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INTRODUCTORY NOTHS 

Notes on T!ianhliterat[on 
Vaw^I‘S<^tfds 

A has the sound of a in ' wornan/ ' 

A Iui3 the sound of a in ‘ father/ 
e has the vowel-socnd in ' 

I has the sound of r In ^ ptn»^ 

J ha? the sound of / in * police/ 
o has the sound of in ‘ bont’ 
u has the souiid of in * bull/ 
fl has the sound of * in ' flute,' 
ai has the s-oirel-sotind in * mine/ 
au has the vowel-KHind in 'bouse/ 

It should be stated that no attempt lias been made to distinguish 
l>etween the long and short sounds of c and ^ in the Dtaviduin 
langi^es. which possess the vowel sounds in 'bet' and 'hot' in 
addition to those given above. Nor lias it been thought necessary 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pranunciation 
were not Likely to be made- 


C<fnSA/nitt/s 

Most Indian languages have diflercnt forms for a number of con. 
sonants, such as d, r, &c., marked in scienttlic works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir¬ 
able to embairass the reader with them; and only two notes are 
required. In the first place, the Arabic a strong guttural, has 
been represented by ^ instead of whid) ts often used Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants are common; and, 
in particular, dA and /A (except in Onmia) rm-er have the sound of 
/A in ‘ this * or ' thin/ but should be pronounced os in ' voodhouse ' 
and 'boathook.' 
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Burmfse Words 

Burmese and some of the languages on the frontier of China have 
the following special sounds;— 

aw has the vowel-sound in * law.’ 

6 and ii arc prorK>unced as in German, 
gy is pronounced almost likey in ’jewel.’ 
ky is pronounced almost like cA in * church.’ 

th is pronounced in some eases as in • this,’ in some cases as in 
* thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the force of uw, Tlius, and /^r*r 
are disylbbles, pronounced as if written ,runv and /wrrv. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indbn words the accent 
or str^ IS distributed almost equally on each s)’Ilable, in Burmese 
there is a tendency to throw special stress on the last syllable. 


Gfptfral 

The nam« of some phees-e.g. aicutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Cawnj»re-havc obtained a popular fixity of spelling, while s|»cdal 
forms have Wn oflficuilly prescribed for others. Names of persons 
are often s^lt and pronounced differently in different iiarts of India : 
but the vanations hast! been made as few as possible by a.ssimilating 
forms almost alike, especially where a ixirtiailar spelling has been 
generally adopted in English books. 


Notes on Money, Prices, Weights and Measures 

«iih*™ ^ upon nipcc. all statements 

with reg^d to money throughout the GazrR.rr have necessarily been 
expressed m rupees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversirm into sterling. I)oa-n to about 1873 the gold value of 
(^t^taining 165 grams of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to ar., or one-tenth of a £ ; and for that period it is easy to 
^>ert rnpecs into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 
- £1^. But i^ter 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive fiill in the exchange, until at one Umc the gold t-aluc of 
he ^ dropped w low as ,s. In order to provide a remedy for 
the hea%7 loss caus^ to the (mvemment of India in respect ^ its 
gold payniCTts to be made m England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unfor^n fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in 1893 to close 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the v’alue of 
the rupee by restneting the cirailation. The intenUon was to raise 
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the eitcliange value of the rupee to if. .jr/., aivd then miroduce a guld 
bUndinl {though not nece&^rtly a gold tuirejicy) at the rate of Ka. 15 
= ^i* This policy has been completely successful. From on¬ 
wards the %'aluc of the rupee Jw* been mamtalncd^ with insignihouit 
iluetuations^ at the proposed mtu of u. 4d ,; and consequently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to t'^'O ru|}ecs before i S73. 
For the interruedfatc pertod, between 1873 and 1S99, it is manifestly 
irnpossibEe to atlopi any fbced sieriing value for a constantly clianging 
ruiHtc. but :!tince i399f if it ts desired to convert rupeies into siterlicjg, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before i373), 
also onc-thijfd must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. i^ooo 
^ £ 100 - J = (about) 

Another matter in connexion with the exprc.S5iun of money stalu- 
ruents in terms of ruijces rcijuinis to be explained. The method of 
numcncal notation in India diiTcrs from that which prevails through¬ 
out Euroite. Urge numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of Ihou- 
siinds and millions, but in lakhs and erorcs. A lakh is one hundred 
diousand (written out as do, 000), and a crore is oihh hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (wTitten out as 1,00,00,000). Conset|utntly, itccord^ 
itig to the exchange value of thu rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. r,00,000) 
may be read as the equivalent of 0,00a before 1S73, imd as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,66j after ; while a crone of rupees 
(Ks, 1,00,00,000) may similarly bt read m the equivalent of 
1,000,000 before i«7j, :uid as the et]uiva]unt of (about) £666,6^7 
after 189^. 

finally, it .^tiould be mentioned tijat the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction com mon Ey used for many purjjoscs by both 
natives and Lutojicans, J'he anna was formerly reckoned as i^.; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to k/. Thu 
anna is again, subdivided into 1 2 pies. 

J he various, systems of weights used in India combine uniformiiy 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of untis. The xxale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and Icis commonly lu 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed r one maund = 40 Jieers; 
one seer = 16 chitEaks or So loks. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District^ and even from village to 
village j but in the standard system the tola is iBo grains Troy 
(the ejtact weight of ihu ntpee), aiwl (he seer thus weighs 105; lb., 
and the maund Sz-sS lb. I his sumdard is used tn official reports 
and throughout the 

For calculating retail prices, lire umver^l custom in India is to 
L'.xpress them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, wlven prices 
change, what varies is not the amount ot money to lie paid for ihe 
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same quantity, but the quantity to be obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices in India arc quantity prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, howes’er, be mentioned that quantity 
prices arc not altc^ethcr unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many groceries can be bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted — based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly a lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at tr. 41/.: i seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for ar.; a seers per rupee = (about) 6 lb. for ar.; and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the tngha^ which varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas ha\'e always been expressed throughout the GauUur either 
in square miles or in acres. 
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Samadhiaia (i).—Pclly State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Samadhi&la (Chabharia) (2).—Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Samadhiftla (Charan) (3).—Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Samagutlng.— Village on the lower slopes of the Naga Hills 
I )istricl, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 47^ N. and 93® 47 
It was occupied in 1866 by Lieutenant Gregory, in the hope that an 
outpost in the hills would pul a stop to Nfigi raids, and remained the 
head-quarters of the Nlgi Hills District till 1878, when it was aban¬ 
doned in favour of KohIma, which is situated in the centre of the 
Angiml country. 

Samalkot {CftamarIal:oia).—i:o^i\ in the Cocanida ta/uk of Go- 
dlNari District, Madras, situated in 17® 3' N. and 8j® io' E., 7 miles 
north of Cocanada, on the main line of the East Coast Railway, 
391 miles from Madras city, and on the Slnuilkot canal. SHmalkoi 
is a rapidly growing town in the Pithapuram estate. Fhe population 
In 1901 was 16,015, compared with 4i^t tn 1881. A sugar refinery 
and distillery, cmplo)'ing 520 liands daily, was opened here in 1899. 
.\ Go\‘cmmcnt experimental agricultural farm has also been started. 
S&malkol was formerly a military station, but was abandoned in 1869. 
Tnx»ps were again stationed, here frtim 1879 to 1893. 

Sftmftna Range. — A rugged range of hills in the North-West 
Frontier PriArirKC, running cast and wrest alraut 33 * 34 ^ N* Ix-twccn 
70® 56' and 71® 51' E., and separating the Mirlnzai salley in the Thai 
subdivision of Kol\it District from the Khinki valley of Tlrlh. The 
range has an elevation of 5i®®® ^*5®® crest is held 

by a line of forts, iiKluding Fort Ix)CKHart, Saracarhi, and Fort 
Cavagnari or Gulistitn. 

Samana.— Town in the BhawSnigarh takal^ Karmgarh a/siirw/, 
Patilla Stale, Punjab, situated in 30® 9' N. and 76® 15' E., 17 miles 
south west of Patilla town, with which it is connected by a mctalletl 
road. Population (1901), 10,209. It is a well-built town, with many 
handsome houses. Samina is a place t>f considerable antiquitjr^arKl 




tradition ascribes its foundation to the fugitives of the Siniinid dynasty 
of Persia, on the site of a still older Naronjan Khcra or Katangarh. 
Frequently mentioned in the Mulmnimadaji historians as a fief of 
Delhi, it surrendered, with Sarsuti, Kuhram, and Hilnsi, to Muhammad 
of Ghor aAcr his defeat of Prilhwr Raj in 1192, and became an apanage 
of Kutb-ud-din Aibak. Under Muhammad bin Tughlak we read that 
the tribes round Samana, driven to desjiair by his exactions, fled to 
the woods. But under the beneficent rule of Kiroz Shih III the tract 
recovered its prosperity, and became the scene of important events in 
subse<iucnt reign.s. Under JahAngIr it possessed a thriving colony of 
weavers who su{>plied the emperor with fine cloth, and whose descen¬ 
dants still own iMTt of the town •. Baixla BairSgi sacked the place in 
1 708. It has now few manufacture.s but contains an Anglo-vernacular 
middle school, a (xilice station, and a dispensary. 

Sftmftro.— Old name of the Jamesibad /J/uJta of Thar and PArlcar 
District, Sind, Bombay. Set Jaxilsabad. 

Samastipur Subdivision.— Southern subdivision of Darbhanga 
District, Bengal, lying between 25® 28' and 26* 5' N. and 85® 31' and 
86 I h., with an area of 778 square miles. The population rose from 
738,449 »n «89I to 752,637 in 1901, when there were 967 persons iicr 
^u^e mile, or more than in any other subdivision of the District. 
Uith the exception of part of the between the Baghmati and 
Burhl Gandak nvers, the subdivision consists of a large block of 
upUnd, interspersed with a few Maters or marshes. It is the richest 
and most ^tile jurt of the District, prcnlucing all the most valuable 
ra^t and crops, and it is also the centre of the indigo industry. 

It wntams one town, Samastipur (jiopulation, 9,101 X the head-quarters; 
and 843 villages. Sanilstipur town is an important railway junction 
and contains workshops of the Bengal and North-Western Lilway. 

(|Ovcmmint Indu, « ihe ute for an Imperial agricultural college 
and reaeareh laboratory, and portioru of the estate are being utilired 
aa M eapenmcntal farm for cultitation and cattle-breeding. 

amasUpur Town. -Head.quartera of the aubdirUion of the 

v" ««"»>'. si'tcted in as' sa' N. 

arid 8s 48 L., on the south bank of the Uurhl Gandak river. Fopu- 

He.^!^l “ »" important junction on the 

en^ and North.W «cm Railitay, and the aile of railway workshopa 
which employ 1.000 handa. It is alao a hrge trading centre It wm 
eonaituted a munici|iolity in ,897. l-he income duAig the five years 
ending „ot-a averaged Ra. g,ooo. and the expenditure Ra. 

'» S'"-™ to p.,d..w 

Ci^ known by the name of *tcmunoci,* «t the pries of from lo k. al 

l<r pl« C'V. fW, rar ikr/y /.W .WWrVr ;t^). '* 
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In 1903-4 the income was ks, 9,500, of which Rs. 4,000 was derived 
from a lax on persons (or pro|)crty tax) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 8,600. The town contains the usual public olficcs, &c. ; the sub¬ 
jail has accommodation for 23 prisoners. 

Samatata. — Ancient name for the deltaic tract of Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal. Set Banoa. 

Samayapuram. -Village in the District and taluk of Trichinopoly, 
Madras, situated in 10“ 56' N. and 78® 45' E., on the high rrwd about 
8 miles north of rrichino|ioly city. Po|>ulation (1901X *,213. Adjoin¬ 
ing it on the south is the vill^e of KannanQr ({wpulatiun, 3,026). The 
ground covered by the two villages is of much historical interest. It is 
called ^mia\aram in Orme’s History arxl KuntunQr in aiKrient stone 
iascriptions. 

In 175a, when the French army under Law had retreated from the 
swth of the (^uver)’ to the island of Srirangam, .M.i}or UwTcnce, at 
Clive’s suggestion, determined to divide his army into two divisions, 
and to send one of them to the north of Trichinopoly, with the view 
of getting pos.session of the enemy’s posts in that port of the country 
and intercepting any reinforcements which might be sent from 
I'ondicherr)’. This ex|>edition was entrusted to Clive, who on April 7 
took po.vsession of the village of Sama>’apuram. There are two 
temples in this village and in KaiinanOr ab^t a quarter of a mile 
apart : namely, the Bhojeswara shrine on the west, and the Milriamman 
temple on the east, of the old high road leading to .Madras, which 
then ran a few hundred yards to the east of the present road. The 
Europeans and sepop were placed inside these buildings, while the 
^larflih&s and 1 anjore troops cncum|>ed outside. .\ detachment sent 
by Dupleix from Pondicheriy under Li'Auteuil reached L'tuitOr on 
•April 14; and, in order to intercept this body while on the march, 
Clive advanced from Sama)7ipumm towards UttaltOr, on which 
D’Auteuil, who had already started for Trichinopoly, retraced his 
steps to the latter village. Clive then fell back on his former position, 
laiw, who commanding at Srirangam, heard of Clive’s depiriurc 
but not of his return, and determined to surprise and cut off whatever 
force might have been left behind by him. With this object he 
disjiatched a force of 80 Europeans (of whom 40 were English 
deserters) and aoo sepoys. In the skirmish which ensued, and which 
is graphically dcscrib^ by Orme, ('live had more than one nanow 
escape. 1 he h rench force arrived near the English camp in Samaya¬ 
puram about midnight ; and the English deserters persuaded the 
native sentries that they had been sent by Major loiwreiKe to reinforce 
(. live, and with all their following were allowed to enter the camp 
The>- reached unchallenged the snullcr of the two temples. When 
challenged there, thc>' answered by a voile)* and entered the building, 
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putting to the sword every’ person they met Clive, who had liecn 
steeping in a neighbouring resthousc, thought the firit^ was that of 
his own men who had taken some (also alarm, and fetched 300 of the 
European troops from the other temple. On regaining the smaller 
shrine, he found a brge body of sepoy’s firing at random. Still mis¬ 
taking them for his own troops he w’ent among them, ordering the 
firing to cease, upbraiding some for their supposed panic and even 
striking others. One of the French sepivyi recognized that he was 
English, and attacked and wounded him in two places with his sword 
and then ran away to the teniple. Clive, furious at this supposed 
insolence on the port of one of his own men, pursued him to the gate 
and there, to his great surprise, was accosted by six Frenchmen. 
With characteristic composure he told the Frenchmen that he had 
come to oifer them terms, and that if they did not accept them he 
would surround them with his whole force and give them no quarter. 
Three of the Frenchmen ran into the pagoda to carry the intelligence^ 
while the other three surrendered and followed Clive towards the 
resthouse, whither he now hastened with the intention of attacking 
the sepoy’s there, whom he now knew to be enemies; but they had 
already discovered the danger of their situation and marched off. 
Clive then stormed the temple where he had been challenged by the 
six Frenchmen; but the English deserters fought dcsjK’raiely and 
killed an officer and fiffeen men of Give’s force, and the attack 
was accordingly ordered to cease. At daybreak the ofliiccr com¬ 
manding the French, seeing the danger of his situation, made a sally 
at the head of his men; but he was received with a heavy fire which 
killetl him and the twelve others who first came out of the gateway. 
The rest ran back into the temple. Clive then advanced into the 
porch of the gate to inrley with the enemy and, wreak wnth loss of 
blood and fatigue, sto^ with his back to the wall of the porch 
leaning forward on the shoulders of two sergeants. The officer of the 
English deserters conducted himself with great irtsolcncc, told CHvc 
in abusive language that he wouKl shoot him, raised his musket and 
fired. The hall missed Clive, but tfie two sergeants fell mortally 
wounded. 'Phe Frenchmen, who had hitherto defended the temple 
with the English deserters, thought it necessary to disavow an outrage 
which would probably exclude them from any |)retensions to quarter, 
and immcduitely surrendered. 

It appears from an inscription in the Jonibukeswaram temple on 
Srlrangom isbnd that the Ithojcswara temple in Samayapuram was 
founded by a Hoyrsala BalUlla king; and Kanrunur is itself identified 
as the site of Vikramapura, the Hoysala capital in the Chola country 
in the thirteenth century. The name Bhojeswura is considered to be 
a corruption of the f>riginal Fuysaleswara (or Hoysulcswara), which 
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owes its origin to a confusion between the long-forgotten Hoysala 
king aiKl the better-known king Bho)a of the Paramilras in Central 
India, who never had any connexion with this country. In the 
Jambukeswaram inscription king Vira Someswara mentions *[thc 
image of] the Lord I*o)'saleswara which we have set up in Kannanflr, 
alias Vikramapuram'; and the south wall of the KannanQr temple 
bears an inscription of the Hoj'sala king Vira Ramanitha Deva (son 
of Someswara) in which the temple is called I’oysaleswara, ‘the Iswara 
[temple] of the Poysala [king].’ There is also a copperplate edict of 
Vira Sonreswara in the Bangalore Museum which was issued on 
March i, a.I). 1253, the day of an eclipse of the surr, ‘while [the 
king] was residing in the great capital named Vikratiuipura, which 
had been built in order to amuse his mind in the Chola country, 
which he had conquered by the power of his arm.’ 

Sambalpur District. —District of the Orissa Dirision, Bengal, 
Ipng between 20° 45’ and ai* 57' N. and 83® 38' and 84* 26' E., with 
an area of 3,773 square miles. Up to 1905 the I>istricl fomred port 
of the Chhattlsgarh Division of the Central Provinces; and on its 
transfer to Beri^, the Phuljlur uxmlndari and the Chandarpur- 
Padampurand .MilkhurdA estates, with an area of t,i75 square miles 
and a |)Opulation (1901) of 189,455 persons were separated from it, 
and atuched to the Raipur and BiUspur Districts of the Central 
Provinces. It is brjunded on the north by the Gangpur Stale of 
Bengal; on the east by the States of Rimra .ind Rairikhol; on the 
south by Patn.i, Sonpur, and RairAkhol States; and on the west by 
the Raipur and BiUspur Districts of the Central Provinces. Sambalpur 
consists of a core of tolerably open country, surrounded on three sides 
by hills and forests, but continuing on the south into 
the Feudatory States of Paini and Sonpur oikI 
forming the middle basin of the MahAtudL It is 
separated from the Chhattlsgarh plain on the west by a rar^e of hills 
carry ing a broad strip of jungle, and running twrth and south through 
the Raigarh and SArangarh States; and this range marks roughly the 
boundary between the Chliattfsgarh and Oriyd tracts in respect of 
population and bnguage. Speaking broadly, the plain country con¬ 
stitutes the AAa/sa, that is, the area held by village headmen direct 
from Government, while the wilder tracts on the west, tK>rth, arwl east 
are in the possession of intermediary proprietors krjown locally as 
zamladdrs. But this description cannot be accepted as entirely 
accurate, as some of the znminddri estates lie in the open plain, while 
the khdlsa area includes to the north the wild mass of hills kiwwm as 
the ItdrdpuhAr. 

'Phe Malunadi river traverses Samlxtlpur from m«nh to south-east 
for a distance of nearly 90 miles. Its width extends to a mile or more 
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in nuod-time, and ils bed is rocky and broken by rapids over portions 
«)f its course. The pnncipol tributary is the Ib, which enters the 
Distnet from the Gflng|)ur State, and tiuwing south and west joins 
the MahilnadI about 12 miles above SumlMiIpur. The Kelo, another 
tributoiyv pcisses Kaigarh and enters the MahAnadi near I’odampur. 
'I he Ong rises in Khariilr and passing through Uorasimbar flows into 
the Mahdnadl near Sonpur. Other tributary streams are the Jfra, 
Ik)rai, and MSnd. The BSrflpahSr hills form a compact block 
16 miles S(}uare in the north-west of the District, and throw out a spur 
to the south-west for a distance of 30 miles, crossed by the Raipur- 
Samhalpur road at the Singhora pass. Their highest point is Debrfgarh, 
at an altitude of 2,276 feet. Another range of importance is that of 
Jharghati, which is crossed by the railway at Rcngili station. To the 
southward, and running |>arallel with the Mahinadl, a succession of 
|>roken chain.s extends for some 30 miles. The range, however, attains 
its greatest altitude of about 3,000 feel in the B<irlls9mbar uiminJari 
in the south-west, where the NarsinghnUth plateau is situated. Isolated 
jicak-s rising abruptly from the plain are also frequent; but the flat- 
topped trap hills, so common a feature in most District.s to the north 
and west, are absent. I he elo’ation of the plains falls from nearly 
750 Icct in the north to 497 at Sambalpur town. 'Fhe surface of 
the open country is undulating, and is intersected in every direction 
by drainage ctennel.s leading from the hills to the MahJmidr. A con 
siderublc portion of the area consists of ground which is too broken by 
ravines to he* bonked up into ricc-flclds, or of lm«d sandy ridges which 
arc agriculturally of very little value. The configuration of the country 
is c.\c^ingly well adapted for tank-making, and the number of village 
tanks is one of the most prominent local features. 

The IUr 3 {)ahar hills t)elong to the Ia>wer VitKlhyan sandstone forma¬ 
tion, which covers so brge an area in Raipur and Bibspur. Shales, 
sandstones, and limestones arc the prcralent rocks. In the BarafiahAr 
poup cool liearing s.andstones arc found. The rest of the District 
IS mainly occupied by metanKirphic or cry'stalline rocks. laiterite is 
found more or less abundantly resUng upon the older formations in all 
part-s of the area, 

Blt^ks of ‘reserved' forest clothe the Bdrapahar hills in the north 
and the other ranges to the cast and south east, while many of the 
samtnlun estates arc also covered with jungle over the greater jiart 
of their area. The forot vegetation of Sambalpur is included in the 
great m/ licit. Other imjiortant trees are the beautiful Anogassus 
acummata, saJ{TcrmwaRa tomtnioia), Hjasal {I^trtxarpus Afarsu/ium), 
and sMiham^Dalhcrgia Sissoo\ Hic light .sandy viil « .admirably fitted 
f^ the growth of trees, and the abundancx- of mango groves and 
clumps of palms gives the village scenery a distinct charm. The sanul 
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or cotton-tree {Bomintx mnlabaricMm) is also common in the open 
countr)'. 

The usual wild animals occur. Buffaloes, though rare, are found in 
the denser forests of the west, and bison on several of the hill ranges. 
Sdmbar are fairly plentiful. Ckital or spotted deer, mouse deer, ‘ ra\-inc 
deer' (ga/elle), and the four-homed antelope are also found. Tigers 
were formerly numerous, but their numbers have greatly decreased in 
r^ent years. I.eo|»ards are common, especially in the low hills close to 
snllagcs. 'Fhe comparatively rare brown flying squirrel (Ptfr^myi oral) 
is found in Sambalpur. It is a large squirrel with loose folds of skin 
which can be spread out like a .small parachute. Duck and teal are 
plentiful on the tanks in the cold season, and snipe in the stretches 
of irrigated rice-fields Ijclow the tanks. Flocks of demoiselle cranes 
frequent the sandy stretches of the MahAnadf at this time. Fish of 
many kinds. Including mahseer, abouml in the .Maldnadi and other 
rivers. Poisonous .snakes arc very common. 

The climate of Sambalpur is moist and unhealthy. The ordinary 
temperature is not excessive, but the heat is aggrax-ated at .Sambalpur 
town during the summer montlis by radiation from the sandy bed 
of the MahAnadf. During breaks in the rains the weather at oikc 
becomes hot and oppressive, and though the cold season is pleasant 
Jt IS of short duratioii. Malarial fever of a virulent type prevails in 
the autumn months, and diseases of the spleen are common in the 
forest tracts. 

I*he annual rainfiill at Sambalpur towm averages 59 inches; that 
of Bargarh is much lighter, being only 49 inches. 'Poking the District 
as a whole, the monsoon is generally regular. Sambalpur is in the 
track of cyclonic storms from the Bay of Bengal, ai>d this may possibly 
be assigned as the reason. 

The earliest authentic records show Sambalpur as one of a cluster 
of States held by (.'hauhln RAjputs, who arc supposed to have come 
from Mainpurl in the United Prorinccs. In 1797 
the District was conquered and annexed by the 
MarSthls; but owing to British influeiKC the Rijft was restored in 
1817, and placed under the political control of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. On the death of a successor without licirs in 1849 the District 
vas annexed as an escheat, and was administered by the Bengal 
Government till 1862, when it was transferred to the Central Provinces. 
During the Mutiny and the five years which followed it, the condition 
of Sambalpur was exceedingly unsatisfactory, owing to disturbances led 
by Surendra Sah, a pretender to the State, who had been imprisoned 
in the Rirvchl jail for murder, but was set free by the mutineers. He 
returned to Sambalpur and instigated a revolt against the British 
Government, which he prosecuted b)* harassir^ the people with dacoities. 
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He ti^’as joined by many of the zamlndars, and it is not too much to 
say that for hve years the District was in a state of anarchy. Surendra 
Sih was deported in 1864 and tranquillity restored. 

'rhe archaeological remains are not very important. There are 
temples at Baqiilif GaisSma 25 miles south-west of Sambalpur, Tadam- 
pur in Bordsimbar, Garh-Phuljhar, and Sison, which ore ast^ribed to 
ancestors of the Saml>alpur dynasty and of the respective zamlndars. 
'Fhc NarsinghnSth plateau in the south of the Borisdmbor tarnindari 
is locally celebrated for its temple and the waterfall called Sahasra 
Dhiira or * thousand streams,* which is extremely picturesque. Hama 
on the Mahlnadl, 15 miles below Sombalpur town, is another place 
of pilgrimage. It is situated at the junction of a small stream, called 
the Jholjir, with the Mah&nadi, and contains a well-known temple of 
Mahiideo. 

The population of the District at the three enumerations was as 
follows: (1881) 693,499, (1891) 796,413, and (1901) 839,698. On 
„ , , the transfer of territory in 1905 the popubtion was 

reduced to 640,343 {jcrsons. Between 1881 and 
1891 the increase was nearly 15 per cent, the greater part of which 
occurred in the xamifiddris, and must be attributed to greater 
efficiency of enumeration. ITte District had a half crop in 1897 and 
there was practically no distress; but in 1900 it was severely affected, 
and the mortality was augmented by a large influx of starving wanderers 
from native territor)-. The District furnishes coolies for .Assam, and it 
is estimated that nearly 12,000 persons emigrated during the decade. 
There is only one town, Sambalpur, and 1,938 inhabited villages. 

The principal statistics of popubtion, based on the (rensus of 1901, 
are given below:— 
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The figures for religion show that nearly 583,000 persons, or 91 per 
cent, of the popubtion, arc Hindus, and 54,000, or 8 per cent., 
Animists. Muhammadans number only about 3,000. Oriyft is the 
vemacubr of 89 jier cenL of the popubtion. A number of tribal 
dialects are also found, the principal being Oraon with nearly 35,000 
speakers, Kol with 11,000, and Khariil with 5,000. 
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The principal castes are Gonds (constituting 8 per cent, of the popu< 
laiionX Koltils (i i per cent.), Sa%’aras (9 per cent), Gahrils or Ahirs 
(ii per cent), and Gindas (13 per cent). Of the sixteen iarnindiri 
estates, ten are held by Ritj Gonds; two, Rijpur and DarpAli, by 
Chauhiln Rijputs; one, Rilmpur, by another RAjput; two, lioriUimbar 
and Ghem, by BinjhiLs; and one, Bijepur, by a Koltit The Ciond 
families are ancient; and their numbers seem to irulicate that previous 
to the OriyA immigration they held possession of the country, sutxluing 
the MundS tribes who were probably there before them. A trace of 
the older domination of these is to be found in the fact that the 
Binjhal lamlndar of Bor^mbor still affixes the Hka to the MahdrAjd 
of Patnil on his accession. KolUts are the great cultivating caste, and 
have the usual characteristics of frugality, industry, hunger for land, 
and readiness to resort to any d^rcc of litigation rather than relinquish 
a supposed right to it. They strongly appreciate the advantages of 
irrigation, and show considerable public spirit in constructing tanks 
which will benefit the lands of their tenants as well os their own. 
The Savaras or Saonrs of Sambal|nir, though a Dravidian tribe, live 
principally in the open oountr)' and hav'c adopted Hindu »sa gcs. 
They arc considered the best farm-servants and are very laborious, 
but rarely acquire any property. Brflhmans (28,000), though not ver)’ 
numerous, are distinctly the leading caste in the District. The BinjhiUs 
(39*000) are probably Hinduired Baigas, and live principally in the 
forest tracts. Kewats (38,000), or boatmen and fishermen, are a numer* 
ous caste, 'llie Gindas (105,000), a Dravidian tribe now performing 
the menial duties of the village or engaging in cotton-weaving, have 
strong criminal propensities which have recently called for special 
measures of repression. About 78 per cent of the population of the 
District are returned as dependent on agriculture. A noticeable feature 
of the rural life of Sambalpur is that the jhankar^ or village priest, is 
a universal and recognized village senant of fairly high status. He is 
nearly always a member of one of the Draridian tribes, and his business 
is to conduct the worship of the local deities of the soil, crops, forests, 
and hills. He generally has a substantial liolding, rent free, containing 
some of the best bnd in the village. It is said locally that the jhankat 
is looked on as the founder of the village, and the representative oi 
the old owners who were ousted by the Hindus. He worships on 
their behalf the indigenous deities, with whom he naturally possesses 
a m<M-e intimate acquaintance than the later immigrants; while the 
gods of these latter cannot be relied on to exercise a sufficient control 
over the works of nature in the foreign land to which they havo 
been imported, or to ensure that the earth and the seasons will 
regularly perform their necessary functions in producing sustcrunce 
for mankind. 


,o SAMBALPUK DISTRICT 

Chmiians number 722, including 575 naiives, of whom the majority 
arc Lutherans and Baptists, A station of the Baptist Mission is main¬ 
tained at Sambalpur town. 

The black soil which forms so marked a feature in the adjoining 
Central Provinces is almost unknown in Sambalpur. It occurs in 
the north-west of the District, beyond the cross 

Agriculture. q( Vindhyan sandstone which shuts off the 

AmbabhonA f>arjptna, and across the Mahinadl towards the BilAspur 
border. ITie soil which covers the greater part of the country is 
apparently derived from underlying crj’slallinc rocks, and the differ¬ 
ences found in it arc due nuinly to the elimination and trans¬ 
portation effected by surface drairuge. The finer particles have 
been carried into the low-lying areas along drainage lines, rendering 
the soil there of a clayey texture, and leaving the uplands light and 
sandy. The land round Sambalpur town, and a strip running along 
the north bonk of the Mahinadl to the confines of BilAspur District, 
is the most productive, being fairly level, while the country over the 
greater part of the Bargarh tahsU has a very decided slope, and is 
much cut up by ravines and watercourses. Nearly all the rice 
is sown broadcast, only about 4 per cent, of the to»l area being 
transplanted. For thiitning the crop and taking out weeds, the fiel^ 
are ploughed up when the )*oung plants are a few itKhes high, as in 
Chhattisgarh. A considerable proportion of the area under culti¬ 
vation, consisting of high land which grows crops other than rice, 
is annually left fallow, as the soil is so poor that it requires periodical 
rests. 

‘ No less than 235 square miles arc held revenue free or on low quit- 
rents, these grants being either for the maintenance of temples or gifts 
to Br&hmans, or assignments for the support of relatives of the late 
ruling family. The tamltiddri estates cover 48 per cent, of the total 
area of the District, 109 acres are held ryohvdri^ and the balance on 
the tenures described below (p. 15). In 1903-4, 396 square miles, 
or 9 per cent of the total area, were itKludcd in Government forests ; 
290 square miles, or 7 per cenL, were classed as not available for culti¬ 
vation; and 1,102 square miles, or 26 |>cr cent,as cultivable waste other 
than fallow. The remaining area, amounting to about 2,443 square 
miles, or nearly 64 per cent of that of the District, excluding Govern¬ 
ment forests, was occupied for cultivation. In the more level parts 
of the open country cultivation is close, but elsewhere there seems 
to be still some room for expansion. Rice is the staple crop of 
Sambalpur, covering 1,355 sqiuirc miles in 1903-4. Other crops are 

• The figure* ia thi* pengraph rdef lo the arc* of the nhiricl a* It tlood before 
the txamler of Pboljhar, CbBDdanmr, mm! MilkhaHi, revned lUtiitie* of caltiratioo 
aot being available. 
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til or sesamum (158 square miles), tl»e pulse t/nul (145), and 
(94). Nearly 13,000 acres are under cotton and 4,400 under sugar- 
caiKT. The pulses are raised on the inferior high-lying land without 
manure, the out-turn in consequence being usually \ery small. The 
pulse AW/Ai {Dotichos Hniflorus) covers 56 square miles. Cotton and 
til are also grown on this inferior land. Sugar-cane was formerly a crop 
of some importance; but its cultivation has decreased in recent years, 
owing to the local product being unable to compete in price with that 
im|)ortcd from Northern Indio. 

'Fhe harvests have usually been favourable in recent years, and the 
cropped area steadily cx|)andcd up to 1899, when the famine of 1900 
caused a temporary decline. New tanks have also been constructed 
for irrigation, and manure is now utilized to a larger extent. During 
the decade ending 1904, a total of Rs. 77,000 was advanced under 
the I.and Improvement Loons Act, and Rs. 68,000 under the Agricul¬ 
turists’ Loons Act. 

In 1903-4 the irrigated area was only 31 sriuare miles, but in 
the previous year it had been over 196, being the maximum recorded. 
With the exception of I3 square miles under sugar-cane and garden 
produce, the only crop irrigated is rice. 'Fhc suitability of the Distria 
for tank-making has already been mentioned, and it is not too much 
to .say that the very existence of villages over a large portimi of the 
area is dependent on the tanks which have been constructed near them. 
There are 9,500 irrigation tanks, or between three and four to every 
village in the District on on average. The ordinar)' Sambalpur tank 
is constructed by throwing a strong embankment across a drainage line, 
so as to hold up on irregularly shaptn! sheet of water. Below the 
embankment a four-sided tank is excavated, which comtitutes the 
drinking supply of the village. Irrigation is generally effected by 
leading channels' from the ends of the embankment, but in years 
of short rainfall the centre of the tank is sometimes cut through. 
Embankments of snudl size are frequently thrown across drainage 
channels by tenants for the benefit of their individual holdings, lire 
Jambor and Sarsutil nullahs near MachidA are perennial streams, and 
the water is diverted from them by temporary dams and carried into the 
fields. In certain tracts near the MahlrudI, where water is very close to 
the surface, tempuraiy wclb arc also sometimes constructed for the irri¬ 
gation of rice. Irrigation from permanent wells is iasignificant. Several 
projects for new tanks have been prc|)ared by the Irrigation department. 

The cattle of the District are miserably poor, and no care is exercised 
in breeding. As the soil is light and sandy, however, stror^ cattle are 
not so rc<iuisitc here as elsewhere. For draught [Hirposes larger animals 
arc imported from Bcrir. Buffaloes are largely used for cultivation. 
'I'hey arc not as a rule bred locally, but imported from tire northern 
VOL. XXII. H 
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Districts through HiUspur and Surguji 'rhosc reared in the District 
arc distinctly inferior. Buffaloes are frequently also used for draught, 
and for pressing oil and sugar-cane. Only a few small ponies arc bred 
in the District for riding. Goats and sheep are kept by the lower castes 
for food only. Their manure is also sometimes used, but does not 
command a price. There are no professional shepherds, and no use 
is nvade of the wool of sheep. 

The area of 'resen’ed' forest is 396 square miles. It is situated 
on the Birftpah&r hills in the north of the Bargarh tahsll^ and on the 
ranges in the west and south-west of the Sambalpur 
Forests. faAsJ/. There are two types of forest, the first con¬ 
sisting of the iJ/ tree interspersed with liamboos and other trees, and 
the second or mixed forest of bamboos and inferior si)ecics. Sd/ forest 
occupies all the hills and valleys of the Sambalpur range, and the prin¬ 
cipal valleys of the BArlpah&r range, or an area of about 238 square 
miles. It thrives best on well-drained slopes of sandy loam. The 
mixed forest is situated on the rocky dry hills of the B.’lrApaltilr range, 
where sd/ will not grow, and covers 155 square miles. 'I'hc revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 34,000, of which about Rs. 12,000 was realued from 
the sale of bamboos, Rs. 10,000 from timber, Rs. 3,600 from grazing 
dUL^, and Rs. 5,000 from firewxxxL 

'I'hc Rlmpur coal-field is situated within the District. Recent 
exploration has resulted in the discox-cry of one scam of good steam 
Minerals. rather inferior quality within easy 

reach of the Bcngal-N'Agpur Railway. I'hc fonucr, 
known as the lb Bridge seam, contains coal more than 7 feet in thick¬ 
ness, Two samples which have been analysed yielded 52 and 55 |)cr 
cent, respectively of fixed carbon. Iron ores occur in most of the hilly 
country on the borders of the District, particularly in the Bor&simbar, 
rhuljhar*, KolUbiri, and Rkmpur zam/nddris. Some of them arc 
of good quality, but they* are worked by indigenous methods only. 
There arc 160 native furnaces, which produce about 1,120 cwt. of iron 
annually. When Sambalpur was under native rule diamonds were 
obtained in the island of HirAkud ('diamond island’) in the MahAnadL 
The JhariAs or diamond-seekers were rewarded with grants of land 
in exchange for the stones found by them. The right to exploit the 
diamonds, which are of very pour quality, was leased by the British 
Government for Rs. 200, but the lessee subsequently relinquished i*- 
(iold in minute quantities is obtained by sand-washing in the Ib river. 
Ixad ores have been found in Talpatiil, JhQnan, and Badampur*, and 
antimony in JunAni opposite HlrAkud. Mica exists, but the plates arc 
too small to be of any commercial value. 


' Now in Rxipar Diarkt, Central Province*. 

* Now in Bilatpar I>i»trkt, CcoUal Province*. 



T/iADE AXD COMAf(/,y/CATIONS ij 

Tasar silk weaving is an imporUnt industry in Sambolpur. The 
cocoons arc at present not cultivated locally, but are imported from 
Choia Nlgpur and the adjoining States. PUin and 
drilled cloth is woven. Remcndil, Itarpali, Chan- Trade and 
darpur*, and Sambalpur are the principal centres. 

A little cloth is sent to Ganjdm, but the greater jxirt is sold locally. 
Cloths of cotton with silk borders, or intermixed with silk, arc also 
largely wo\cn. Bhuliis and Koshtis are the castes engaged, the former 
weaving only the prciKircd thread, but the latter also spinning it 
Cotton cloth of a coarse texture, but of considerable taste in colour 
and vancly of pattern, is also woven in Urge quantities, imiiorted 
thread being used almost exclusively. It is generally worn by people 
of the District in preference to niill-wov’cn cloth. A large bell nielal 
industry exists at TukrS near KAdobahal, and a number of artis;ins 
arc also found at Renicndd, Baqxlli, and Bijepur. Brass cooking 
and water pots .ire usually imported from Orissa. The iron olnained 
locally IS used for the manufacture of all agricultural implements except 
wt-wlicel dres. Smaller industries include the. manufacture of metal 
beads, saddles, and drums. 

Rice IS the staple export of Sambalpur, being sent principally to 
Calcutta, but also to Bombay and Berdr. Other exports include oil- 
stx-ds, sleepers, dried meat, and xa>»-hemp. Salt comes principally from 
Ganjini, and is now brought by rail instead of river as formerly 
Sugar IS obtained from Mirzdpur and the Mauritius, and iirr or' 
unrefined sugar from Bengal. Kerosene oil is brought from Calcutta, 
Md cotton cloth and yam from Calcutta and the Ndgpur mills. Silk 
u imported from Berhimpur. Wheat, gram, and the pulse ,jrAar ore 
also imported, a-, they are not grown locally in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demand, 'nic weekly markets at Sambalpur and Bargarh 
are the most important in the Distnet. Bhuktil, near Ambabhond, 

IS the Ltrgi^t cattle fair; and after it rank those of Bargarh, Saruipili, 
and Talpatid. JamurU is a large mart for oilseeds ; Dhiimi is a timber’ 
market; and Bhikhampur and Talpatii are centres for the sale of 
countr)' iron implements. A certain amount of trade in grain and 
household utensiU is transacted at the annual fairs of NarsinghiUth 
and Hama. 

The main line of the Bengal-Nigpur R.iilway |xisscs for a short 
distaricc through the north-east of the District, with a length of nearly 
30 miles and three stations. From jhlrsugrA junctum a branch line 
runs to Sambalpur town, 30 miles dUtant, with three interxening 
stauons. The most important trade route is the Raipur-Samlialpur 
road, which {lasM.^ through the centre of the Bargarh /oAst/. Next 
to this come the Cuttack road down to Sonpur, and the Sambalpur- 
' .Now io lULupu iJiatrict, Cc-bal IVuvIaca. 
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Bilispur road. None of these is mcullcd throughout, but the Raipur- 
Sambalpur road is embanked aitd gravelled. The District lias 27 miles 
of metalled and 185 of unmctalled roods, and the expenditure on main¬ 
tenance is Rs. 24,000. ITic Public Works dc|wtment is in charge 
of IIS miles and'the District council of 97 miles of road. There 
arc avenues on 68 miles. The MahinadI river was formerly the great 
outlet for the District trade. Boat transport is still carried on as lar 
os Soninir, but since the ojiening of the railway trade with Cuttack 
by this route has almost entirely ceased. Boats can ascend the 
MahinadI as far as Arang in Raipur, but this route is also little 
used owing to the dangerous character of the navigation. 

Sambalpur is recorded as having suffered from partial failures of crojis 
in 1854, 1845, 1874, and 1877-^ but there was nUhing more tlian 
slight distress in any of those years. In 1896 the 
Famine. ^ District, prin- 

ciixdly in the Chandariiur :amItu/Jn\ and some relief was administered 
here. The numbers, however, never rose to 3,000, while in the rest 
of the District agriculturists made large profits from the high prices 
prevailing for rice. The year 1900 was the first in which there is any 
record of serious famine. Owing to the short rainfall in 1899, a com¬ 
plete failure of the rice crop occurred over large tracts of the District, 
principally in the north and west Relief operations extended o\vt 
a whole year, the highest number rclicscd being 93,000 in August, 
1900, or 12 per cent, of the population; and the total expenditure was 
8 lakhs. 


The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of three Assistant or Deputy- 
Collectors, and a Sub-I>eputy-CoIlcctor. For administrative puqioses 
the District is divided into two ZaAii/s, Sambalpur 

Adminittration. Bargarh, each having a tahsildar and Bargarh 

also a Hoib-tahstlddr. The Forest officer is generally a member of 
the Proxincial scrxicc. 

The cixnl judicial staff consists of a District and two Subordinate 
Judges and a Mumif at each takal. Sambalpur is included in the 
Sessions Dimion of Cuttack. The civil litigation has greatly increased 
in recent years, and is now very heavy. Transaction attem|>ting to 
evade the restrictions of the Central Provinces Tenancy Act on the 
transfer of immovable (iroperty arc a common feature of litigation, as 
also arc easement suits for water. The crime of the District is not 
usually hea\'y, but the recent famine produced on organized outbreak 
of dacoity and house-breaking. 

Under lutive rule the ullage headmen, or gaontias^ were responsible 
for the payment of a lump sum assessed on the vilbge for a [leriod 
of years, according to a lease which was {icriodically revised and re* 
newed. The amount of the assessment was recovered from the 
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cuUivator^, and the headmen were temuneraled by holding part of the 
village area free of revenuon The beadttien were occasionalty ejected 
for default in the payment of revenue, and the grant of a new lieasc 
was ofien made an oppjrtimity for imposing a fine which the 
paid in great part from his own profits, and did rna ret;ovcr from, the 
cultivators. The eultivatfjrs were seldom ejected escept for default 
in the payment of revenue, but they rendered to their f^aontm a 
Variety of miscellaneous servnres known as hhtil Mf^ari. TiiMition 
under native rule aptivars to have been light. When the Dislrict 
escheated to the Bnlish Government, the total Lintl revenue of the 
kholm area ivas about a lakh of rupees, nearly a (ptarier of which was 
alienated. Short-term settlements were made in ihe years succeeding 
the annexation, till on the transfer of the f’listrici to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces in iSfia a proclamation was issued statii\g that a regular long-term 
settlement would he made, at which \\\z or hereditary managers 

and rent-collectors of villages would receive proprietary rights. The 
protracted disturbanCEs ciiiliJed by the adhertints of Surendra &th, liow. 
ever, prevented any real progress being made with the suncy^; anti ihi,s 
ga%‘C lime for the expression of an opinion by the local officers that (he 
sj'stcm of settlement followed in other Districts w'as not suited to ihu 
circumstances of Samhalpur. After considerable discussion, the inci¬ 
dents of land tenures were considerably modified in 187?, 
or hereditary managers received, propriebiry tights only in their 
or honve-farnt land, which wus granted to them free of revenue In lieu 
of any shore or drawback on the rental paid by tenants. \V nste lands 
and forests remained the property of Government; but the ^asuti'n 
enjoy the rental on lands newly broken up during the currency of 
settlement, A sufficiency of forest land to meet the necessities of 
the villagers was allotted for their use, and in cases where the aica 
was in eiCKs of this it was demarcated and set ajiart as a fuel anil 
fttddcr reserve. Occupancy right was confem.xl on all teiumts exoejrt 
sub-tenants Qlhhegrii, The system ww Intended to restrict the power 
of alienation of land, the gmnl of which had led to the exproijrklion of 
the agricultural by the money-lending castes, and the same pulicy has 
reccnlly received exprciision in the Central Provinces Tenancy Act of 
1898, A settlement was made for twelve yeare in 1876, hy which 
the revenue demand was rai,sed to i*ift lakhs, the net revenne;, exclud¬ 
ing aissIgninemLs, being Rs. 93,000. On the expiry of this .scttleniient, 
the District was again settled between 1885 and 18S9, and the assess* 
ment was mised to 1-59 lakhs, or by 38 per cent 'i’he revenue iuL-Idencc 
per acre was still extremely low, falling at only R. o—3“ r * (ii'iaxinnim 
R. D-S-io, minimurti H. o-a) excluding the The icmi of 

this settlement \nricil from fourteen to fifteen years. It expired in 1907 
and the Disirkt is again urater settlement. 
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Tin? collections of Sand revenue and inlid revenue have itiricd tts 
shown below, in thousand-^ of rupees 
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The marui^,'cmcni of U^ral alhur^ outside the municipal urea of 
SAMtiAt.ec.rR: Town, is eiitnt.'ited to a Hintrict cotinHI and four local 
board-S, one each for the northern and southern c^rtates, 

and one for the remaiining area of each tuAst/, The income of the 
District council in f9o.^-4 wms Hi 55,000, while the eKpendiiure on 
cilucation was Rs^ 34,000, 

The police force consists of 4^2 officers and men, including a special 
reserve of 25, and 3 mounted constabltis., bcsidea 3,765 watchmen 
for 2,693 inhabited towns and viHages, line Dji^trict Su|>erintendeni 
sometimes has an Asiistant, Special measures lutvc recently Ijcen 
taken to improve the efficiency of the police force, by the importation 
of ^lUbordtnatc officers from other Districts. Sambalpur has a District 
jatl with accommodatkin for 187 prisoners, including 34 fetnales, I'hc 
daily average number of prisoners in t904 w,as i4r* 

In respect of education the District is very bncltw.ird. Only 3^3 per 
crait, of the male population were able to read and write in 1901, and 
but 400 femaltt were returned os literate, ‘I'hc proportion of children 
under mstruction to those of jtchool-eoing age is 6 per cent. Statistics 
of the number of pupils under instruction arc as follows; ifi38o-r) 
3,266, (1890-1) 7,14s, (1900-1) 4,344, (1903-4) 9,376, "fhe la-sl figure 
includes 2,366 girls, a noticeable increase ha\‘lng lately butn mndc. 
The educational in.stiLutkms comprise a high school at l^ambalpur town, 
an English middle school, 6 vernacular middle schools, and ran primary 
schools, I'rimary classes and masters are attached to two of the middle 
Jichoola. There are six (lovernment girls' schools in the Dlsirct, A 
small school for the depressed tribe* has been opened by missionaries, 
Oriyi k taught in all the .schools. The District i* now making progresu* 
m respect of education, a number of new scbrK>ls baxirig been oprened 
recently. The total expenditure in 1903-4 was Rs. 40,000, of which 
Ra. 35,.ooo was provided from Provincial and f/xal funds and Ra, 4,700 
by feta. 

The District has seven dispensaries, with accommodation for 6j in¬ 
patient*. in 1904 the number of cases treated was 85,840, of whom 
836 were in-jiaticnts, and 1,999 uperations were performetl. The total 
expenditure w^a* Rs, 10,700. 

\'accination is compulsory in the municijial town of Sambalpur, 
I'hc number of persorus successfully vaccinated in r903-.t ^vas 45 per 
1,000 of the Di^^trict population. 
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[j. B. Fuller, JSr///m^ a/ /?r/Vr/(1891). A District Gazetteer is being 
compiled] 

Sambalpur TahsIL - Eastern tahsil of the District of the same name, 
Bengal, lying between 21® 8' and 21® 57' N. and 83® 26^and 84*26' E., 
with an area, in 1901, of 1,822 square miles. 1 he population in that year 
was 362,622, compared with 344,39* in 1891. In 1905 the Cliandar- 
pur-Fadampur and MilkhurdA estates, with an area of 333 square miles 
and a [wpulation of 87,320, were transfcrrctl to the BilSspur District 
of the Central Pro^nces, and the revised figures of area and popula¬ 
tion of the tahsil arc 1,489 square miles and 275,302 persons. The 
density is 185 persons per square mile. The tahsil contains one tow-n, 
Sambalpur (i>opulation, 12,870), the District and tahsil head-quarters; 
and 766 inhabited villager. Excluding 190 square miles of Government 
forest, 56 per cent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. If 
the iamindilri estates be also excluded, the percentage is 68. 'I hc culti- 
s-ated area in 1903-4 was 851 square miles, 'Hie demand for land revenue 
in the same year was Rs. 68,000, and for cesses Rs, 14,000. 'I'he tahsil 
consists of a strip of open country along the left bank of the Maliiiudl 
river, flanked to the east and south by hills. It contains seven samln- 
dart estates, with a total area of 614 square miles. 

Sambalpur Town.--Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name, Bengal, situated in 21® 28' N. and 83® 58' E. It is the terminus 
of a branch line of the Bengal-Nigpur Railway, 30 miles from 
JhSrsugri junction, and 349 from Calcutta. 'The town lies along the 
left bank of the MahJnadl, and is very picturesquely situated, com¬ 
manding a beautiful riew of the river for several miles, with wooded 
hills in the background. In flood-time the width of the Mahinadf 
is more than a mile, and portions of the town have been submerged on 
one or two occa.sions, but during most of the year there is only a stream 
40 or 50 yards wide. During the open season a pontoon bridge over 
the .Mahanadi is maintained by the Bengal-N.^gpur Railway, ginrg 
place to a ferry in the monsoon months. The population in 1901 was 
12,870, and has risen by more tlwn 30 per rent, since 1891. The 
town derives its name from the Somkii Devi, its tutelary deity. There 
ore no buildings of importance; but the Brahmapuril temple of 
jagannUth has a great reputation for saiKtity, am] many civil suits are 
decided by the oaths of parties taken at this shrine. Sambalpur was 
constituted a municipality in 1867. 'I’hc municipal receipts and 
expenditure during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 28,000 
and Rs. 29,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income had risen to 
Rs. 48,000, mainly derived from octroi. A wing of a native infantry 
regiment was stationed here until 1902. Sambalpur is the commercial 
centre for most of the District, and also the States of Sonpur,*Patni, 
and Rair&khol. It contains a depot for cooly emigrants to .\s.sam. 
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The principal industries arc the wearing of /asar silk and cotton cloth 
b)’ hand. A printing press with OriyS and English type was established 
in 1902, to celebrate the restoration of Oriyi as the court bnguage of 
Sambalpur. 'fhe town possesses a high school with a boarding house 
and 33 pupils a girls’ school, and Oriyfl and Hindi l>ninch schools. 
It also has a nmin dispensar}’ and a police hospital. 

Sarabhal Tahsil.—South central faAit/ of Morndilbad District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the /argatia of the same name, 
lying lietween 28® 20' and 28“ 49' N. and 78® 24' and 78® 44' E., with 
an area of 469 square miles. Population increased from 245,619 in 
1891 to 245,886 in 1901. There arc 466 villages and three towns: 
Sambhal ({wpulation, 39,715), the bead^juarters, Soiah Sarai 
(10,623), Jind Sirs! (5,894). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,55,000, and for cesses Rs. 61,000. The ilensity of popula- 
uon, 524 persons per square nulc, is about the Dbtrict average. In 
the cast of the /aAst/ the soil is sandy, and agriculture is precarious; 
but the r«t consists of fertile h»am, including some of the best villages 
in the District. Tlic Sot or Yar-i-Wafildllr drains the central portion 
and smaller channels cross the south. \\'hcat and sugarcane arc the 
most important crops. In 1902-3 the area under cultK-ation was 
399 square miles, of which 25 were irrigated, mostly from wells. 

Sambh^ Town.-Hcad-quarters of the /aAsi/o( the same name in 
AIor 3 dAb.ld District, United Provinces, situated in 28® 35' N. and 
78” 34' E., 23 miles south west of MoradAbad city by a metalled road 
Population (1901), 39,715. The town is beliesed by the Hindus to 
have exist^ m the three epochs preceding the present or Kali 

Y u^ tenth incarnation of Vishnu will appear 

in Sambhal. Many ancient mounds exist in the neighbourhood, but 
fi n explored. Tradition reUtes that Prith»1 RAj of Delhi 

^ly defeat^ Jai Chand of Kanauj dose to Sambhal, and an earlier 
S ^ P*"*"*" between the RAjS of Delhi and 

reduced the neighbourhood for a 

of the earl) Muhammadan kings, who posted a governor here. In 
1346 the governor revolted, but was speedily crushed Firoz ShAh III 
on Afgto s«„bh.l in .,L. with ordm .o~.vil! 
Ka^hr every ^ and ravage the whole country dll Khargfl, the Himlu 
chief, wlw had murdered some Saiyid.s, was given up. In the fifteenth 

I^hi ai^d the kings ^ Jaunpur, and on the fall of the latter Sikandar 
1^1 held his court here for some years. liAbar appointed his son. 

It himsdf Under Akbar Sambhal was the headquarters of a sarAJr 
ut in the reign of ShAh JaMn its importance began to wane and 
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Moradnb3d took its place. In the eighteenth centurj- Sambhal was 
chiefly celebrated as the birthplace of the Pindari, Amir Khan, who 
raided Rohilkhand in 1805 and afterwards founded the State of Tonk. 

ITie town site is scattered over a considerate area, and contains 
a mound marking the ruins of the old fort. No building stands on this 
except a mosque, claimed by the Hindus os a Vaishnaxa temple, but 
in reality a s|>ecimen of early PathSn architecture in which Hindu 
materials were probably used. The mosque contains an inscription 
recording that it was raised by Hibar; but doubts have been cast 
on the authenticity of this. There are many HiiKlu temples and 
sacreri .spots in the neighbourhood. The town contains a tnhsin, 
a munsifl, a dispensary, and a bnuKh of the American .Methodist 
Mission. It has l)ecn a municipality siiKe 1871. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and cx|)enditure ascraged Rs. 21,000. 
In 1903-4 the income \»as Rs. 30,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 23,000); 
and the expenditure was Rs. 29,000. Rcfln^ sugar is the chief article 
of manufacture and of trade, but other places nearer the railway have 
drawn away |iiin of its former commerce. Wheat and other grain and 
gfa arc also exported, and there is some trade in hides. Combs of 
buflalo horn are manufactured. The tahAll school has 142 pupils, 
and the municipality manages two schools and aids seven others with 
349 ptipils. 

Sftrabhar L4ike.—.\ famous salt lake in Riljputilna, on the borders 
of the Jodhpur and Jai|iur States, lying between 26° 53' and 27® 1' N. 
and 74® 54' and 75® 14' E., and distant, by railway, 53 miles north-cast 
of .Ajmer, and 230 miles south-west of Delhi. The lake is situated 
nearly 1,200 feet above sea-level, and when full is about 20 miles in 
length (from south-east to north-westX from 2 to 7 miles in breadth, 
and covers on area of about 90 square miles. In the hot months its 
bed is generally quite dry, but, after exceptionally heavy rains, it con¬ 
tains water throughout the year. It is dependent for its supply on 
three rivers which empty themselves into it; of these, two come from 
the spurs of the Arflvalli Hills to the west, and the third from the 
country to the north. The annual rainfall at the town of Silmbhar 
averages nearly 20 inches, and at Nlwa about 17 inches. ITie 
surrounding country is .sandy and sterile, but the view of the lake in 
the hot season is \x'r>’ striking. Standing on the low saixly ridges to 
the south, one secs wlwt looks like a great sheet of glittering snow, 
with sometimes a pool of water here and there, and a network of 
narrow paths; but what appears to be frozen snow is a white crisp 
effliuescence of salt According to local tradition, the goddess 
Sakamixari (the consort of Siva>, in return for some service done her, 
converted a dense forest into a pLiin of silver, and subsequently, at 
the request of the inliabitants, who dreaded the cupidity and strife 
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which such a possession wouKl excite, transformed it into the present 
salt lake, which was named Sdmbhar (a corruption of Sakambar) after 
her. This is supposed to have happened in the sixth century. To 
determine the origin of the salt, a special investigation has recently 
been conduced by the Geological Survey of India, Borings made in 
the lake-bed at three pbecs show that the thickness of the silt varies 
from 6i feet at the eastern end to 70 feci near the centre and 76 feet 
at the noTth-wcsiem CTd, and that the rocks below this silt are, in each 
^ schwts the kind cropping up around the edges of the lake, and 
f^ing the hills belcmging to the Ari>-alli series in the neighbourhood. 
It « therefore considered iliat the salt resources of Simbhar are 
^nfined to this body of silt filling in a depression of the ArSvalli 
schists and gneisses, and that the srduble compounds of sodium stored 
m the silt have accumulated by the evaporation of the water brought 
in ever>- yw by the nvers which arc in flood after heavy rains. The 
concentration of ^mmon salt and of the other less abundant sotlium- 
compounds associatc'd with it has been eflecietl in n mnnn 
to areas of internal closed drainage in all arid regions. 'ITicre is 
nothing to show a post inroad of the ocean, and no rock salt lieds exist 
in the geological formation of the area. 

l*he .Sambhar Ukc is said to have l>een worked by the imnerial 

fhTh'T: V fof AhTd 

chW, If »»Kn. rt came mlo the htmtU of it, pnsent owner,, the 

chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur. The western lialf belongs entirely to 
the and the eastern half, including the town^Simbhar is 

by the two States jointly. J'hc lake is said to ha%-e passed for 

annmVhn^y.k J^nUsh Government, in order to repay itself 

-ncurred in restoring rnder in Shekh.S and 

the condition that, if the s.)., of *,1. eac^rf , „ ‘ J, ? 

^^iTh:’";’^nhc“«:: 'r ".x"' 'unt 

.““t'o:: 

flodhm.r , a ^ ^ a certain quaniitv 

wa, exccated. the quantity of alt manufanured to the ^d of 

•■-eluding that delivered frL oHs, ^nd^ frel^, 

-U«e, dtc.. wa, about ,.,40.000 tore,, 
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.salt Ime been 336 bkhs, and the expcnditurct including all treaty 
and royalty payments, 394 lakhs, leaving a credit balance on April 1, 
1904, of 33 lakhs, or a little over £313,000. The average cost of 
extraction and storage has been rather more than 7 pies (or one 
halfpenny) per maund, or about one rupee per ton. Duty was first 
levictl at the lake c»n October i, 1878, when the customs line w.is 
abolished. Between April 1, 1879, and March 31, 1904, the gross 
receipts from all sources have been 3453 lakhs and the total ex- 
|jcnditurc 361 lakhs leaving a surfilus of 3191 lakhs (over 14^ million 
pounds sterling). 'Fhe as'erage yearly net receipts have thus been 
nearly 83 lakhs or about £584,340. 

Salt is obtained by three methrxls: namely, from permanent salt¬ 
works constructed in the bed of the lake, called fyars ; from shallow- 
solar es-aporation pans of a temporary nature constructed on the lake- 
shore ; and from enclosed sections of the bed on which salt forms so 
to speak, spontaneously. In 1903-4 (when only about one-fourth of 
the usual quantity of salt was manufactured) 34,000 labourers of both 
sexes were employed on the extraction and storage of kyir salt and the 
storage of pan salt, and the average daily earnings were about 5J annas 
per head. 'Fhe castes employed arc Italais, Barftrs, GQjors, jAts Kasais 
(butchers), Khatlks Kumh.'lrs, Mfllis Mughals. PathSns and Regars; 
and nearly all permanently reside in the neighbourhood. There are 
three railway statioas on the lake—at Simbhar, GOdha, and Kuchiwan 
Road or NSwa—and the line runs into all the principal manufacturing 
works or walled enclosures. 'Fhe salt is stored close to the lirrc and 
loaded direct into the railway wagons; it is largely consumed in RSj- 
puUUaa, Central India, the United Provinces, and in the Punjab south 
of KamJll, and it also finds its way into the Central Provinces and 
Nepal, The lake has been obserx-cd to furnish diminished quantities 
of salt during the last few years; but samples of mud, taken at depths 
of from 4 to 13 feet Ixclow the surface, have recently been found 
on anal}'sis to contain 6 per cent, of salt, and from this fact it is esti¬ 
mated that, in the upper r3 feet of the lake-sill, the accumulatc<l 
salt amounts to just one million tons per square mile. v\s the total 
quantity removed by artificial means since the commencement of the 
British lease in 1870 has been only about four million tons, the 
system of manufacture has resulterl in but a small inroad into the 
total stocks. 

[F. Ashton, ‘Salt Industry of R4jputana’ in \\\t Joyrnal of Imdiam 
Art and Industry^ \kA.vL\ 

Sambhar Town. -Town within the joint jurisdiction of the 
.States of Jodhpur and Jaipur, in RijputAna, situated in 76® 55 N. 
and 75” ii' K., at the south-eastern extremity of the Sambhar I.ake 
cm the R.’ljiwitan.i-Malwil Railway. Population (1901), 10,873. In 
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the idwn art! a, pitsx niid te 3 t^ni[>h office, several I actituds, including 
one for girls kept up by the United Free Church of Scoiiand Mission, 
and a couple of hospitals, one of wliich is mainLiined by the British 
Govcrnmenit for the Licnefit of thase employed on the salt Infecv Sit in* 
bhar is a verj' atidcrti town. Tt was the first capital of the CbauhSn 
K.'tjptits when tl^e) came to Kajputniia from the Ganges about the 
niiddle of the eighth centufj ; and the last Hindu king of Delhi, 
iVithwi RAj ChauhAn, who died in i r^a, ums proud to be stylcil 
Simbltari Rao or lord of Sainhhar, It ap(>ears to have been held 
by I he Muhammadan kings and emperors of Delhi from the Ixrgi fi¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century' till about 170S, witen it was taken, with 
the sixty villages attached to it, by the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jai[>Lir. 
Subsequently first one State and then (hu other, taking advantage of 
any lemporaTy weakness in its neighbour* approprioicd the out lying 
villages till only twelve, besides the town of Sftmblmr, rcmalnod m 
joint possession. 

Sambhugaej:— Village in the headquarters subdivision of Myinen- 
Singh I>istnct, hastem Bengal and Assam, situated In, 24’’ 4fi'' and 
90" 2f EL, 3 miles east of Nsslrahld Population (1901), 500 It is 
onc^of the busiest mans in the District for country pmduce of all 

kinds, exporting large quonmies of jute, and also of rice and mu’itard 
seed. 

Samwwari.-River in the G.'iro Hills, Easicm nungnl and Assam, 
sVe SoMKf;w.^kt. 


Samka (Burmese, State in the central division of (he 

bout hem Shan States* Burma, lying between 19° s^' atrd 30^ at' N. 
and 96 43' and 9^"^ 10' E, with an area (fncluding (he jrmaU depen¬ 
dency of Pongmu on the north) of 357 square miles. It is bounded 
m the north hy Yawnghwe; on the cast by H^htungj on the south 
1^ Namtok and Sakoi; and cm the west by Lnilong. Samka consists 

aomitos long, shut m by high ranges on 
Lither side, thu higher sloper of which belong to the adjoining States, 
la ^jrown ^th in the valleys and in on the hills, and 

crops and ground tmbt are extensively cultivated. 'J’he popula¬ 
tion m 1901 was 17,643, distributed sn 241 villages. Cla.ssifkd accord^ 
mg to language, 7,698 of the inhabitanLs were Shans, 5,187 Taungthus, 
TK j ^(1 hut 350 peraons were returned as Buddhkts. 

;^e h^quartm of the Myora are at Samfea (population, r,Sg9), 
in the centre of the State oti the bank of the Pilu. The revenue in 
1^-4 amoumed to Rs. 17.000* the main «mfce being ; 

^ ! the expenditure included ro,ooo tribute to the British Dovero- 

IrV «pent on public 

works, and Rs. r,6oo on the pay of olKcLals, 

Samla.— Petty State in KkTHiAW'kR, Bombay- 
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S am pgaon. —South-iMslcm /'tfA/ntci tif Bvlgauni JJaslrkt, Bombay, 
lying httwiien if 38' and 15^ 59' N, aiid 74'' 3®' 74 “ 59 ' 

with Jim urea of 40CJ square miles, ll eontitins laj villagc^^ iiKluilifig 
Honoal (iwpLilation, Sffijs). The hitad-quarters are at Sam|>gtton, 
a snird^ \kl\iige» The populuti&n in 1901 wua 132448- compaTed with 
133,^33 in i&gu The density, 314 persons i>er square mile, is above 
the District avurtigc. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
3 takhSj and for cesses Rs. 31,coo. Sampgaon has a great vanety of 
soil and surface. From die hilly v.x^i the country gradually sinks cost* 
wards into 4 great plain of black cotton soil. In the Bouih-west, ranges 
of quartz ;uid fronstonc, about 1 50 feet high and a ijuaitw to hidf a 
mile aiJiirtr run nearly north mid souttu The .Malpmblia river crosses 
the middle of the td/itJta from west to east. !iam|)gaon li« in the 
imnsition tmd between ihc hills and plains, und enjoys a fair immunity 
from famine. A portion is also protected by a 5u|>ply of water from 
the Oadekeri tank. The nrmuai oinfaB uvemges about 30 inches- 
Sampla TahsiJ.-^rrtAf/fof Rohtak District, Punjab, lying between 
28“ 35' and N. and 76" 35' S®' ^ - ^ ^^ea of 

409 square miles. The population in 1901 was 163433, compared 
with 149,81S in 1891. It conUttus the town* of U\HAOLkGAaK 
([Hjpulatiosi, 5i974) and Kliarkhaitda (3-7^5)? vilLiges, includ¬ 

ing the ‘rtOttfi£^d area* of S^jupla, its headquarters. 1 he Luid revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 3-1 lakhs, 'fhe greater |^t of the 
is an arid upland plain, the northern jjortion of which is now 
watered by the Western Jumna Canal In the extreme south-east is a 
small lowland tract, irrigated by countless water-] Efbi. 

SaenraJa Tahstl. TaAsi/ of Ludhiana District, FunjaU lying on 
the ssouth bunk of the Sutlej, between 30® 37 ' 5 ^ 

76^ 2' and 76'* 24' E-, vvith an area of 291 square nvilcs. 'Hie popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was iS 4 t 995 t compared with i|fl,J7n in 1S91- It con¬ 
tains the two (owns of IChakka {population, 3-83®) and MACtiHtwAiiA 
(5,58s) I and 363 villages, of w hich Samr 5 la is the hoad-quMters. The 
land revenue and cesses in i90'3-’4 amouinted to 3 'S 

Sarothar State, Treaty State in Central India, under the Bundel- 
khand political Agency, lying between 33° 43' =s“ 57 ' N- and 

78" 48'and 79° 7' with an urea of about 178 square niilci^ The 
name is most probably a corrupiioii of ShamsheiBarb, by which the 
capital is still known. U ta bounded on the north and ea.st by 
xtie Jitaun District of thu United Provinces; on the south by 
District ^ and on the west by the Bhander/ir/jftJwd of the Gwalior 
State and by Jhinsi DtslrtcL The territory consists of an almost 
unbroken level plain, 5]iaf«i>' covered w-itb trc-cs Hii: soil is only 
moderately fertile, and, though traversed hy the Pabiij aiul Beiw 4 , 
both large strcu,nui> U eiitirdy dependent on tlic rain full for its pro- 
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ducliviiy. Geologically, the State consUts of Bundclkhand gneiss and 
allied rooks, in great part concealed by alluvium, llic climate is 
generally temperate, though hotter than that of The rainfall, 

as shown by a ten years’ record, a\*erages 30 inches. 

On the death of Mahilrljd Kilm Chandra of Datia in 1733, a dispute 
ar<^ regarding the succession to tlrat State. In his contest with ri\-al 
cl^mants Indrujit, who succeeded, liad been assisted by various petty 
chieb, among whom was Naune Sdh GQ)ar, a son of a man in the 
sers’icc of the Datil State. On his accession to |X)wer Indrajlt rewarded 
Naunc Sah’s son, Madan Singh, with the title of lUjdhar and the 
governorship of Sumthar fort, a ja^r of fu’c rillagcs being later on 
granted to his son I>cvi Singh. The latter w;is succeeded by his son 
I^jlt Singh. During the disturbances caused by tlie Marflthl inva* 
Sion, Ranjit Singh l)ecame independent and received the title of Rajil 
from the MarAth&s. On the establishment of the British supremacy, 
he r^ucsted to ^ taken under protection, and a treaty was concluded 
in 1817, conBrming him in jiossession of the territory he then held. 
In 1827 Ranjii Singh died and was succeeded by his son Hinduiwt, 
who, however, became of unsound mind, the administration being 
entr^t^ to his Rlnl. In i86j an adoption sa»aJ was granted to the 
Chief, the ^hgatjon to pay succession dues being remitted (1877) in 
the ca^ of a direct successor. In 1864 the eldest son Chliatar Singh 
asserted his claim to rule the Slate, which was recognized by Govern- 

being assigned for the main* 

’ 'u* ^'nun Singh {a/ias 

All Bahadur). In 1883 this arrangement was dunged, a cash alloirance 

being given in lieu of the parsana. Hindupat died in 1890; and 

*? ^ the length of time Chhatar Singh had 

teen actiul ruler decided that no formal recognition of his succession 

th^ S't'gh was a good administrator and improved 

vent-^ w^ ‘he ^te considerably. During his rule a salt con- 

State recei^ed'l^ T" ‘ by which the 

iiwl lan/t I ^ Compensation for dues formerly levied ; 

^ njJC, Chhaur Singh received ihe utic of MahirJil u 

»on Bit Sineir'lte'"’Ih '***’ ™ succeeded by his 

rill ai . . * who received ihc title of Maha- 

tXT/H^^k ‘M- The chief beurs the hereditary 

t"l« of Hi., HighiwM and Raja, aral receives a salute of 11 guns. ^ 

a “ , ^ by 17 cenu during the last 

dc^e, owing to famine. Hindus number 31,211, or 93 wr cent 

and .Musalnilns 2,229. or 7 ,>cr cent TTic density in ,901 was 188 
lierson, per *juare mile. The princi.ul caste, a.^ 
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or iier ocnt^; Brahcnari,^ 3 f 3 oo, ur j i per cttit-j I,r>cllit!if j^opoi. ur 
ij |K.T cent.; Kaclilns and GQ>ra. 2,o«j cacli, or v jjer deni.; iiLitlarlft-s 
i,7«5, or 5 \Kr ccnL The State couiams go in]luges and one town. 
Samimaj* {[jopulatiorii fijf 236 ), the capiiah Vor a Hindu Suite in this 
jioit of India the pcrceniagc of MusalrnSns is uimsuaJly high. Ihe 
Mahammadan etement also takes a considerable ijari In [he adtninia- 
tmtion. The prevailing form of speech Is Bundelkhandl. About 
jser cent, of the population are supported by agricuUure and tj per 

cetSL by general; labour. , 

The soil is for the most part [xnir, and ilte country is singularly 
devoid of hmJwj which are fairly comniort in the rest of Bundclkliaiid. 
'rhe principal soils aie mdr, an inferior black soil; AaMr^ a grey soil j 
/iitrua, a yellowish red soil, which Is the most prevalent; and 
a ilony soil, strewn with boulders of gneiss, and of very little agncuUmral 
value. Of the total area, R$ square miles, or 42 per cent., are culti¬ 
vated, of which only 519 acreii are irrigable; 45 inij^uare miles, or 25 jier 
cent., arc cultivable but not cultivated; and the rest is jungle and 
wasta Of the cropped iirca, Jea^ar occupies 30 square miles, or 
35 per cunt.; wheat, 3o square inUcs, or pur cent.; gntiu, ig square 
miles, or 22 per cent-; and cotton, 5 squtirc milts. 

rhe only metalled rtiad in the State is S miles in length, and leadjs 
to Moth, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, The ojieiung of 
the railway in i SSa bos greatly facilitated the esiiort of grain, for whidi 
there was formerly no markeL SiUtpetre Ls esported in some quantiiy, 

mainly to Bhoiial. ■ j i t ■ 

The udministration is Ciirried oh by- the chief, a-vjisted by Im 
(minister). The Smie is divided into four with head-quarters 

at Shamshergarht Amargarh, Mabiirljganj, and Lohargarh, each under 
a taAilfdar. In all general administrative matters [|w hwU/ h^ full 
powers. The chief exercises plenary criminal jurisdiction, and is the 
final court of rcfurcticc in other maltcrs. 

riie revenues of the Stale, More its territories were reduced by the 
Mardth^, arc said to have amounted to i ^ lakh*. 'I be annual reccipii 
arc now i-$ lakhs, mostly derived from land. The M^>enditun; is 

al>out the same- . , o' t. 

A regular settlement was made in tfig5 by MahAt^^jii Chhatir 
under which the land la farmed out and the revenue collected in cash 
frimi the /w/'/u (lease) holders, in two iusialments. The incidence of 
the land revenue demand is Ks. 5 ivcr acre of the cultivated area. 
No land ia alitmated in jJgirs^ Until MahJrfljil Chhatar Suigh 5 nm^ 
when the British rupee wai made legal tender, the cui^cy consisted 
of the Alx/fu iMAi rupee of Jhansi and the iMlB coin. 

The trcuqis consist of the chiefs body guard of ii horsemen and 
40 footmen, and an irr^uUr force employed as iwlicc, which numbers 
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iftQ horses imd 500 foc^tnicn. There are :iliK> six guns nijmned by 50 
gunncTs. A a post ofhee, a hm|aial, and five schools wiih 190 
pupils are niainlairvcd in the Siai& 

Samthar Town. —'QipitaJ of ihe Stale of ihc same name in Cen¬ 
tral India, situated in 55^50' N. and 78° 55' E., about 8 miles from the 
.Moth station on the Great Indian Peninsula Raibny. Papulation 
I’hc town, which is often called Shamshet^rh, was 
built in the seventeenth ctnlurj, and waji subsequently reconstructed 
by Chh^utr Singh. U contains the R. 1 j 3 ,^s phulacc, a jail, a post office, 
and a htwpital, 

Samulcottah.— Town in Godivari District, Madras. *IS?tr SAitAi.’ 

KOT. 


SanmndrJ.— JhAji/ of the new I.yallEmr Ihstrict, Punjab, ]yin^» 
beiwet-n jo® 50' and ji^ 30' N. and 7?^ 39' and 73° 31^ E., w ith an 
area of 1,^09 square mtlcs. The population in 1906 was 
It cuniains 495 %ilkgc«^ including Samundti (j>oputalion, 765)^ the 
hcad-quurtdni. The land revenue and cciscs in 1905^^ amounted to 
6'7 lakhs. The conitsiis of a level plain sloping gently towards 
the RAvi and the Deg on the south, and is now wholly irrigated by (he 
Chen 4 b Qinat, except for a few scattered plots in the Rivi lowlands 
which still depend on wells. The soil generally is a fine The 

boundaries of the inAsil were somewhat madefied at the time of the 
formation of the new District, 

Sanala. —Petty Slate in Kathiawak, Bombay. 

Sanand Taiuka. -^Central /a/jiAtt of Ahmpdabfld District, Bombay, 
lyjng between 47^ and if 7' N. and 5' and 72“ 32^ E., with an 
area of 361 square mi Eos. It contains one town, Sanand (po|)ubiicin, 
3 [s head quartern ; and S3 vilUgcic The po|>uIatioR in jgoi was 
Ji^SJi compared viHih 81,363 in The density, 175 persona 

per square niile, is l&s tiiiii the District average. Und revenue and 
cesto in i903~4 exceeded 2 lakhs. Except for an unduUiling strip of 
land on the weaq SSnand forms the centre of a rich plain of fight soil 

with well-wooded fields; in ihu aon(h and west is a bare stretch of 
black aoii. 

Sanand Town.- Head-quarters of the fJ/iiia of the same name 
in Ahmadabad District, Bombay, situated in 23* K, and 72^* tf J-’ 

Tw and Central India Rsulway, 18 miles from 

A h madAbdd. Popu laimn (190 1 ), 6,783. 1 1 was formerly one of the 

Qp’tals of the bouse of Koth. 'ilie niunkipalily, established in 1885, 
an average inoome during the decade ending 1901 of about 
Ks. 8,000. The income in 1903-4 amounted to Rs, 8,500. The 
town contains three sdioob, two for boys and one for girls, attended 
res|>ect]i'oly by 310 and nS intpits, and including an EpRfish middle 
school with 25 pupib< 
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Sanaudft. — TkakuriUm the Malwa Acencv, Central India. 

Sanaur.— Town in the Patiili taha/, Karmgarh niiamaf, Patidk 
State, Punjab, situated in 30® 18' X. and 76® 31' E., 4 miles south-east 
of Patilla town. Population (t9oiX 8,580. It is a place of some 
antiquity; and in the reign of Bal>ar, Malik Bahi-ud-dln, the Khokhar, 
l)ecame the chief of Saruur with 84 circumjacent ^n’llages, whence the 
pargana was known as the Chaurisi. In 1748 it was conquered by 
.Ma Singh, Riji of Patilla, who founded his new capital of Patilla 
in the neighbourhood. It has a considerable trade in agricultural 
produce, but is deca>'ing owing to the \icinity of Patilla town. Sanaur 
has an .Anglo-vernacular middle school and a police station. 

Sanftwln Tahsll. —Northernmost taJisl/ o( MuzaflTargarh District, 
Punjab, lying between 30* 5' and 30® 47' N"- a»'d 70° 44' and 71® 47' E., 
with an area of r,32i square miles. Its western border rests on the 
Indus. The country along the bunks is low-lying and iN only protected 
from floods by embankments. The eastern portion of the AiArf/ lies 
in the high sandy Thai. The population in 1901 was loo^oqr, com¬ 
pared with 94,245 in 1891. It conuins 140 villages, including Sani- 
win, the head-quarters. Daira D 1 .\ Panah is a place of some religious 
interest The land revenue aiul cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 1-8 
lakhs. 

Slnchl. —.Ancient site in the Bhu|)ll State, Central India, situated 
in 23® 29' N. and 77® 45' E., 5§ miles from Bhdsa, on the Midland 
section of the Creat IiKlian Peninsula Railway. The country between 
Slnchi and Bhilsa is famous as the site of the most extensive Buddhist 
remains now known in India, though, as Fergusson has pointed out, they 
may not have possessed the same importance in Buddhist times, and 
owe their survisal to their situation in a remote and thinly-peopled 
country. The present village of SJinchF stands at the foot of a small 
flat-topped hill of sandstone rising 300 feet above the plain. On the 
centre of the level summit, and on a narrow belt leading down the 
western slope of the hill, stand the principal remains, which consist 
of the great r/w/Si, a snralter one, a chaitya hall, and some ruined 
shrines. 

'Phe great stiipa, the chief object of interest, stands conspicuously 
in the centre of the hill. Tins building forms a segment of a sphere, 
solid throughout, and built r>f red sandstone blocks, with a diameter 
of ifo feet at the base. A berm 15 feet high, sloping outwards at the 
base, forms a raised pathway 5^ feet wide round the sfipa, giving it 
a total diameter of 121 feet 6 inches. The top of the mound is flat 
and originally supported a stone railing and the usual pinnacle. This 
railing was still standing in 1819. Wlien complete, the full height 
must have been 77J feet The t/ufia is enclosed by a massive stone 
railing, with monolithic uprights 1 1 feet high, which Is pierced by four 
vou xxn. ^ , c w 
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gates covered w-ith cam'ng both illustrative and decorative. To the 
north and south originally stood tiro monoliths which may have borne 
of Asoka. one of which near the cast gate was still entire in 
1863 and mewured .5 feet 3 inches in height Just inside each 
gate IS a n«rly life-size figure of one of the Dhyini Buddhas: but 
unfcmunatel) they have been moved, and no longer occupy their 
ongii^ ^itions. The carved gates are the most striking features 
of the ed^^ They stand fadng the four cardinal pdnts, and 

the ornamentation above, 33 feet 11 inches. They are cut in a white 

profusely carv^ with scenes from the Jitaka stories and other legends. 
It w notewyirthy that Buddha himself is nowhere delineated. Bodhl 
^ or footpnnts lUonc represent him ; of the meditating or preaching 
figures common ,n Liter Buddhist sculpture there is no trace 
1 he construction of the mound is assigned to 350 kc. and it was 

»"h ” r of fhe Chinese 

SZ. M»^r , '"'""■on of ihe place, 

ah.le ,he .Mahlvam» merely mirm.e, a (ale of ho, Aroka. when ten. 

The Srihl? 'o,** Sorernor of Ujjain. married the .UuKhter of 
Sreshtm or headman of Chaitiyagiri or V,«„u, „.gar of which 

r-tarVM hall or Buddhis, chuieh whiehU i ^ J 

.^“cSii’e^L"’' ri’-T”' orTkinTTi: ::t: 

me other examples of ^Aat/ya halls beine rockcut All • 

~ '• r tits 

•hrinea «fh coli»«l figure, i °"n ,‘1!^ 

simibr to that on the AlUhiiKaH ii Asoka, carrying a record 

a. Skm..h. harall^'i!!:':!:!^^'!^,-"" ‘tiT"*' t'"?' 
lo Ihe Main milira in charge of Mllwi, ,,,1 appeni^ lefi ulyT^ 
of a r«.d leading ro or round .he\rW:Trintr.:ucS: 
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to the numerous inscriptions on the gates and railings. Some are 
from corporate bodies, as from the guild of ivory workers of Vidishu 
(Bhilsa), and from pnS-ate individuals of all classes, landholders, alder- 
men (Sethi), traders, royal scribes, and troopers, shoning how strong 
a hold Buddhism had obtained on all classes of the people. No 
different sects arc mentioned, such as are met with in Buddhist cave 
records, but the presence of Sai\*a and Vaishnas’a ruimes proves the 
existence of these forms of belief at this period. The donors live 
at various places Eran (EranikaX Pushkara (PokharaX Ujjain (Ujeni), 
and elsewhere. The records run from the first or second century n.c. 
to the ninth arul tenth a. d., and iiKlude some of unusual Interest. One 
assigns the gift of an upper architrave on the south gate to Rano S4i1 
SatakamI, one of the Andhra kings, in characters which fix the date 
of its erection in the first half of the second century b.c. 'I'wo records 
dated (in the Cupta era) in A.n. 412 aird 450 record grants of money 
for the feeding of beggars and lighting of lamps in the great r/Vhrm 
(monastery) of KAkaniUlabota. .Another record appears to refer to 
a Kushan king, probably Jushka or Vlsudcva. In these records the 
name of the place is written KAkaiMda, or in Pali KAkanksa, the name 
Sinchl nowhere occurring. 

The s/iipt was first ducovered by General Taylor in 1818, and wus 
described by Captain Fell in 1819. It has since been the subject of 
accounts by sarious writers, besides forming the basis of three books; 
A. Cunningham, BAl/sa Tofxs (1854); J. Fergusson, Trrt and Serpent- 
Worship (1868 and 1873); and F. C. Maiscy, Sd/trhi and its Remains 
(r892). 

In 1828 Mr. Maddock, Political Agent at Bhopil, and Captain 
Johnson, his .Assistant, injured the two stipas by a careless examina¬ 
tion. Though then well-krtown, the place was practically neglected 
till i 88 i ~2, when the breach in the great stipa was filled in and the 
fallen gates were re-erected. The site is now in charge of the Director- 
Gerx?ral of Archaeolog)', the Bhopal DarbOr gi\*ing a yearly grant 
towards iu upkeep. In r868 the emperor Napoleon III wrote to 
the Begam asking for one of the gates as a gift. The Government 
of India, however, refused to allow it to be removetl, and instead 
plaster casts were taken and sent to Paris; there are also casta at 
the South Kensington Museum in I/xidon, at Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and elsewhere. 

[J. Burgess, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1903X p. 323 
(gives a summary of Skneht literature); Epif^raphia Indica^ snl, viii, 
p. 166.] 

Sandakphu.— One of the principal peaks in the SingiliUI spur of 
the Himilayas, in the head-quarters subdivision of Darjeeling I>is- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 27® (/ N. and 88® o' E. The height above 
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!^ea-leve] ii^ ri»9i3a It CDmiriandfi an unftquftit^ vicu' nol only 

of tilt* Sikkiim snows, hut also of the Nepal mounL'ijrLs^ includirig 
Everest, The Nepal fnKitier rti^ad nirts over the hill, aiod there is a 
sUgimg huiigiiLtow' which is availiblE to Emvellers on application to 
the Deputy-Coinriimoncr of Uarjcelitig, 

Sandarbans,— Govemmeni estate in llte IVcnty-four Parganas and 
Khulna Distnets, Bengal and Backergunge Distnct, Eastern Bengal 
and v\asani. See SirsnAftHANs, 

Sandeman. Fort,— Su 1 x 3 ivistoMt/inrjijr/, anti toft-n tn Zhob IJiairici» 
BaluchistAn, Fort Sandrman. 

Sandi,— Town in the Bilgr3.m hiAsj/ of Hartiot District, United 
Provinces, siuiatcd in 37° ifl' N. and 79” 58'E., at the terminaticm 
of a ufictaBcd rood from Hardol town. Population (1901), 9,07;!, 'Die 
name is said to be derived from R^jiSantiln, a Sonmvansi of JhOsI, who 
expelled the Thathcrlii and founded a fori. S^ndf was suhsequently ac- 
qiirrcd by Saiyids^ who held it for many years. It is .surrounded by fine 
groves of man.gries, and nurih-cast lies the great Dahar Ij.kk. fiAndl 
was a nnunic^iality from 1877 to 1904, when it was constituted a 
^notifiocl area.' During the ten years ending fqor the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 4,200^ and in j 903-4 amounted to R.s. 9,000. 
'l'here_ is an important markel, and the town products blankets and 
small cotton carpets and cloth. There are two schools with a 00 pupils, 
and a branch of the American Methodist Mission is maintained here. 

Sandila TahsD,— South-eastern feiAifJ of Hnrdol District, United 
Provinces, comprising the of Sandlla, Kalyanmal, Gundwa, 

ond Httlamau, and lying between 36'’ 53' and 27° aU N. and 80" 16' 
and So*^ 49' E., with an area of 558 square rni]e«. Population fell from 
1S91 to 2tS5,r95 in 1901, the late of deerca-Sti being the 
highest In the District. There are 415 villages and only one town, 
SAvtiiLA (population, 16,843)^ the /aAii/ head-quarters. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 4,28,000, and for cesseH Rs, fv8,coa. 
The density of population, 477 (wrsons per square mile, is slightly above 
the District average. The /tiArJ/hes between the Uunvii on the north¬ 
east and the Sai on tlte south-west. Near the rivers Inferior sandv 
tracts arc found, the hanks of the CrurntT being especially poor. In 
under cultivation was 338 square milos^ of which 1 ib 
were irrigated. Wells and tanks are almost equally important as u 
source of supply, and the liability of the latter to fail in dry' seasons 
renders the tract very' insecure- 

Saadila Town. —Head-quarters of the fiiAst/ of the same name, 
Harriot District, United Provinces, situatcHl in 27"^ 4' N. and So® 30' E., 
on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, Population (1901), 16,843. 
The town is said to have been founded hy Arakhs, who were ex¬ 
pelled towards I he end of the fourteenth centuny' by the Musalmlns- 
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It WAS by Ksru* ShSli Ty^hlaJc, who built a yiuiiquet new in 

ruinfi. Other niOMjties ute of Ister dale; and a. reniHrkabte buiMin|^ 
called ihc Bari Khanibtia or ' iwdvx pillars,' which oontaind: a tomb, 
was creeled in Akbtir’a rei^. SundlU pos^iisea male and feunale 
hCMptUils and a town hall, besides the usiuil olHces. U hcis been admin¬ 
istered as a municipality since iStSS. During the ten years ending 
1901 the income and expenditure averaged Us. ti,ooQ. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. iSjOco, chidly from octroi (Rs. S,ooo); and the 
ex|jeriditure was Rs. 1:4,000. A market is held twice a week, and 
there is n large export trade in firewoCKi to Lucknow. 'Hic town also 
exports /M/t, gM, and sweetmeats. Miinufaeturcs include art potteryj 
cotton curtains, and tablecloibs w'hich bear artijitic designs in targe 
checks. There are three schools for boys ttnd two for girls^. with a 
total of 430 pupils, and the American Meihfxlist Mission has a branch 


here, 

Sandoway District (Burmese, A coast District in the 

Arakan Di^nsion of Lower Hurmur,^ formed by a narrow strip of sea-board 
tying between 17* 15'' and 19® 3a' N, and 94* o^and 94® 51' E,, with an 
extreme length of 179 miles and an extreme breadth of 4S miles, and 
an area of 3,784 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Ma-i 
river, which seijaruics it from Kyaukpyu District; on the east by the 
.fVrakan Yoma, which divides it from H’hayetmyo, Prome^ Henzadti, and 
Bassein j on the south by the Ryaukchun stream and the Kyadaung 
bilbj. and on the west by the Bay 0/ BcngaL 'J’he siouthem boun¬ 
dary" was formerly the Gwa river, but in 1&93 a sniall tract to tiic south 
of that sirenm waijadded from Bassein District. 

Tlie District is luountainous. The spurs of the tH-rakan \ oma reach 
almost to the coast, so thitl not more than one-eighteenth of the .uea is 
level Kxccpt In this plain, and on the sides of the phyrical 
hilts where fmttgya clearings have been made, the 
District is covered with dense jungle oF considerable 
variety, which adds much to its 1>eauiy. The rnsdn raiige of the 
Arakan V'oma has in the north a direction soudi-cast-by-souih; but 
it gradually curves towsirds the west, and at the source of the Gwa, 
where it crosses the border into Bassein District, it runs noiriy due 
north Hud scadb. In the north some of the pc«iks attain iui elevation 
little shun of 5,000 feet, which falls to 3,^00 feet at Shaukbin, where the 
Taungup pass crosses the range. South of tS® ai'' N, the height rapidly 
diminishes, and at the sources of the Gwa is only about £90 feet. Frum 


the mouth of tire Sandoway river northwards the coast is indented with 
intcrcommuniartliiig tidal creeks i southwards it presents a rugged and 
rocky barrier tej ihu ocean. All uninhabited island, known as houl 
Island, and Ciillcd by the Bumuuis Niinllvakyun, lies off ttie coast. 1 he 
name fs derived from a mud volcano, which gives the inland its conical 
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appearance, and at times pours out a strongly smelling torrent of hot 
mud bubbling with marsh gas. 

Most of the rivers draining the District arc but mountain torrents to 
within a few' miles of the coast The most im|)ortant streams, all of which 
rise in the western slo{)es of the Arakan Yoma, are the Ma-i and the 
I'anlwc, falling into the arm of the sea which divides the island of Ram- 
rec from the mainland ; the Taungup, entering the Bay of Bengal a little 
farther dow*n the coast near the village of the same name; the Sandoway, 
a tidal river navigable by large boats as far as Sandoway town, but un¬ 
fortunate in its roadstead, which is exposed and dangerous; and the 
Gwa, which falls into the Bay of Bengal at 17*36' and forms a good 
anchorage for steamers and vessels drawing from 9 to 10 feet of water. 

The rocks of the District arc mostly Cretaceous. The Ma-i river has 
given its name to a group of beds of the .\rakan k'otna, which occupies 
a large part of the ground, the remainder being taken up by beds of 
eocene age (Nummulitic). ’rhe Ma-i beds comprise limestone, shales, 
and gre)ish-grcen sandstone, while shales, sandstone, and some lime¬ 
stones make up the strata of the Nummulitic group. 

.'Mmost the whole face of the country is covered with forest, varying 
in kind arcording to the deration of the land, whether low, slightly 
hilly, or high. The lowest ground, within tidal limits, b covered with 
dense mangrove jungle. Above this, interspersed among the rice 
plaln^ trees such as the pyinma {Lagtrstrotmia Flos Keginae) and the 
kanyinbyu {Dipterocarpus alatus) are found in some numbers; and as 
^ as the ground rbes, dry forest apj)ears and forms a belt along the 
ower hill slopes. Fhe most important and cluiracterbtic trees here 
are the pymgado {Xy/ia dolabriformis)^ the in {Dipterocarpus tubfr- 
culatus), the /»>7Vrwtf, the kanyinbyti, the tkingan (Ilo/xa odorata\ the 
itttbyyn {Dillema ^ntagyna), and the myauk^haw {//omalium tomen- 
tosum). Various kinds of palm are common, especially the dani (JVipa 
fmheans), 

rhe fauna b very rich and varied, iiK'luding elephants, tigers, 
rh^eros, leopards, wild ca^ bcar^ bbon, wild hog. deer, monkeys, 

. ^^rocodilcs. l*hc jackal b pressing in on the north, and has now 
become quite common in the neighbourhood of Taungup. Game-birds 
are plentiful. 

The dinute of Sandoway is generally considemd to be more pleasant 
and healthy than that of any other i»art of Arakan. As throughout 
urma, t e )car falU into three seasons: the cold season, from 
November to February; the hot season, from Kebruar)- to May; and 
the wet season, from .May to C^ober. The mean monthly nmimum 
and nummum temperatures are 90® in June and 72* in January. 

The rainfall is %'cry hcav)-. During the three years ending 1904 it 
averaged 189 inches tner the Districi, ranging from 158 inches at Gwa 
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to 201 at Taungup, and amounting to 198 inches at Sondoway town. 
July is the rainiest month of the year. Hoods are not uncommon in 
the Sandoway towmship. llic creeks being < narrow, ilie su|)erf!uous 
water received during heavy rains causes them to overdow their banks, 
and in some cases to damage cultivated fields, though in other cases 
the loam deposited helps to enrich the soil. 

The origin of the name of the District is obscure. The following 
is one of the most iiiuginative of the derivations assigned to it in 
the palm-leaf chronicles. There reigned in Bcruu-cs, History 
at a time when the duration of human life was 90 
millions of years, a descendant of the first Buddha of the present 
e{)och, one of whose sons received as his portion the country now 
forming Sandoway District. Fur him the mats or spirits built a city, 
Dwirawadi, near the modem Sandoway. Many ages later a branch of 
another Benares house overthrew the ruling dynasty and started a line 
of their own in Dwirawadi. During the reign of the last of these 
monarchs the country was attacked by the grandsons of a king who 
ruled in Mogaung. .Xrrinng at the mouth of the Thandwe river, the 
invaders failed in their attempts to find the city, owing to the devices 
of its guardian /i.i/, or, as some say, to its miraculous power of soaring 
above the earth in times of danger. At length the guardian withdrew 
her protection, and the brothers then bound the city to the earth with 
an iron chain and divided their conquest into ten shares, nuking 
'Ihandwc (* iron-bound') their capital. The legend of the rule in 
Sandoway of princely houses from Benares rests probably on no oasis 
of fact; but that there has been at least one Shan invasion of Arakan 
is certain, and there seems no reason to doubt that at one time 
Sandoway was the capital of the kingdom of .\rakan. In later years 
Sandoway appears only as a province of the Arakan kingdom, until the 
conquest of .\rakan by the Burmans in 1784. It was then formed into 
a governorship, and its wttn or governor was one of the commanders 
of the Burnjese amiy which in\aded Bengal at the beginning of the 
first Burmese War. The country was ceded to the British with the rest 
of .Arakan by the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826, and was at first garrisoned 
by a regiment of rutive infantry. A few years later the military head¬ 
quarters were transferred to Kyaukpyu. In 1890 Sandoway town was 
attacked by a band of fanatics headed by certain The 

insurgents suc'ceeded in setting fire to the courthouse, but dispersed 
when fired upon by the police, and sirtcc then the District has enjoyed 
uninterrupted quiet. 

Sandoway does not boost of many antiquities ) but it {mjsscsscs three 
features of orchaeolt^cal interest in the pagodas known as the Sandaw, 
.Andaw, and Nandaw, on the hills near Sandoway town. fljcse 
pagodas arc said to have been erected by the old .Arakancse kings in 
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the ycarb a.i», 761-84, to cover respectively a hair, a tijoth, and a rib 
of GauUnu. 'I’hree times a year pilgrims resort to these pagodas, 
reiivaining one day at each shrine. .\Mcicnt silver coins are sometimes 
found, struck by kings of Arakan, some of which bear dates and names 
in Burmese characters, aiKi others in Persian or varieties of Ndgari. 
Stones inscribed in Sanskrit, of the eighth century, luvc been dis¬ 
covered near the Sai>doway river. 

The population at the last four enumerations was: (1873)55,3^5, 

Population. 65A82, (i^i) 78,509, and (1901) 90,927- 

The priiKipal statistic's of area and population in 
1901 are given in the following table:— 
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For Ix>wer Burma the rate of growth during the past thirty years has 
been slow, though the |)o(nilation has increased nwre rapidly tiian in 
the adjacent District of Kyaukpyu. 'Hie density is still, however, 
below that of Kyaukpyu, and in new of the large proportion of hill 
countr)- IS never likely to be much enhanced. In 1901, 79,400 persons 
(or 87 |)cr cent, of tlie population) were Buddhists, 6,500 (7 per cent.) 
Animists and 3,900 (4 per cent.) Musalmins. The tide of Muliam- 
madan immigration, which has flooded the imrthem portion of the 
coasto of Arakan, can hardly be said to have yet penetrated as far 
^uth as Sandoway. In 1901 the Hindus numbered only 558. 

Bunn^ was .sj>oken by 54,300 persons, Arakanese by 28,100, and 
Chin by 7,100. / 

The num^r of Arakanese in the District in 1901 was 29,400: but, 
ArakT Kyaukjiyu, .Sandoway possesses more Burmans than 

*^'"8 ^^700. The only other 
hm "c Chirw, inhabiting the eastern 

hOI areas, who numbered 6,800 in 1901. The number of those engaged 

agriculture in 1901 was 71,800, or nearly 79 per 
c«t. of the toul population, a very high proportion. Of the total 

!l^e “ dc,x:ndent upon cultivation 


Christians in 1901, of whom 477 were natives, mostly 
BaiKu,ts. The Amencan Ba,gist Union has esUblislied a church at 
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Sanduwi'My town, and a school for Chin children. The mission has a 
good many converts among the Chins and a few among Burmans. 

'Fhe prevalent soils arc loams, more or less sandy. Owing to the 
hilly conformation of the surface, there ore no large homogeneous 
tracts. In the low-lying lands which receive the 
drainage from the surrounding hills, the soil may be 
excellent, while that on neighbouring sl<>|)es may be {kky. A tract 
classification was, however, made at the settlement of 1897-8, as 
follows. 'Fhe best land includes the greater |)ortion of the Taungup 
township, a belt of land on both banks of the Sandoway river, an open 
space surrounded by hills in the Sandoway township, and a few 
scattered areas of excellent cro|> bearing land in the Gwa township. 
A second tract consists of the lighter and inferior soils found in tlic 
vicinity of Taungup, and some scattered stretches near the sea-c-oast 
amd on the slopes of the hills in the Sandoway and Gw'a townships. 
*11)0 last division is a sandy ridge along the coast of the Hay of Bengal, 
stretching from I'adin to Gwachaung, where the soil is ver)' much 
exhausted and inferior to that in the two other areas. 

TauHgya or hill clearings are worked chiefly for sugar cane, plan¬ 
tains, cotton, and maize, while rice, tobacco, and scsaxnum arc grown 
in the plains and valle>'s. Different systems of cultivation ore followed 
in different parts of the District. In the Taungup and Sandoway 
townshi|M, where the rainfall is cxcec'dingly heavy*, an ordinary plough 
is used to turn the soil soon after the beginning of the rains; but in the 
Gwa township the surface of the land is simply scraped with harrows 
before the seed is sown. 

llie occupations of the pc*ople are almost exclusively agriculture and 
fishing. Rice holdings as a rule arc too small to support a family, 
and rice cultivators engage also in the cultivation of miscellaneous 
crops, as well as in fishing and cattle-breeding. 

Only 106 square miles w'ere cultivated in 1903-4, but this represents 
an increase of nearly 50 |)cr cent, since 1880-1. The principal crops 
grown in 1903-4 were: rice, 93 square miles; tobacco, 1,900 acres; 
and sugar-cane. Fhe staple food-grain is rice; other food-crops arc 
chillies, plontoiits, coco-nuts, aixl a little maize. Of garden fruits, 
mangoes, pine-apple, and jack ore grown throughout the District, but 
are of inferior quality. 'I1ic area under garden cultivation is 1,900 
acres. The datti palm covers 3,100 acres, for the most port in the 
Taungup townshi(i, while tobacco is grown mainly in the Sandoway 
township. 

Agricultural loons amounting to a few hunda'd rupees ycauly are 
given under the Agriculturists’ Loons .\ct; but nothing is advanced 
under the Land Improvement Ix>ans Act, and very little is done by 
the pe«»plc themselves to improve their agricultural methods. 
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No sysic^maLic caitJe-bfcedtn.g is carried on, buE the stock employed 
is miinly home-bred. Ponies are ^iciirce, and would be of little use in 
this country of hiti ndgesand lidal creeks, 'fhe grazing problem is not 
ueute, for abundant fodder is to be luid oti the hilb, and almost every 
village has groidng grounds sufficient for its need A little difficulty is, 
however, scmietlmcs ujipericncod near the sea beach, where the grass 
is apt to dry up by the end of the dry scasoie Cattlu^diiFCase is mre. 
This has been ascribed to the industry of the euUivutors In supplying 
their cattle with water from wells during the hut season, instead of 
allowing iheui to drink front the Uinks in which they hatlie. 

The District has no system of irrigation; cultiviitiDn is Aapendent 
upon the annual nunfub, which fortunately vs on the whole regular. 
Unseasonable rain or breaks in the monsoon sometimes cause local 
st^rcity owing to the deficiency of communications, but widei^pread 
distress is unknown. The only iimportant letaised fisheries arc the 
Maungdauk and hligyaungye turllc-lxiinks, which fetch about Rs. 800 
amnually. Net licences are i^ued by township officers and circle 
The number of fishenmen iind their dependents in ipor was 1,40^. 

A description of the fun^is has been given under the head of 
Botany, From an economic point of view, the three most mluable 

Farsts, *^^*‘*^ ^^fi/al>n/arlfits) or iron^ 

w'ood, a timber almost equal to teak in imrdness, and 
much Used for homrc building, niilway slec^Krss and fumitUTc; the tn 
(/yijUfrtxttrfifs a. useful limber from w'hich a thick resin 

is extracted 1 and the ^aroinAju (JJi/t/frocar/i/i rtfuArj), a large tree 
which yields an luflamniablc oEl^ much used in making torches. It is 
only recently that the I’orest department has extended Its operations 
regularly into the District, 'fhere is a teak plantation of 74 acres nsir 
Sandovay town. Teak-trees cJtist also near Taungup and on the upper 
waters of the lhadc riven 'I’he forest receipts in 15^03-4 were slightly 
Jii excess of Rs. 7,000. 

Iherc are nu minerals of any iniijorta^ici;, so for as is known. Car- 
bonaiX'uus dej^tasits have from time to time been reported in the neigh- 
bourhtjod of Sandoway town, but it is not probabte that the Cf;al is 
cif value. Idmestone is burnt in certain circles, SaU-boiling is curried 
un in a few villages near the coast. Soil is nianufactnred in two ways, 
luiown locally as and (the ‘ straining' and the ' field' pro¬ 
cesses). ]Jy the first method tilt saline crusts art gathered after ebb¬ 
tide, die salt contained in them is dissolved and the solution boded. 
In the second the «i]t water is cvaporaEtd on the fields and the process 
repeated tiU the brine is sufficiently concentrated, when it is drained off 
into a tank. In boiling, iron cauldrcnn and earthen |Krts arc used— 
the former exclusively in the Sandoway, and the latter in thc 'l auimup 
township. 
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I’hc manufactures as a whole arc few and unim|)ortant. Bricks arc 
burnt in the neighbourhood of Sandoa-ay. Pols (ungLued) of the usual 
ktiKl are made at Kinnuiw and Natmaw. Rough 
mat plaiting and thatch-making are universal. Silk- conummlcatiom. 
and cotton-weaving arc common in the villages, where 
the women work on hand-looms to supply the local demand, llie 
Chins weave and embroider shawls of good quality and artistic design. 
Sugar-cane mills worked by cattle are common. The juice obtained 
is boiled down into jaggery, which is exported to Akyab in large 
quantities, the total produce being estimated at over i,6oo tons a yeau. 
'I'here is a steam saw-mill at Gyiwa, half-way between Sandoway town 
and Taungup. 

The commerce of Sandoway is not extensive or important. It con¬ 
sists chiefly of a snull coastiitg trade in salted fish, rice, and vegetables 
with Akyab and Kyaukpyu along the tidal creeks, and of a land trade 
with the Pegu and Irrawaddy Divisions over the Arakan Yoma by way 
of several posses: namely, the old military road from Taungup to 
Prome, and four smaller routes starting from the Gwa township arul 
known as the Ponsogyi, larkkok, Bawmi, and Thitkauk routes. The 
Gwa township also carries on a small trade by sea during the favourable 
season with parts of Bassein District, llie merchandise, consisting 
chiefly of fish, rice, hides, and jaggery, is lransi)ortcd in thampans, 
rutive-built boats of English design, often over 50 feet in length. 
The principal exports arc salted fish and ngapi (fish-paste), rice, limber, 
cattle, horns, hides, tanuninds, chillies, jaggery, and coco-nuts. These 
go to Akyab, Kyaukpyu, Bassein, Rangoon, and Prome. Railway 
sleepers are sent as far as Chittagong. The imports are cotton twist, 
silk and other apparel, oils, and iron ; large quantities of tobacco and 
betel-nuts are also imported into the Gwa township. 

The means of communication are as yet very im|K*rfccL There 
are no railway lines, and only three metalled roads of short length, 
maintained by the Public Works deportment — oivc from Sandoway 
town southwards to I*adegaw, about 9 miles, now being continued to 
Kyeintali; another from Sandoway westwards to lintha on the coast, 
6 miles; and a third of 5 miles from Sandoway north-westwards to 
Kimiuw. The roads from village to village are mere foot-tracks witimut 
any banking or formatioiL The new road from Sandoway to Kyeintali 
will eventually be extended to Gwa, and will facilitate communication 
between the northern parts of the District and the Irrawaddy delta. 
'Phe only means of communication eastwards arc the passes over the 
Arakan Yoma mentioned above. 'I‘hc chief of tliese connects ll^ 
village of Taungup in the north with Padaung on the Irrawaddy, in 
Prome District This is an old route which was followed by the 
Burmans in ihcit invasion of .Arakan in 1784, and again by the British 
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in j 335, though, it wiis tin;iii |irunuuiK;t:tl to be ufifit for troops or ]«iden 
rattle. The road has since been ronsidierably widened and rendered 
practicable for carl and has recetilly been surveyed for a rati way 

line. Its value ns a. trade route is not, howei'er, very^ great, for it is 
not metal Jed and cannot be used by carts during the Tains. The other 
po&ses arc not much used. 

In the laiin^up and SandoMay townships travelling by water is 
[inicticable during most of the y<at, ns from the utouth of the liandO" 
way river northwards the coast is indented W'iih navigable tidal creeks, 
by means of which communications can lie kepi up. tiouthwards the 
coast is i^^ed and rocky, with few available harbours. The slcaiutrs 
of the British India Crkni|jiuiiy call weekly each way at the mouth of the 
Snndoway river, communication between the roadstead and the town 
of Sandoway, 15 miles off, being maintjuned by launch. Only small 
steamers of ig or 30 tons can ascend the river os fiir as Snndoway 
town, and in the dry season even these are detained till the tide 
serves. Thiii is the cause of much delay and mconvcnicnce, both 
in the delivery ot rnailii und in the expedition of merchandise. 

Foul island has been surveyed with a view to the building of a 
lighthouse. At pre^^ent no ixirtion of the coast of the District is 
lighted. 

Fhe District is divided into three townships; Tausouh in lltc north. 
Sax POWAY in the centre, and Gw a in the south. There are no sul> 

Adcamutmtiou. The head-quarters magistrate is in charge 

of the treasury at Sandoway town; when; also are 
an oAumi^UN b charge of the revenue and a supcrinEcndent of land 
rwxjr^ under whocn arc 2 inspecioiy und 10 surveyors. The excise 
staff is under the District Superintendent of [jolice, subject to the con- 
itq] of tlie Deputy-Commissioner. The District forms a subdivision 
of the Arakan Public Uorks division, which is conterminous with the 
civil Diviaton. 

l*hc northern tunnshipi where the jiystcm uf revenue collection by 
the agency of village headmen has as yet Ijeen introduced only to a 
small extent, has six circle j the central four ; and the southern 

none. The total number of village headmen in the Dtslricl is 253, 
of whom 106 are revenue collectors, remunerated by commission at 
1 on 7 cent, in the northern and central townships, and at jo 
]] er cent, m the southern township. 

The Deputy-Commisabner and the townihip uAkers arc mirigistrates 
and judges for their respective charges, and the treasury officer is 
additional judge of the Saiidowny township court. He does all the 
civil work of that court, and alsjo tries criminal ciiscs when the town¬ 
ship officer IS on tour. Fifteen of the village headmen have been 
vm^aiucred to try curlain classes of petty civil iuiti, and two have 
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special crimirtal powers under the Village Act, There ttre Iwnches. of 
honorary magistrates at Sandoway town and Tatirigup- 

Under native rule revenue frvsni land in Sandoway was taken in the 
shape of a plough las. Five baskets of paddy were levied for each 
pair of bufTaloes used in ploughing, half a. bosket being clainied by the 
keeper of the royal granary as wastage. A poll tax and transit dues 
were also collected. In iSsS, shortly after the annexatjon of Amkan, 
it was calculated that evc7 head of a family paid Rs, j? per annum 
in the shape of revenue to Govemment. In 1865-d a partial settle¬ 
ment was carried out by the Depuly-CommissioiKrr, losulting in a few' 
reductions of rates on acoount of the alleged exhauiition of the soil 
and a desire to encourage the cultivation of waste land, and there 
were further settlement operations in 1S90-T ; but practically there may 
be said to have been a uniform^ rate of Rs. 1—10 per acre throughout 
the District until rR9j-S, when an area of r4.3 square miles which hail 
been cadastrally surveyed in r893-3^ and brought under supplementary 
survey in ]S94-5t was classilied according to the fertility of the soil 
and regularly settled. The average rate for rice land owr the whole 
District J5 now Rs. j-9-T per ajcre, and, in the settled areas, ranges 
from 14 annas to Rs* a-S. Garden cultivation is assessed at a uni¬ 
form rate of Rs. j-is, and miscellaneous cultivation at Its. 3 to 
Rs. 4. Over the unsettled area the talcs vary' from 4 annas to 
R.S* r-ro. A further area of about no squorie miles was survej'ed 
in 1901-^3, and summarily settled in r9e>3-4* The average extent 
of a holding in the i^ettlcd tract Is 3-S acres, and in the unsettled 
tract a-5 acres. A grant of 453 acres under the old waste land grant 
rules of iSfi5 still cxisus at tadainggyi. The capItaEion tax rates 
are Rs. 4 on married couples and Rs. 1 on single persons, except 
in a few' Chin villages, where lower rates of Rs. 1 and R. r are in 
force. 

The following tabic shows. In thousands of rupees, the groiMh in 
the rex'enue sfrirCe 1880-1 
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The total revenue for 1903-4 includes excise (Rs. 61,000) and capi¬ 
tation tax (Rs* ;2,Doo), The excise receipts include Rs, 49,500 from 
opium, Rs. 4,000 from i'an" (made from the Juice of the dunt palm)^ and 
Rs. 4,000 from country' spirit. Four shops are licensed far the ^e of 
imingf a favounte liquor among the Chins and an important adjunct 
at their waf-worshipping festivals, 

rhe ]>istrict cess fund, the income of which is derived mainly from 
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a rate of lo per cent, on the total land revenue, is administered by the 
neputy-Commlssioner for the maintenance and construction of roods 
and other local necessities. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 14,000. 
The only municipality is Saxdoway Town, which was constituted in 
1885. 

The District contains nine police stations and one outpost. The 
District Superintendent is assisted by 3 inspectors; and the force con¬ 
sists of 3 head constables and 138 sergeants and constables, besides 
1,359 rural police. There are 75 military police, stationed at Sartdo- 
way town, Taongup, I^mu, Kyeintali, and Gwa. The District jail hxs 
accommodation for 84 prisoners. Mat-making, cane-work, coirwork, 
gardening, and carpentry are carried on by the prisoners. 

The standard of education in Sandoway is not high. At the same 
time, though below the Prorincial mean, the proportion of literate 
males in every t.ooo (343) is higher than in any of the other Dis¬ 
tricts of the .\rakan Division. For females the corresponding figure 
is 33, and for both sexes together 189. The total number of pupils 
was 650 in 1880-1, 1,034 in 1890-1, and 1,586 in T900-1. In 1903-4 
there were 6 secondary, 48 primary, and 60 dcmentaiy (pri\'ate) schools, 
with 3,339 male and 376 female pupils. The most important schools 
are the Sandoway municipal .Knglo-vemacular school, and the .American 
Baptist Artglo-vemacular Chin school, also in Sandoway town. The 
American Baptist Union have operted a number of small schools for 
Chins in the rural areas. The majority of these, howes’er, has*e not 
come under the Educational department and draw no results-grants. 
The expenditure on education in 1903-4 from municipal funi was 
Rs. 3,800; from Provincial funds, Rs. 600; and from the District cess 
fund, Rs. 1,900. Receipts from fees at the municipal school yielded 
Rs. 3 , 300 . 

There arc two hospitals, with accommodation for 20 in-patients. 
During 1903 the number of in-patients treated was 318, and that of 
out-patients 18,677, aiKl 357 operatioas were perform^. The expen¬ 
diture in the same year was Rs. 4,000, chiefly borne by Local and 
munidpal funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory in Sandoway municipality, but not in the 
interior of the DistricL The proportion of the inhabitants protected 
is, however, said to be fairly high. In 1903-4 the number of persons 
successfully vaccinated was 1,735, representing 19 per 1,000 of popu¬ 
lation. 

[B. Houghton, SettUmtnt Report(\^2 '); Maung Pan Hla, Settlement 
Report 

Sandoway Township. —Township of Sandoway District, I^wer 
Burma, lying between i8® 3' and 18® 46' N. and 94® 13' and 
94® 53' E., with an area of r,oio square miles. It occupies the 
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central portion the DinHel; The popuktion in i^ot was 39,541, 
compared w^ith 34,090 in 1^1, ll contains one town, Sanitowav 
( population, 2,845), hcod-qoartCTT; of the ilistrict and township; 
and 231 villages. It lius a fairly htrge number of Chin inhabitants in 
the hi Ely country which forms the greater part of its area^ hnt not so 
many as the 'raungup township* and Indians outnumber the Chin 
population* It is full of tidal creeks^ and there is a little plain land 
along the valley of the Sandow^y river. The area cultivated in 1903-4 
was 47 square mites, paying Ks, 4^,700 and revenue, 

Sandoway Town,— Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name in l>ower Surma, situated in rS^ N. and 94^ 21* E., on 

the left hank of the Sandoway river, 15 miles to the south-east of its 
mouth and betw'ecn 4 and 5 miles due cast of the sea-coast in a. direct 
line- H'hc town lies in a hollow'* about 12 nrilcs kmg by' t brmd^ 
which is cultfrated w'iih rice and surrounded by hills. 'E'be greater 
part of it slopes gently from the river hank to the ‘/.\ chaung* whicEi 
f|QW.4 into the river at the we.st end of the lon n, 'I’he native town 
is backed by a low* hill* on which 5t.ind!i the civil staiirm occupied E>y 
the European officials. The oflTicers’ rustdenew are in a scrnicircle 
overlooking the jail. 'I'he courthouse is some little dudance off* nearer 
the rivcfr 

It is probable that Dw Ira wadi, the earliest known capital of the 
kingdom of Arakan, was, if not identical with Sandoway, at any rate 
in its neighbourhood. Sandoway was u town of some note at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. It wa_s ofxupted without 
resistance in the fii^t Burmese IVar* and was subsequently for some 
lime the head-quarters of the garriwn of Amkan. Its growth of late 
1ms not been rapid* and it is still little more than a targe ullage, ^fhe 
population in 1901 was 2*845, whom 1*640 were Buddhists, 967 
Musalmlas, an<l ?3S of other beliefs. Sandoway was constituted a 
municipility in iS35, and is the smallest ntumcipalrty in Burma. The 
receipts of the munici{^l fund during the ten yenm ending 1901 
avetaged Rs. S.joo, and the expenditure Rs. 7,500. In 1903-4 the 
receipts w'cre Rs. i[,cioo, and the expenditure Rs- 9,000. House and 
lighting taxes arc ieried, but market tolls are the most substantial item 
of revenue, yielding Rs. 6,000. Sandoway, though in direct communi¬ 
cation with a roadstead where ocean sieamers call, can be reached only 
by craft of very light draught, and has not been declared a port under 
the Ports AcL Its trade is registered by the Cu-stoms departmertt, Imt 
is small, and it.<s foreign commerce is rnsigniHcant, The imporif- 
by const tng trade in 1903-4 were ^Tilued at Rsi 2*39,000, and the 
exports at Rs. 26,000. The impotts are almost entirety from other 
ports in Burma. A considerable puli'on of the exprort trade of the 
District does not psws through Sandoway town. It contains 1 small 
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jail, with accommodatinn for 3 ^ prisoners, A 1‘iospitnt, And SfvernI 
schools. One of the most important of these is the niunicipal Angjo- 
vemacijlar school, with an Attendance of about uo. 1'here is aJso 
a mission ^hool for Chins, managed hy the American Baptist Cnioir, 
with 70 Chin pupils in 1903, of wIkhh 24 were girts, 

Sandur. —The smallest and least fiopulous of the five Native States 
in direct political relations with the Government of Madias. It is sur 
rounded by the District of Bellary, the CollEctor of which is the Politi¬ 
cal Agent, and lies between 14* 5S' and 15'^ 14' N. and 76* 35' and 
42" K. tn shape it is lilte a torpetlo^ H^th its longer axis running 
from north-west to south-e'asE, and it is 24 mlle^ long and, at the 
broadest prt, 13 wide. The State is 161 square miles in areti, con¬ 
tains 20 villages, and ho-'i n population (1901) of 11,200, of whom 
between one-thtrd and one-half live m Sander town. It consists of 
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a Inngj iiarrow' valley, shut in by two nearly jKirallel 
enclosing walls of hilts covered with long grass and 
forwt. These hills arc formed of Dhfirwar rocksi, 
which Were deposited upon the older granites and then, as the earth’s 
surface cooled, were, with the granites subjected to enormous bueral 
pressure, and so crumpled up into huge wrinkles. 'J'he Sandflr valley 
is the hollow of one of these wrinlcles, and the hills surrounding it arc 
the sides of a huge trough into which the nschs hav'c been iKjueeaed. 
The strum in them stand on edge, curve gradually helow the valley, 
ai>d reappear, again on edge, on the other side. 

The two enclosing lin« of hill are smooth in outlinct flat-topped, 
and very level along their summits, so iliat from oulside the State ihej' 
resemble long tines of wall shutting it in. ITieir highest point Is at the 
south-^t comer, above the KumAmswAmi temple referred to later, 
where they run up to 3,400 feeL Rilmanmalai^ in the centre of the 
southern of the two lines, just above Riii^iAKORun hill station, is 
3,256 feet above the sea. .\t right angles to the longer tixw of the 
vallcjy and through both the walls of hill which cne]<Hic it, runs the 
SflHhallfl, draining the whrtle of it. The beautiful little gorges 

in the two lines of hills, by which the stream (irst enters and then 
leaves the State, arc among the most striking features of the CQuntT)% 
That on the westum side, by which it enters, called the ObnlagnMdi, 
ties about 2^ miles from SandQr town. At the bottom, where tlie 
river runs, it is only some 15 y-ards wide» On either hand the dart 
purple and deep red hematite rocks which fomri the sides of this 
natural gate rise precipitously 10 a height of 180 feet, gradually rtear- 
ing one another os they ascend. The bed of the stream Ls siretvn with 
masses of rock which appear to hasi thllen from the sides of the gate* 
and their rich enlouis form a fine contrast to the green of the worlds 
with which the sides, of the hills are here clothed. The Ehrmogandi^ 
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as the eastern gorge by which the Narihatla leaves the valley is called, 
is: wider, but equally jjLcturesque. 

Among the game of the State may be metiticned occiisional tigers, 
numerous wild hog, md not a few Teafowl are plentiful, but 

are held sucred to the god Kunv^rosw^Lmi, 

'rhe valley is etioler than the ncighbourEng Distriet uf Uelfory and 
receives: more rain than any part of it, the avemge fall ap|>roaching 
30 Inches imnually. It is singularly free from iitaluria, considering its 
confonuatiiai. 

Sandur lioa im interesting histuryv In 17all it wvis seized by an 
ancestor of the present RlLji, a MarSthA named Sidtlojl Kao- He 
bclunged to a family called the Ghurpodes, which 
name Wiia earned, according to troditinn, by one of 
diem who scaled a precipitous ftirt by clinging to an igm^na {gAar/ttif) 
which WiLs crawling up it- Siddojl RarVs grandfather luid been in the 
service of the Sultln of Bijflpur, and his three sons joined in ihu 
Mlr&thil revolt agaimit that king and prospered in consequence. 
The second of them, Siddoji’s father, earned the hereditary titles of 
Hindu Hao and Maniallkat (hlamiukat) Madli (‘centre of the State *), 
which tire still used by the KSjjiis of Sandilr. Siddojl's eldest son was 
the famoui;, MorAri Rao of t J-ootv, who follow'ed his faLhcr as ruler 
of the Stale. In the campaign of 1775-fi Haidar All, after gutting 
(los^ession of Bkci-AKV, took Gooty front him, and sent him to 
Kabhiitdurgu hill in Mysore, where he died soon afterwords. Haidar 
anne?ced the whole tuttiLory, including SandUr, and began the fort of 
KrishnAnogar which is still standing there. It wus finished and 
garrisoned by his son Tiptl. 

MorAri Rao had tw'o suns, hut they both died in childhood; and he 
adopted a distant cousin named Sivii Rao^ who fell about 17S5 in a 
vain attempt to turn 't'ipo's troops out of SandiST, and was succeeded 
Ijy his son Siddojt, then two years old. Siddoji was pul under the 
guardianship of his uracle VcnSmta Rao, who in 1790, on his ward's 
behalf, attacked and dnwe out TipU's garrison, and gainetl pcusscssiorJ 
of the place. .Vfter the peace w'ith TipO in i jya the Ghor^iadcs were 
allowed to retain Sundfli as part of the ancient inheritance of the 
family, but none of them vcxitURid to reside there us long as Tipfl 
wtis olive. SiddojI died in i7vh, aged thirteen, and his widow* 
adopted a cousin called Sii’n Rao. On the death of ripll nt the 
fall of Seringa|iaLani in J79y'i Siva Rao went with Venkata Rao to 
Sandur, and he was/^jfw'ifur there wheo Uellary District w^ ceded 
to the Company. 

About this time the PeshwA, Haji Rao, granted the estate to one 
Josw'ant Rao, a distinguished officer in Sindhia’s^ army, No’ pro¬ 
minence was given to ibis ^ant, and Siva Rao continued to hold the 
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csUtc. I’fie l'(ishnia.j howevcff ifv(;4rdtf<l him as a rehelliauH vvissal, 
aiad in 1815 endea^'xjurcd tu garn pocssession cf Sandtlr nurchin]! 
thither with imops^ undtir the pretence of a pilgrinta^e to the shrinu 
of KuinAra<;wtmi. Siva Rao bliKited the passes, and Rijt Rao was 
onlj allowed to jjo to the temple with a few attendants by the foot- 
jjalhs m-er the hills, 

rhe Treaty of Ba-sseltit however, bound the Comiiany to assist the 
Reshwa in reducing refractory vassals, and llajl Rao accordin^U asked 
that the Bntish would take SandQr from Siia Rao, Munro was 
therefore detached frotn 1 Jhirw^r with >1 force to dent^nd the sur¬ 
render of the valley. Siva Rao resigned |)Ossession without oppost^ 
t]on and iiii a dignilied manner, and obtained In exchange an estate 
it] Bcibry District. Almost innnediately afterwards, however, the 
I'eshwi threw off the mask of friendship to the British be liad Ijcen 
wearing, and provoked the m\T which ended in iStfi in the downfall 
of his power* Munro then recommended that SandQr sliould be 
restored Ui Siva Rac^. and Goi'emineni agreed to the propKiisul. Iti 
iSafl a formal sanad (title-deed) for the .“itate was granted to Siva Kao 
by the Madras Government, He died in 1840, and was followed by 
his nephew Venkata Kao, w hom he had adopted. The Utter died in 
i86[. iutd was succeeded bj’ his wn .Sivashannmkha Riio. In r87tS 
he received the title of Raja as an hereditary distinction. At his death 
two yeac^ later his brother R^machandra Vitdiala Rao succewlcd, ^dio 
w'as made a C.T*ii. in luly, 1892, but died in the .nanie year. RAma- 
chandnt’s iton, the pn^nt Rajs^ is a minor and ih being educated at 
Bellary'. 

I he chief buildings of antiquarian interest in the Stale arc the fort 
of Krislm^nagar alrs^y mentioned, the ancient fortress at Ramasduui/ 
referr^ to in (he accotint of that place, and the lcmj>le of Kumara- 
swtmi, which is picturesquely situated in a natuml amphiiheairo of 
wooded defies near the top of the hills 7 niiles south of Sander town, 
Kumlnoiwiinii, the Murs of the Hindu iwnthcQiij was the ctiild of Siva 
jind PftrvatE. t he legend runs that a ferociniui demon named TAmk- 
Ssura, who dwelt m this part of the Sandur hills, so harassed the Devic* 
that they entreated Siva to serHi his warrior son to rid them of iIk 
innnster. Kumamswinti came and slew him and tut off his head. 
The foundation of ihe temple commemorates the Iwippy event. In 
script ions in die building show that it was in existence as kmg ago ns 
A+p. 95 ®> but architecturally it jjt disapp^iinting. 

The population of Sandar in 187T was 14^99** The famine of 
1 7 was severely felt, and in 1881 the inhabitants numbered only 

PomiUdeu. was I r,j88, and in 

iifSoo, More than 2iOoo of the jieoplc are 
ilusaliuSns, a high |tfoportion. Of the Hindus, the must numerovis 
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cnnimiinitEes arc the liixt dC the Ling&yats und the chc old 

Ei|;htitig-aOpte of ttiu; fiart of the coimtiy^ both of whom axe over 2,000 
Next come die ^Linlth^ who number 1,000j, then the Jigricul- 
turtsiit S.1dAr5 and Madiga.4 and the i»bepherd Kurnbaa ; und after ihem 
the Hrlhnmnj^ who ere more than u^ttmlty numerous and hold consider¬ 
able grants of Land. Kaiwese k the prevalent vemacuki. 

The soil cf live Stale a rich heavy Uiam, wtnch compares Tuvourably 
with tliat of the adjoining ureas, ^i'herc U praclically no black cotton 
soil, and coii!$oquently no late crope, such as cotton, xiricdEiuie 
are grown. By far the n:iost imjKirtant staple is 
cA^iam {SergAum VH/gare)i which is followed by A&mf {iittarja I'Ar/rVaj 
und Siijja (Ef/tfiisftuffi A/A-ifiJfum}* Pulses, oilseeds, bctcl-lcaf, and 
Ittbaceo iixc also grown. The two last and n few other garden crops arc 
irrigated from w'clis, there being at present no Lrr^lion by direct flow 
frr>in eittier tanks or channels anyvrhere in Sandilr. About 150 of 
these Vrclls are worked, most being temporary' anfairj without prripcr 
lining ; and the urea supplied ia 400 acres, on most of which two crO{is 
jire raised anmully. Sugar-rone used to be a prohbtble emp, but it 
is now rarely grown, as it cannot compete with ilutt cultivate under 
the 'ru^GAHifAPRA cliannels. ^ Dry crops' are sown from the early 
part of June to the middle of July and rea|>ed in October. If the 
rains ore kte and sowing cannot be curried out until the end of July, 
the out-turn ts invariably inferior. Only one crop k usually obtained 
from ^dry' land, though if good niln {alls In November or f>tCcnibur 
a second cn3|j of Bengal gmm is sanietinies ntised. 'il'Tic systems of 
cultivation ore simiDr to those followed m Bellary I>istrici, though 
perhaps nionuring k more common. The agricultural implements 
employed oft also tlic same. Cattle are chiefly bought, as in that 
District, from drovers from NcKorc on the instalment system. 

The forests of Saiidiir arc 87,000 acres, or about ij6 square tniles, 
in extent. Of this area, 40,000 acres Kine been leased to tlie Madras 
Government for twenty-five years from 1882 at on foreits 
armual rental uf R.s, 10,000, and are administered by 
the Forest department of Bcllory District. These leased furesiS} a* 
they are usually called, comprise the growth cm the whole of tlic 
two ranges^ which tun along eacli side of the volley and also some 
pan of that on the plateaux south of Sandur town. They conuin 
no really heavy growth, but the supply of liordwUkiit will gvenlually 
be considerable, and there is some leak and sandahwood 'I'he 
thick grass is, however, of great value to cattle in litues of scarcity. 
The chief dithculty in reproducing the growth k the constant occur¬ 
rence of fires. 

The nstnerak of the State possess unusual interest* Tlie hematites 
found in it arc probably the ticbest on; in Lidia- Ati outcrop near 
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the souihcrn bounding' clusc bj- the of KunimaUiravii forms 

the crest of u ridge 150 feet in height, which npparently consists 
entirely of pure steel-grey crj'stiiJIine bensatiie (specu¬ 
lar iron) of intense hardness. Some of the softer ores 
used to be smelted by the natives, but the iitdustry bus ixren killed by 
the cheaper English iroiL Manganese deposits have also been found 
]ti three places, the ore from one of them showing on analysis 
4j per cent, of niNJiiganese dioxide. There arc also traces of an old 
gold-mine. Jasper rodrs of great beauty and a wide range of colours, 
and many dilferent tints of ochreous rntncni] pigments, are also found 
in large quantitii:& The pigments arc excavated and used for colour¬ 
washing houses, und might probably be exploited to commercial 
adi'antagc. 

Except that the shepherd caste of the Kurubiis we«,vc coarse woollen 
blankets from the fleeces of the sheep of the country, 
there ktre no manufactures in the State. Nor is any 
considerable trade carried gn in or through it 

The administration is conducted l>y a DKin, subject to the general 
autlionty of the Collector of Bellary, who is c.v-^fifw Political Agent 
for the State. I'he Uiwiln has the |>owcrs of a 
divLiionai officer, first-class nuigistrate. Additional 
Sessions Judge, and District Munsif, while the original, Rpjiellate, and 
rcvisional powers of a Collector, District hlagiintmle, and District und 
Sessions Judge vest, in nutters relating to the Slate, in the l^olitEcal 
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Agent. No legislation is undertaken in Sandttr. Such of the Acts 
of the Legislative Councils of the Governments of India and Madras 
as apjiear to the udministiation to be suited to the Slate arc brought 
into force by the simple process of publicly notifying tliai they have 
been adopted- Many of the executive powers exercised have no other 
basis than old custom held to have the force of bw+ 

The gross income of the State averages rather more than Rs. 50,000, 
of which about Rs. 20,00a is derived from land revenue and the 
moAiarfa (an old-established tax levied according to no very fixed 
principles on professions, trades, and, in some cases, on houses); 
Rs. i.gooo from oontracts for excise, minor forest produce, &c. j 
and Rs. 10^000 from the forests leased to the Madras Govemiuent. 


On the expenditure side the chief items arc the Rijl's civil list, 
Rs. 14,000 ; the charg^t of administration, Rs. 13,00a; and a sum 
of Rs, 7tS7^ which since 1has been act aside yearly for the 
repayment of the principal and interest of the debts incurred by 
former Rijos. 


Of the i&o square ttitles gf w'bich the State consUts, only about 
i£> sijuare miles, or 12,500 acres^ are culiiv^ablc, the rest being forest or 
unlit for ttlljge+ About 15 5q,uare ntiles (9,50*3' acres) are cropped at 
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present, the rcmAindcrt nrten owing to Its distance from the villages, 
being waste. A field survey under the direction of the Nfedros SuTTry 
department is in progrcs.'i. When it has been completed, a settlement 
on the general principlci> followed tn Itritlsih territory will be carried 
out. Formerly the accounts showed the fields by their names and 
their dimensions in hu^as or 'ropes,^ but the length of the ‘rope’ 
was nowhere laid down. Between 1865 and iS7t a rough survey was 
carried out with the aid of the village accountants, and the records 
so obtained are the existing guides. They' do not, however, show' 
particulars of assessment. 

Until very recently [he assessment payable was fised on a rack- 
renting system, each field Iwing put up to auction and leased for five 
(or sometimes ten) yc^irs to the highest bidder. At the end of this 
IcO-se the field was again put up to auction, and its former tenant was 
thus often ousted. The uncertainty which this sy'stem tnvoEved checked 
any effort to improve the land permanently by fencing it, constructing 
w'dls, planting trees, an<l so on; and consequently it is in contempla¬ 
tion, as soon as the survey and settlement have been completed and 
the rates of assessment in accordance with them have been, prescribed, 
to give the ryots the same occupancy rights as in British territory. 
Meanwhile they are allowed to go on holding their fields at the mtes 
fixed by the last auction held, and are not disturbed in their occupaiion 
by fresh auctions. 

The State contains no natural salt or salt-earth, and therefote no 
complicatioivs arise with the Salt department in British territory* It 
grows no opium, and the little which is raised i.-s cultivated and 
harvested under official supervi^ioKi* ^’he system for the supply of 
liquor is simple. The exclusive right of manufacturing ami selling 
both spirits and toddy (palm liquor) is sold to the same person. Me 
distils spirit in fiandiir from imported jaggery (coarse sugar), aiuJ 
tmpr>m from elsewhere such toddy as la required^ there being hardly 
any palm-trees in the State. 

Both short- and long-term prisoners are confined in the jalL The 
average number of convicts is about 15, and is thus too small to allow- 
of the organizatioTi of jail manufactures; so the prisoners arc usually 
employed in repairing the roads. ITie police force consists of an 
inspector, 4 head constables, and 25 conslables ; and there are 4 police 
sutions. Under the terms on which the Slate is held, sentences of 
death cannot be passed w'vthout the sanction of the Govemmerm 
of Madras. Special rules regarding criminal jurisdicttcun are in force 
in the saniLaritim of R3mandfVig. Extradition from tlw State is 
arranged through the Political Agent, and is usually sanctioned oolj 
when the olfence is of a minor description. Tn the ca^e of more 
*erious crimes iriahlc twily by a Court of besaion, the Political Agent 
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proceeds agninst theo(reT5dcr as though Ihe olTfincc had b«n cornmitEed 
in British Ind[i. 

Sand Or possesses a lower secondary school; Bevert primary schools, 
and a girls^ school. The first of these was ojicned at the end of i88j, 
but the present bui!dir>g vn»s erected m (887-3; and the imtilution 
Is coitscquently kixjwn as the Jubilee School, Neither the Miihant' 
madanit nor the Tjngayats of Sandur place much value 011 education, 
and progress Is stow. At the Census of 1501 only toy males and 
5 females in every i,ooo could reail and write, 'rhe gErls^ school vi-as 
started by the London Mission tn rSoS-o, and is still managed bv 
that body. 

The S^dur dispensary was> opened in iSSi and is vety popular, 
many patients coming to it frf>m adjoining villages in British territory* 

[Further particulars regarding SandUr will be found tn the 
District CtfJfiVcrr ^1904), and ipt gcolog)' and minerals are referred to 
at length in Mr. Bruce Foote's account of the geologv- of that District 
in Mttnoirs^ Gtoh^ail Survt^^ vol. 3<vv,] 

Sandwip. -Island off the coast of NoakhalE District, Fastem EengnJ 
and ly^ng between jj' and 33° xV, and gi^ ti' and 

9* E,, and probably formed by the deposit of silt from the 

j eghnS. The area is 35S square milts,, and ^e population in foot 
was 115,137, dwelling in sg villager. 

The island has an intcKatinK history. Ceaire de^ Federici, the 
Venetian travellef, writing in 1565, described it as densely populated 
and well cultivated; he added th^ loo ships were taden yearly with 
L ^ and that such was the ahunrtance of materials for shipbuilding 
that the Bultln of Constantinople found it chftiper to have his vessels 
budt here than at Alexandria. In 11509 the island was captured from 
the Muhammadans b>' a number of Portuguese who had Ijeen expelled 
the employ of the Raja of Arakan. Hauled by one Gonntes, 
thew piratEi esiablished themselves in force on the island and seijtcd 
ShlhblUiHir and Patelbanga, with an army of i,ood Portuguese, a,000 
and 300 cavalry, and a navy of So armed vessels. In 1610 they 
allied themselves with the Rftjfl of Amkan in an attempt to invade 
Bengal* but ^cr some successes they were routed by the Mughal 
roo^ In i6ts an attack upon Atakan was made by Gon/itles wllh 
the help of Portugmuse troops from Goa, but this failed; and in the 
follo^ng year the Rfl>i of Arakan invaded Sandwip, defeated Gonmies, 
^d look pc^^ion of the island. For the next fifty years Sandwip 
^ a nest of Portuguese and Arakanese pirates who devastated the 
r^^ghb™g coasts of Bengal, but in the KawJlh Shuista KhJln 
determm«I to put an end to their dcpredatioits. By dint of promises 

Eortuguci^ to desert lo his side, and 
ii«d them in an attack upon S^ndwTp in 1^.5 «hich was entirely 
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!iUcru$Krii], 'Vhf. isliiridi hftwever, Icsn^ remali>ed an Al.tatta for all iht 
bad cliaraciera cf Ea^ti^m ficngslj and its admin t^jtiation i/ius a constant 
cause of trouble in the early years of JMtii^h rule. The last pirate of 
note was Dil&l Rlj!E. He is rcmernExired for his attempts to produce 
a high physical type among the islanders by compcHing members of 
difTererit castes to internaarry. The result has been a confusion of 
castes Upon the islnntl* which has given it a sinister reputation on the 
mainland. Until iSaa Samlwt|i formed part of ChltLigong District, 
but In that year it was mode over to the newly formed Dii^trlct of 
Nolkh&li. A Sul>-I>cputy-Magl5iratc-Collector and a Munsiiif are 
stationed there. 

From Its low-ljnng position S&ndwip is peculiarly exposed to in* 
undation rrom fitomi^wavesj and It suffered severely in loss of life 
and property by the cyclones of 1864 and 1876. The number of 
deaths Caused by the latter was estimated at 40^000, or nearly half the 
population, and itsi effects were aggravated by a terrible epidemic 
of cholera which immediately fallowed. Since this disaster the popu¬ 
lation has rapidly increasecb was returned at only 73,4*7 in tSSi; 
the density Is now 446 persons per square mile. 

San ga mesh war Thltika^ — Inland fdlaka of Ratndglri District, 
Bombay, lying between 16“ 49' and ij* jo' N. and 73® 25' and 73® 
50' E., with an area of 576 square miles. There are 190 villages, 
but no town. I'he head-quartens since 1S78 have been at the village 
of Devrukh. rhe population in 1901 waji f >9,412, compared with 
136,700 In 1891, The density, 235 persons per square mile, is 3 >elow 
the District average. The defuand for land TCV'ctiuc in J903-4 wa.s 
89,000, and for cesses Rs. 6,aoo. 'i'he chief river i-i the Sh^lrl, 
which cuts the /J/uJkti nearly in half. North of the river, the etiuntry 
IS hilly and becomes rugged at the foot of the Western fih,its, which 
are crossed by three passes, A fair amount of alltiiiia] soil is found 
in the river valley's, yielding grxxl crops of rice and pulse,. AlmCHi 
all the rest of the fa/uka is crumbled trap. .Several hot springs of 
varying tempcTatuinc occur. Tlw annual rainfall is heavy, averaging 
143 inches. 

Sangameshwar Town. — Former head-quarters of the fa/ifAd of 
the same name in RitnSgiri Uistrict, Bombayj situated in 17 16 N, 
and 73*" 33'^ R, on the *ShiLstri river, at the confluence of the Alkand-i 
and Varuna, about jo miles fnun the coast, PopulaiUm (igoij, 3,233. 
It is a place of some sanctity and antiquity. The river, which thirty- 
live years ago was navigable by the largest vessels to the Sangumeshwar 
quay, is now' impa'tsable 6 miles lower down. There is, however, some 
trade in grain, piece-goods, and salt fish. During the famine of i877"8, 
almnt 1,440 tons of giain wtre forwarded from Bomhay through 
Fangameshwar In the Deccan, Early in 1S7S, 55 houses were burnt : 
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and a few weeks later {March rG) a dissstrou;: conJiagTation ccimj].tctely 
destroyed the taJuka officesi and 75 prlvaic houses. On the destruction 
of the public offices, the head-quarters of the i^itka were moved to the 
more central and convenient villaj^e of D^:VkUK^^. 

According to the S^fhjadrt kAnndu^ Sangjimeshwar, originally called 
Rflmakshetra, [josscssed temples buiU by Pamsti Kama or Hhirgava 
J^ma, In dte seventh century it the capital of a ChiSlitkyan king, 
i^ma, who built temples anti a fortress. Of these temples, one called 
Karneshvara remains. But the shrine of the Sangiuneshwar temple 
15 said to be older, dating from Parasti Rinm's time. In the fourteenth 
centun it was for long the residence of Basava, the founder of the 
LingSyat sect. Ever) year in January-Eebrua^^ a hiir in held. At the 
confluenoe of the fivers are several sacred jjlaces (/IrfAas), among ihem 
one known as ' cleanser of sins “ {Dhifapdf*). 1 1 h ere timi Sam bhijT, 

^ of Sivaji, was taken pnsoner by the Mughals and iifierwards put to 
death in 1685^ Sangameshwnr contains five schools with jac pupils. 

• Sangamner Taiuka.— of Ahitiadnagar District, Bombay, 
lying between 13' and 19” N, and 74" iVand 74^ ji' U., with 
an arM of 704 square miles. It contains one town, .Sanoamnkr 
( population, i3,aoj), the head-quarters; and 151 villages. The poi>u- 
latTon m igoi was 90,381, com[J3rft| with 83,936 En iSoi, The 
pres^ of 5,000 immigrants on relief works accounts mainly for 

rr^' per square mile, is «lra«t 

equal to the Distnet average. The demand for lanti revenue in 

divided into three tlist.net portions by the two mountain mng« which 

«d IT. ‘‘'''“i”"’ 'fi'e chief rivets are the Pravani 

d the Mull. The Pnivara (loss in the valley between the two 

escepiion of irr'gation from the Ojltar 
o" ehiefly by means of welk. 

nnrrte ^ — Head-quartcrs of the fdfuAa of the same 

l^tne m yihnadot^ Dtstnet, Bombay, situated in .9' J4' N, and 

fteo 1 .-So'*’-"’; m "f '^timadnagar city, I'opulation 

li n 'in laf' H'l *'»"■ '■'he "mnicipuliti, esiab- 

of Rs ,e™ ’ "" ineonie during thodeoide etiding 1901 

and a nural oS ™ -It. rice, and siltc: 

and a number o(_ looms are at worh. 1, contains .1 Sub- ludee's court 
n dispersary, and an Knghsh school. juoge conn, 

said to hate been cnee ocenpied by Altbtir, is now used us a hmpit.l, 
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The town, which is walled, possesses a post office, an upper primar)’ 
school attended by 44 boys, and several Jain temples, one of which, 
constructed of marble and sandstone, is of considerable size and said 
to be 950 years old. 'Fhe place is famous for its dyed and stamped 
chintzes, the vraters of the Amiln-i-ShAh being held to possess some 
peculiar properties favourable to the dj’cing process; the industry has, 
however, suffered owing to cheap foreign imitations. Country |Kiper 
also is manufactured here. 

Sangareddipet. — Head-quarters of Medak District, and of the 
KabljgOr /J/vA, HyderAbAd State, situated in 17® 38' X. and 78® 5' E., 
34 miles north-west of Hyderibad city, and 14 miles north of Shankar- 
palli station on the XizAm's Sute Railway. Population (1901), 4,809. 
The offices of the First and Third TAlukdirs, the irrigation Engineer, 
the Police Superintendent, a District ci\'il court, a District jail and dis¬ 
pensary, and two schools with zoi pupils are located here. Six private 
schools have 85 pupils. Two miles to the west of the town is the 
RAjampet State stud farm. 

Sangarh TahsIL —Northernmost ZaAs// of Dera ChAzi Khin Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, lying between 30® 37' and 31® zo' N. and 70® 24^ and 
70® 50' E., with an area of 1,065 square miles. It is bounded on the 
cast by die Indus, and on the west b)’ independent territory. A narrow 
strip along the river is irrigated by Hoods, wells, and inundation canals. 
A considerable portion is sandy and barren, and water is scarce in 
many parts. The tahsil is intersected by a number of torrent-beds, the 
principal of which are the Vihowa aiKi Sangarh, from which it takes 
its name. The popubtion in 1901 was 86,48z, compared with 76,888 
in 1891. It contains 169* villages, including Taunsa (population, 5,zoo), 
the head-quarters. The bnd rc%‘enue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to one bkh. 

Sanghar. — Taluka of Thar and PArkar District, Sind, Bombay, 
l)*ing between Z5® 40' and z6® 15' N. and 68® 51' and 69® Z5' E. 
In 1901 it had an area of 1,050 square nlile^ and the number of 
villages was 63. Tlie present area is 830 square miles, the reduction 
being due to the creation of new talukas. The population in 1901 was 
40,341, compared with 4i,z65 in 1891. 'ITie density, 49 persoas per 
square mile, is considerably above the District average. 'Fhe bnd 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 1*3 lakhs. ITie head¬ 
quarters are at Sanghar. ^*he /Jluka Ls mainly irrigated by the 
Mithrao Canal, rice being the principal crop. 

S&nghi. — Village in the District and toAsil of Rohtak, Punjab, 
situated in Z 9 ® i' N. and 76® 41' E. Popubtion (i9o«). 

It is administered as a 'notified area.' 

* Since the Cenw* of 1901, one villacc with a popaUtioo ol 16 pmow has been 
tnatferred to the Item Innail Khia District of the North-West Frontier Prorinoe. 
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Sflngla.— Village in the Khingih Dogriln /ahsUoi OujrSnwala Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31® 43' N. and 73® 27' E. Population (1901), 
982. With the colonization of the Sandal B5r {sfe Chenab Colony), 
it hu rapidly developed into a place of some importance. It is 
administered as a 'notified area,' and now contains three cotton- 
ginning factories, which in 1904 ga%’e employment to 192 persons. 
Trade will probably increase brgely when the railway to .Shshdara 
has been opened. 


Apart from its recent commercial development, Singla is chiefly 
of interest in connexion with the theories woven round the ruins 
CTowning the rocky hill known as SlnglawSla Tibba, which General 
Cunningham identified with the .Sikala of the BriUimans, the Sigal 
of Bu^hism. and the Sangala of Alexander’s historians. Modem 
authorities, however, have declined to accept the identification as 
corwt; ^d the Sangala of .Vlexander is now located in (iurddspur, 
while It IS possible that Shahkot, a village in Gujranwala District, 
II miles south-east of Singla, represents the Sikala which was the 
capital of Mihirakula, the White Hun, in the early part of the sixth 
cwtupr A.D., and the ruins of which were visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 
II this identification be correct, we probably have in Shahkot the 
site of the Sikala of the Mahdbhirata and the Sigal of Buddhist 
legend But the task of identification is beset with difficulties; and 
It is by no means certain that Chiniot in Jhang is not the modem 
^•pr^tauve of Sikala, which has also recently been identified with 
^ Singlawila fibba rises to a height of 215 feel 
a^e the surrounding plain on its north side, and sloiies southward 
11 It e^s in an abmpt bank only 32 feet in height, crowned in early 
tim« by a Iwick wall, traces of which still exist The whole inter- 
vCTi^ area Ls strewn with large antique bricks, great quantities of 
ic ve been removed during recent )rears. An extensive swamp 
covers the approach on the south and east, the least defensible 
quarters, wit a general depth of 3 feet in the rains, but dry during 

a huge lake, which has 

u n ***"*"““ ^ north^t 

side (rf the hill, General Cunningham found the remains of two con- 

sidcrable gildings, with bricks of enormous si/e. Close by stands 

^ *^n«JoTng tribes. 

J. Rodgers, Rtporton Sangla Tibba (1896).] 

*^Kcnt of Kolhapur and 
the Southern Marttlii Jigirs, Bombay, consisting of six separate 

^isio^ a group ^ ullages near the stUlcy of the Kistna; a second 
group between Kolhapur territory on the west and Jamkhandi State: 
a third group in Sholapur I>istrict, near the junction of the Mnn 
iUHl Bhfma nvers; a fourth in Dharwar District; a fifth just north 
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of [he lowji of BelgiatiTTi; and the ti-st to the iseuth of the ^^a^ 
prabha river and lo the north RUjl of KEliflr In Belgaum^ The State 
contuns a total area of i,iia square ndles^ of which about 9j ^uare 
mi3es are foincst+ The [jopukiion in >901 was 336,128^ residing in si.\ 
townsj of which the chief is Sangi.i (population, 16,879), head’^ 
qiiartersjand^o;' %i lluges, HindusniLmljfirt^fi,;!^; Muham madnns, 
15,940 ; and Jains, 13,73(1. 

Tlie portion of the State watered hy the Kislret is flat and the soil 
paitlciilarly rich, 'llie remaining divisions are ptflins surrounded hy 
unduiaiing lurds ■md occastonally intciitected by ridgCfi of htllSi Tire 
pre^'aiting soil is blaclc. Irrigation is carried on from rivers, wdK and 
tanks. The climate is the same as that of the Deccan genemlly, the 
air being very diy', especial ty when tiast winds presnil. The chief crops 
are millet, rice, wheat, gram, and ootlon ; and the mnnufacturcs are 
coarse cotton cloth and native articles of Apparel. 

The chief of Slngli h a member of the Patvardhan family, whose 
founder Haribhat, a Konkanasth Ibahman, was the family priest of the 
chief of TchaikaranjL On the occasion of the marriage of the chiers 
seal whth the daughter of the first Pe&hwa, Haribhat was brought to the 
notice of the PeshwS, otje of whose successors, Mldhav Rap, granted 
theto Haribhat’s son Covind Rao and two grandsons. In lyjj 
the which included MikAj, descended to Chiiitiman Rao^ gnintl- 
son of Govind Rao, the onginid grantee, Oiinliiman Kno being a 
child of six year?, the State was managed during his rninority by his 
uncle GangSdbar Rao, When the miuor came of age, be quarrelled 
with his uncle, who attempted to keep hitn out of his rights. Even' 
tually the estate was divided between them^ the uncle retaining MirSj 
and Chintaman Rao taking S&ngIL The TEVcnuc of SAngli ujcceeded 
6 lakhs and that nf Mirij nearly 5 lakhs, the estates being iispct> 
tively subject to a service of 1,970 and 1,119 horse, Chintflman Rao, 
the grandfather of the present chief of Sangli, became a feudaior)' of 
the British Government on the downfall of the Peshwa in 1818. In 
1846 the East India Company presented him with a sword in testi¬ 
mony of their respect for his high cbaiactcr, and in acknowledge. 
mrimt of his loyalty, ChintEman Rao died in 1851, The chief t>t 
Slngli docs not lUiw pay any contribution on account of military 
service, having ceded huids of the annual value of over lakbs in 
lieu thereof. The family holds a authoriring adoptioiu The 

rale of primogeniture is not strictly followed in the matter of 
succession. 

The chief ranks aa a first-class SardAr In the Southern MarSthi 

f Thi^ fijjnTt rUrfprt fftmi thru In ikc Cfumi brief hsx^l on moTC 

rectal {nfOTUiStioo. md (t» hy ihf incTtWioe of haTiilri* tjntmpnla1<d 
At tlie CrfiiH* of ipol lh«T WfTt 339 tnwti^ Mil iBh^Htr^l vS 1 !sf«. 
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Cwntry, and has power to ir)- capital ofTences in the case of his own 
subj^ He enjoys an estinuted resenue t>f 15 Ukhs, and maintains 
a ^hce force of 497 men, of whom 54 are mounted, 323 are unarmed, 
and 120 are armed. In 1903-4 there were 89 schools, including nine 
pris sch^ one high school, and three Anglo-vernacular schords: 
the number of pupils was 3.997. The State contains six munici- 
^htics; the largest are Sangi.i with an income of Rs. 13,500, and 
SHAHAfUR Rnth Rs. 12,90a In the one jail and eight lock-ups of 
the State 208 pns^ers were confined in 1903-4. There are seven 
dtspensanes, attended by about 44,000 patients in ,903-4. In the 
same year about 6,000 persons were voednated. 

1.3*"^ Towii.-Capim of the Sute of Sangli, Souihcm Mataihl 

5 *' i*' F- 0" '•>« Kistn. 

/ \ J o' of Ihe V»mx Fopolation 

(1901X I6.8»^ The ineomc of the municipalii)- in 190!^ wa, 

p Ic offices, was built about a hurwired years ago The new 

I^keJl rJ ™' f'i' '>>• 

state of Kotah, Rfljputftna, situated in 24® cc' N. and 76® 1 7' F on 

'"r “ 

^miles south^t of Kotah city. Population (,901), 4 36a Sangod 

JorTin^n^"”"”" 

Tal^._Sou,h-.,..,..„ of Sholdpur District, 

l,n,« bet-een .;■> S' ,uh 1 „• N. and 54' and 

sLo^tJ^rn 31 ^^ r ““ •' contains onl town. 

(population, 4,;6 j), the head quaneta; and 75 s-illattes. The 
^Urion tn .90, .as Ss.dja. comp.™, ;i,h '|,"o to 1 ,. 

tricl aven^’ 'tTi ""'o. » much below the lbs- 

^ fm^ I^TstTs. -« - '-khs. 

hillocks friiurine it.* ' k. j ' P^'o, with a few treeless 

-hich drains the Af/wib, from ,w33f "J "”J “ 

Most of the soil U ston, and J" 

gmstog. The climateTjoT^ ’ 

Sftngola Town.— Head quarters of the /si/vic ^ .u 
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up round it that« until it wiis plundered by HolkAr'^ Pathins in 1802, 
it was locally called the Gulden Slngola. 'ITjc municipality, estab¬ 
lished in 1855, had an average income during the decade ending 1901 
of Rs, 5,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,400. The town con¬ 
tains a Subordinate Judge’s court, a school, and a dispensary. 

Sftngri.— One of the Simla Hill Sutes, Punjab, lying between 
31® 16^ and 31® 22* N. and 77® 22' and 77® 28^ £., on the south lunk 
of the Sutlej, with an area of 16 square miles. Population (1901), 
2,774. Ktirmerly a dependency of Kul6, it was seized by the (!urkhas 
in 1803 and restored to the KulO Rlji in 1815 by the British. In 
1840 Raja Ajlt Singh of KulQ took refuge in Slngri from the Sikhs, 
and KulO was lost to his branch of the family, which retained Singri 
under British protection. 'Fhc present chiefs Rat Hlra Singh, suc¬ 
ceeded in 1876. 'Ilie State has a revenue of Rs. 2,400. 

Sangiiir Niz&mat. — Head-quarters niidmat or administratitx 
district and tahd! of Jlnd State, Punjab, lying between 30® 6' and 
30® 21' N. and 75® 48' and 76® 2' K., with an area of 252 square 
miles. It comprises several scattered pieces of territory, of which the 
fnincipal pargaMO^ Sangrttr, is bounded on the north and west by 
Patiala and Ntbha, and on the cast and south by Patilla. It also 
includes the ilahas of KulAran, BiLtnw'Sli, and Bizidpur, which are 
broken up into six detached areas. 'ITic population in 1901 was 
64,681, com|)arcd with 59,521 in 1891. The mzdmat contains two 
towns, SangrOk (population, 11,852), the head-quarters and capital 
of the State, and BiUnwUi (2,298); aixl 95 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2-2 lakhs. It lies in the 
great natural tract known as the JangaL 

Sangrur Town. —Modem capital of the Jlnd State, Punjab, 
situated in 30® 15^ N. and 75 * 59 ^ miles south of Ludbiina, 

on the Ludhiana-DhQri-Jkkhal Railway. Population (1901), 11,852. 
Founded about 300 years ago, it remained a mere %'illage until RijA 
Sangat Singh in 1827 transferred his capital from Jlnd, which he con¬ 
sidered as being too far from PatUUa and NAbha. RAjA Raghubir 
Singh, the successor of Sardp Singh, adorned it with niany public 
offices and other buildings. It is administered an a mumcii^ity, with 
an income of about Rs. 3,900, chiefly derived from octroi, and has 
a considerable local trade. The princij^l manufactures arc leathern 
goods and furniture. It contains the Diamond Jubilee College, com¬ 
pleted in 1902, a high school, the Victoria Golden Jubilee Hospital, 
and a ZanAna hospital. 

Sangu.— River of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Rising in the range 
of hills which divides .\rakan from the Chittagong HiU Tracts, in 
21® 13' N. and 92® 37' E., it pursues a generally northerly course over 
a rocky bed to BAndarban, from which place it takes a tortuous 
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westerly dtrecUon ihion^^h Chtiidgung UUria, ^id finilly etiipde^ 
itself iata the Biiy uf BLugii^ in sa® 6 ^ N. iuid yi® 51' iifter u 
TOunse id 16S miles. The 3 mgu is tidal tis Cir m Mnd^irbiin, where 
its btd Is Siindy, 'rJiough shallow la ordinary times, during the rains 
It becomes deep, dangerous, and fupid. In its upper reacho it is 
called by the hillmon the Rigray Khyoung, and lower do^^ ii the Sabdit 
Khyoung. h is navigable by large cargo boats for it distance of 
JO miles throughout the year. The principal iributaries are the JUolu 
and Cl^ndkhiH, and the chief river side rilbge Is Uindarban. 

Sanjan.— Village in the Lfahlinu fd/uAtt of I’hina District, Horiibay, 
situated in .0® is'N.and 72^51' E. with a station on the Bombay, 
Ban^ii, and Central India Railway. Sanjan wits in former limes a 
tmdnig town of considcmble Importance, and according to tfadiiEon 
was fouiKied by one Raja Gaddhe Singh. It covered so lame an area 
iltal It eartiL-d the name of Karteri Nagarl, or the city which measured 
9 by ij. Although some nuthoritfes suppose that the Sanian in 
winch dm VATsi refugees from Persia settled about 720 wus a lo^m 
of that name m CutcE there are better grounds for believing that it 
was banjan m Thiliu Dlslrlei, which h mentioned under the name 
of Hamjanun in three SHahir. land gnmts of the tenth and eleventh 
ceiHUnes. By the Arab geogfaphers of the same period the town is 
rej^tedysiiQken cC under the name of Sindan, as one of the chief 
porm of \Vesicm Indm, In 9x5 it wa. described as a great city with 

U iLv Iia,ing been brought from Arabia, 

‘ ^ industrious 

and .ery mtdhgent itihabitants. large, rich, and wailike, and enjoying 

a g-reat export and imiK^rt trade = -md it doubtless maintained it. wtilth 
and importance till the beginning of tiie fourteenth centuty. when it' 

w^ siormcti by Ataf Khin, 

general of Alfl-ud^^m khilju Its Pars! citizens were killed, enslaved, 

sfr^T rr PtiTtuguttcc Pyntrd du Uval and 

^ir 1 Herbert both mention it during the early ycarr^ of the seven- 

ho SL idonlicat with 

iKPiod Saniun h "i*' '‘fow’ *0 English niLvigutors of llul 

Md )ii!dcd through Its customi^hou* tt moenua of only L, (6m 

^ built in i&rj by the^Portueticse 

and described by a writer of that Tiairtwi fii wA j ^ ^ - 

sbt ^y « wnicr oi that imion in 1634 as a round fort vc\ih 

«X hasttom, uiKlosing u v«, hanttontu well umi two ponds, mmu 
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in iiiicnalj and a diurcli. The population eJ the fort then 
coiuisled of A comnundant and Itiienly ^toldier^* a clerks an inspire tor, 
A priest, iuid forty-two faniilies of FortujfUusi; and native Christians. 
'"J'he gan’ison was aecLutoined to add to its pay b)f culilvatLcm. 
I>r. H.ov^, the Palkb savant, visited the town in [7^7. 

Sanjati it the present day eoniains the remains of several large 
jionds ind lakes, irhich are fillnid wdth silt and am utilized for culti¬ 
vation. Bnck-s of an inlique type lie scattered over the surrounding 
fields mid form the v,-al!s of most of the ruined buildings, .^jjart 
from these, the antiquities of lianjan consiat of some carved slabs, the 
remains of a Pirsl ^tower of silence' (1300-1500), the ruins of the 
PtiTluguese fort mentioned above, and two inscribed stabs, one bearing 
Hindu characters and dated *431, aJ^d the other Kilfic clwiraCEur^ ui 
eight centuries ago. I'he latter was peabably erected originally Ener 
the grave of one of the Arab merchants wbosc defendants, the 
Navails, still form a sefiarate class in the coast towns of TKin-i Dis¬ 
trict. Sanptn also contains two EuTojieaii graves of unknown date. 

5 anj&ri. - iwuihem fuAsl/ of the new lirne Distiirt, f'entTal 
}*ri ivlnces,^ which was constituted in 1906 fruiii [lortions of R^iiEnir ftnd 
HiLispun ITie fuAsi/ lies between JO* and 21* i' N. and Bo* 4S' 
and Si“ 31^ E. It was fumicd by taking 373 square miles from the 
funner Drug AiAstff and 944 square miles from the former Dhamtan 
hrArf/ of Raipur. It thus has an area of 1,317 square miles, the 
jKipulaiton of which in 11701 was 198,399, compared with 239,711 iii 
1891. The density is (51 persons per square mile, and there are 690 
inhabited villages. 'I’he head-quarters have been fixed at Balod, a 
village of i, 3 aS inhabitants, 55 miles from Drug town by road 5 hut 
the faAsJ/ WAS named after another village, Sanj^ri, lu prevent confusion 
with the Halod^ UfljJLr f^Afi/ of Raipur. The faAst/ containN 164 
s(]uare miles of Government forest. It includes the ztimindari estates 
of Khnjji, 1 kmdf-Loh 5 ,m, and Gundardehl, which liave tui artsi of 
426 square miles and n gtopulation of 51,493 persons, and contain 
iiKirc than acio square miles of forest- 'Plie north of the /aAstt is 
an open blaok-soil plain, while tracts of hill and forest extend to the 
south and west. 

Sanjfiwi.—Sub-Ar^j/Vof lajtakii IHatrkt, Baluchistfln, lying between 
30” 9" and 30* jS' N- and 67* 41/ and 63 " 35' E-, with an area 
of 446 square miles and gjopulaiion (1901) of 6,866, an increase of 
i.334 sincu 1891, 'J’hc head-quarters station, which bears the same 
name as the /oArf/, consists of a military fort occupied by the levenue 
establishment and local Icvnes- %'illages number 37. 'Ihe land 
revenue, which is lised in the case of irrigated lands, in 1903-4 
amounted to Ks. 16,000. The I'echi Saiyids,who own lands in Fui, are 
uxemptud from payment uf land revenue on certain cuiiditions. Much 
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of the tahsi/ lies at an elevation of 6,000 leet above sca lev-cL Its 
glens, orebartU, and gardens arc very picturesque, and at Snullan fine 
myrtle groves of great age are to be seen. 

Sanjeli.— Petty State in RtwA Kaktha, Bombay. 

SftnkaJa. -Ruins in Gujrflnwflla Pistrict, Punjab. Stf Sangi.a. 

Sankaranayinftrkovil Taluk.— in Tinncvclly District, 
Madras, lying between 8® 55' and 9® ^5' N. and 77® 14' and 77® 52' E., 
at the foot of the Western GliAts, with an area of 717 square miles. 
I he population in 1901 was 232,980, compared with 213,799 in 
1891; the density is 325 persons per square mile. It contains two 
towns, SiVAGiRi (population, 18,150) and Sankakaxayi.n’arkovil 
(*^i 77 S)i head-quarters; and 123 villages. The demand for land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,02,000. There are 
a considerable number of taimndaris in the taluk, the largest which 
is the SiVAGiRi Estate. It contains soils of both the red and black 
classes, and depends for its cultivation chieily on the north-east 
momsoon, the rainfall during the earlier or south-west monsoon being 
trifling and unceruin. 

Sankaranayin&rkovil Town.— Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same nanic in Tinnevelly DUtrict, .Madras, situated in 9® 10' N. and 
77“ 32' K. It is a Union, with a jropulation (1901) of 16,775. ^ fi***-' 
temple is dedicated to both Vishnu and Siva, a combination which is 
uncomm<m. A large cattle fair is held annually in August 

Sankaridrug.— Village in the Tiruchengodu taluk of Salem Dis¬ 
trict, Madras, situated in 11® 29' N. and 77® 52' E., 2 miles from the 
station of the same i^c on the .Madras Railway. Population (i90i)t 
2,046. The place is built just under the Sankaridrug hil4 which 
to a height of 2,343 feet and is terraced with fortifications. 

1 h^ point to tlK vicissitudes of South Indian history, sonm of them 
dating from the time of the Hindu chiefiains, others from TipQ SulUn's 
da>-s, and yet others being of British origin. 'Fhe hill is well worth 
climbing. Past a Hindu temple, the door of which is riddled with 
bullets, the traveller toils up a flight of steep steps, and half-w^y along 
the ascerit reaches a snow7 mosque erected in honour of a .Musalmftn 
saint, which nestles among the green foliage that clothes the hill like 
a pearl set among emeralds. I.eaving this, the path winds among 
rcnuins of modem fortifications and the houses of the garrison, now 
over^wn with shmbs and {irickly pear, and at length reaches a plateau 
at the top of the hill. Here is a fount of pure and cold water, supposed 
to be possessed of mcdidrul virtues; and the remaias of the old Hindu 
fort. Its granary and the subterranean cell into which condemned 
pns^rs were thrown, come into view. Crowding all are the temples 
of Vuhnu, the lights of which twinkle in the evenings in the surround¬ 
ing darkness. The village is very healthy, and was a favourite camping- 
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place for the Dislrict officers till Yercjud rose into prominence The 
public bungalow, one of ihe finest in the Disirkr, is picture^^tiely 
situated on a. rock just under the hill- 

Saiikesbwar {more correctly S^auAAittvaj^^ or * the concEi god ').—^ 
Milage in the Uhikodi iJ/uAii of Bclgaom fJistrlct, Bombay^ situated 
in 1 6® 15^ N. and 74° E-* ay miles north-hy-west of Betgaum town. 

Populittioji (1901), 5,639. Sankeshwar has a large traffic in cotton, 
diy' coco-nuta, dates, spices, and curTy-stufT. 1 he ordinary industry 
is the weaving of waist-cloths, women’s tJns, ajid blankets, '1 he village 
contains an old temple of Shankartmg and a monastery, which is the 
seat of one of the iinkarilchjtrj^ of the Smirth sect of Hindus. In 
14SS iiahadtir Oitlni, the Bahmoni governor of the Konkan, broke 
into rebellion and established his head^ijuarters here, but Eubsequcntly 
submitted to MahmOd IL In 1659 Sankeshwar fell to SiivajL The town 
contains a boyfi’ school with tjy pupils and a girli' school with 57. 

Snnkhsttra,. —Village in the li^Eiirw'&l ftiAsi/ of Si&lkot District, 
Punjab, situated in 37*^ ij' N, and 74° S^' 39 

Sit^lkot town. Population (t90[), 2,735, ^ have been 

Founded by HcmHl:, a Khattri, who gave it the name of Heianagar, by 
w'htch It was known for upwards of a century. In the lime of Akbar 
a famous /nAfrj by itame Sankhatra, a Deo Jat, settled here, and the 
jilace was renamed after hun. His tomb still exists near tlie village. 
Altliongb of no commercial importance, Sankhatra is the residence of 
a number of wealthy mutehants, and |)Oiies5es larger and finer 
mansions than any minor town in the OLslrict. In 1901 it was the 
scene of a plague riot, when the fiaid-/iiAsi/J«jr in charge of the jilague 
camp was burnt to diisith. It has a v'eniacuhiT middle school mainlaiited 
by the District board. 

Sankheda, -Town in the rH^tfAa of the same name, Baroda 
Kartyjrt State, situated tn 32'’ 9^ N. and 73^ 37 *^ ^ bank of 

the Or^iOJig river. Population (1901^ 4,196, The town possesses 
MunsiFs und njagistmte’s courts, other local offices, a dispensary, and a 
vemacutar school It is admiDisiered as a niunict|»lity, with an annual 
grant from the Slate of Rs. Soo. he only object of interest is an old 
fort, which aurtendcied to a small Rriiisb force in i&oj, Ihe calico^ 
printing, lacquer-work, dyeing, and wood-corvingof Sankheda have a local 
celebrity. There is also an export inulc in seed.v and laaAi/a (lowers. 

Sankl»ft. -Village in the District and /oArff of yamikhabad. United 
Provinces, situated in 27° 20' K. and 79® 16' !■., near Uie East Kail 
Xadi. Popubtion (1901), 951* village is also c^led Sanklsi 

Uosantpur, and b chiefiy celebrated for the ruins situated in it. These 
were identified by Cunningham with the site of the capital of the 
country called Sankisya by ha Hian and Kapithi by Hiuen Tfiiong. 
rhls town, was said to be the place at which Gautama Buddha de- 
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sccndcil from heaven, accompanied by Indra and BrahmiL The iden¬ 
tification depends chiefly on measurements and directions which are 
not perfectly definite, and its correctness has been doubted'. 'ITte 
existing village is perched on a mound of ruins, locally known as * the 
fort,' 4t feet high, with a superficial extent of 1,500 feet by 1,000. 
A quarter of a mile southward is another mound, composed of solid 
brickwork, and surmounted by a temple dedicated to Bisiri Devi. 
Near the temple mound Cunningham found the capital of an ancient 
pillar, liearing on erect figure of an elephant, which he considered to 
belong to the pillar of Asoka mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims. 
The latter describe the pillar as surmounted by a lion—a discreponc)' 
explained away by supposing that the trunk had been broken at an 
early date, and the animal could not be distinguished at a height of 
50 feeL Other smaller mounds containing masses of brickwork sur¬ 
round those mentioned, and there are the remains of an earthen 
rampart upwards of 3^ miles in circumference. This place has been 
very imperfectly explored, but ancient coins and clay seals bearing 
the Buddhist confession of faith are frequently found here. 

[Cunningham, Arxhaeologual Surety Jie/orts of Northern Jndia^ 
vol. i. p. 271, and vol. xi, p. 22,] 

Sankosh.—A large river which rises in Bhutiln, and at the jioint 
where it debouches on the plains forms the boundary between the 
Districts of (joalpAra in Assam and jai|]aigurf in Eastern Bengal. It 
then flows along the western boundary of the Ripu Duir, and at 
Maktaigaon divides into two branches. The western arm retains the 
name of the original river, aiui, after flowing through Jalpaigurl and 
Cooch Bchlr, rejoins the eastern brunch, which is called the GangAdhar, 
near PAiimin. The combined stream is then known as the Dudh- 
kumilr and falls into the Brahmaputra below Dhubri. For the greater 
part of its course it flows through jungle land j but it serves as a trade 
route, down which timber, thatching grass, and other forest products 
are brought. The river is nowhere bridged in Go&lpdra, but is crossed 
by ten ferries. Die total length is about 200 miles. 

S&nkrail.—Village in Howrah District, Bengal, situated in 22®34'N. 
and 88* 14 E., on the right hank of the Hooghly. It contains jute- 
mills and cement works, and pottery of some hx^l repute is also manu¬ 
factured. ITie SAnkrail Khll, which here enters ilie llooghly river, 
forms a means of communication witli the interior of Hooghly District. 

Sanosra.—Petty State in Kathiawak, Bombay. 

Sant&l Parganas.—Southern District of the Bhilgalpur Division, 
Bengal, lying between 23* 48' and 25® 18' N. and 86° 28' and 87" 57' E., 
with area of 5,470 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Districts of Bhigalpur and Pumea; on the cast by .Mdlda, Murshid- 

• V. A. Smith in tbe/<wnM/y/ 4 / A'ejrU/ Aiiatu Sotirty, 189S, p. 508, note 
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Abddf Hind Hirbliuni; un the s^iuih by liurd^iiii iind Majilihttm and 
on ihe M &ii by MotJghyrj and Bh%aLpur. 

The general sis|>ect of ihe Dl-itrict is undulating or hilly; to the 
north-east, however, it abuts on the Gangetic plaitit ond a narrow strip 
of allavlal land about G50 square miles in area thus 
falh within it. The Kajmahal Hills, which cover 
i, 3&6 Kiuare miltis, here rise steeply from the plain, 
but arc nowhere higher than 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
their average elevation being cotisidtrably less. Among the highest 
ridges are Mori and SendgArsa. l“bc major portion of these hills falls 
within the 1 J.iman-i-ltuh Cjovcmnitut estatej which has an are^t nt 
1,351 square miles. Among the highest ridges outside the PAman-i-koh 
are live Nunl, SAnkarfl, RAmgath, KubugA, Sarbar, Siindardihi, l^ksh- 
miinpur, and SApehak hills. East and south of these hilly tracts the 
country falls away in undulations, broken by isolated hills and ridges 
of gneiss of sharp and fantastic outline. The Ganges forms the 
northern and part of the eastern boundary^ and all the rivers of the 
Oifitrict eventually flow either into it or into the Bhagirathl. The chief 
of these are the Gumini, the Maral, the BAnsloi, the Btlhminf, the 
Mor or MorAkhi with its tributary the S^aubil^ the .Ajay^ emd the KarA 
kar. None of them is navigable throughout the year. 

Archaean gneiss and GondwAna rocks constitute the greater portion 
of tlie Santtl Pargaims, the latter represented principally by the vol¬ 
canic rocks of the RA^nuihAl Hills, which occupy an elevated strip of 
land along the eastern border,, while to the west the undulating area 
that constitutes the greater part of the District constsis of Bengiil 
gneiss, which is reimirkable for lire great variety of crystalline rticki 
w'hich it contains. The Gondwfina division consists of the Tilchert 
Dimodur, DubrAjpur, and KAjmahAl groups* The Talcher and Dlnio- 
dar belong to the Lower CondwAnas, and the other two groups to the 
Upper. The volcanic rocks of the RAjmahll group are the predomi¬ 
nant member of the series, and they constitute the greatest ^XTriion 
of the hills of that name. They ate basic lavas resembling ih^ of 
the Deccan imp, and vary in their edeuser types from a dolcriiu to 
a compact baiiilt in the fincr-graincd varieties. A traclrytic Intrusion 
siiuaied in the HttrA cDal-field} about 22 miles south east of Colgong, 
akltough peirologically quite dilTcrent from the basic basalts and dolr-_ 
rites, may nev ertheless belong to the same volcanio scries, bedlmen- 
tary beds, consisting principally of hard while shales, sometime* also 
of hard tjuarUosc grits or carbonaceous black shales, (<cur frequently 
intercalated between suctressive Hows; and these are of great interest 
On account of tbe beautifully preserved fotssil plants which they contain. 
They are mostly cycadaceoua plants together with some ferns and 
conifers, and are identical with those found in the L-pper (.ikjndwAna 
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ut Jubbulporc, in Cutch and v'anous other places, and have been of 
great assistance to geologists in determining the age of the series. 
In the Rljmahil] Hills, the Gondwdna groups underlying the volcanic 
group are found principally along the western border of the range. 
The outcrops are very discontinuous, owing partly to the faulted 
nature of the western boundary, and partly to the overlaps between 
the diflTerent members, which in the case of the Bar&kars, Dubrftj[>ur, 
and Rfljmahitl amount to a well-marked unconformity. 'Fhe Tilchers 
are very |X)orly represented. They consist of the usual greenish silts 
aiul sandstones, with only a local development of tl»c well known 
boulder bed. l*hesc rocks arc supposed to be of glacial origin. 'I’hc 
tKxt group is the most important from an economic point of view, as 
it contains the coal-measures. Along the western border of the hills, 
it constitutes several coal-fields, which, enumerated from north to south, 
arc: the HurA coal-field, a tract about 15 miles long from north to 
south, commencing about 13 miles south-east of Colgong; the Chu- 
parbhlta coal-field, about 10 miles farther south in tlie sallcy of the 
Gumlni; the Pachwira field, in the BSnsloi valley; and the BrUhmanl 
coal-field, in the valley of the river from which it is named. In the 
three southern fields the DiUnodar rocks are lithologically similar to 
the BarSkar beds of the Rdniganj coal-field, consisting of alternations 
of grit, sandstone, and shale, with occasional beds of inferior coal 
Ihc cool-mc^ures of the Hur 3 field arc lithologically different; they 
consist of friable felspathic grits and soft white shales, with a few 
thick seams of inferior coal, aiKl correspond possibly with the Kknl- 
6^oup of the Ddmodar coal-fields. The Dubrfljpur group, which 
either intervenes between the Dilniodar and vulcanic rocks or rests 
directly on the gneiss, to be overlapped in its turn by the volcanic 
themselves, c'onsists of coarse grits and conglomerates, often 
femigiiKMis, containing quartz and gneiss pebbles, with occasionally 
hard and dark ferruginous bands. 

The south-western portion of the District contains the small Deogarh 
coal-ficld-s and the northern edge of the Riniganj coal-field. The 
I dlcher and HarAkar ore the groups rqwesented. The boundaries 
o these coal-fields are often faulted. There are numerous dikes and 
intrusive masses of mica peridotitc and augite dolerite, the underground 
.rei»resentativcs of the Rajmahil flows. These intrusions occur in pro¬ 
fusion in the surrounding gneiss. The coal in the Deogarh fields is 
neither plcnUful nor of good quality. In the north of the District 
the rocks disappear beneath the Gangetic alluvium*. 

The narrower valleys are often terraced for rice cultivation, and the 

* GeaUgifti Smrvty vf India, toU. Tii uJ liil, pt, U, and Ktcanli, 

^ P*- U- The abote accotmt was coaUihated 

by Mr. E. \ redcabarg, IZrputy-SapeiiiiUiukat, Geological .Surrey of Intlta. 
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ricc-ficlds and ihcir margias abound in marsh and water plants ITtc 
surface of the pUtcau Und between the ^-alleys, where lewl, is often 
bare and rocky, but where unduUting, is usually clothed with a dense 
scrub jungle, in which DenJroca/amus strictus is prominent. Through¬ 
out the District the prindpal tree is the sal {Shorea but all 

trees characteristic of rough and rocky soil arc found in the 
Such are the palas {Bulfa /rondosa), tun {Ctdrtla Tocna\ asan {Ttr- 
mina/ia iomfnfosa\ hahtra {Terminalia Ch(bula\ karitakl (Termiaaha 
beUried), arjua (Tfrminalia Arjuaa), Phyllanthts Embhca, jamun 
iEtiStnia fambolana), babul (Acada arabi(a\ khair {Acana Caltcku), 
mahua {Passh lati/olia), bakul (Mimusops Elcugt), Mallotus phthp 
plufups, kantiil {Artocarpus ia/rcnfalsa), Artocarpus Laka^ka, Laf:er- 
f/rarmta parvifiora^ Anogtissus latifolia, gamkdr (Gmtllna arborta\ 
kusum {Sckldekera trijuga), and dbuiis (Diospjros mtlanoxylon). 

Outside the Government estates, where forest is protected, the jungle 
i% being gradually destroyed and big game has almost disapixared. 
The last elephant was shot in 1893; a few bears, leopards, hyenas, 
and spotted deer sur\'i»’C, but the SantAl is as destructive td game as 
of jungle. Wild duck, snipe, and quail abound in the alluml tract. 
Partridges are also fairly common, and jiartridge taming is a fawuritc 
amusement of the SantAls. Peafowl and jungle-fowl arc still to be found 
in the D.1man-i-koh and in the hills to the south and cast of DumkiL 

The alluvial strip of country above alluded to has the damp heat 
and moist soil characteristic of Bengal, while the undulating and hilly 
jwrtions of the District are swept by the hot westwly winds of BihJr, 
and resemble in their rapid drainage and dry subsoil the lower plateau 
of Chot.1 Nagpur. In this undulating country the winter months are 
very cool and the rains not oppressive, but the heat from the end of 
.March to the middle of June U great. Mean temperature rises from 
64® in December and January to 88® in April and May. The mean 
maximum is highest (too®) in April; but after May it drops rapi^, 
chiefly owing to the fall in night tcmi>eraturc, and from July to October 
remains almost consunt at 88“ and 89®. The mean minimum is lowest 
(51®) in December and January’. The annual rainfall averages 5 j inches, 
of which 8-8 inches (all in June, ij-a in July, 11-4 in August, and 90 
in September. 

Owing to the completeness of the natural drainage and the custom 
of accumulating excess rain-water by dams, floods seldom cause much 
damage. The only destructix’c flood within recent years occurred on 
the night of .September 33, 1899, in the north-west of the Goddi sub¬ 
division. The storm began In the afternoon, and by 8 a.m. next morning 
101 inches of rain had been registered at GoddJ- The natural water¬ 
courses were insufficient to carry away the water, and a dlsastro^ 
inundation ensued. It was estimated that 88» lives were lost, while 
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upn^ards of 6,000 cattle perished and 12,000 houses were destnj)‘cd. 
The villages in the submerged area were afterwards snsited by a some- 
wlut severe epidemic of cholera, probably due to the contamination 
of the water-supply. 

Until the formation of the District in 1855, the northern half formed 
fwrt of Bhigalpur, while the southern and western portions belonged 
History. Bfrbhflm. The Riljmah .11 Hills by within Bh3gal- 

pur close to the line of communication lietween 
^ngal and Bihar, and the Pahflrias (‘ hillmen') who inhabited them 
lived by outlawry and soon forced themselves on the attention of the 
East India Company. The Muhammadan rulers had attempted to 
confine the Pahirbs within a ring fence by granting utmlndaris and 
ja^rs for the maintenance of a local police to repel incursions into the 
pbins; but little control was exercised, and in the political unrest of 
the middle of the eighteenth century these defensive arrangements 
broke down. Repressive measures were at first attempted with little 
clTect, but lictween 1779 and 1784 Augustus Clevland succeeded by 
gentler means m winning the confidence of the rahftrias and rtdudng 
them to order. He allotted stipends to the tribal headmen, established 
a coq» of hill rangers recruited among the PahUrias, and founded 
special tribunals presided over by tribal chiefs; his niles were eventually 
incoqK^ted in Regubtion I of ,796. To ,«cify the ciHintry, Covem- 
ment had to take practical possession of the I»aharia hills to the cx- 
ebsum of the zam/^drs who had preriously been their nominal owners, 
rhe tract therefore not dealt with at the Permanent Settlement; 
and finally in 1823 Government asserted its rights wer the hills and 
the fringe of uncultivated country, the DSman-i-koh or ‘skirts of the 

S appointed to demarcate the 

limits ^ the Government possessions, and the rights of the yJ^Warr 
over the central >,lley of Minjhul were finally resumed in ,837. 

. Suix-nntendent of the DSman was appointed in 1835; and he 
enccHimged the Santdls, who had begun to enter the country about 
820, to clear the jungle and bring the ^-alleys under cultivation. The 
and m r^eipt of stipends from (iovemment, clung 

shifting culti- 

a virgin jungle to the axes of the Ln«b 
iKe »^h 4 gh and .MinbhOm. On the heels of 

(money lenders). 

Th! ‘^provident, the waAdja» extortionate. 

imn T f had recently reebimed passing 

into the ^nds ^ ot^ owing to the action of Uw courts; ^ in 
1855, starting with the desire to revenge themselves on the Hindu 
^ney-l^ders, they found themselves arrayed in arms against the 
Bntish Government. The insurrection was not repressed without 
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hItXKisbed, h\i\ on i(s concJusion n careful inquiry was held into the 
grievuncea of the SantSls ?.nd a new form of adminiAtralion wus intro* 
dtictd. Kegulalion XXXVII of rS 5 S removed the arcft of the present 
District from the cijveration tif the genenil Regulfldons und placed the 
administration in the hands of special officers under the control of 
tl>e Lieutenanl-Govcmor. The jurisdiction of the ordinary courts waa 
siWLiended, and the regular police were removed. Five districts (col¬ 
lectively named the Santfll rargaiwa) wt-rc fmnned and placed under 
the control of a Deputy and four .\ssistant Comnussionets, each of 
whom had a sub assistant and was posted with his sub^uSLslant at 
a central ^loint of l.is district, Tltcse ten officers were mtendet 
Mctiiily for ihc purpevse of doing justice to the common people, and 
trici:! civil and criminal cases and did ixilice work,; revenue work and 
the trial of civil suits valued above Rs. t,ow were carried on by the 


District staff of Blrbhflm and Ithlgalpun 

Under this system the Deputy Commissioner lived at Bl^agalpsir, 
and of the officers left in the districts, three were on the Itxip and 
three on the chorxi line of rail, while only two were posted m the 
imp.>rtant districts of Ihimka and fioddil, which contained nearly half 
the pcmwtaiion of the I^arganM. In course of time, howxver, the 
Santll Pur^mas were more or less brought under the ordinary law and 
nrocediirc of the ‘regulation’ Districts, and the Deputy Commissicjncr 
was practically iransfurmed into a Judge, Accordingly, when m tSya 
.n agiUlion again began among the Santala, directed chiefly .i^nst 
the opprciwion of the sa/fitttJdrs, and attended by arts of violence, 
it was felt that this tract required a simpler form of admmiatralion 
than other pads of Ilengal, and a special Regulation (III 
DiL-ised for the peace and gw-I government of the hartal 
Under its provisions, a revenue ' non regtilation Di.strict w^'. formed , 
the Deputy Commissioner was appointed be the 
with h<id*quarters at Dumkl instead of bhflgalpur. and the th « 
tracts of Deogarh, Rajniahal, and Goddl w«e ^ 4 ™ 

of subdivisions. The areas now composing the subdivisions of I ikaur 

and Jimtara w^rc at the same tirrve attach^ Vded ^the 

and that part of the police district of Deofpirh 

jamiara sti^ivirion and in the Tasarla and Gumro was n 

from the jurisdiction of the regular police and irKluded m the non police 
area, 1 hese changes completed the auioriomy of Uie 

population increased from 1,259.185 m Tn ,gR,' 

to 1 , 755,775 *391. and to .,809,757 

and 1891 were largely due to greater accuracy' m pop^jttion, 
enumeration. The District is on the whole healthy, 
bn fcv« prevails in ihe low-lyms «“n"y bordenne on 

Ganges, and also in parts of the hills. 


TKiJ prbcripal stiidslics of the <*eiistts of rgoi are shovrn beltw: 
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'll\c ihroc towns are Madhu^lth, DEOGAHH.and Saihucak;; Dumka, 
the r>jstrict head-quarter!!, was constituted a municipality in igoj. The 
population h ntoM dense in the low and level country on the north-cast 
anti north west j the DSman i-koh in the centre of the District is a 
lyptcal part of Chota Nlgpur and b sparsely inhabited, and the popu- 
lalion IS stationary or decadent, except in the Rfljniahal sul^di vision, 
where the collection of grass for the 

pipertnills gives proriUible empki^tncnt. Elsewhere emigmilon has 
jcen httsiiy ut work, especially among thu SantaTs, wIkj r hafe under 
ilie rcjstnelions imposed by the Forest department on the indiscriminate 
c img of timber OuLside the Daman i koh the only tracts that show 
a d^lme arc ^jmahal, Sihibsanj, and J^oreyfl. In the tract first 
mentioned the decrease is due to migration across the Ganges, while in 
^hibganj It IS attnhuted to an outbreak of plague at the time of the 
Gensus. Poreyl is a poor and barren tract and, like the Daman-i koh, 
h;is lost by emigration. The smallnets of the net inerc^ for the 
^hole Distoct during tlic decade ending igci b due to the large 

tw 'll T o h taking place. It b, in fact, estimated 

mat aoout iBi.ooo persons must have left the Dfsinct durinn that 
period, and that the natural Encmasc of the population was at least 
10 per cent Jbe most striking features of the migration are ; firstly. 

si^ndly, the Strong tendency of the people to 

of thf ni! north and sfjuth ihiough the centre 

llm ^ ™ Monghyr, HartUibigh, and Mlto- 

bhiim, but th^ movement is still stronger In tbe direction of the Dis- 

Euui T Murshidahad, Blrbhum, and 

Bunlwan. rhe immigrants from the west e^d 33.000, while the 

[o the cast number cIckc on 1,7,000, rhe great migration 
_r the lo this District from the south and west took place 

dtinng the middle part of the nineteenth century, and many of the 
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immigrants enumerated in the last Census are probably the sur\ivors 
of those who took part in the movement The tribe is still spreading 
cast and north; and the full effect of the movement is not exhausted 
in the Districts that adjoin the Santil Parganas, but makes itself felt 
e%*en farther away in those parts of Ihnijpur, RijshAhi, and Bogra 
which share with Milda the eles-atcd tract of quasi-latcritc known as 
the Birind. Of emigration to more distant places the most noticeable 
feature is the exodus to the Assam tea gardens where more than 31,000 
natives of this District were enumerated in 1901, and to Jalpaigurl, 
where they numbered more than 10,000. A large rariety of dialects 
are used in the District. Bengali, spoken by 13*5 per cent of the 
Ix>|nilation, includes the Rirhi Mi, or classical Western Benpli, and 
Millpohiria or the broken Bengali spoken by converted aborigines in 
the centre of the District. Bihirf is spoken by 46 per cent.; the main 
dblect is .VlaithiU, which includes a sub-dialect known as ChhikA 
Chikki Mi, but a dialect of MflgadhI, which has been affected by its 
contact with Bengali, is also largely used; this is called by Dr. Grierson 
Eastern MBgadhI, and is locally known as KarmBlI or KhottA or even 
as KhottA Bangalt. Sant All itself, which Is spoken by 649,000 per^s, 
is a rlialccl of the MundA family, while .Malto belongs to the I>ravidwn 
group. Hindus constitute 56-1 per cent, of the total i>opulation, 
.Vnimists 34-9 per cent-, and Muhammadans 8*4 per cent. 

'Hie SantAls arc now the di.stinctivc caste of the District, and in 1901 
numbered 663,000, of whom 74iOOo were returned as Hindus and 
589,000 as Animists. They are a typical race of aboriginal slock, 
and are akin to the Bhumijs, Hos, and MundAs. Their complexion 
varies from verj’ dark brown to an almost charcoal black, and ihctr 
features are negritic. The original habitat of the race is not known, 
but there is no doubt that from a comparatively remote period they 
have been settled on the HazArihAgh table land; and it is noticeable 
that the I>Amodar river, by which its southern face is drained, is the 
terrestrial object most venerated b)’ them. '' ithin the last few cen¬ 
turies they haw worked ca.stwards, and are numerous in the eastern 
half of the ChotA NAgpur plateau and in Midnapore; and, as has been 
already related, they arc now emigrating to North Bengal and Assam. 
'I'hey worship rarious deities, of which the chief is the Marang Bury, 
who is credited with far-reaching power, in virtue of which he associates 
both with the gods and with demons. Each SantAl family has also 
two special gods of its own, the Orak Mga or hoasehold god and 
the AhjthoHga or secret god. Their |jrincipal festiral is the Sohrai 
or harv'cst festival, celebrated after the chief rice crop of the j'^r has 
been reaped. Public sacrifices of fowls arc offered by the priest in 
the sacred grove; pigs, goats, and fowls are sacriBced by |^\*atc 
families, and a general saturnalia of drunkenness and sexual licence 
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prexTiils. Chastity is in abeyance for the lime, and all unmarried 
persons may indulge in {>romiscuous intercourse. Next in importance 
is the Bahapiija, held in PhAlgun (Febniary-March) when the sal 
tree comes into flower. Tribal and family sacrifices are hckl, many 
nctims are slain and eaten by the worshippers, ever)’ one entertains 
Ins friend-s and dancing goes on day and night. 

The communal organi2ation of the SantiUs b singularly complete. 
I'he whole number of villages comprising a local settlement of the 
tribe b divided into certain large groups, each under the su|)erin* 
tciKlence of a /tf/ynan/V or circle headman. Thb official b the head 
of the social .s)*stcm of the inhabitants of his circle j hb permission 
has to be ot)tained for every marriage, and, in consultation witli 
a panchayai of vilU^e headmen, he expels or fines persons who 
infringe the tribal standard of propriety. He b remunerated by 
a commission on the fines levied, and by a tribute in kind of one 
leg of the goat or animal cooked at the dinner which the culprits 
are obliged to give. Each village has, or is supposeti to have, an 
ntablishmcnt of officials holding rent-free land. The chief of these 
b the manjhi or headman, who is usually also ijaradar where the 
\illage is held on lease under a zamlHtidr\ he collects rents, and 
allots larKl among the ly'ots being paid for this by the proceeds of 
the man land which he holds free <if rent. He receives R. t at each 
weddii^, giving in return a full l>owi of rice-beer. I’he pramanik^ 
or assisunt headman, abo holds some man land. The jog ntanjhi 
and the jog-pramanik are executive officers of the manjhi and the 
pramaniky who, os the SanUls describe it, ‘ sit and givx: orders ’ which 
the jog-minjht and jogpramanik carry out. The naiki is the village 
priest of the aboripnal deities, and the kudam naiki is the assistant 
jmest, wrhosc peculiar function it b to propitiate the spirits (M//fr) 
of the hills jungles by scratching hb arms till they bleed, mixing 
the bloody with rice, and placing it in spots frequented by the hhiits. 

I he garait or village messenger holds man land and acts as peon 
to the headman, ai>d b also to some extent a servant of the zamlnddr- 
His chief duly within the village is to bring to the manjhi and prdmdnik 
any r)ot they want. Girls are married as adults mostly to men of their 
own choice. Sexual intercourse before marrbgc is Ucilly recognbed, 
it understood that if the girl becomes pregnant the young man 
i.s ^ und to marry her. Should he attempt to evade thb obligation, 
he is ses-erely beaten by the jog-mdnjki^ and, in addition to this, his 
fdthcr IS rcc^utrcd to pay a heavy fine* 

Other castes arc Bhuiyls (ii9,ooo\ identified by .Mr. Oldham with 
the .Mils whom in many respects they closely resemble; Musahars 
(2S,ooo), whom .Mr. Risley considers to be akin to the Bhuiyls; .Mile 
Sauril Pahlrias (47,000) and .Mil Pahlrias (26,000), two l>ravidian 
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trilxai of the RiljniahAl Hills, the former of whom arc closely akio to 
the Oraons. The Muhammadans arc chiefly Shaikhs (TTtOoo) 
JolAhils (63,000). Agriculture supports 81 per cent of the population, 
ir>dustries 7 per cent., commerce 0*6 per cent., and the professions 
0*8 |)er cent. 

Christians number 9.875, of whom 9.4^3 nati^’cs, including 7 i ®^4 
SantAls. The largest numbers arc to be found in the head-quarters 
subdivision, where the Scandinavian Lutheran Mission, called the 
Indian Home Mission, has been at work for over forty years and 
maintains 29 mission stations and 9 schools; it has also a colony 
in .Vssam, where it owns a tea garden. The Church Missionary 
Society, which works in the fJoddi and RAjmahAl subdivisions, has 
similarly established an emigrating colony for^ its converts in the 
Western IhiArs. Several Baptist missionaries work in the jAmtara 
subdivision, one of whom has established two branches of his mission 
in the head-quarters subdivision. Other missions arc the Christian 
Women’s Board of Missions and the Methodist Episcopalian Mission, 
the latter of which works chiefly among Hindu.s and Muhammadans; 
it maintains a boarding-school, with an industrial branch in which 
Ixjys and girls arc taught poultry-keeping, gardening, fruit farming, 
and carjieniry. 

The soil varies with the nature of the surrounding hills: where 
liasalt or felspar or red gneiss prevails, the soil is rich; but where 
the hills arc of grey gneiss or of granite in which ^i^uiture. 
quartz prevails, it is comparatively barren. The pro¬ 
ductiveness of the land is mainly dependent on its situation and its 
capability of retaining moisture. Where the surface is Iwl and 
callable of retaining water coming from a higher elevation, it is not 
aflected even by shortness or early cessation of rainfall, and good 
crops of rice are obtained. If, however, the slope is too steep, the 
rush of water often brings with it drifts of sand, which spoil the fields 
for rice cultivation and damage the Rowing crops. In the alluvial 
tract the system of cultivation differs in no way from that in vogue 
throughout the plains of BihAr. On the hill sides level terraces are 
cut for rice cultivation, and these are flooded os soon as possible 
after the rains set in, small banks being left round the edge of each 
plot to hold in the water. Shifting cultivation is now restricted to the 
Saurils of the hilU in the RAjmahM and (kiddA subdivisions, and 
to certain defined areas in PAkaur. Ijmd under cultivation U divided 
into two main classes, Hri or high land forming about 53 per cent 
of the cultivated area, and Jamtn or rice-fields the rest ITie fonwr, 
being uneven and wanting in organic matter, is ordinarily ill-suit^ 
for cultivation ; but in the immediate vicinity of vill^es, where the 
surface is fairly level and rich in organic matter, lari land produces 
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valuable fetich as maize, mustard, the larger variety of c^otton. 

tobacco, castor, and /triftjais and other vegetables^ 

'Fhe chief agricultural .statistics for i 9oj’-4 arc shown beloa% areas 
being in square miles 
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Rice, which covers 1,313 *iuare miles, forms the staple food-grain, 
winter rice being the principal crop. It is btgely grown in the allitvijil 
strip along the eastern boundary and the lower slopes of the ridges; 
the undulating parts of the FUstrlct, os well os the swampy ground 
between these ridges, arc also sown with rice. Among the other cro|js 
are maize (263 square miles), ^Tirinus |mlscs (437 sr|uare miles), oil- 
seeds (360 a|uarc miles), millets, wheat anti barley, sugar'cane, and 
Ctittrin, Indigc] viTis grown till recently on n small scale, but its cultiva¬ 
tion is now extinct. 

Settlement hgures show that within twenty years cultivation has 
extended by about 30 per cent, in the Daman i-Jtuh and by about 
(So per cent m the rest of the District. There is much wo-ite land 
still arailable for cultivation, and rents are light. For several years 
past efforts have been mode to stimulate the Improvement of mearrs 
of irrigation by loans under the Land Improvement ].,oan5 Act, and 
In rgoT-a Rs. 13,000 was thus advanced. Rs. 15,000 was also 
advanced under the .;\gTicuTtururts' Loans Act at the close of the 
famine of 1S96-7, and Rs. '6,00a in consequence of the disastrous 
floods of 18919-tgoa, 

ITicre is scarcity of fodder in tivc dry^ months, and the cattle ore 
generally' pootj sninials of a better quality arc, however, found In 
tlve Godd6. subdivision, and good milking cattle arc import■cd frtun 
Bhigalpur. Pigs are largely kept for food by Sanlils, Pahflrias, and 
low'<aste Hindus. 

Besides the methods of supplying water to the rice crop which have 
been already discribed, the system of irrigation as practised in the 
(lodda subdivision consists in the consiniction of water channels 
leading from rcscr'‘oits made by throwing embankments across str'Cams. 
'tTiese channels frequently pass through several villages, each viltjige 
aST.isting in their construction and sharing in the benehls derived from 
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3 . ntitwyrk of di5tr(butaries. lln;re is but tittle irriKatioti from wells; 
iturAfAa wdh are sonii-'timts du^ for only one scaion tu irrigate the 
sugar-cane crop from February to May, and tobacco is also grown 
in siitall paic'bes by ihc aid <>f welbwaicr 

At the beginning of ibe ninetctnib century the I Jistrict was mostly 
covered with jungle. About iSao the SantAb begun to fiock into it and 
betook themselves to the cougenifli occutatiem of 
jungle clearing; white the construction of the loop 
railway in 1S54 and of the chord-line in i 3&6 hastened the proces!>. 
In jSj5 Government instituted inquiries with a view to bringing under 
scientific management the Government forests in the Dantan-i-koh, and 
in 1S76 an area of 35 square miles was set aside for special reservation. 
This nrea was formally constituted a < reserved^ forest, and the forest 
lands in the southern Mf of the DAmau i koh were constituted *open ^ 
foTfst^i, the imnageniont being left in the hitnd-'i of the Deputy-Corn 
niissinncr. In all Government Und which liad not been settled 
with cuJtivalots was constituted * protected' foreits under the Indian 
Forest Act (VH of iS7S),and in i8gs ihe forests were placed rn charge 
of the Forest depannttHl, The deprtmental s)^tein of maiugemeni 
was, however, found not to be suftkicntly elastic; and in I>eoember, 
the forests in the R4jmahal subdivision and part of those m 
the Godda subdivision were restored to the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. Thu hills in this iiact are Inhablied by Male Sauni 
Pahariins, who arc allowed the right of shifting cultivation, which 

renders scientific forestry impossslble. 

the chief tree is the r^>A*/sta% and its distribution ts 

gcneml throughout the District, ejtccpt wht;rc the forest has l^^m 
destroyed, as is largely the case in the north of tlic Diinan i-kob, 
by shifting cultivation and the cultivation of saAai gniss. In the plains 
and valleys the forest is usually of pure sdf. the olhef pnncipa trees 
beinu /w aftaijrJfUtft, und ujufl 

( TtrminaUn On the lowTtf dopes of the bills other ?ptie3 

appear in considerable variety; among these ore 
Arntmius l&tifolm, Dhspyrni, Sttrtf^sptrmum, and SauAtma. As the 
hills arc ascended, different species arc met with, such as bainl^s 
sfrum> {/^^rofurpys ir/ra/ (Aif. 

Afr^ia arA^r/a), Ky^ta and 

tUiitep/ia, the proportion of rd/gradually getting Ibs, liU on the upper 
plateau it almost disapp^ and oti the oU cleared lands give® pb^e 
to a dense growth of shrubby trees, chief among " ^ ^71 

ArAar^fristis, Jikatf/aftdta, Gard^ftia, IV^d/ardm, jnd A/t(f- 

At present most of the id/ trues are mere ihoob from slumps 
a 10 3 feet high, which, when they grow to a large siiC, are always 
umsound at the base. Cultivating tciums of Government are allowed 
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uf L’hiirfieail Umber of Lljf Uhresened species nnd such 
iiuiior products as are retiuited for their domestic consumplion. 

r Jr* T rfcp^irtmeut is 295 ^quiire miles; tu,d in 

■*’'™ **“!>!« ihi*. 

chdf^™ ‘"f“ *'* •'« deputy Commissioner, The 

chief slices of revenue are umber, bamboos, »,d iM grass, while 
minor «oi.« are fuel, eoot. sione, and mro, silt cocooL 0,h« 

(>r,,l/>,(«i^i,sinX nndj»/af (/.;o,r irees; beeswav, cal«l,u 

onej, md^omfcie (two creepers used for making rape), and aira 

iJ“™u''i‘'“7“' <tie loop-line of U,e East 

Indian Railway from Memrai ra Skhibganj; the Ze .mirried is f^ 

ttinerjila, |«rt supplied as biilljrst tr* the milway ihe 

T 1 ’ tniinkripalitj% uikI ccrLiin Dtstrlct iKilrdf 

a^d‘^ted"r.l«"u„*tl“^ M- tthatchorii; 

« n rule in digging oC dX Ttagf^ id*“^r 

Ks. 1-8 per <« oubie fee. of ™TbS 

HehcrakI in thp Copper cufus exist :ii 

aigcndferous gaicna^T™ 

BeheraU and WnZla7 Z "a a“^ *■ 

lieen obtained tier ton of iced's'? 

crt r I [-akshtutpur near .\aya Dutn-kil 

SO 01. 3 gfs. siher twr ton of lead A ^ 

in the KijmahSl Hi Is. is occuoied wTT r “P™“*'J' 
an escellent iron ore e:e-!?T°?.>> c“H-stituting 

meisun^ ni ish a- * belonging to die coal. 

’“ ‘i« 

mportance. Im^ofacture of mattoehs. picks, ploughs, htmts. 

Trade and ^ anowa, and ahields is oin-icd 

conrnmnieitioni. a ydiage indmirys The iron wua fonnedv 

1 * smchijd from native oTe by Kol s^ttbirt; ■ Ki y *iu 

ibedestniction of jungle „«, the greater hteility ,i„t 

obuuning old scrapsiron cheap from ihrogarh id Rlmpm Hat the 

Maray^di. or blaeksmiths .rf the Disuiet m, lunger use it^ly^p^uU^ 
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irdn dr Steel. Buis dr measuring cups of a pi^iiy thuUijK stereytyped 
pattern urc made dn a limited scale by Tbatheris and Jildn^^tifls 
(birazters)^ ^idchbf untl Cltamlfi carry on a fairijr extensive industry 
in tanning leather and making shoes; Ddniis, HdriSt and ijant^Ls cure 
skins fur exporlalidu; Mahlis make baskets, bambcKi maut, and screens; 
TAtwas and Joliih^ u^irave cciarse cattun cldths; and Kumhafs make 
tiles^ pots, and pans. 'I'he nmnufacture of ghl, oil s&r^Jn, 

and muatard), and gur or wiarsc sugar is carried on os a dnniestic 
industry', Tasar cocoons arc grown tliroughoui the District, and 
spinning and weaving are al^io carried on. The Utc insect is reared on 
Jmlat trees on a fairly large scale; a Marwlrf at Dumkil manufactures 
about 700 moiunds of shellac per annum for expfnt, and there are 
other faCKmes in the neighbourhood of Puinka and at Pdkaur, while 
lacquered bangles are uronufactured at Kdnihat ojid a few other places. 
V’illage carpenters arc numerousj and wood-earving Is carried on to 
a very small citteiu. Silver and pcwtqr ornaments arc also made. 
Indigo was till recently manufactured In a few European and native 
factories, but the industry h now extinct. Brick-making on Eun>pean 
methods has been carried on at MahArSjpur for the last few years. 

I'he chief imports are rice, gunny-bfligs, raw cotton, sugar refined itid 
unrefined, molasses, EUTt>pean and Bombay piece-good^ salt, kerosene 
oil, coal and coke, nie chief exjKirts are food-grains, linseed and 
mustard seed, sa^f grass, road-metal, hides, raw fibres, and tobacco. 
Trade Is tjnnied on at tnarkeii, and is aJniCfit exclusively in the hands 
of traders from BihUr and MSJwari merchants, 'J'he princi^ial entrepot 
is SUhtbganj. About 200^000 maundi of jnAjf grass are exported to 
the paper-mills near Calcutta, the approximate x-alue of the ciiport 
being 4 lakhs. Road-ntctal is exported chiefly to Calcutta, Hooghly, 
and Burdw'^n. The trade in hides is chiefly carried on in the head- 
quoriera and, Pakaur subdivisions. 

"llic District is traversed on the east by the loop-line and on the 
West by the chord-line of the Elast Ii>dian Railway. I"he Glrldlb 
branch leaves the chord-line at Madhupur within the District, and 
there Ls also a short bmneh connecting RAjmahSl on the ffanges with 
the loop-line, A small branch line from EaidyiUtatli junction to 
tJeogarh is worked by a private company. 'I’he constructhrii of a line 
From BItagalpur to Hansdiha by a private syndicate wa.-i snnetiunet!, 
but the corKcssiort Injwed before the necessary capital was raised. 
I'here aiu also projects for the constniclion of lines from Bhi&galpur lu 
I>«igarh, front Alimadpur to Baidyanath, and from Mangalpur via Sdrl 
to LHinikS. 'I'hc District possesses good roads by which its produce is 
carted to the railway; S4SJ miles being maintained by the District mad 
committee, in addition to village roads and roads in Government 
estates. The chief roads arc the BhUgalpur-Suri road passing through 
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ihc Sun-Monghyr road passing through l>ccigur 1 :]]i the roads 
from Dunik^ to kiuipur Hat and lo the diilfeirciit subdivisiunLd hoiid* 
qiLortei^ the road from Murshidabdd along tho Ganges through 
RajnadtJ,! jiud SShihganj to Eh^galpur, as well as several connecting 
crCkSS^iuads and feeder roads to the railway stations. The (Ganges, 
which skim the north-cast of ihc District-^ forms an important channel 
of communication, but the other streams of the District are of no 
commerciai importance. 

The District has thrice suiTcred from famine wit Inn the fast fifty 
yeara. On occasions of scarcity the rm^Nj jmd the mango trees 
afford food for large numbers; but in 1865-6, w^hen 
there wan, great scarcity and distress, the people were 
compelled by hunger to eat the mangoes white still unripe:, and thou* 
sands of deaths from cholera resulted, in 1874 relief was afforded by 
Govetmment on a lavish scale, the fruit was allowed to ripen before 
being plucked, and there was no outbreak of disease. In 184^6-7 port 
of [he Jimidra subdivision and the whole of the Deogarh !iubd[vis.[cKn 
were declared ofTecLefL Relief works were opened in janniam and in 
Deogarb * but the highest average daily attendance in Jamtara was only 
if* ihe third week of May, 1S57, and in I>eOgarh 1,647, towards 
the end of June. The works were finally closed on August 15, after an 
ex|>eiiditurc of Rs. on w'orks and Ri 25,000 on gratuitous relief. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into six sub 
divbionS) with head^juurters at Dusika, Di^ooakk, Gouda, Kaj- 

AdmloUtratioiL, Fakau^ and Jamtaka. A Joint-Magistrate 

or Jlepuly-Magistrate-Collector is usually in charge 
of the Kdjmahiil sulidivision, and a Deptity-iMagistrate-GolEector of 
each of the other subdiinsions ; in addition, three Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collectors and n Sub-Deputy-Magistrate-Collector we stationed at 
Dutukl, and one Deputy-Magisimte-Colloctor and one Sub-Deputy- 
^fagistraLe-Collector at Rljmahdl, Deogaih, and Goddil, and one 
Sub-l>t;poty-Magistrate-Collector at Jlmtffra and Rikaun These 
officers have civil and criminal jurisdiction as detailed in the foUuw- 
ing poragTuph. "I'he DeputyvCommissiuEier is vciiled tx effuiff with the 
powers Ckf a Settlement officer lusder the Sotiti^l rargonos Regulatiun 
Hi of 1S71, and is also Conseoiator of forests. .;\ii x\ssistant Con¬ 
servator of forest.-; is sutioiied in the District. 


The civil and crinunol courts are cocustituted under Regulation V 
of 1895, a.-; amended by Ri^ulation III of 1899. The Sessions Judge 
of Rfrbhilm U Sessions Judge of the SantM Pargpnaa and hold?; hii. 
court at Dumk^ Appeals against his decisions lie to the High Court 
of Calcutta. The Deputy-Commissioner cxerchors powers under sec- 
tion j4 of the Criminal Procedure Code :knd also hews ap|)eahq from 
alt I>epnty-Magistrates. In all criminal matters, ciicept in regard to 
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cases commuted to the Court of Sessions and piocccdinp against E«^ 
nean British subjects* ihe Commiaioner of Bhnf^lpur txereiscs ihe 
powers of a High Court Suits of a value exceeding are 

tried by the Deputy Commissioiwr as District Judge, or by suhdivi- 

sional officers vested with powem as Suhordutaie Judg«. ll>e« 
courts are established under Act XII of 1*87. and are subordinate to 
the Hkh Court of Calcutta. Suits valued ut less than Rs. 500 are 
tried by Deputy- and Sub-DeputyColleelora sitting M courts under 

Act XXXVIl of rSs 5 . »" UPI™' 'r''’S ‘® 

That officer can try all suits cognizable by courts estabbshed und« 

Act XXXVIl of ISJS. and an 1 >« d™'"" 

Depuly-Couiraissioner. There is no second appeal where the »P^^“ 
co.^ has upheld the original decree; if however, the d«ree teen 
reversed, a second appeal lies 10 the Commissioner of the Division. 
The DeputyCoramissioncT and Commissioner have powers of remton. 
These Tuns follow a speeial 1*™'^"''; 
plaeing the Code of Civil Premedure. A decree .» ''“"f 
years; tmptisohuienl for debt is not allowed: 

t; ie^eed. nor mayinleres. be dec.^“'"r' 
princiiial debt When any area is brought under scttl b ^ 

Siction of the courts under Act Xll of .88, is 

all suits conneclwl vruh land, aud such ^its arc under 

mem officer and his a«lsmnts or by the courts 

Act XXXVIl of 185s; the findinss ‘f “ ™ ‘ irlrc Ilm«t 

force of a decree. The District is peaceful. ^ 

unknown. Persons suspected of witchcraft are 
cait1c.tlK'rt is perhaps the most common fnmt o Sffu ^ 

The current land revenue demand in rpoy a w =eulod estates 
which ..,6 lakhs was payable li, 449 

..600 by 5 temporarily settled estates, and 

held under direcl manageiticni by Gmemmcn . 

Damak-i-icoh: is the most imponani:. n wattle- 

Under Regulatim HI of rSyi a Seltletnent o c defining 

ment of Ihe wholo DistHci bet^Kn the 

and recording the rights and duties of landlord ^ ’.Henieut was to 
nece^ry fixing fair rcutSs One of the results of this set lem^t w^o 

preserve the Simtal vilhge commuTiUy systent* under 
iommunity as a whole holds the village lands 
oyer the village w..te, these rights, which ha^ 

nitioti elsewhere in Bengal* were recorded custom 

ment. As rega^s villages iwit held by * to great 

prevailed of leasing them to a sj . .t_ *„ i™-it the 

Ibuses. ami there las also a tendency for the ^ “ 

SanUll sieayAf as though he were but a lessee or reurApre. By 
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police rulcit of I $5(3 a mufula/ or headman was elected for each villoj^c 
where the tsatnjnddr^s mustdjir was not approved by the Magistrate 
and HllagcrSt hh duties consisting of the free performance of police 
and other public duties. As; however, it was unsatisfactoi^' to have 
two heads to a village, the ZiimlndJr^t musti/ir and the ryot f/iafufal 
gradually merged into one; with the result that a mus/djirf when 
appointed, had to secure the approval of the Magistrate, samiMiddrSf 
and villagers. The position of the headman thus develo|>ed was 
defined at the settlement: he has duties towards the stif/iifHfirr, the 
r^'Ots, and the Magistrate; he may be dismissed by the last-named 
jKTSomge on his own motion or on the complaint of the ^ffifnddr 
or ryots; and the stability of tenure secured by Regulation 111 of 
i 8J3 prevents the smHiitdijr from ousting him. TTie rights of n head¬ 
man are not usually trinsfcrableT hut in the Deogarh stilxlivistoti sonac 
headmen known as ww/-ryots are allowed to sell their interest in a vil¬ 
lage. In 188? Gov'cmment parsed, orders to prevent the sale of ry-ots’ 
holdings being recogniicd by the courts in areas in which no custom 
of sale had been proi-ed. In i 3 $a the revision of the settlement of 
tS7j“5 m certain estates was undettaktm, and the work is being 
gradually extended throughout the UistHci. 

Prominent among the unusual tenures of the District are the 
Hsi/f'r of /ii/>/>d Sarath IX’orgarh, w'liich co^>er almost the whole Deogarh 
subdivision and are also found in JimLlra and DurakA. These are 
police tenures, originally established by the Aluhammadan government 
to protect the frontier of Bengal against the Marfithits. 

Cultimble land is divided generally into five classes: three kinds of 
dAdfii i>r rice land, and two kinds of fidn or high land. nJidni lands 
arc classified according to the dc^ee by which they are protected from 
drought, and ihe average rjitcs or rent may be said to be for the first 
HKOnd Rs. 2, and for the third R. r. First clieis 
AJrt land is the well-manured land near the homesteads, as'Craging 
R. I ; while second-class Aari lands include the remainder of the cul¬ 
tivation on the dry uplands, and average 4 annas. Rates vary widely 
and the averages arc only an approxiuuiiicin. In the recent settlement, 
the average rent for dMni laud over 600 aerte of typical ^miAnddri 
countr) was Rs. i~ii per acre, and for bdri knd d annas, and the 
corresponding figures for the Diman 1 -koh were Rs. 1-9 and R.o^5.-4. 
RyoLv have, however, been allowed abatements in the settlement 
actually ctmeiuded, and the settled rents do not awrage more than 
Rs, 1-3 an acre for dhdnl lands, and S annas for bdri kncL Jn the 
Daman i keh the average holding of a cultivator is pj acres* of which 
4| acres are dhdni land; the total average rent rate Is Rs, 6-14, but the 
average rent settled is only Rit fr-i per holding. In private settled 
estates the rents payable arc somewlut higher. 
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following table shows the collections of land re^'ctiue and of 
total revenue (principal heads onily)^ in thousands of rupees, for a 
series of years — 


1 

iSKo-i. 




Land reVHiDe . 

Total ttwraue 

3,4^ 

4175 

54)10 

5,8S 

3i»7 I 

. ’ 


Until 1901 the roads were managed by a Govcmmeni grant adminis¬ 
tered by the Deputy Commissioner; hut in that year the Cess Act 
was introduced and a road cess committee was constituted, with the 
Deputy-Commls-^bner as chairman, which maintains the roods outside 
the municipal areas of DumkAt Deogarh, anti Slhtbganj. 

'I’he drainage of & marsh neat R^jmahSl was undertaken in 1898 
under the provLsions of the Drainage Act, and the work is now 
nearly completed. 

The District contains 13 police stations or fAJaai and 5 outptwts. 
The Disirtci Superintendent has jurisdiction in I>umka towfit the 
Dcogarh subdivision, and the parts of Pikaur, RajiruihUl, and Goddii 
outside the Daman i-koh* The force subordinate to him in rgo^ 
consisted of 6 inspectors, aS sub inspectors, 33 head constables, and 
335 constables. In addition to these, a company of military policy 
] 00 strong, is sitatvoned at Dumki. The remainder of the DLstrict is 
t’lic]tided from the jurisdiction of the regular police ; and police duties 
arc performed under the police rules of 1356 by the village h^man, 
a number of villages being grouped Itigethcr under a gMi- 

aw/, or sar^ar, who corresponds to a officer. The pargan^it 

the SantJll tribal chief, the a police senice-tenurc holdc^ and 

the m/ifJr a PuhSria tribal chief. As these indigenous police jifficials 
did not satisfactorily cover the whole non-^lice area, Regulation III 
of 1900 was passed, under which sripendiary iardurt are appointed 
to groups of villages, where there is no existing and propierly remuner¬ 
ated officer, and rtre paid by a cess on the vtHagers, There are m the 
DSman-i-koh 33 ^r^anai/s and ao hill larddrs.^ K.Kcluding these, 
there are in the Dumka subdivision 55 stipendiary' $arddrs^ ^ gMi 
sarddrs remunerated by holdings of land, and S19 ihaitktdi}rs\ %p^ 
in the jdmiara subdivision i 17 Sarddrs^ and 513 chaukidan. 

In all, chsuMddri number 3,965. A r>i5lrict jail at Dumki a^m- 
modatton for 140 prisoners, and subsidiary jmis at Dcogarh, God 
Rajmahal, JamtHra. and Pflkaur for 116. 

Education is very backward, only a-s 
(-j'7 males and o-a females) being able to read and write in 1901 , ut 
progress has been made since when only a-S per^ cent, o re 

males were literate. The number of pupils under insiruclion increased 
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from about ij^mo in 1883 to i8,6jO !n to 23^755 iri 1900-1^ 

and to 374^34 in 1903-41 of u'hom I1314 were In that 

cent, of the boys and 0-95 per cent, of the gtrla of school- 
going ago were at school The educational institutton;^ consisted of 
16 5ecot]darj\ 913 primary, and 90 special schools, aamng w-hich may 
be mentioned a training school For ^rtit at Taljhari tinder the Church 
Missionary Society^ a training school at BtmSgaria under the Lutheran 
Mission, and the Madhupur industrial school maintained by the Kast 
Indian Railway Company. A special grant of R‘i, 9,509 i-S annually 
made by Government to encourage primary' education among the 
SanlMs, and 5^555 aborigines were at school in r^oo. The total 
expenditure on education in 1903.-4 was j'Sr lalchs, of which 
Rs. 70,900 wa.'^ contributed from Pro^'incial revenues, R^, i^too fnom 
municipal funds, and R& 45,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 10 dispensaries, of w'hich j had 
accommodation for 89 in-patients. The cases of 60,000 out’^iatTtnt-s 
and 800 in'^xiticnts were treated* and 3,686 operations were performed. 
'I’he expenditure wai Rs. 15,000, of which Ka 5,000 w'a-S met from 
Government contributions, Rs. 1,000 from Local and Rs. 3*300 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 6,000 from subscriptions. Tw'o of the dis- 
lam-iaries in the D£man-i-koh are maintained by an annual subscriLi- 
tiort among the SaniAls of an anna per house, Government providing 
the services of a civil Hospital .A.ssiatant In addition, the various 
missionary sodetttM all maintain private dispensaries* The Raj 
RumAii Jiuper asylum* a welt-endowcd instiiuiion with subsUintial 
buildings, IS manageil by a committee of which the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner is chairman. 

Vaccination is ctimpulsory only in rnunkipal areas. In 1903 -4 
the number of |>ersons successfully vnccinaicd was 76,000, of 43*5 
per 1,000, 

[jiir \V. Hunter* SinfTs/A'di Afcounf of to], xv (1877), 

Antmisef Kuraf Btrtgaf \ \V, H. Oldham, San^iil 
Af^jikdl (Calcutta, 1S98}; H. H. Heard, GMftifafi and .\ftfI~ryofi 
Tttium as in Dio^arh (Calcutta, (goo); V. B. BmdleyBirt, 

T^r Sfnrjr 0/ OH fndlnn Upland ( 1905 ).] 

SantaJpuT (with C:hJldchat),—retry State in ihe Political Agency 
of PJlanpur* Bombay. Stt rAuANfUK .Ar.uffcv. 

SantflJs*—Tribe in Bengal. Stt Santai. P.vit<;iASAS. 

SaiJtapiUy.—Village in the Bimlipatam mhsii of Viiagapauuii 
District, .Madras, situated in iS^ 4' N, and 83“ 37' \L In 1S47 a 
lighthcHise was erected on the summit of a small hill here, to warn 
coasting vessels making for Bimlipatam olT the Santapilly rocks, 
distant about miles, the lighthouse bearing south-east half cast 
and being distant about mt!« north-ciist of Bimli[!a[am. The 
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light is visible 14 miles seiiward. There is 11 safe passage in clear 
weather between ibe rocks and the shore, the channel l>eing 6 mi Sts 

wide. ^ , 

Saiitc Bennur, — Town in the Channagiri /tUuM oi" Shintd^ Dis¬ 
trict, Mi-sore, situated tn 14° I o' N, and 76“ o' E., S miles west of 
Sdsalu railway station. 1 ‘opuLition It wjis founded 

by a chief of the Bassvat«itna family, probably in the sixteenth century. 
A palace w-us built by Hanuntappa Naik, and an ornamental AjWu or 
reservoir made in front of the temple^ with [javilions at the angles and 
111 the centre. When Basavilpatna was taken by the Bijapuir forctf, 
the Musalmdii-s destroyed the temple here and built a mosqtit: on 
a large scale in its place, further erecting elegant upjjer storeys to live 
liavilbn^ at the chief, who hiid been forced to retire to 

Tarikere, slew the Musalmfln governor and desecrated the mosque in 
revenge. The Chitaldrotig chief iot>k the place early in the seven- 
teenth century-i but in 1717 it w-as captured by BeditQr, which held it 
till it fell into the liauds of Haidar All in rydt- H’he ^tarithis under 
PanLsurilni Bhaa sacked the town in 1791. The mosque, never us^ 
since its desecration, and the Aetidti, with its ruinous but gyace u 
pav-iliqns, arc the only features of interest now left, 

Santhal.—PctiySuite in MAlii KantiiA, Bombay. 

Santipur. I'ow-n in the Kaniighit subdivision of Nadii Districi, 
Bengal, situated In 23“ 15' N. and 27' E., on dm Hoogbly river. 
Population (1901), 26,ficj3, luivmg declined from jo, 4^7 iS'Jt 1 btit 
it h still the most populous town in the District. Hindus numlier 
iS,aiD, Muhammadans 0 ,^ 7 “1 Christians b* Siintipur con¬ 

stituted a municipality in 1865, The Income during the c 
ending avcmged Ri 28,000, and the expendimre Rs- 25.™- 

In 1903--4 the income was Rs, 31,000, including Rs. t6,<M env 
from a tas on houses and lands, and Rs. 7,000 obiatned from muni’ 
ci|ial property -y and the expenditure was Rs. 26,000. Santipur was 
once the centre of a flourishing weaving iiKlustry-, and its mush^^harl 
a European reputation, the town being the site of a (.ommercial Resi¬ 
dency and the centre of large factories under the East India om- 
pany,^ Owing to the com petition of machine-made good^ however, 
the weavers are no longer prosperous, 1 here was at one lime a ctm 
!>idcrah]e trade In date-sugar, but this too is becoming less pro ta ^ 
I he earthtiuaku of 1S97 destroyed many of the largest buildings and 
the impoverished owners have been unable to replace them. en-* 
is still, however, a considcrahle local trade. Ihe KAsh jS.tra 
in honour of Krishna, celebrated on the day of the full moon m KSrtik 
(October-November), is attended by about to,ooo pei^ns; Sintiptir ls 
also a celebrated bathing-place. The lisinfloa Mi-vsion has a sc j 
and dispensary- here. 
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SantopiLl>%—Village aod ItgKdiouise in \'[zdgiipaiani [>Jsl^ict^ 
Madras. SAh'TAKll.LV. 

Saoner, — 'rown in the District and tnkii/ of Kagpiir, Central! 
vincKJi situated in 2i® aj' N. and 78“ 55'' E., 23 miles nDriii-wesi of 
Ntigpur city on lbs Chhindn'^m noadr The tot^ n h built on both 
sides of the Kolir river, the people on the nuithetti battb consisting 
of Muji^thls, and those on the southern of l^hts, Kiritrs, and other 
iniiiiigranls front N'orthem India, The iirescnt luintc is a corruption 
of the old One of Suruswatpur or ' the city of ^ant-sViuti/ the goddots 
of wisdom. Population (1901), 5,281. '['he town contains an old 

temple constructed of large bloclt!:^ of stone witho'Ut mortar, and the 
ruins of a fort ascribed to the CaolTs. Saoncr wus consititutvd a muni¬ 
cipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 
190J averaged lbs. 2,800. In 1903-4 the income was Kn. 5,000, 
derived mainly rrom a house llx, market dues, and rents of land. 
The town is an important cotton mart, and possesses three ginning 
fictories containing loS cotton-gins, two of which are combined with 
cotton-presses. The aggregate capital of these factoricii is alxjut 
lakhs, and two of tliem have been opened since 1900. The 
Saonur ginning factory, started in 1863, was the first in tiie DistricL 
A hand'dyeing industry is alwj carried on, in connexion with which 
d/ {MortfiJa a/rife/iej) w;i5 formerly cultivated round the town. A few 
irees are siJll left. A large weekly cattle market is taeld, and there arc 
an Knytish middle school and branch schooE. A dis[M;nsary b inain- 
Ltined by- the missbn uf the Scottish Free Church. 

SnptagTam. — Ruined town in Houghly llbtrict, Bengal. St^ 
Satcaok, 

Ssptashiing (‘the seven-horned,^ otherwise, but wrongly^ called 
Chattar-singh or 'the four-pcakedOne of the highest points In 
the Chandor range, Nllsik District, Bonil;>ay, situated in 20" a3' N. and 
if 55 ^ E., 4,659 feet above sca-levcl It rises about the centre of the 
range, 15 miles north of Dindori, The highest ^xiint towers 900 feet 
above the plateau, and the rock is perpendicular on all sides but one, 
where it has crumbled away and gra.^ has grown in the crevices, 'i'he 
rock has more |>eaks than one, but it seems to have no claim to the 
title ‘seven^homed/ The hill may fic climbed from three sides: by 
0 good but steep bridle^road from the north ^ by u very' sleep sixty-step 
path on the east, formerly the only road used by pilgrini!$, but now- 
abandoned ; and t>n the south by a steep footfKLth for jjort of the way 
which ends in a flight of 350 steps carved in the fiice of the rock. 
This last is the road now' ccmimonly used by the pilgnms and other 
visitors. On the steps figures of Ranra, Hanumin, Ridho, and Krishna, 
and in one or two places a tortoise, art car^cxl at imurvuls. These 
steps were made in 1768-99 by three brother^j, Konher, Rudrflji, and 
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Krkhnljl of Ntstk* At iiUerviils five macriptions hayu been caned 
on ind ntoir the steps. One of thu inscripiioite k in Sinslirit, the 
others In Mdrlthl. 'f bey give the names of the three brothers and 
of Girmiljl iheir father. At the foot of the steps the throe brothers 
built a temple of Devi and a resthouset and at the top a temple of 
GantMti and a pond called Ramtirth. These steps lead to the plateau, 
and from the plateau a farther ttight of 471 steps leads to the shrine 
of Sai«a.shringanivisini Devi, llte 47 ^ to the npijer hillmp 

were built about 1710. before the lower steps, by Umi llat. wife of 
Khande Rao Dibha.de. the hcredliar^^ general of the Marltha anny. 

'I’he shrine of the goddess, known as Mahishasur >tardini or Sapta- 
shringanivaaini, Is in a cave at the base of a sheer .iummit 

of which Is the highest point of the hill. Something like a P^ttico 
was added to the shrine of the grxldess at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century by the Sitira commander in-chief. and the present 
pkin structure has been recently built by the chief of ^Incbir. At 
the fool of the steps leads itg to the shrine is a small stone rescnoir 
dedicated to Siva and called Sivilya tlfth. which Is aid to have been 
built by Uma Bai. On one side of the pond stands a Kemadpanii 
temple of Siddheshwar Mahadeo, mostly In ruins but ^ dome 
still standing, with some rather elaborate stone^rvmg. Gndcr ine 
dome stands the and outside in from of it ^ 

Not far from the Ijathing-pbce is a precipice known as the Sit hJtH-p 
which overhangs the i‘allc>' about 1,300 feet; from i la foc- 
sacrifices me said to have been formerly hurled; a kid is now th 
usual victim. 

A large fair lasting for a weekp and emended by about 15 ,om pil¬ 
grims. k held on the full moon of Chaiira 
of the fair the Steps leading to the shrine are crow wi n 
and nuiimcdt who are carried up the hill in hopes 0 a ^.i^iij 

wQjtien also go in numbers to make vows and gam tic gr o ^ 

Like the toji of Mahilakshml in fJahanu. the top trf ^ 
said to be inaccessible to ordinary mortals, Til'll 

village of Burigaon alonfi climbs up on the Apn u ^ 

morning at ^.unrise is seen planiing a flag. How he climbs 
he gets down k a mystei}'. any attempt to pry tnto wbiclh says the 

tradiiion. is attended by loss of sight. , . , .1- ♦ vi 

S 4 i^.-Village Ln the headquarters subdivision of Ubna Lhstric . 

Ea-stem Bengal and .-Yssani, situated in 34® 6 N. and 89 5 
north bank of the Vudnia. Population (ipoj). 3,01 J, * 4 

persons e^mmerated within railway limits. Sflra is t c termm 
Eastern Bengal State Railway (northern MCtton). and is connected > 
a steam fer^ with iSmukdia on the south bank of the ' 

consetpiently an important trade cenirt. It is proposed 


G-inges should heie be bridged^ to bring the tract north of the Padtni 
icito direct railway coinmunioation with Calcutta without iranshipnimL 
Saragarhi,—Village on the crest of the SSnilna range, Kohli 
District, North-West Frontier lYovince, situated in jj® 55' K and 
70® 45^ E. It is held by the BaUi Khd, a section of the Kabia Khul 
Oraluat. During the Mirinzai expedition of i3pi, the village was 
dKtroyed after severe fighting and an outpost wajt built. In 1897 
this post, then held by 3 t men of the s6th Siltlis, was attacked hv 
several thousand thakzab, who merwhcltned the little fiatiisori after 
a lieroic defence and nvniiiacred the Sikhs to a man on Sepierntxir is. 
A monument at Fort I^kliart comiuemoraics the galEantry of the 
defence, while other memDriaU have been erected at Atiirilsar and 
Kerooiepore in the J'unjab. 

Saraikeia. —Feudatoiy Slate in Choi5 Nagpur, Bengal, lying 

Ijctwewi = j 2g' and as'’ 54' \\ and ^5® 50^ and 11' ,vith 
mea of 449 ^ .square miles. It is bounded on tbc north by MajibhUm 
Disenct; on die east and west by SinghbhOm j and on the south bv 
the State of .MayDrhbaijj. It consists chiefly of an undulating plain 
dotted with small rocky hilts; towards the east it is more billy, and the 
higher ranges in the eslreme northstill contain valuable limber. 

I he semerv' throughout is wild and romantic in places, 1’he forests 
altogether cover about 50 square miles, the chief tree being the sJJ 
{.W™ gmass ( 7 /^^™ grows in the 

forci^. The bute 13 drained by five streams : the Khurbal, the Sanjai, 
the iwtiaT, the .\suya, and the Bhtingbanga. 'I hc largest of these, the 
kluirkm, ris« from a hill in MiyQrblmnj and flows north^^rd^ post 
^aikeli vtlfflge, which jt skirts on its Southern side, eventually joining 
the banjai, a tributary of ibe Subarnarekhi. 

1, of Saraikek was Bikram bingh, a younger son of the 

i orflhat RAj family. Obuining part of wim is no^v the Saraikeii 
btate as a fief he quickly made himself independent He and his 
d^n^its enlarged dica dominions from linic to time, and gradu- 

Saraikcli ftrsi c^e under the notice of the British in lypj, when, in 

on the frontier of the old jungle Mahab, 
lingagumeni. relating lo fugitive 

K^wAr Goventor-Ucncr^l, invited 

Kunwar Ahhi^m Singh, an ancestor of (he present RAji, 10 render 

^utUincc in the war agoiiut Raghujf BhonsLa of Nagpur. Jn iScG the 
kunwitr of ?^Taikela received the iwrsonal title of kjja aihfldu/ and 
his seirtK.es dunng the Mutiny were reworded by a W/^/ and a rent 
free grant in perpetutty of the subestate of Knraikelfl, a portion of the 

’ ^ 'rliJch mtit /mill tlw tlmwD u, Ihc cmim gf j w. 

* Opplwd hy the Sartej w-<«ncr*l. a t/vrf gf j j^i, wa* 
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lacKcated territory of the rebcli Rlji of ForflhSi. The present chief 
of SaruikeL\ RAji Udti Nartlyan Singh l>eo Kahadur, iendt-red aasis- 
lance co the British ■Government in Ihe Bcmai and Keonjhflr ri^ingi 
of iSSS and 189^1 ; the title of fUji Jiahidur was conferred on him 
in 18S4 as a pcrwnEil distinction. Within the SaraikelH State tJJc 
included the cstalCii of DugnI, Binksai, and Ichit w hich were origEnaEly 
maintenance grants to meinbciii of the miing family. 'I hey jray no 
rent, hut are subordinate to the chief. The administration is con* 
ducted by the chief, who e-ttreises judicial and ejtecuiive fMswers sub¬ 
ject to the control of the Ueputy-Comnnssioncr [>f Smghhhiim and the 
L'omniiUsionur of the Chotl N%pur I >ivision. He ts empowered to 
(JOSS sentences of imprisonrrteni up to live yearji and uf fine to ihe 
extent of Ra. im, hut sentences for more [hafi two years* imprisonnicni 
rcfjuire the confimtinition of the Commissioner. Heinous ofFenccs 
requiring heavier punishment arc diiaU with by the Dcputy^orn- 
missioner. 'I'hc present of the chief w'os granted to him in 

iftgg. 

'fhe population increased from in rS^J to iO' 4 r 5 J 9 

the density being a33 perioiw per square mile, T he numlier of vih 
lages in the Stale is 816, the most important of ■which arc SaTaikclA 
(poijuladon, 3^7hcadKiuartcrs, which U administered as a 
municiimlhy, and Ijliii, a junction 01^ the Ifcngal-Nagpur Railway. 
Hindus number 63jfi50 and Animists 39,95b, the most numerous 
caste's 01 tribes being the Hos (31,000)* SantaJs (30^000), aiui 
KurmLs (i5*o*a). Most of the iidiabiuints are su^joried by agricul 
lure; rice is the staple food'gniin, oUtcr crotis raised being maiEC, 
pubes, and oilseeds. 

Copper and iron are found, and nodular hinestonc is abundant. 
Slabs of rcclcT locally called iinjArdta, which occur iti some parts of the 
State, Serve for building purposes. Copper-smeUing by native nicihod-H 
Was carried on twenty-five years ago on a ■comiiamiivcly large scale, but 
has now been abandoned# Soapstone, slate, and mica artr found in 
plates. Cotton aud /usar cloth, gold, silver and brass ornaments, 
wpper trumpets, belUmulal cups and liowls, iron ploughshares 
vices, spades, shovels, knives, and locks are manufactured. The chief 
impotls are cotton cloths salt, kerosene oil, and spices t aid the chief 
cx|x>TLs are rice, ropes, cotton, tamarind, iflAar grass {/icAMMitftt aWjfwM- 
/ff/itiPt) and timber. The Hcngal-Nagpur Railway line tuns from east 
to west acro^ the north of the State. It is joined by the branch 
line to Asanisol at Sini, where large iron and steel works^ are projected, 
to utilbe orc from thu MayCrbhanj Slate. T'he State is traversed by 
the roods from Choibdsu to Midnnpon; and. Rurillia, which are kepi 
up by the Singhbham road-cess committee ; and a metalled road 
from Sini to Saraikellt is maintained by the chief. TTte total revenue 




of tlie Stale is Rs. 9^,000^ of «h]ch Rs. 73,000 is derived froiii the 
land. 'Mie4re is a police force of 11 officers and 3j meri} and a jail 
with accomniodaiion for prisoners. The State also maintains A 
dispensar)', 1 middle English;, 3 Upper primary', and S lower primaQi' 
schools. 

Saraj Tahall.— 2 \iAst/ in the Kulii subdivision of Kibngra [>iNtrk::l, 
I\miiil\ lying between 31“ a t' and 31° 50'' N, and 77® 17' and 77*" 4 T' E-* 
with an area of 2^9 Square miles. It is bounded on the tiorih-cast by 
SpLti; on the east and south by Basha.hr and the Simla Hill States ; and 
on the west by Suket and Mandi. 'I'he population in 190J was 50,631, 
contijared with 50,551 in 1S91. It contains 3$ villages, including Ban- 
jir, the head-iiuarters. The /aAu/ is divided Into the two tt'nsirts or 
canlrifi-s of Inner and Outer Sardj, separated from each other by the 
Jalori ridge, which has an average elevation of 13,000 feet. Inner 
SariLj lies in the Dels basin, and in physical aspects Tcscmblc-^ the 
KclD TAiisTi- Outer Saraj belongs to the Sutlej valley, and the 
country slopes down from the Jalori ridge to the river, which is here 
only 3,000 fuet above the sea. The land revenue and ecsstw in 1903-4 
arnounted to Ks. 46,000. 

SaralbhAitgi.—River of As^m, which rises in Hliutiin and flows 
in a tortnous southerly course through Cioalp^m District, till it foils 
into the Brahmaputra. Its principal tributary is the t^aurlng, which 
gives its name to the lower reaches of the river. 'I'hrough the greater 
|)art of iLs course it flows through jungle land, but it Is one of the 
recognised trade mutus the District by which timber and other 
forest produce arc c.tportcd. During the rainy season^ buau of 4 tons 
burden can proceed os far as Pltgoon, north of the trunk rtjad. The 
total length of the .Saralbhilngi is aljout lit miles. 

S^an District,^ District in the I^ttta Division of Bengal, lying 
between J5*'39'and 26® 39'A. and £3® 54'artd 3 s° i*' R,, with an 
area of 3,674 * square miles. The name is said to be derived from [tie 
Sanskrit SAra/ni, meaning ' refuge'j and there Is a legend litat some 
{lcMn4:)ns converted here by Buddlia sought the' refuge ' of the Buddhist 
triad, Buddha, Ifharnm, and Sanghiii. The District is a wedge of allu¬ 
vial soil, between the Ganges and the Gandak rivers, with its ape* 
pointing south eMiwartb toward^ Patna city. I’he Gandak separates 
it on the from MujafFarpur and Champjran, and on the !south 
the Ganges forms the boundoiy dividing from Patna and Shflh- 
4 bad, The western Imundary' marches with the United Provinces. 
The Gogta, running parallel wiih the Gondak, nteets the Ganges 
opposite the headquarters suttioii of Chipra and forms tlie south¬ 
west boundary between SArati and BaJtia District, while an irrtguEar 

* TTsIt «M, whkh darei* fnwa tbj.i prtn ia the Ctiuui of 1901 (3,6*^ 

iqurt niilti;, u that iscf Jtninnl in llw recent furrejr opcrailotit. 
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drawn north-casl from ihe Gogra lo ihu Gajidak coniiiituicii 
ihe vfcstem boundary wkh Gorakhpur. 

Siran Is a beautifully wooded plain^ hiyhly cullivated and densely 
populated, without a hill and hardly any elevations evccpt iliose 
wbitth mark the site of some oM fortress or deserted 
vilbj^e. It is very fertile, and is intersected by 
nuineroiTs water-channels which How in a south¬ 
easterly direction. J he Gswoes, LiAiinaJt, and Goo ha arc described 
elsewhere. 'I’he Diha or Santh, CJandati, Dhanai, and tlhartgri 
were ontpnally spill channels from the Gandak, with which, however, 
their con nestion has been severed by the Gandak embankm ent j 
they form ibe system known as the S3ran CanaU, Similar streams 
are the Khannl, Jharahi, and KhiiLsO, which ultimately fall into the 
Gogia or Ganges. I'he channels of the Ganges, G&ndak, and Gtigra 
are perpetually oscillating; and sandbanks form in the beds of the 
rU'ers one year, only to be swept away the nest, so that fret^nent changes 
in jurisdiction are nece,s 3 Jiry. 

The soil consists of alluvial deposits, the basis of which belongs to 
an older alluvial formation composed of massive argillact-ous h&is, 
disseminated throughout which i>ccur and pisolitic fcrrugiTioiK 

concretions. These clay soils, locally knowTi as AMf, are eKjio^ m 
marshy depresaionit called r/!^liirs^ which are scattered over the Distnct, 
Elsewhere they arc tjverlaid with more recent sandy depotiiLs known as 

'lliffugh the District contains no fortrsts, it is well timbered, the most 
conspicuous trees being the sissii {Z^rt’i'^rjipir Stsjm), red cotton tree 
(,/Mti.x znaAiiKtriiriiml and tamarind* The village sites art BmUnldj^ 

in groves of the palmyra |>alm 

siiwstris^iind other semi spontaneous and more or less useful 
species. J’he grt>ves of n lango^trees planted 1 n beauiifidly regular lm« 
are a marked feature of the Iwidscape. I'hc surface is highly cultivated; 
Init the banks of streams and patches of waste land are J ^ ^ 

scrub jungle of shrubs of the order of other 

It^umiuQus trees, and species of iff"' 

^yg^Ii and wild hog art common in the low scrub jungle which is 
met with on the alluvud isUnd-s are very destructive to chj|j^ 
evolves carry olT a considerable number of infants, snakes are very 
numerous, and crocodiles infest the large rivers. * * - ♦ 

The winter months are delightfully cool, but the dry cat is in en 
ill May and June* Tho mean temj>emiurc varies from 6? in J^n^y 
to in May, and the maximum from 7J* Janm^ to lOo m Aprt^ 
and May, while the mean minimum ranges from 50 m Jani^ to 79 
in June to August. S^ilran is one of the driest Oisincts in nga, 
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average rainfail being only 45 inches. 'J'he monsoOTi com- 

meijces in June, when fi-tj inches fall, and (he ma^timuin niouLhly fall 
of 13-1 inches is reached in July, The average fall for August is 
11 inches and for ScpEcmber 7-fi inches^ Humidity ranges frons 57 ^xt 
cenL in A|iril to &8 per cent-in August., The rainrnll is capneious^ and 
during the decade ending 1901 it varied from 34 inches in i&i}6-7 
(the lowx-st on record) U} 65 inches in 1599-1900. 

T he District has always heen liable to floods, which occur ivhen the 
waters of the smaller rivers arc banked up by high floods in ttie ((reat 
rivers into which they flow. An cmbcinkment constructed along the 
right hank of the Gandak ft>r a distance of 99 miles now protects the 
nofth-enst of the District, but the south-west and south are still cs|Kjsetl 
to inundation from the Gogra and tjanges. 

At the daw n of history !f»iran formed the eastern limit of the ancient 
kingdom of the Kosalas, w^hose head-quarters w'cre in Oudh and who 
History, were separated by the Gandak river from the eastern 
kingdom of MUliiliL Very little is known of it, ^od 
the absence of any reference in the earty Vedic literature and the 
|iaucity of Buddhist remains render it probable that it maintained 
its character as a vast Jungle for a much longer period than either 
of I he adjoining Districts of ^fu^affarpur or Chamj^t^ran. indoed, (he 
earliest authentic relic which has been found in B^ran is an inscribctl 
copiierplate preserved in the village of Dighwl Dubaulill, about 34 miles 
north-east of Chtlpra, which Dr, Kiijendralala Alitra declares to l»e a 
couniuniart of a similar plate found by Colonel Blaty near IJenares, 
dealing with the grant of a village by RijS Bhoja Deva, i^araniount 
sovereign of Gwalior about A.n. 876. The mediaeval history of the 
District is coniwctcd with the fortunes of the Hathwa family, whose 
head-quarters were at tttisepur. Si win and Manjhi were fortified seats 
of turhulcni MusalmJn frcubaoiejns, whik Mlnjha, FarsS, Minapur, 
l^tcrhu, and Cbcilnd were during the lame period the head-quartera 
of powerful Hiudu chieftains, 

Ihe recorded population increa*^ from 2,076,(140 in 1873 to 
2 |i 9 Sp 2'>7 t 83 i, and to 3,465,007 in rfigi, but fell to 2,409,509 

Popukdon, increases of loj per cent, between 

find of 7+4 per cent, during the neM 
decade arc partly attributable to improv^ed enumeration. Several 
muses contnbuted towards (he decrease of 3.3 per cent, during the 
last decade. Ilie District already contained a larger population than 
tt can support and the volume of emigratioTi sensibly increased. ^J’he 
kmine of 1897 told severely on ibc people, and. though it caused no 
direct mortality, reduced their vtmlity and lowerwl the birth rate. 
Plague also ai^sumed epidemic proportions during the winter of 
tyOo-j. 
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The principal statistics of ihe Census of 1901 arc shown below :— 
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Tl;e four lawns ChapHA, Si wan* Rkvelgasj, and Mikoa^J- 
The villages are arfiall, and their averB^e populaiion as only J97, os 
compired with 602 in North Bihir as a whole, the density of |)opo- 
Lition is surpassed in only two Bengal Disiricts. Ii is vciy evenly 
distributed throughout the Districii and only one th^na has less than 
Soo pennons per square utile. Sartin sends out a greater proponion 
of emigrants than any other District in Bengal outside Chotl Nagpur, 
and in 1901 more than a tenth of ! he Disirict-hom population were 
enumerated away frflm home; tibout one-fifth of the alisentces were 
found in Contiguous Districts, but the renminder had gone Eoriher 
afield and were entimenited in large numbers In Rongpui, Calcutta,^ 
and the Twcnty-fouir TaTganos. Owing to this emigration^ the pro¬ 
ponion of femalea to males (6 to 5 ) '5 highest in BengaL Inftml 
marriage is much less common than in olhtT parts of BihJlr; lovd there 
has becti a marted falling off during the last two decades in the 
proportion of married personSf and also in the number of children,, 
which points to prevenlivu? checks on the growth of population. The 
language sjioken is the BhojpuTl dialect of Hii^i, hut Muhammadans 
and Kiiyasths generally speak Aw-adhl, Strscn-eighths of the popolaiHm 
arc Hindus {2,124,611), and practically all the rest are Muhamutadaus 

(2f^4,54i). . 

The Aryan cartes arc strongly representedi as ^ran lay in their 
line of march easiw'Ards. Brahmans number i84,ooo< Rajputs 259,000, 
HUbluuis ro6,ooo, Kayasths 49,000, and Ahlrs 390,000, more than 
a I bird of the population belonging to these five castes. Thtjsc 
tetcelicnt husbandmen, the Kdrts and Kurmls, are numerous, as also 
arc CliamJlrs (Ic^ithCT-drcsHcrs), Kilndus (grain-pirchcrs), Num35 (salt- 
IKtre mantiffleturers), Dosiitihs, und the common Bihir functional 
Castes. Among the Muhammadan tribes, ifi+^oa Pathins and 6,000 
Sajyids are probably descfiaidants of foreigners, but the ancestors 0 
97,000 JolahSs and 63,000 Shaikh.'s were doubtlcs* local converts to 
Isllm. Of every io<s persons, Si ate agriculiurijits, 9 are engaged in 
industry, une belongs to the professional classes,. 4 are general labourers, 
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and ilT,e remainder foltow olher rxrajpations. The proportion of agri¬ 
culturists is the highest in Bihin 

The German Kvangcliail Lutheran Mission, which has been at w'orlc 
at Chlpra since 1840, claims to have baptized 500 persons, most of 
whom were proLuihiy abandoned children or orphans. A Roman 
Caihoiic misshm has recently been started at Chapm, and a branch 
of the ‘ Regions Beyond * Mis^ionar)' Union at Slwin. The number 
of native Christians in t^oi was only yS, 

The hard clay in the low swamps {{Aavrs) produces only a somewhat 
precarious crop of winter ricet and, being dependent on the rainfall. 

Agriculture. drought. On the light 

sandy uplands an auLumn rice crop is obtained, which 
Ls generally followed bj' a spring crop of poppy, htdigo, barley, w^heal, 
sugar-cane, pulses, or oilseeds. 'iTvc most fertile soil Is a rich loam 
know-n as AiwAA) artd the fii^t yield is obtained from the lands round 
I he rillage sites, which are highly inangred, and are resen-ed for such 
lucrative crops as poppy, wheat, vegetables, an <3 condiments. A season¬ 
able rain&ll h of sp«:ml importance in a I>i5trict where the normal 
precipitation is stnall, and where only 15 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is proteclLd. by irrigation. The Crucial period when min is 
urgently netted is the last fortnight of September, and during the 
AtfM/jw astcrism at the beginning of Octoljer. A drought during this 
period not only ruins the winter rice, but deprii-es the soil of the 
moisture necessary for the subsequent spring crops. 

;rhe chief agrleultura] statistics for 1^03-4 are shown liulow, are^s 
being m square miles 
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R»ce IS the most important crop, covering an mca of stf* .square 
milc^ or a fiuarter of the cultivated area ; 16 per fxnt. of it is harvested 
m the autumn and the renminder in the winter. Barley and maize 
coj-er 19 and j 5 per cent, respectively of the cultivated area. AUfSan 
pulse, which IS sown extensively as a catch<rop m winter rice lands, 
may be cal?^ the poor man’s food. The most extensive non food 
crops ^ oilseeds, linseed occupying ,.4 square miles, and mpo and 
mustard r 7 square mites. Sugar-cane, which is being largely substituted 
for mdigo, occupies 3 per cent, of the culih-ated area. Indigo in 1001-4 
covered only acres, or less than half the area wwn five 
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bcfare. SSian the premier opium District in Bcng^l^ and the 'Out¬ 
turn in the same year was iBi ttmiii. 

Cukivatioh Iuls long reached its utmost limit, and there is no 
mom. for expansion, f^ittle ad^'antage is taken of Government loans; 
the only considerable nd^'ances made were In the famine year 1S9J, 
when a^3i lakhs was lent under the Agriculttifists*^ l^oans Act. 

The cattle are generally poor; the best come from north Mujtallfarpur 
and Darbluinga and from the United Proiiifices. Pa?^iura^ is in- 
suiheient, and in the cold season large herds are gnued in Cham[iaim 
The Hatbwa K3j has recently established a cattle-breeding fann at 
Sdpur* .Most of the horses and ponies come from Italhi and elsewhere 
in the United I'ros’inc'es^ but a few are bred in Siran. ITie most 
important fair in Ikngal is held nt Son pur, where large numbers oi 
elephants, ponies, and cattle are sold. 

Of the cultivated area, percent is irrigated, and of eveo' lo® 
in-igated 71 arc watered from w'clls, 18 from tanks and resenTOTs, 
3 from pris-ate channels, and the remainder from Esther sources, 'fhe 
number of wells is 30+000, of which ^7,000 are of masonry. The only 
Govcmmtmt inigiitioi^ works are the SHtan Canals, which derive their 
water-supply from the Gandafc. In addition to the main canal with 
a kngth of miles and a. Imnrtch of 11J milts cettain natural channels 
are us-cd to convey the water. There is no weir acT'tiss the river ■ and+ 
owing to the uncertainty of the water-supply and other causes, the 
scheme has been a failure^ and the canals w^ere closed in 1898^ They 
have+ however^ occasioiuilly been refipeired in especially dry years^ In 
190a, for instance, 3+000 acres were irrigated during the ™<Jr" season 
free of charge. 

The only minerals are salt (in very small quantities), saltpetre, 
<>lauber's Kill, poltcr^s clay, and nrodular limestone 

A little coarse cloth is woven, but the industrj' is declining, Goth 
Ls printed with MirzSpur stamps, or stamped with gold- and silvcr-k^f 
ornameniailon. Si win brassware ha,s more than 
a bcal reputationt which is well deserved, as the comumnicatiMs* 
materials arc good and the workmanship escellcni. 

little black and red and glajted pottery is also made at Siwitn+ Salt- 
pelre was an important item in the exports from India until the end 
of the French Wani, and considerable quantities still hnd their way 
to Furope. The crude saltpetre i.s extracted from saliferous earth by 
a rough process of lixi^iati'On ; this is refined by boiling and is then 
ready for the market. In 1903^4, 10,533 -ialtpetrc were pro¬ 

duced, of which 3,58a tons were refined and 7,84^ tt^is crude salt- 
petrc+ and toy tons were sulphate of soda, 'I'he industry is in the 
hands of the Nunii caste. In 1903+ ^7 indigo factories were at 
work in the DisErict, The industry is declining rapidly owing to the 
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contpetttion of the artificial dye; and several factories have already 
been closftdT while others are reducing the scale of their operations. 
The reported out-tum for 190J-4 was 95 tons^ %’alued at 3*2 7 IwJths, 
A sugar foetory'^ has recciittj.’ been erected "at Barhogl^ where the cane 
t.s crushed and the juice boiled and clarified and manufacluretl into 
sugar by imported irtachinery, Varioijs indigo concerns arfi following 
the example, and a good deal of sugar is also prepared m naiire 
refineries. Shellac is manufactured, and 3 factories were at w'orfc in 
1901 with on ouMum valued at over 3 Lakhs. 

Siron never produceji sufficient food for its own consumption,, and 
in]ports largely exceed cxporiiH the cost of the surplus imports being 
met from the earnings of natives of the District employed elsewhere, 
who make large remithmees for the support of their families. The 
principal imports are rice and other food-gratiw from MtizaiTarpur, 
Dirhhojng^h and BhSgalpurt cotton f^ecc-goods, salf,^ and kerosene oil 
from Calculuu and co*i 1 from Burdwin and Chuta Ndgpur. The 
exports arc opium, sugar, indigo, saltpetre^ shdiac, nrotosses, Ifitseed, 
musloid seed, gram, pulses^ and other fcxid-grains. Most of the 
exports go to Calcutta, but the sugar finds a market in the United 
Provinces. The hulk of the traffic rrow goes by railway; and the 
principal marts are Chapra, Revelcasj^ Siw^as, .^tAHARA/GAN’j, 
MtkOAS-j, Dighwflra, fioprpuR, and .MainvL 

The main line of the Bengal and North-tV'uslem Railway traverses 
the District from Sonpur at the .south-east eomejr to on the 

western boundary. A branch line connects ChSpra via Revclganj with 
^fanjhi, w here the Gogra is iiossed by a steam ferryv A fine bridge 
spans the Gandak between Sempur in Jjaran and Hajtpur in Mujaffar- 
pur^ and elTects a junction with the Tirhut State Railway system, now 
w'orfccd by the Bengali and North-Western Railway Company^ and via 
Kutihar with the northern section of the Eosteni Beitgal State Railway, 
'fhe Bengal and North-Western Railway is connected with the East 
Indian RnilwMy by u steam ferry from Faleift Gh^b near Sonpur, to 
D^lia f.ihJU on the opposite hank. The chief lines of road run from 
north to south, originally connecting the Gandak with the Gogm (and 
ntiw witli the railwjiy), and following the old trade routes from NejiSl 
through UhampAran and MuKalfarpur. From Chitpnt importanit roads 
lend to Rewah Ghlt, Suttor Chat, and Salimpur Ghflt, all on the 
Gandak. Other roads ahw converge on these pointsi, such afi thu road 
from Doranda railway stntitjn to Mahariljganj^ and thence northward;, 
to B^irauli and Sallmpur GhllL 'Ibe road from SiwSn to Mtrganj and 
thence to GopAlganj and through Itatardoh to the Chantpilran border 
is also of Importance, in 190J-+the District contamed 1,^19 miles 
of roads maintained by the District board, of which 137 were metalled 
and t,o 32 unnietallcd, besides It4a3 miles of village tracks. 
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The India CieneTal Steam N'avtgaium Cnn^iany has a daily ^learner 
!>ervECe on the Gojiges and Gogra from I>fgha Ch^t in I^atna iHsirict, 
nearly opposile Sonpur, to AJodhyi in Oudh. These steamers connect 
at Digba Ghat with the Cwtlundo line, and are often crowded ’.nth 
coolies on their way going to or returnfng from Kaslem Bengal* 
Niimcmns: important Ferries cross the Ganges, Gantlak, and tiogra 
rivers. 

Slran is less liable to Famine than the neighbouring District?, as it 
Is protected both by the number and variety of its crops, and by the 
distribution of its harvests throughout the year. Faniiiit 
Nevertheless famine or scarcity has occun'ed on 
several occasions^ notably in 1769, J7S3, 1S74, and 1897. Little 

is known of the fir^t two calamities. In the ye^r of the OriisS^ 

famine, the wirner rice failed and the irpring crops were extremely 
poor: the relief afforded was inadertuate, and over 3 ,000 persons died 
of starvation and disease. In 1^74 faniine was catnied hv the failure 
of ninc-tcntKs of the winter rice rnjp. Relief on tht'i <xxas!on was 
given on an extravagiint si'ale, and no deaths occurred Frotn starvation j 
the nuavher on relief works exceeded a quarter of a million irt June 
1374* No less titan 40,000 tons of grain were inipitrled by Govern' 
ment, and the e.'v|H;ndilure was =4 lakhs. In 1396 the rainfall was 
very deficient, amounting to only 3^ tnehes, and the autumn crop 
yielded less titan half and the winter rice only ■one^sixleenth of the 
normal <niit’ttrm* la spite of this, the famine was much less severe 
than in the neighbouring Districts, and the maximum number on relief 
works was only 34,000 in May, 1897. Hbe cost of relief was 9 lakhs. 

For administrative pur|iDscs the District is divided into ih^ sub- 
divisIon:s^ with hcad-eprarters at Ciiapra, Siwan, and Gopaijsasj. 
The stuff at head.quartcrs consists of the Magistrate- 
Collector^ an Astiistant Magistrate, and five Deputy- 
^fagktiates, besides ofliccrs employed specially on jvartirion and ejtci.se 
Work. Each of the outlying subdivisiotis is in. charge of a subtil visional 
officer, assisted by a Sub-Deputy .Collector. 

Subordinate to tlic District Judge arc two Sub-Judges and four 
Munsifs at ChSpra, one Munsif at Siwfin and anolber at Gopfitganj* 
The Sub-JudgiL'S hear appeals from the t.hatnp 3 ran ciiil courts abo. 
Sir>ce the conspletion of the survey and reconJ-of-rights the number 
of rent suit? hos greatly increased. Criminal justice is administer^ 
by the Sessions Judge, an AitstsLani Sessions Judge, the Distriil Magls" 
irate, and the above-mentioned stipendiary magisiraics. Burglary and 
petty theft sire common and riots ate frequent, but there is very little 
lieinou? crime. 

In Totlar Mai's settlement of 158= assessed'at 4 lakh-t, 

the area measured being 415 square mile?;. In 1^85 the revenue was 
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rallied to % kkhs and in 175a to 9^ lakh:;:, of which half a lakh wa^; 
remitted. In 1773, eight years allei the British ajaumed the tinancial 
administration^ the revenue was 9<'j6 kkhs, and in 1793 the Femanent 
Settlement was concluded for 10^27 lukhs^ A number ol elates held 
free of rcvumie under Invalid tides, have since been rtsumed, and the 
demand In 1903-4 won; Ja*&3 lakhs^ payable by 5^5 estates* Almost 
the entire District is purnmnently settled; but 78 estates paying 
Rs. 15,000 are settled temporarily, and iS estates with a rev^enue 
of R?l 13,000 ate managed direct by tlovemment It is noteworEhy 
thad whereas the allowance fixed for the tamiadars at the Fermanent 
Settlement was onotenth of the ‘a.'tstts' the S^ran landlords now retain 
no less than 78 per cent. As the re^ulE of a very careful calculatUm 
hy the Scttlenient ohiccr, the gross annual produce of the soil is valued 
at 425 lakhs, of which sum the revenue rejirescnis less than 3 per cent, 
and the rental jj per cent, 'the District wo-v siurveyed and a 
rights wa* ^irepiared between 1893 and rgoi. The average area culti¬ 
vated hy a family is estimated at 3-8 acres. Cash renLs are almost 
uniVCTSal, only 4 per cent, of the holdings of settled and occupancy 
ryoti paying produce rents. The average rates of rent per acre vary 
for the different classes of ryots i those holding at fixed rates pay 
^ J^ 4’-9 ► settic'd or occupancy ry^ou, Rs. 4-5-4; non ca^cupancy 
ryot.s Rs. 5-0^1; and underryots, Rs, 5-3’-8. rents rule 

in the north than in the south, where the pressure oF populatiun 
is greatest and cultivationi more advanced. Of the rx^cupied area 
90 per cent, is held by ryots, and practically all of them have 
a right of occupancy, only 15,000 acres being held by non-oecupancy 
ryots. 

I he following table show's the collections of land revenue arnl 
of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of ru|jfre-si:— 
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Outside tlie municipalities of i HAp»a, Si wan, and KKVKt.t:Axj, local 
artUirs are managed hy the District board, with subntdinaie local boards 
at Siwln and I iO|s 9 ilganj. maniy o-s 19 Kurvjjieans, principally indigo 
planters, have seats upon the iKurd. In 1903 4 its income wa« 
Ks. 1,44,000, of which Rs. 1,54,000 was derived from rates t and the 
rspcnditiiTc was Rs* 2,43,000, including Rs, 1,37,000 spent on public 
woilu and Rs. 42,000 on education, 

'Hie District contains ic police statiom and rfr riutposts, I’lie fotce 
at the di^tVosal of ihc DtsErict Superintendent in 1903 numbered 4 
insiM*ctQrs, 40 «ulj-insficafirs, 37 head-constables, and 30S constables. 


















The rural police consisted of 340 dufftiMrs and 3,971 ehfiuklddrty An 
inspector frith a special guard Is in charge nf the settlements of the 
criminal tribe Itnown as the Afagahiy-H Dorns, who in (901 numbered 

I, 043 persons, "J'Ik^ District joit at Chilpm lia^t acconimodation for 
305 prisoners, and subsidiary jaiU at the other subdivisioluil head- 
quarters for 50. 

Education Is backward, and only 3-5 per cent, of the population 
(7 ‘3 inales^ and 0-3 feEnales) were literate in [901, 'fhe number of 
pupils under instruction ro(se fri>uf about 18,000 in 1833-4 J4,e'38 

in 1893-3, but fell to 33,683 in 1900-1. In 1903 4 p boys and 

^,326 girl.s were at school, being respectively 16-9 and 0-69 pur cent, 
of the children of school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions ptiblic and private^ in that year wa& 949, irKrluding 20 
■Secondary, 687 primary', and 343 special srhotils, 'I’he eK|ienditLire 
on education was Rs. 1,19^000, of which Rs. 12,000 wan derived from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 41,000 from District funds Ri 3.500 from muni¬ 
cipal funds and Ri. 40,000 ffom fees, ’I'he schools include 13 night 
^hools for bona (ide agricuEturials and day-labt-ftiTcrs and 3 schools for 
Dorns, ChamSrs, and other depressed castes. 

In 1903 the District contained 12 di-Stiens-iries, of which 4 had 
accommodation for ^35 m-patiunts- The cases of 145,000 out-paiienhs 
and 1,356 im-iiaticnts w'cre treated, and 6,645 operations were fwr- 
formed. The e3(penrd:jture was Rs^ t,54,000, of which Ks. i,oqo 
was met from Govtmmunt contributions Hs. 6,000 Eich from [jocal 
and from munidpal funds, and Rs. r,37,o<& from subscriptions. 
Hhese figures irvi^ludt; a sum of Ri 1,33,000 subscrllaxl fur the 
Ifathwa Victoria Hospitnl, of which Kt 1,24,000 was spent on the 
buildings. 

^.'occination is compulsory only in the munici|)al towms, outside 
which it is backward. In 1903-4 the number of per.'ams .successfully 
Vaccinated was 54,000, representing 23-2 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W, \V. Hunter, S/tifiitfi-a/ Affouftf vol. (rS??); 

J, H. Kerr, Sttikmtfd Rrport (Calcutta, 1904).] 

SiLran Subdivision.—Subdivision 0/ S^mn District, Ikingak Sit 

f-HAPfeA. 

Saranda.—Hill range in the eMrente south-west corner tjf Singh- 
hhilni iHstrict, Ikngal, lying between 22^ and 23® 18 N. and 85* ^ 
and 85 26' E., bordering on the (hTngpur Stale. It consistji of a mass 
of mountains, rising to the height of 3 t5®o feet. The pripulatiori 
intiabiting ihun region Li scattered over a few poor bum lets nestling 
in deep valleys, and lielongs for the most part to the Ho and other 
aboriginal tribes. 

S^rangarb State.—Eeudatoty State in the Central Ih-ovinces, lying 
■jctwctn 21“ j]' and 21® 45^ and 8a" 56^^ and S3® 26'' E., with an 
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area of 540 square miles, U is situaied between Bil^spur and Saiubal' 
pur Districts on the west anti eostt wliile the MahanadI river tiividt^s 
it from the Raigarh State and the ('handarpiir zatrundatl on the north. 
The hcackiuarterSf Samngarh^ is 32 miles from KaijgMh ftta,lioii on the 
BengahNagpur Railway, The country' is generally level; but a chain 
of hills runs from north to south acrfws the centre of the State dividing 
the Sflrangarh and Sartfi par^a/nij^ and another range extends along the 
southern border adjoining tire Phuljhar zamiNdan of Raipur, The 
ruling family are R 3 J Gonds, who^ according to their own traditions, 
migrated from BhatidSni many generations ego. Sdrangarh was at first 
a dependency of the Ratanpur kingdom, and afterwards became one 
of the eighteen GarhjSl States inibordinate to Sambalpur. It haii been 
under Government management since t&7S, in consequence of the 
deaths of tw‘o chiefs at short intervals. The present chief, 1^1 Jaw'fl.hir 
Singh, bom in and is now' being educated at the RAJ' 

kumfir College, Riiipur. During his minority SArungarh is adminis¬ 
tered by the Political Agent for the Chhatttsgarli Ftmlatory States, 
The population in c^oi was 7y,yoo, bnving decreased by 4 per cent, 
during the previous decade. I'here are 455 inhabited ^nllages and one 
town, SAHAKoaRH (population, 5,227); and the density of poputation 
is 147 persons per square mile. About three-fourths of the population 
speak the Chhaitlsgarhl dialect of Hindi, and the remainder the Oriyfl 
language, and these statistics indicate the proportions in which the 
population ha.s been recruited fnun IlhhattLsgarh and Orissa. The 
forest tribes arc not found In Targe numbers, and the principal ca.stes 
are Olndas, R^wats or Gahr 3 .s, Chamfirs, and KoltA^^ 

'Fhc soil is generally light and. sandy and of itiferinr quality ; but the 
cultivat<irs are Industrious, and supplement its deliciencies by manure 
and irrigation. In 1904 the area occupied for cultivatkvn amounted 
to 354 square miles, or 47 per cent, of the total areit, having increased 
i>y 26 per cent, since the last revenue settlement in iR88^ The ciopperl 
area was 212 square miles, of which rice occupied 163 square oriles, 
urud 8,000 acres, and kadt^n 6,000. There are aljtnil 790 tanks 
and 600 welL-i, from which about 10,000 acres can be irrigated under 
normal circurrt-Htsrmes. 'Hie fortshv nccur in patches all over the npen 
cDuntiyv and are not extensive or valuable. 'Fhere h a small quantity 
(li sal {Sharta but the bulk of the ftifesbi arc ctmiposwl of 

inferior trees. Iron one is found i^mall quantities in two or three 
localities. Tasar silk and cotu^ cotton cloth are the only manu¬ 
factures. The SiRic contains 57 miles of gravelled and 40 miles of 
rmlianked roads. The principal outlet for jiroducu is the Sdrangarh- 
Kaigarh road. There is also some traffir? from Seraipdli to Sirangarh, 
and from SariA to Kalgarii, 

ITie total revenue of the State in 1904 was Rs. 80,000, of which 
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Ks. 50,wo waa dctivM from buid^ 8,iOao from forests Rs 9,000 
frciin excise. The village areas have been cadastralIjr surveyed, and 
a regular settlcnient on the system followed in Hritish territory was 
effected in 1904. The land revenue a-rtS raised by Ks- 9+000 or 
jt per centj the iTicUlcnce being about 5 anruis per cuUivuiod acre. 
The total cX|)cndLlurc in 1904 was Rs. 67,000+ the pnncfpal items 
being Govemment tribute (Rs, j,Soo)p allowancea to the chiers family 
(Rs, ti.ooo}, genera! admlnLstratioin (Rs. 3 ,Stja), (Kjlice (Rs. 4it>oo>, 
Old public vfOTks (Rs. 14,000). The tribute is liable to ikensdical 
revision. During eleven years since 1893 a stini of t''74 l^^ltlis bas 
becar spent on public worlts, under the (iupcr.ision of the lingtnccr 
of the {JhhatElsgarh States division. In addition to the icMds alftindy 
inentlimed, varjous huiEdingti Iwtve been conHtructetl for public oflicts- 
The educational insliluiions ctunprise 18 scbotjls with r,4jj pupil^^, 
including 3 vernacular middle schools and ti girts' school. In r^i 
the number of persons returned as literate was 2,4^'^. tbe projKjrthm 
of the lunles able to read and write being 6 per uenL 'ITiesc result^ 
compare not unfavourably with the average for neighbouring British 
Districts. The c.Kpcnditure on education in 1904 was Rs. 4 iSm. A 
dispensary' hi mmntoJned at Slrangarh town, at a-hich 16,000 patients 
a'erc treated in 1904. 

S&rangarh Town.- Head-quarters of the Feudatory State of the 
Kime name. Central Provinces, situated in ji* 35'' N* and 83* 5 E., 
32 miles by road from Ridgarh railway slatioiu Population (19'^ Op 
S+ 237+ Within the town is a large tank with ii row of temples on the 
tiurthern bank, the oldest temple being thttt of Somlesw'arl I)ed+ built 
200 years ago by a dhvdn of the State. Tlie only important i^ustty 
is the weiLving of tnsJir silk doth, in which about fifty families arc 
engaged. SArangurh possesses a ventacular middle school, a girls 

school, and a dispensary. . j 1 

S 4 rangpur. —Towit in Lkwfls State, Central India, situated on Uie 

cast bank of the KAlt Sind, in 33® 34 ^ l^ p 

from +Mal(;5t ijtation on the Ujjairt-lShp.jpal Railway, und 74 utiles f^m 
Indore on the iJombay-Agnt road. Population (1901)+6,339. ^ ® 

site b very old, but the town as. it now stands docs not date back 
earlier than the days of the Muhamnuid.ui kings of .Mfllwi (fifteenth 
century), and is entirely Muhammadan in character. 
a place of impartance in Hindu tiuics is shown by the discovery of 
old coins of the punch-ntarked Ujjain type, while many fr^m^tfl 
of Hindu fmd Jain temples me to be seen built into waits. The pkee 
first became important under Sprang Singh Khlcbt in front w 001 
it neodved its present name. During the fifteentb and 
turles it rose to groat importance, and is constantly mentioned by the 
Muhaniiiudan hlslorums 1 while the wide area coveted by the rums of 
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iKe old t4 3wn sihow-i k then a large and fluiiriahiTig place, tn 
1516 it u'^s wrfrited froni h[ahniud Khiljf H of by RirUl 

of Chi tor; but during the eonrusion cau-sed by HftbarV inv^i^ton it fell: 
lo one Mallu KhSi% who attunipled to assume indopcitdenue in 
but wtu, soon after subdued by Sber ShSh. It was then mtluded 
in the govemorehip of Shupat Khin^ and on the fall of the Suri 
dynasty passed to his son UftySiikii. belter known as Bii Eahidur^ 
who assumed independence and struck coins, qf which a few have 
been founds S.’lrangpu r Is best knonm as the scene of the death of the 
beautiful Rupmatr^ the famous Hindu wife of Ihlx Ikthidur. She was 
renowned throughout Milwi for her singing and composition of songs, 
many of which arc still sung. Her lover is described by Muhammadan 
writers ns the most accomplished man of his day in the science of 
music and in Hindf song, and many tales of ihuir love are current in 
the legends of S^rangpur and Manuu. In 156? Akljarsent a force 
[y Siningpur under Adham Khan. Bahadur^ taken by surtirise 

and deserted by his tmojis, was forced to fly, and RUpmatl and the 
rest of hiB wives and all his treasures fell iitto the hands of Adham 
Khan. Various accounts of Rupmatfs end are curreni, but the most 
probable relates that she tewA [mison to escape falling into the hands 
of the conqueror, Hnhidur, after various vicissitudeM^ finally 

presented himself at Delhi, and was graciously received and niii«d 
to rank and honour. He died in 15A8, and lies buried at 
acct>rding to tfa<lition, beside the remains of RUpmaii. S^riingpur 
was from this time mcorporaled tn the Sn^A of Millwa, and be¬ 
came the diief town of the S£rangpur s^arMr, In 1734 it fell to 
the Marflihfts, and held at different times by the chiefs of 
Indore, ^md Gw,(Uor, and the Pindftrt leader KarTni Khan. 
In 1S18 it ivas restored to ]>ewas under the treaty made in that 
year. 

Sitmngpur was in former days famous for its Cmv muslins. 'J'he 
industry has decayed siiipze 1875, and, though it still lingers, is griidu^ 
ally dying out. Fherc are few buildingsi of any note tunv .slauding, 
and those whk-h remain are in a djla|]{datcd state. One is known a.v 
Ari/>frtfj/f A(i CrWjwA/ff, i.,r ^RUpnintrs hall'; but from its absolute simi¬ 
larity to the Intildings near it, this title would appear to be an invention 
of later day>. Another similar domed building bears an Inscription of 
1496, stating jhai tt was erected in the time of Ghiylis ud-din of MllwI. 
A jAnia Masjid, once a building of some pretensions, bears a record 
dated in 1540. Inhere was formerly a fort, but all that now remains 
art jwirtions rjf the ivall and a gateway with on inscription referring to 
its reixtir in 157a. A mosciue, called the /ir Jatt At HAa/t, is n pic- 
turesquu building now in a dilapidated states AuHnig the numerous 
Hindu and Jain remains, one statue of a nrihankar has been found 
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which wa-s erected in a. 1141. Up to iSSy the iwu branches of the 
State e^tcrcLsed a joii^t cnnim] : but hi tliai A'Crtr the tnwn divided, 
into two eqimi shares^ each section bein|r txjnirolled by a i;afffir$i/ai^ 
with tt separate c^tahlishnienit. A joint school iind sarm\ an inspect inn 
hungalow, and a combined jx«t And lelcgiaph office are mamtuined 
id the low^n. 

[At Cunningham., .4rfA£tfolagiotif Sftnvy Xt&r/Atrfn IndiiJ, 

\-o\. it, |>. 

Saraapur (or Siddhirswar A range projecting J'roni the 

Lushai system into the Sunni Valleys Aisaiii. The hih;* nni north 
and south bctwceti 54® 26' and 34® 52' X. and ya* 30' and 1^2'' 35^ 
forniing the boundary between Sylhet and L’achar. J’lie height vairie?! 
from 600 feel to z,ooo feet aliove sea-level ^ the slopes tjf the hills are 
steep and covered with trrjc forcsti and are composed of sandstones 
and shalcji tif Tcrtiniy origin. 

Saraswati (i),—River of the Punjab^ rising in Sirmnr State chiso 
to the borders of Amb^lu District. It deljouches on the plairw at Adh 
Hadrip a place held sacred Ijy afi Hindus. .A few miles Farther on it 
disa|>|x;ars in the asind+ but ootnes up again about three miles to the 
south Ht the yillagc of Hhawinipur. -Vt Ualchhupar it again vanishes 
For a short distance, but eEUerges once more and flowa on in a south" 
westerly direettoct across Ksfrtal, until it joins the Ghaggar in Patiala 
Icrriiory after a course of about 110 miles. A Oistiict carral lakes off 
from it ncur Pchowa in KarnlE District. The word Siiraswali, the 
feminine of Sfiraswai, is die Sanskrit form 0/ the Zend Plaragaiii 
lArachosia) and means 'rich in Inkes.^ The nntne was |jrfdjably 
given to the river by the Aryan ins'adcrs in memory of the Haragaili 
of Arachosidj the modem Helmand in ScistAtu 

SaraswaG (3). A smalt hut holy river of Western Jndia, rising .it the 
south'West end of the ArSviilli mngc near the shrine of Ambi Bhaminl, 
and flowing south-westw-ards for about 1 lo miles, through the lands of 
Palanpur, RAdhanpur, MabE Kanthat and Baruda, and past the aiKient 
dries of paiun, AnhilvSda, and Sidhpur.into the Rann of Cutch, 

near .\n>iiqjur. West of Pltan its counie is undergromid for Mmc 
milcfs, and its .stream is small, except in the rains. J'he river is visited 
by HinduSj esjiccially those who have lost their mothers. SronnuR is 
considered an espctially appropriate place ui wliich to perfortn rites in 
honour of a deceased mother, 

Saratb Dcogarb. — Subdivision and town in the SantAl Pargnnas 

District, Bengal. DEOCAiur. ^ . 

Sarawan.— The northern of the two great highland divisions of 
the Kalat Stale, BaJuchisiJin, as distinguished ftotn the southern or 
Jha1aw"lTi division. It lies between 3S“ 57'and 3.0® 3 X. and 14 

and fyf 31' E., and is bounded on the east by Kachhi: on the west 
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by the Giirr hilk, a continuation of the KhivfLja Anir&n; im the north 
by the Queita-Pishin, BoUn Pass, and Sibi Disitricts ^ and on die 
bouth by tile Jhalaurdn cuuntr)'^ The total area, uf the country 
4p3J9 square It cunstsk uF a series of [jarallel mountain 

ranges running north and south and enclo^ng valleys, sometimes 
Ph sicat considerable extentt which lie at an elevation of 
aspects^ 5i®oo to 6,500 feet above sea-Levcl- Retkonifig 

from east to west, the principal rtiumtlain ranges 
arc the N^lgau, Bhaur, and ZSniuri hills, which bortict on Kaohhi; and 
the BojiguUai hills, with the peaks of .Vrono and Diltuind. Southward 
of ihe!>e lies the fine harboi range, aljtnit 9,000 feet high. West¬ 


ward again the Kuh-i-indr^n (toj^o feet) foniisj another iiatullul ridge. 
Nest, the Zahri-gh^t ridge oorumences froru the Chilian hill and skirts 
I he Mastung valley to the east, while two more minor ranges separate 
it ftoiii the wejjiernmoiit rtdge, the tlarr hi list, Alost of these moun¬ 
tains iire bleak, bare, and barren, hut the tlarboi and Koh-i-niiran 


contain JunifKiT trees and some inctu residue licenery, 'rile draiEiage 
ot the country h carried off nortfmard by the Sh Irina b and Sarawiin 
liitHi, l!,?iccjii in flood time, each coniain^ only a small supply 
of water, di!>4ppearing and rcappi^irtiig throughout its course* lire 
bhirlnftb rist-i to the Bouth-cist of KalSt, It is joined by the Mobi 
and CurgTniL streams, and eventually falls into the PtsHiN Lotts under 
the name of the Shorn rUd or Shar-rod, The Saitiw.ln river rises in 


the Harboi hills and joins the BtiUln ntsrr Biht NftnI. 

I he princi|)al peaks of the country' consist of massive limestone ; 
and Crelaoeous beds of dart, white, and variegated limestone , some¬ 
times compact, sometimes shaly in clmmcter, occur* Sandstones, 
clays, and coiiglomeniles of Siwfllit nature have also been found* 
rhe botany of Sarawan resembles that of the Quetta I'ishiri dis¬ 
trict, Orehanii, containing mulbenyv apricots, [reaches, ijcars, apples, 
almonds, and grapes, abound in the valleys. Toplars and nil lows 
grow wherever there is water, and taniansk is abundant in the fivef' 
beds* In the spring many plants of a hulljous nature appear, inctud- 
ing luhps and irises. I’he hill-sides arc covered with soul hern wchkI 
i Jtr/tmsia) and nmiiy species of Aitrui^aU. Mountain sheep and Sind 
ibex occur in small numbers* Foxes arc trapjjcd for their skins, atid 
hares afford coursing to local sportsmcTi. 


From *'Vpril to September the climate U dry, bright, bracing, and 
healthy. The winter, especially round Kalii, which receives heavy 
falls of snow; is severe* Except in the cast, near BaraH, the heat in 
summer is nowhere intense* The tain- and snowfall generally occur 
in winter, from January to March, 'fhe atimial rainfall averages 
about 7J inchtss, of which 6 inches are received in w'inier and li in 
summer* 
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'I’he Sarawftji couniry TorriUjd part of ihe Ghiiznivid and Ghond 
and ftll into ttic hands (if the Ar^tlQuiii lywjrds ihc end of 
the fifteenth centur)'. From theni. it passed to the ufjttjrt 
Mughal^ untKt towards the end of the seventeenth 
Lcntun-j Mir Ahniad of KaUt acquired Mastung from Ajglii jS^ir, the 
Mutrlial: governor. Henceforth Masiung remained under KatSt and 
Was the scene of an engjigement between Ahmad 8hflh Durrani and 
Nasfr Kliftn 1 in t JSM, in which tlic Afghans were at first defeated, litit 
Ahmad Shift afterwards advanced and assaulted KalAt- During tlic 
firuL Afghan Wafj the country' was ottc of the disirfcts a^^sigacd by tlie 
British in iS-ia to t?hilh Shujl ul-innlk, but it whs re.-»torcd to Kalit in 
During 1S40 the Saraw'iri irliiesmen revolted and [>]aeed Nasjr 
Khan If m the throne. In 1871 another rebel licit occurred, and the 
BrttiiuLs received a crushing defeat from ^f(r Khudadid Kliin at Khad 
near ^iastu^g. In 18j6 the Eaiier place was the scene of llie nienioF' 
able sctdemeiiL effected by Sir Robert Sandemun between Kbudndid 
Khin and bis rebellLOUS chiefs. 

Curious mounds situated in the centre of the valleys occur ihfough- 
um the country. Two of the largest are iiilnipilr in Mastung and 
Karbukha in Mungachar. I’liey ure aitificiiil, being comixised of 
Uyera of soil, ashes, and broken pottery, 

Kai jt't Town, and Ma^tung, the head-quarterH of the l^olitical Agent, 
arc the only towns, 'I’he country possesiies J98 permanent vilLiges. 

'I Ik’ pijpulation in 1901 wa^ 65,549 PapuliitiEnJ. 

{»eDplc make their way to Kachhi in the wiuier. 

The centre of the country is inhabited by the cultivating classes 
kiiiciwn as Dehw ars, Khorasiiua, and JohJlnis, most of whom nre sub¬ 
jects of the Khan of Kalat. In the surrounding hills iiivd valK live 
the tribesmen com|>osing the Stirawiin dirtslon of the HTthui con* 
foderacy. They include the I^hris (s,4oo)j. Biurgulzais 
KOrds (j, too), Ijhlhw^nis (6,500), Muliainnrad Shflhis 
sinis (j;j4oo), and barparrHij {900), all of whom arc cultivators and 
flock-owners. In this category must ah'^ he included the numerous 
J.atigav cultivators of Mimgachitr (17,000). All the Muhammadans 
itre of the Sunni sect. A few Hindu traders are scattered here and 
there. Moot of the w c^lth ier nicn possess ser'i'ilc depcndsknis. .Art isans 
Work is done by 1 Airis, nie prevailing language is HriihuT; but the 
l.lngavs^ some of the BangulAais, and a few other clans s|x»k Baludil, 
and the I>ehwar5 a corrupted form of Persian. 

Cultivation is carried on in the centre of the valleys, which possess 
flat plains of 3 reddish clay soil, highly fertile when in'igftied. This is the 
best soil and is known as maf/t mtiiNia/, or ^aNnifi^^ ^tjiietiltiire. 

IdanQ js known as styM^amln, The greater jiart 
uf tin: cultivable area is ‘dry crop' Owing to the ,icanly 
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rttiiiirM]|, \i steMfriii produces a full oui-tuni oFteiier ilwn ftriHrc in four or 
five jcurs, 'J'hc prini:i|>ial *dr)'-croj) * areas are Xarmulc^ Gwanden, ihe 
Hhidta Dasht or IXishui-Ji^dmiliiit Kil>o, Khuiclt the Chhappar 

vatle^'f and (Jui^na. Kabi, MunipiiChart Maijlun^, and jfoh&n are the 
best irngated areas% Irrigation is derived from under^ground aater- 
channets (ia/vz)f u.'hich number 247^ ftom springs, and from streams, 
Many of the Aarft are dry at present Kint spring.-: occur at KahnaJe 
in Mastung, at Kahti^ IhidnSn near Chhappar, and Iskalku; and the 
SamwSn and ShirTnflb rivers afford n sn>al! amount of iirigatiDn. The 
principal crop is wheat, the flour of which is tlie be$t in Baluchistan. 
In ‘ wet-crop * areas lucerne, tobacco, and melons mre produced in largo 
quaiiftities. Johln tobacco is famous. The cukivatiun of onions and 
{lotatoes is increasing. Fine orchardi^ are to lie i^ert at Mastung and 
Kulat; and in the fbnucr place, w here mulberries abound, experiment!, 
are being made in the introduction of sericulture. 

‘I'hc sheep arc of the fat-tnilcd variety, and guats and camch are 
numerous. The best of the latter are to be found in Mungaclretr. 
Fine horses are bred, the princl|jali breeders being the Sl^Miwlnis, 
tlarrSmi BangulzaL^ Muhammad iih^his, and some L^angavs. "J’he 
number of branded marcs is 179, and u Govern inent statiioiis arc 
at -ktud in sunimer. Mungachar donkeys are of large stite. "ITic 
Uu1 locks arc short and thick-$et, 

Ific chief forest tract ts the Harhoi range, which is well covered 
with juniper. Fisiachio forests oImj occur here and there, 'rribal 
right's exist in tnosL of the forests, and inriiuns arc occasionally re¬ 
served for fodder, Xn systematic reservation is aticiiqrted by lire 
State. Great care of pi.stachio-trEes is taken by the people when the 
fruit is ripening. Cwil is worked in the Sor range, and truces of dte 
same mtrtcntl have been found near Mastung. Ferrous sulphate esEsis 
in the Ntelahi ntountnin. 

The wrool of shtep and gouG, of which there is a large prcxluction 
in the countty, is utili/etl lit the manu^cture of feks {fAd/t/nr), ^UB^ in 
trade and stitch sAifi), siddle-htgs {AAurJin), 

ccunmunicldiont, overcoats {tar and sAd/). I'he best rugs are 
Tnanufactured by the Badduzai clan of the Hangul- 
idis. All women do excellent tiecdiework. Embroidered shoes and 
sandals, which imt made at KalAi and Mastung, are popular. 

The chief iindfiig centris art >r4stung and Kidil. 'i’hc exports 
consist chiefly ttf w{jol,jf,Aj, wheat, tobacco^ mclon.s carbonate of soda, 
sheep, and nicdicinul tlnigs ; and the im|)ons of col ton clmh, salt, iron, 
sugar, dateS) and green lea., Caravans carry tobacco, wheat, at>d doth 
to Z^anjgdr in Makrin, and return laden with date^i. 

I he .Mu!ihkflf-Bt>tini ftcction of the NorihAVcstem Railway touches 
the oountn, and the IJuetLi-Xu.^hki line traverst^ its northern end. 
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A nictoll^'d tCMiicii 1^8j miles lui^gi built in 1897 und bince sH^hUy im¬ 
proved at A total cost of j J lakhs of rupees, ryite from f,>uciia to Kalii, 
Cominunicaiianii^ from itorth to south me easy- from west to cast the 
tracks follow two mam lines: from Kard^Sp through the iMasturig ii'alley 
and over the Kish|>it fjass to the Bolitn^ and through Mungaebar arud 
Johin to Kamiuk and to Bibl Xfini in the Holllo Pass. Commiiuica- 
liniis with the Masttuig valley are liemg improved hy the construction 
of tracks over several of the 

'Ibe country is liable to frequent searciiy, but owing to the number 
of JkdrfE it is the besi-protected iiart rtf the State. 'J'he nomadic 
habiis of tbc people alTord a safeguard ugam^t 
famine; andf even in years when minfall is iusuffi- 
cieni for 'dry<Tup^ cultivation, they manage to subsist on the pro¬ 
duce t)f their docks, supplemented by w sniHlS quantity of grain. 

For purposes of administration the people, rather ilian the area, 
may be divided into two sections: namely, those subject to tbc direct 
jurisdiction of the Khan of Kalftt, and llttwe belong- 
iug to tribal groups. 'J'he principal groups coiVvtUuling 
uftch section have Uxn named above. The arca-s subject to the Khan 
arc divided into the two of Ma.sluug and kalai. Ibc Ma.vtung 

forms the charge of a who is assisted by a nittit and a 

Kalat is in charge of a naiit, llic Brshui tribesmen arc 
subject to the conlro! of their chtefs, who in their turn arc su[)erviiicd 
by the Political Agent through the Native Asststant for the Saiawan 
country and tlie Pnlliical AdvtsyCr to the Khlln. tor thi^t pur [lose ihirmi- 
ddn, recruiti>d from the iJrahuts, are [lOttied nt Alu, Ma’.iung, and 
Mungadian In the Kb^n’s mahats ibe various ofliciab deal with Iwjih 
nvll and criminal casesH subject tn the supervkiun of the Pohtiail 
Adviser to the Khiln. Cases among the tribesmen, or ca^es iKXuiring 
between suhjeclK of the Kban and the tribesmen, arc diii[XMed of by 
the Polltk^l Agent or his staff, and are generally referred to /»ya4. 
Co-ics for ibc ixjssesshm of land or of inheritamc are sometime* detcr- 
iiunetl by Local kdzis aL'cOiding in Muliamiuadan law^ 

Mantung and KaUt-i-Nfehira, i.t. Kah^lt and the neightwurhood, are 
ineiitiuncd in the vf/flntVf-tAir# as laying revenue in kind and furnishing 
militia ta Akbar. J’he only ixwt of the country which has Vkicti sur¬ 
veyed is Kiihricik, where, Owing to dbjHileN Ijclwccn the RusiamW;> clan 
of the RaisAni tribe and tTie chief seciiont ^ rccord-of righis was made 
in 1899. The land is vested in a body of cultivating iiroprtelors, who 
either pay revenue or hold revenue free. The rale of rcrenuc ^-artcs 
from One-fourth to onctcntli of the produce, and is generally taken 
either by appraisement or by an actual share. Of the areas subject to the 
Kirin, the revenue of Johan with Gajtg is kased for an annual |jayment 
in kind, and the same system 1* follijwed in <jthcir Mcattcrtd tracUi. In 
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the Kalii wwAd/, revenue is paid by ihc cuiliiiilors cilher in kind or in 
jiersoniil service Jis Korsumun, rooLnieUt kbeurers, and messengers. In 
Mastung the land revenue is recovered both in kind and ai a fixed 
rate in cash and kmd {sarn and In the t^ase of many of 

the Jtaruz in the jMastung and RaJSt t^^S^ais, the State, to avoid the 
trouble of collecting the produce revenue at each harvest^ has acquired 
ii proportion of the land and ■wsiter sujjylied by a Adnt m perpetuity 
and converted them into crown property, k^avi^g the remainder of the 
land and skater free of assessment. In rgoj the revenue of each niS^f 
was as follows L Mast ung, Rs. 92,800; Kalftt, Rs. 700; JohflJi w'itb 
<k«g, Rs. 1,100 ; toial, Rs. 1,26,700. 

KAi.A'r Tow?f is the hcad-tiuarters of the Rhinos military forces, 
atid a regiment of euv'uliy, 95 iiabrcs strong, h stationed at Mastung. 
Tribal levies, in number, arc iXMtcd at Mastung, Atu, and Munga- 
char. Irregular levies, to the number of maintained by the Khftn 
for the collection of revenue ajtd kecpiiig the |>eacc tn his own 
tn'i 3 a/s, arc Stationed at KaliU ^I’hcrc is a small jail at Mastung and 
a lock-up at Alu. 

louring the second Afghan tV'ar, the SaeawAn chiefs rendered good 
servirce in guarding communications and providing supplies, in recogni¬ 
tion of which the Jlritish Covemtiicnt granted personal allowances to 
some of thenv These payments have since been continued, to assist 
the sarJtJrs in niaintaining [heir prestige and in keeping order among 
their tribesmen, and amount to Rjc 22,800 per annum. 

Education is neglected. A few |KrsDiii5 of the belter class keep 
to teach ihcir st>ns, and a school, which promises to be well 
attended, is about to be opened at Mastung. Two dispensaries arc 
niiuniaincd, one by the British CiOvemiTicnt and the other by the Kalat 
State. The total number of patients in 190J was 8,919, and the total 
cost Rs. 5,joo. [noculation is praetued by .Saiyids, who gcnemlly get 
fees Ht the rate of eight annas for a boy and four annas for a girl. 

SftrdA,—The mmie given hJ pitrt of a river-system flowing from the 
Dimfllayas thmugh north-wcMcm Oudlu two streams, the Kuihi 
Yankii and Killapfini, rising in the lofty ranch t.'hiLlhl niountains in 
the north-east comer uf Kumaun cloiiC to the I’iliet frontierf unite 
after n few miles to form the Kalt river or Kill Congfl, which divides 
NcpAl from Kuniaun. Ala distamre of 106 miles from its source, the 
K&li recetves the SarjD or Rimgangfl {Ra^t) at Pacheswar, The darjil 
and its tributary', the RAmgangi iRastb rise in a lofly range Leading 
south from the peak of Nandi Kot, and unite at Kameswar, from which 
point the corobaned stream is called indifTcTciitly by cither name. From 
the junction at Pacheswar the name K/llI is gradually lo^i and the river 
ia known os Sarja or os Strdfl. .Vi Bamidcu the waters descend on the 
plains in a series of rapida, tlic course to this point being that of a 






nioutitain sn-earn over a steep rncky bed. The Siitli now divider into 
Kveial channels, whtcli reunite after a few miles at MundiA Ghat 
(ferry), where the last rapids occur, and tfit bed ceases to be composed 
of boulders and fihingle. Fromi this point the river forms the boundarj’ 
between Nepal and Pilibhit Ihstrict of the United Provinces for a short 
disunoe, and then cuts across and enters Kherl District. In Pltlbhlt 
it is joined on tlie right bani by the frhanki, which is now a river of 
the plains, rising in the tamt] but may h.avc been originally formed an 
an old channel of the Sards. 'I’he river is at first called both Sirdl and 
rhauka in Kherij and its. description is rendered difficult by the many 
changes w'hich have taken place in its oounse. Four distinct cliannels 
may he recognized, which are, from south to north, the Ui, the SSJdfl 
or Chauka, the Dahiwar, and the Snhell. I he first of these is a small 
stream which joins the Chauki agairu The name Sardi is occasionally 
applied to the second branch in its lower course through SfUIpur, but 
This is more comnionly called Chauka. After a long meandering course 
it falls into the Gogra at Bahrfimgh^it, This clumnel aptwars to hive 
been the principuil bed from the middle of the eighteenth to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 'I'hc largcist volume of water is, however, at 
present brought down by the DoMwar, which leaves the Chauka in 
fiargitna Dhaiinthrn. "fhe SuhclT brings down little water and joins 
the KauktALA (aftcrwiitds cal ted the tJogn). 

Sardfirgarh. ^Chief place in an estate of the siame name in the 
State of Udaipur, RHjpuUina, situated in JS* r4' N. and 74” E,, on the 
right hank of the Cltandrabhiga river, a Irihutaiy of die Bani*., about 
50 niilcii rK>rih'b)''noTth-Ciist of Udaipur city. Population (1901), tjSbj, 
The old name of the place was iJlwa, but it has been called SardSjgarh 
since 173S. A strong fort, surrounded by a double wall, strmds on 
a hill to the north, I’he estate, which consists ot 26 villages, yields an 
income of about Rs. 14,000, .md pays a tribute of Rs. 1,3,90 to the 
Darbdr. J’he 7 ‘hakurs of Sartiligarh are Rajputs of the TKktift clan, 
and are descended fnun one [Jliiwal who came to Mewir from Gujarlt 
at the end of the fourteenth century. ^ ^ 

SatdArpur, —Civil and iivilitary sUttion in the Amjhcra distnci ot 
Gwalior State, Cenlral India, Ijeiug the head-quarters of the Political 
.Agent in Bkopawar and of the Millwfl. Bhd Corps. It is^ situated on 
Ihe edge of the Vindhyun scarp, in aa" N. and 74* 59' E-t on 
right bank of the MaJiF river, 5S miie?i by ntcMIcd road from ithtiw . 
Population { i9[jt), 1,7^3, The station derive its name from tis orv 
ginal owner, Sard^r Siogh Kathor, a near relation of the Ainjhem chief 
who was executed in 1&57* He was y famous freebooter, notorinui for 
his cruelly, of which laics are still current in the neigh bourhi^. The 
Mllw.i BhtI Corps had its origin in M^[|lc im^ular levies mis^ almut 
1S37 by Captain Slockby. The men were collected at certain points 
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Linder iheir own headmen, and In hari'eit iini.e nswi to retym hon^e, 
their wives an.hW'eTinff for then] at nnistcr. A few years later they were 
regularly organii'.cd, and stationed at I>epa]pijr in Indore territory and 
Uilaura in Dhar. Between 1S40 and 1R45 the corps w^os moved to 
SantUlrpur} mure regularly ei:|uip[jed and drilled] and cntploycd locally 
on police and escort duties, a militaiy' officer being put in. commandt 
In 1 S57 the corps was called into Indore to protect the Residency, and 
assisted to escort Colonel Durand in his retreat to Sehore- Sar^lqiur 
was at this time sacJted by the Afghan and Rohilla levies of the Ilhlr 
Slate, and the detachment there was forced to retire. After order had 
been restored, the corps was rei^onsEitiited at MANOi.Etsnw',\k, being 
sub<t«iuenily sent back to Sardilrpur and put Linder the Political Agent. 
Since t&S^ it has been regularly officered and disciplined, and was 
lately rearmed with the niagoj^fiie rifle. On the reorguni^ation of the 
Indian Army in (905, it was again coni'erted into a military police 
battalion i and in 1907 It was moved to Indore. ,A school, a combined 
BriiL-ih post and telegraph office, a Irospitiil, and an ins|*Ection bungalow 
are situated hi the sLatioii. 

SardSjshaltr^ —Head-quarters of the of thv siinie name in 

the SfLjingiirh wram-r/ of the State of Bfkaner, RJjptiiftna, situated in 
18 ^7' N+ and 74° jo'' li., about ;fi miles north-east of Hfkaner city. 
Population (1901), 10,052. Mah&rttjil SardSr Singh, before hw acces¬ 
sion to the chiefship (1851), built a fort hicre and called the town which 
grew' up round it S<^d 3 rshahr.f In the town are a combined post and 
telegraph office, an Anglo-verTtacular school attended by Sa boys 
a haqMtal with accommodation for 7 in paticnlN. The ArAj?/, which 
used to be called Bhariltia from the quantity of bhurut gratis found 
here, contains 187 villages], in which Jits and HrUhmans preponderate. 

Sardhana TahaH. — Tuhnl t>l Alccrui District, United Provinces, 
comprising the par^nns of Sardhana and BamSwu, aivcl lying betw'een 
1" and 29" t(i' N. and jf 19" and 77" 45" E., with im area of 
350 square milfs. The jxipulaticm Ottc from j 68,69^ in 1891 to 
(80,141 in igoi* There are 124 villages and only one town, Sah- 
ohamia (population, 12,467), the /a/fst/ head-quatieni. In 1903- 4 the 
demand for land revenue was R,s, 3,70,000, and for ces-ses Rs, 59,000. 

I he Ai/Jif/Is thickly iK^ulated, supporting 721 person^L per square 
mile. It lies in the north of the uplands of the Dislrct, and its tw'ir 
parxiiaas arc separated by the river Hindun, which is also joined hy 
the Krishnt Both these rivers are fringed with mvlnts; but ihe 
tahsi/ is a fertile Uuct, well inigated by the Upper tkinge-s and Rasicm 
Jumna Canals. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation W'os 201 sc^uare 
miles, of which 82 were irrigated. 

Sardhana Estate^ -An important estate in Meerut District, 
Lniteil l'rovitic«L 'I he area of the estate la. aJumi 28 .square mile^- 
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I’he toLal demand for reol ami oiher in ^§04 J+3 lakhji, white 

the CjOvemiTient land rcvccitie and cesacN amounted [O Ks. 5^,1:100. 
'['he headquarter^ of the estate are at SaKDHAA'a TOW'S'. It belongs 
to a family of Muswt Sa.t}’id.^ who claim descent from .Vli MiUA RazU^ 
llie eighth Imfim. These Saiyids resided it Ilaghniin near K&hul, but 
expelled on account of services rendered to Sir vMexander fiarnes 
in his Kibul mUsion^ and subsequently to the British fn [he retreat 
from KSbuh A pension of Rs. r^ooo a month was given to the family, 
which settled at SanJhana. During the Mutiny Saiyid Muhamnmd 
Jan FEshln Khin, the head of the fatuily, raised a body of hens* and 
did good service both in Meerut District and before Delhi. A> 
a ren’ord the tide of Nawab Bahadur, and confiscated eiiuttefi assessed 
ai Rs. [0,000 per annuiUj, wrere conferred on Jan Fishan Khli^, with 
concessions as to the revenue ussessecL The pension was atso' made 
Ijermauent, [hiring the lifetime of the first Xaw^b, and for some 
lime after, the family added Largely [O tin; estate, hut spcculfltious 
in indigo and personal extravagance caused losses. '1 he estate was 
taken nudet the Court of Words in 1895, and in 1901 the dcbi-s 
amounting to to lakhs ^ Government. 

'J’hc presLTit Xawab, Saiyid Ahmad Shfth, and his two predecessons 
were itons of jSn Fisbftn Kliin, who died in 1B64. 

Sard h An a. Town. — Headquarters of the MAsi/ of the same 
name in Meerut DUtrict, United Provirvees, situated in 19” 9' M, and 
77 ^^ 11 ' E., on Li mtialEfd road 11 miles north west of Meerni city and 
6 ntiles front Sardhona station on the Morth-Westem Railway. Die 
population rt>se from 12,059 1891 to Ii!i 4 fi 7 i90i» 

The place is now nf small impto-tance, but it was once famous OS 
the residence of the Begaiit Sumru. According tu tradition, the town 
WiiH, founded hy a RjLjS Sarkat, wlio#ic family mlcd till their expulsion 
by the Musalm&ns, 'J’he place became the property of DhCtsam^ and 
Bishnohy, who were driven out by Tagis in the eighth century. W alter 
Reinhardt, briter known by the sobriquet of Sombre or Sumrii, was 
a butcher by profession, and a native of Luxemburg. He came to 
India as a soldier in the French army, and deserting iliat service, 
took employment with the British, where be attained the rank of 
>>eTgeiini. 1 .ifserting aguiu, he rejoined the trench service at L'hander- 
nogore, and on the surrender of that settlement accompanied M. Uw 
in bw wanderings throughout India from 175? 1760. In il>e 

latter year Ijiw’s party joined the army of Shflh Alam in Bengal, 
and remained with the emperor until his final defeat near Gaji bj 
('ulonel f.’amao. Sumnl next entered the service of Mir Kisim, by 
whom he was employed to murder the English pHsem-ers at Paina 
(Pat.ma District) in <jK:tobcr, 1763. lie succeeded in escaping into 
tludli, iUrd afterwards served several native chiefs, until in 1777 ho 
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entered the sen'irc of Mim Najaf Khin, the general and minisler of 
SlUh Alain 11 ^ and received the ^rgatta cif SariUi>arui in fief, as nn 
assignment for the support of hts Ijaiialions. He died here in the 
following ycarj and was succeeded liy Kis widowiV the Begam SiimrQj 
who coniintted to niaintain the military fodrcc* This rcmarlmblo 
wonian, the illcgitiintitc daughter of ft Musalntan of Arab descent, 
and the mistress of Rumhardt lidbre becoming his w^ife, assumed the 
entire management of the cstultr, and the personal command of tlie 
iTOops, w‘hich numbered five battalions of sepoys, about joo European 
officers and gunncr^^ with 50 pieces of cannon, and a body of irregular 
horse. 

In 1781 the Beg^ni was ba|>tkeil into the Roman Catholic Church, 
under the name of johanna. Her troops rendered excellent service 
ti> the Delhi emperor in the battle of Clokulgarh in where 

a charge of Sardhiina troops, persouatly led by the Begam and the 
celebrated adventurer George 'rhoiiias, saverl the fortunes of the day at 
a critical niamcnt^ In 1793 the Begam niarricd 5 x-'vassouU, a French' 
man in command of her artillcr}'. In 1J95 her EurojH’an oITvcer-t 
became disaffected, and an Illegitimate son of Reinhardt, known as 
Zafan'^b Kli.tji, put himself at their head. 'Hie Begam and her 
husband, were forced to fly. In the flight the Begam'jj jialanquin wa^ 
overtaken by the rebels, and she stabbed licrsclf to prevent falling alive 
into I heir hands ; whcreu^ion Levassoult shot himself, in pursuance of 
a vow that if one of them was killed the other would commit: suicide. 
The Begum's wound* however, was but a slight one, and she was 
brought back to Sardliarvu Another account is that the Begam had 
become tired of her husband* and that her sclfindicted wound was 
only a device to get rid of him. Htta'ever, all her power jijissed tem¬ 
porarily into the bands of ZafinrySb Kh.1n, and she was treated w'iih 
great pcrsrjnal indignity, till she was restored to power some months 
later by George Thomas. Henceforth llie Begam remained in undis¬ 
turbed posses.sioii of her ebuitcis till her death in 1836. 

After the battle of Delhi, and the British conquest of the L'pper 
I'kk&b in 1803, the Begum submitted to the new rulers, and ever after 
remained distingiti.shed for her loyalty. Her possessions ^lere nume¬ 
rous, and included several cDfisiderablc towns, such as Sardhana, 
Baraut, Bamiwii, jmd hanluiur,, lying in the immediate neighbourhood 
of great marts like Meerut, Delhi, fChurja, and Blghj^KiL Her in- 
come from Iter estates in Meerut District alone amounted to £56,731. 
She kept up a considerable army, aiul had pkiccit of residence at 
Rhirwa-Jalftlpur, Meerut, and Delhi* Itcsiileii her palace at Sardhana. 
She endowed with large sums the t’^atholic Ghurches iii MiidTis CM- 
ctitta, Agra, and EJomhay, the Sardhana f'athedral, the Sardliana poor- 
house, St, Jtihn^s Roman Catholic College, where nativi^ are trained 
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for ihe pries)hood, iind the Meenii Catholic t'hapcL She alwi mide 
cier ]i lukh of rupcc$^ to the Bishop of Calcutta for chaHtable purjiobes, 
and subscribed libemlly to Hindu and Mu^ltiiAu imtitutions, 

Zafary^h Kh&n, tlie son of Sumrflt died in iSoa, lea'viiig one 
daughter^ whorn the Heguni married to Hn [lyce, an oflioer in her 
sscrvice JJavid Ouchterlcjny Dyce Sorihrc, the issue of this mamage, 
died in Haris, July, 41951^ and the Sardbana estates passed to his widow^ 
the Hon. Mary ;\nn Forester, daughter of Mscouni Si. Vincent. The 
palace and adjoining property have since been purchased by the 
Roman Catholic Misfuon., and the former is used as an orphanage. 

'I'hc town ilsetf lies lou, and hajs a px>r and dtxaycd appearance. 
Immediately to the north is a Hide parade-ground, beyond which is 
the quarter called l^hkarganj, founded by the ik:gain as a cantonment 
lor lier troops and the old fort now in ruins. East of the towiii ]if.s 
the BegamV palace, a fine house with a magnificent (light of iteps at 
the entrance and extensive grounds. It formerly contained a valuable 
collection of paintings, but these have been sold ; some of them are 
now ill the Indian Museum, and others in Government Housic, Allah' 
abad. The Roman Catholic Cathedral is on imposing building. The 
puhltc offices include the i)Ost offiect and fKilice station. In 

additiuo to the Konmn Catholic Mission, the American McthodUls 
have a bmneh here. 

Sardhana wvia constituted a mumcijiality in iSSj. ’Ihe income ind 
evpeuditure during the ten ytsini ending r^ot averaged Rs,. fi,ooo. 
In 1903-4 the income wiis Rs. 15,000, chiefly from octroi {Rs, 10,500) t 
and the eK|>end{tun: wviii Rii. 13,000. 'I'hc tnide is entirely local, c.\cept 
for the export of grain. The town cfmtains a middle schoul with 185 
pupils, and six priniary^ Schtjnis with jfkr pupils. 

(H. Cr. Keene, A^rtvWf, Junuary and A [Mil, i8'8o,| 

Sargodha Tahstl. - of bitahpur IHstrict, Punjab, IjHng be¬ 
tween 31* 40' and 30' N. and and 73" ^ 

approxinJately, of 751 square tnilcti and an estimated population of 
3,000 in 1901, but the ]Mpulaiion htis largely increased Htneu the 
Census. The forinaiion of tSic fttAsi/ in 1906 out tif portions of die 
SliilhpuT and Blu ra faM// uf ShUlipur District and the Chinol fiiM 7 
of Jhung was netfri.'iitatcti by the eoliaii/aiion of the H 3 r (iff 
Coi.oKV). 'rhe taAst/ contains J67 villages, iiKjuding S.VRiiOnH.v, the 
h&id-quarfers. The only rultivation is carried on bj^ means of irrigatLon 
from the l^wer Jheluin Canal. In the sooili the stiil i-s a deep and 
fertile loam * in the north tliere is a preponderance of .Hand and clay. 
in the centre arc the Kirina hilEs, low outcrops uf rock resembling 


thcjse at BSngla and Chiniot. 

Sargodha Town. Head-quarters of the new fuAsU of the a^e 
name in Sk^hpur Dislrict, J^unjab, situated in 37'’ 4^ 
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The con^Enjciiuii qF the town only cxjninienced in 190^1, iind [he 
cstim;ued population is 4,000. b*yrgodhii h the capital of the Jh£lum 
(J 01.OSV, and pi cunnectud by the new Jedi IJiidb branch of the North- 
W'ci^tciTi Railway with Malakwi 3 J on the Sind^Sagar line, and also with 
Shorkot Road on the WaztrabSd'Rh^ewdl branch of Lliat railway. 
The town pus^iet^se:^ an ..iVnulo-vernacular middle ^fchool and a civil 
liwipital maintaiiii^d by the DiJ^trict bemrd. 

Saxgiiji.— Natn'c State in the Central l^rovinctec JSr? Sukgl’Ja. 

S&rh SaJempur*— Termer name of the Narwal /aAsti, Cawnpure 
Di&irici, United Provinces. 

Sarila. —Petty suNUi/ State in Central India, undet the Pundcl- 
khand Agency, with an area of about 33 square miles, and entirely 
surrounded by the Haiiurr|»ur District of the United Provinces, The 
Santa holding was founded in 1765, when Amfln Singh Pundeln, 
a i&on of Pallor Singh and great-grondsuii of Chlkaur^l of 

I'annA, obtained the /ti^r. Tej Singh, who succeeded, di^i- 
possessed by All Bahadur of bOndO, but was restored to part of His 
land through the mediation of Himtnat Bahadur. On the establish’ 
ment of British supremacy, Tc] Singh held nothing hut the ffjrl and 
village of Surlk, In recognition of his Influence in the neightxnjrhood 
and his prof^ision of altcgianice^ he rct’etved a cash ^inymcnt of 
Rs, 1,000 a month,, until a suitable jjfovision of hmd could be 
made. In 1807 a grant of cleverii villages was made to lum and tlie 
allowance stopped. 'J’he present Kaia, Mahi|ial Singli, succeeded in 
1&9S as an infant, the State being tinder adutinistration during bis 
minority. 

I'he populatloit at the last three enumerations wasj ( tiSSj) 5,0141 
(t 3 gr) 5,612, and 09 ®') ^,^9^ givir^ density of rgi jienrtms 
jier square mtle. Hindus number 5,891, or 94 [jer cent., and Musitl- 
inins 406. The State contains ten villages. Of the total arCJ, 
14 square nnle-i, ot 41 [jcr cent., arc cultivatetl; 17 S[|.ijare miles, or 
SJ per cent., are cultivable; and the rest waste. 'I'hc chief being 
a minor, the administration h Conducted by his mother, assisted by 
a Aamdarr When not a minor the chief exercises limited powers. 

I he revenue amounts to Rs. 59,000, of which Rs. 41,000, or 
71 ptT cent-, is denved from land. -V metalled road Is under con- 
structioti, which will cunnoci SariU witli Katpi station on the Jhansi- 
Cawnprjrc section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, a disiaocc 
of nearly jo miles. The State has been surveyed and settk-d on the 
ntethods followed in adjoining British territory. The chief town of 
Sadia is situated in 15° 46' N* and 79* ^2' E,, and contains a jail, 
a hospital, and a school. Population ((901), 3,290* 

Sftrlspttr.— Hill range between Sylhet and Cochar Districts, Eiast- 
erii Bengal and ^issani. See SAKAsnuK. 
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Saijapiir»— Town in the Anekal /u/nJ: uf H^ngalort liistnci, 
siiUHlcd in 12“ 51' N. ind 77“ 47' E,r 'S rmlci, Jiouih east of 
Kangalore city- Populaticiii (1901)* 3,056. AVith eighieen other 
villageji, ihi5 wa>i fomierly a j ij^r held from the .^t^lghl^s on condJtitm 
of niabiaining a ndltliir)' force for the semee of iho emperor, Tlic 
jjgtr was c5on firmed by the succeeding nilcpi, the Martthas, HaidHr 
Allf and ihc Hridsth, but wns cancelled in the time of Diwfin rumaiydf 
who, finding tlwl ibe jagSriftir warned to sell his villageSi bought him 
out. Cotton dotbji, carpets, and tape are made here. Formerly fine 
umsHns were woven. 'I’he municipality dates from 1870, 'Ihe receipts 
and C-tpeiiditure during the ten years ending igai as'cmged Kb. 1,200. 
In 190J-4 they were Rs. 1,400 und Ks. 2,000. 

Sarju.— The name applied to jjaris of two rivers in the United 
Provinces, Gooka and 'Foiss (Kastkkk), 

Samath,— Ancient remains in the Districi and loAsit of Beiiarcs, 
United Provinces, sitiuited in J 5 * ^ about 34 tuiles 

north of Benares city. I'hc most imposlitg building is a Lirgc stone 
j/if/n, 93 feet in diameter at the bitw arai tio feet h’fih above the 
surrounding ruins, which are iheiiiiselves iS feet above the general 
level of the country. Fh* lower pan has eight projecting face^ all 
but one of which are richly carved j the upper portion \s built of 
bricks and Wiis probably (>Uistered. Half a mile away b another stu/a 
comfNjAcd of bricks, which is now surniounled by a tower with an 
invfTiption recordir^ its ascent by the emperor HutniyOn. 1 liu -Si>ace 
between the iw'o is thickly strewn with brk'k and stone debris^ 

Kucavatjons have show n that these ruins mark the site of a large 
tiionastcty. In 1905 new inscriptioiui of Asok.i and Kanishka were 
discuveredt A Jain temple now siands^ close tO' the stki-ne stujM, and 
a ahr*rl distance away is a lake with a Hindu temple on its banL 
SarniiTh is identified with the Mrigadiva or deer-park, in which 
Gautama Buddha find preached his doctrines, and near which was 
situated the Isipattana monastery. __ 

[Rev» M. A, Sherring, TAc Sti^d Ci^' fiftAe Umitts, chap. svin.J 
Saraa, —Town in the .iVnand taittAa of Kaint Disiiich Bombay, 
situated in 32* 33' N, and 73“ 4* li- ropnlAtion (1901), 

Sarsa contains two old wchif dating from ro 44 , ^ttd a temple of 
VaijdnAth built in 11 yd, the supposed year of the roumUtion of the 
town. There arc two schools, one for boys and one for gifb* attended 
by 330 and 74 pupils respectively. 

Sarsftwa.— Ancient town iii the Xakur trihll of Saliiranpur 
District, United PruvinceSi situated in 30* i' N. and 77® 25 R-, near 
A station of the same name on the NorthAVestem Railway, and on 
the old road from Sah.lranpur to the Punjab. The population fell 
from 3,ar j in 1891 to 3,439 in 1901 , The town ukes Its name from 
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Sirai who wiLs jiiiackud and dcfcAttid by N^iiit-ud-diii of 
and il ia aho Siiid to have fcwcn plundered by MsihinQd of Ghazni, [n 
time the mound was still a stroiig brick fon, and the town 
and fort are mentioned &i importatit places in the Ai/i-i-AAfiari, 
Accorditig to one versionj SarsitwA was the birthplace of the ttlebrated 
saint Gdgji fJT Z&hir, who is reverenced by both HLiidus and Muham¬ 
madans all over Northern India b 

Sttrstiti. —River m the Punjab. Sakaswati (i). 

SJLru, — Hill in the Gumla subdiviuiem of Ranchi IJistrici^ Uunga), 
situated in aj^ jo" S\ and 34* iS' E. it is 3,615 feet above sea-lcvel, 
and is the hiji'hest pcai on the Choti Na.gyjUf pkteau. 

SarvasiddhL— Coast ta/nA in the south of VizagaiKtiam District, 
Madras^ lying fretween 17* 15' and 17* 40" N. and Sa* 31'' and 
S3* i' E., with an area of 341 square niilct The po^HjIatioti in r^oi 
was 160,761, comjjarecl with 154,966 in 1S91 j number ofvillagc-s, 152- 
1'lic heud-quiiTters are at ’^'tiJ-AiiAscHii.t (pqmladon, 6,536), the 
unly other plwce of interest being UniiAitA. The demand for Imid 
revenue find cerises in 1903-4 amfiutued to Rs^ 3,60,000. 'I'lie greater 
pan of the Al/vA is, zawittdArt, but it contains about 33,000 acres of 
nrfti'frr/land* Of this, 15,000 acres, chiefly small hills lying near the 
coast, have been constituted forest Resenenj hut as most of thiij had 
been stripped bare by charcool-buniers, firewood-gatherers, and goats 
Ijcforc rcservution, il will be some liult; lime before the growth h of 
much viiluc. 'I'hu soils aiu fertile, chiefly red and black loams, and 
irrigation h aniElable from the VarAha and S^rada rivers and Kondno 
tirla Avjl Histurically, the nohpArl jiortioTi of the ta/tfA consists 
a number of petty estates purvtuuied by Govern men 1 between 1S31 
and 1^44 for arrears of mienue or other causes. Jlie iaffitfidAri 
portion belongs ^lurtly to the Vizianagram and Melupika csUites, and 
portly to the Godc family, 

Sarwiihi StJt'rat ).—Ancient site in the Abniadpur Lamma 

/uMif of Bahawalpur Slate, Punjab, situated in 38* JO'' N. and 
70* 3' Iv, & miles north-east of Kot JSiibzal. It wtis identified by 
Sir .V. tJunningham w'lth the Sodnii i:>r bogdoi of the Greek liistoriaiis. 
It was one of the siA forts repaired fay Riii SaliiLsi of Sind in the sivtli 
century, and w^os dusirfjyed by Shfth Husain Argliuti in 1515. U b 
still a place of considerable sanctity to Muhanimadans. 

Sarwan.— Thakurat in the Malw a Acfc.'icY, Central Indio. 

SarwhT« —Head-quuners of a district of the same name in the 
•s^uth of the Stale of Kishangorh, Rftjputtna, situated in a 6® N- 
and 75® E., close to the NasIrflbad'I>3oli road, and about 40 mOef 

south of Kiihangurh town, popubtion (1901), 4FSao. 'Vhe town 
[possesses a combined ptist and telegraph ol^ce; a >iteam hydraulie 
1 \V, Crwkc, />/ /ibiia. 
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cottftii^presi ^ i sinaJI jail wiih acrnniimoflation fur lo prisoner^: 
a vemaculir middlt ?5cbool, aLlendt^d bjr shout 70 bo)'^ t >1 dis¬ 
pensary for out^paticntSi A municipal i.'omniiUce of suvun mcmbirra 
attends lo the and conservancy of Ibu place In the vicmity 

arc garnet quarries which have been worked regularly since 1 SS7-8i 
and pnxiuce perhaps the best gamuLs in India. The value of the 
yearly oui^turn is estimated at about Rs. 50,000^ The qucimea consist 
usually nf shallow pits and are worketl by a large colony of Jogis and 
Mllis. The Darbar takes one-half^ or somciimes ihree-fifths, of the 
crude out-lum as Foyalty'i 

Sasar&m Suhdivision.— South eastern subdivision, of ShahihSd 
District, Bengal, lying lietweun 24'' 31'and 25*“ aa' and 83^30' 
and 84“ J7' E.» with an area of 1,490 square miles. Its [lopulutKin 
in 1901 w'as S39,dj5, contpred. with in 1891, the density 

being 36i p<'rfion5 pr square mile. ’^Fhe subdivision comprises twii 
distinct tracts, that to the north being an alluvial flat extensi^ ely 
inigaied by canals, while the southern portion is occupied by the 
Koimur Hills, an unduktiiig plateau covered with Jungle. These hilEa 
atford little siiace for cultivation, und this part of the subdivision 
suffered severely in the famine of 1896—The subdivision contains 
one towTi, Sasaham, its head-quarters fpopulation, 43,644); ^“d i, 9 c^ 
village-s, 'The head-works of the Son Canals system are at nKHni, 
There ore old forts at Shkro.xkh and Rohtascakh, and Sasarim 
and T 1 IJ 5 THU also contain uuliquities of interest* 

Sasaram Town Head quarters of the subdivision of 

the same name in Sihahabfld Distn'ct, Bengal* situated in 44 5? 
and 84'’ V E., on the Mughal Sarai Gayil section of the East Indian 
Railway, 406 miles from Calcutta. Population (1901)* 33,^44* of 
whom 1 3,647 were Hindus and 9,994 Musalmans, The name Sasarflm 
signifies "one thousand toys' i a certain .Asura or demon is said to have 
livird here who luid a thousand arms, each holding a sefiarate play¬ 
thing. The town ia noted as contamtng the tomb of the Afghan 
Sber ShAh, who defeated HumiSyun, and subsequently became ein- 
peror of Delhi. His mausoleum h at the west end of the town, wuhin 
a large tank, the CKCavaled earth of which htxn throw n mto un¬ 
shapely banks some distance off. The tomb it.self consists o aii 
octagonal hall surrounded by an arcade, which forms a gallerj ; arw 
the roof Is supported by four Gothic arches. llie tomb of Shcr 
Shah's father, Hasan Shah Silri, is similar but less impoinitg. To the 
east cif the town, near the summit of a spur of the Kaimur range on 
which the tomb of Harmt Clvindan Shahid /Jr w nnw venerated, 
tliere iw an important .\soka in.scription, Sa.sarfm was constituted a 
miinicipaliiy in 1369. I’he income during the decade ending 190J-J 
averaged Ks, iti.ooo, and the expenditure Rs- 15,000. In 1903-4 the 
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income was Rs, 17,000, derivctl from a tax on persons {or 

propfirly las) and tbe receipts from a largo mtmicipal market i and 
the expenditure was Rs. i 5 ^ooo^ 

[M. Martin (Bucharmn-Huiniltoii), Emttrn India^ volh i, pp 435-30 
(iSjS);. Arthm^hf^^i S$ 4 rv^' voL ix, 153^.] 

S^svad.—Head quarters of the Purandhorof Poona OistrklH. 
JJombay, situated in iS® 21' N. and 74® a'' on the !cft l;ank of the 
Karha river, 16 niilti;; south east of Poona city, Pi}pulat{Dn (1901)^ 
6,394. Stsvad was the original liJeccan home of the Peshwil^s famlty. 
Beyond the tovi^n, across the Karha river, stands the old palace of the 
PeshvrS, now used as the Collector’s office. Near the junction of 
the Karha and one of its minor tributaries is a nailed building, the 
lulace of the g3‘e^^t BrjUunan family Purandhare of Purandluir, whose 
fortunes for upwards of a century' were closely connected with those of 
the Pcshw.is. This latter ji^ilaoc was formerly strongly fortified, and in 
tSiS w'as garriioned and held out for ten days against a detachment of 
British troops, .tbout rS'40 ihe Mfrs of Sind were conltned in Sfiss’ad, 
There is a mosque built entirely of fletnadpantt pillar^ and remains. 
The municipality, which was established in had during the 

decade ending 1901 an average income of R.s, 5,900. In 1903-4 
ihe income waa Rs. 6,700. The town csmtains a Sub jtidge's oourl, 
a dispensary, and four ^ichool.s with 440 pupils, one of which is for girls 
mth an attendance of 60. Stsa-ad is a sialion of the United Free 
Chuteh of Scotland Missioix, w'hich works in the surrounding villages 
and supports one schcwiL 

S&ialSigarh.— Ruins in Miilda District, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
.Sift* PAMIUW. 

SaUna.— Tdluha in Nswik District^ Bombay. Set BACijiN. 
Sata*no-nes.—Petty Stale in KathiSw^au, Bombay. 

SfitAra Agency. Political Charge in Sdiam District, Bombay, 
com prising the two jd^rs of Aundh, lying between i6® 24' and 
47 ^ N, and 74* 6^ ond 75® 41' E., with an area of 447 square miles; 
and Phaltan, lying Utween 17® 55' and iS® 6' N, and 74® 12' and 
74® 44'^ with on area of 397 square miles, under the political 
superintendence of the Collector of aitiiia. Phaltan lies to the north 
of the Maiildeti range, which drains into the Nlni, between Poona and 
Sfttara District; Aundh is scaiiered within the limits of SiLlra Di.'tirirt, 
the ccmsiderahlc block of ihe Atjifidi iH/ttka lying to the nottfi-tast of 
Khlnlpur m that District. The -surface of both Phaltan and Aundh 
is chiefly ftai; lines of stony hills divide the fornter from Sftt^ra 
District. The Nfra runs in the north of Phaltan, and the Min flows 
north and south in (he AtpUdi tti/ttka of Aundh. Both States lie 
within the area of Deccan map The climate is hot, and tht rainfall 
scanty and uncerta]n» T he annual rainfall aV'crages 20 inches at Phaltan 
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and 23 Encht* al Aiindh. The temperaiure at FbahKii rises to 104'^ 
in May and fall'i to 50* Sn JaniLary* 

Fonnetly the group of Native States compmiiig Akallcot^ Aundh, 
Bhott Daphtilpurf Jath, and Fhaltan vras recognised as the Sfttan 
J 3 £}rSt once feudatory to the Rija of Satam. Tn 1^49 five of them 
vrere placed under the Codecior of Satini, and AkaEkot under the 
Ccilleclor of Shollpur. Subsequently, the jiigtr of Bhor was trartsfeired 
to ihe Collector of Foona, and Jalh and Daphllpur to the Southern 
^fardth^ Country, The last two are now under the Collector of Bi) 5 pur. 
The present chief of *Aundh is a Hindu of Brfihman caste^ with the 
title of Pant Pralinidhu The family is descended fromTrimbalt Krishna, 
aecounlani of KinhoJ vnltage in the Koregaon of SdUUa District 
In i6go Rajarilm, Sivaji’s younger son, raised Tnmbak’s son Parasu- 
rim Pant to the rank of Saidir, and in 11598 he conferred on him ihe 
title of Fratinidhi or ‘viceroy/ In tTr^ the office became hereditary- 
in the family* The chief tanks as a first-class Sardir of the Deccan, 
The chief of PKiiUan is a Mw^tha of the Ponwtr clan. One Podaka 
Jagdeo entered the service of the emperor of Delhi, and w-as slain in 
battle in 1527, whereupon the cmjieror gave the title of Nsyak and 
a /agir to his son Ximbt^jl. Tn 1825 the State was attached by the 
RAjft of SJEt^m, who permitted Banijl N 3 yak to succeed in rSa; on 
payment of a NUi^rJfta or ■tuccpision fee of Rs. jo.ooa. On his death 
in the following year Phaltan was again attached by the SStilra govern* 
nient until 1841, when the widow of the dd-eased chief was permitted 
10 adopt a son. The chief stylal Ninihalkar and ranks as a first- 

cloa^i SardAr of the Deccan, ^ 

Tlie chiefs of Aundh and Phaltart htwame iributaries of the Brtiiih 
Goi'etnnicnl on the lapse of the Sitira territory. Both familEcs hold 
Kiiitadt authoHiHng adoption* and in matters of simcesston follow the 
custom of primogeniture* Aundh |Mtys no tribute now, while Phaltan 
pays Rs. 9*600 in lieu of a small mounted contingent* 

I he population of the Agency in J901 wa*; 109,660, dwcllixtg in one 
town and 14? tillages, compared w-ith 131,53:9 in 1S91, the dvcnase 
being due to the (amines of 1896-7 and 1899-1900. It Is distribitied 
between the two States as under:— 
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HindLLs fiumk’red 104^376, 4,ii3, and Jain^ 1^166. Tlie 

principal cTasles are Hr^Finmns^ f5,(»o), hhangarif {i4,o<jc]ft KunUls 
MaMm (S^oop)^ Mills (6,000)^ Marithis (1 i,tioo), and 
Rlinoiihis (5„aoo). More than haEf of the {vpiilation are siipported 
by a^ricTjkurc. 

The soil is of two kinds, black and red, an Interrediaie variety 
being found m Aitndli. Of the tnuU area, 35 square miles are under 
forcsi, and 76 square miles lire not oittiTOble, U’he area of cultivable 
lurid is 70S square mdes, of which 697 square miles were cultivated 
In 1903-4, and 34 square miles were im'jtated. Indian millet, yMwJr, 
wheat, cotton, sugaf-cane, und grain are the chief crops, Harden land 
ii mostly nutered from wells. Building timber, extensive sheep-gnuing 
lantLi, and soli an; the chief naiural resource^ ■ ihe weaving of Colton 
and silk goodie and the canning of stone ido-ls arc the only Eoanufactures 
of importance in Phaltaix The main exports are cotton, molasses, 
oil, and clan lied butter; 1n^)po^ti^ include piece-goods, metatis, and 
miscellaneous European goods. In the town of Phaltan a number of 
fiujartti ^' 3 n^s carry on a bnsk trade between the ctiasi and the‘ 
interior. 

The Agency suffered sei'erely from famiiiei in 1876-7, 1896-7, anr| 
189^1900, when a good deal of Land fell waste. In 1896-7 the 
maximum number of pcMons on relief works exceeded 1,500, while 
in 1894^1900 it was nearly 4i.°oo, and more than Rs. 40,000 was spent 
ou famine relief in that year, f he Stales were lirst visited by plague 
in 1S96, and 4,400 pcnions fdt victims up to the end of 1903 : itamelv, 
4.000 in Aundh and 400 in Phalian, 

1 he Collector of Sitlra is Folliical Agent for both States. When 
the Stales beame tributaries of the British Government m 1849, the 
jdgfrtfiirs retained all their former rights and privileges, with the exc^ 
tion of the prower of life and death and of adjudication upon serious 
cnmiiml cases. 'I'heir adminrstration is conducted im the principles 
or Briti^ law, Criininal ami civil justice is ;idmmistcred by the 
chiefs tlicmselycs, w-ith the aid of subordinate couiis. Heinous 
requiring capital punishment or transijortation for life are 
ined by the Political Agent, assisted hy two assessors, the preliminary 
proceedings bfir>g conducted by the JiiirJdrs, The gros.s annual 
revenue of the Agency is about 4^ lakhs: Phaltan 3 tathjs, and Aundh 
?! lakhs. The chief sources of revenue are: land, 3 lakh^i; forest and 
exc;^ R>l. 31 , 000 . I he excise and salt arrangements are in the liantR 
of Goyefnnient, Survey opt;rations were commenced in iSem and 
a revision settlement wm introduced in 1894-5 i» both States In 
Aundh the lates v^y per acre from Rs, to Rs, 4-0 on ^dry' land, 
and from Rs 3 to Rs. 14 in the c^-^: of garden lands, while on rice 
larui the masimum mie is Hs. 8, In Phalmn the assessment rates vary 
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from Rs. 1-4 \o Rs* 2-8 per sere. The rc|^ylftt police in Phaltan 
number 95 Uhd tn Aundh in juklition to irre^tur police for guard 
and escort purposes, numbering 33 in Phultan and 87 m Aundh. 
There were jj schools with It 287 pupils in PhaltaOj, and 37 with 1,117 
in x^undh, in 1903-4. About 3,000 persons are annually ^^'accinated 
in the Agency* The number pf dispensaries is three, one At PhaliAn 
treating annually 9,000 ^jatients, and two in Aundh treating a,ioo 
patients. 

S^Ulra jagirS'^A group of States in the Bombay Presidency 
under the political superintendence of the CullcctOfs of Poona, SStlm, 
Shoiilpur, and Bijipur, comprising Bnok, Auxuit, Phai.tan, /ViiAi.KOT, 
Jath, and I>Af'Hi-APURj with a total area of 3,347 square miles. Df 
these, Bhor lies In the north-west of SStiiia District, Phaltan in the 
north, Aundh in the east, Jath in the estreme south-east, Daphldpur 
also In the south-east, and Akalkot in the south-east of Shollpur, The 
Sitiira ja^r% were feudatorj* to the RJlja of SAt^ja, and bftSJtic tribu¬ 
taries of the British Government on the lapse of that State in 1849. 
The jdf^rdars retain all their former rights and privileges, with the 
exception of the power of life and death and of adjudication upon 
serious enmtimi cases. Their administration is now conducted on the 
principles of British law. Criminal and civil justice is administered 
by the chiefs themselves, with the aid of subordinate courts. In 
criminal cases, helnou:^ offences rtquinrtg capital punlshmErnt or trans* 
portation fnr life are tried by the Political .Vgents, assisted hy two 
assessors, the prellminiiry'proceedings being conducted hy the/j.^frtfiirj. 
Such lanscs are committed by the ordinary' rtiagisterial c*^urts itf the 
Stales, whether the court concerned be presided over by the chief 
himself or by an ofiicef with committal powers. In the latter case the 
proceedings are forwarded through the chief- Xo appeal lies to the 
PolidcaJ Agents against the decisions of the chief in criminal matters. 
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The chJiifses are now perniaricnt, though (he Both bay ’novemnieint 
had occasion to effect tnui^fers in the pojit. OnginaLly die 
with the exception of AlcalkoU were placed under the political control 
of the Collector of Sat^ra. tti tS; 4 Jjiih and its dependency DapfilA- 
pur, which had been nilstnaruiged, were placed in charge of the Political 
Agent, Kolhapur and Southem Mar3thS Country, but were later trans¬ 
ferred to the control of the Collector of flijapur. Ehor was transferred 
from the SSttAra to the Poona Agency in 1887. The present chief 
of Bhor has a personal salute of nine guns^ 


SfttAra District.—District in the Central Division of the Uomhay 
Presidency, Ijnng between x6* 4S' and i3® 11' N. and 73® 36' and 
74* 58' E., with an area of 4,835 aCjuare miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Stales of Bhor and Phaltan and the Nlra river, separat¬ 
ing it from Poona: on the cast by Shotapur District find the States 
of Aundh and Jath j on the -south by the river Virna, separating it 
from the States of KotKtpur and Singli, and by a few- villages of 
Belgauni Dblrict; and on the along the Western GhAls, by 

the Districts of KolAba and RatnSgiri. 

Froiu MahAbaleshwar in the north-west cornur of the Duitrict, 4,717 
feet above the sea, atart two hill ranges of equal height and nearly 
at right angles to each other—rme the main range 
of the Western GhAts running towards the south 
for sixty miles, and the other the ^fahideo range 
of hills, which, going first in an cofiierly and then in a anuih easterly 
direction, exientb towards the eastern boundary', where it sints gradually 
into (he plain. These hills throw out numerous spurs over the Duilrict, 
forming the vitlleys of the several slreamn which make up the head¬ 
waters of the KisrXA, on* of the largest rivers in Southern India. 
Escept tiear hlahlbalejihiirar, and in the valley of the Koyna, the hills 
of the District are vct)’ low anil have a strikingly bare and rugged 
aspect. The hfahUden range, even In the rainy season, is hut scantily 
ct>¥ered with verdure- The hilts are bold and abrupt, presenting In 
many cases hare scarps of black rock and looking at a distance like 
so many fortresses. The highest point of the Western Ghits in 
the District is M.vharali^lshwaik. The crest of the range is guarded 
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by five forts: PftAXAeoAEK the northernmost, Makarandgarh 7 miles 
south, Jangli'Jalgafh 50 mites south of ^iakarundgarh, Bhairavgarh 
10 miles south of Jaiiigli-Jaigarb, and I'rachitgurh about 7 miles 
south of Bhalravgaxb. 


Within Sttfiia limits arc two river s)'!it<m.s: the Bhrnm system in 
u small part of the north cast* and the Kistna syistem throughout 
the rest of the District. A narrow belt beyond the xMahOdeo hills 
drains north into the Nfra, and the north-east comer of the T>i5iTlct 
drains south-east wloug the Man. The total area of the Bhtnia 
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including part of the ^Vat ftl/nJiij, the whole of Phaharii and ihe fti/nAa 
of MaJij is probably about i^ioo milts; whik the area of the Kistna 
system is 4,000^ Of the Kislita's loud length of Soo mSteSj 150 ate 
withio this Distnot. It rises on lire c^tstem brow of the Mahibateshw'ar 
platoiu. The six feBders on the right fjank of the Kistna are the 
KudiH^ Vena, Utnipdi, Tllitiv Koyna, and ; the two on the left 

are the '^'‘Isna and Verla. Of the BhJma ri\'er system^ the chief SdtSra 
repre-sentaEives are the N'fra in the north and the Man in the north-east. 
The Nlra rises within ihfi limit, of the Stale: of hhor^ and funning 
through tVait PhalLan, and MSlstras in 53 iobl|>iir, after a total lervgth 
of tjo mile^i falls into the Bhlnia. The MAn nircr rises in the hilU 
Lit the north-w'l&t of the M£ii> and, after u course of loo miles 

thrOLigli that /J/uAa and the AtpAdi tuttAa/ of ,\undh State and through 
Sjingola and Pandharpur in Sholitpur, joins the lihfma at Sarboli, ro 
miles soothneast of pandharpur 

The whole of ^^tjtra lies within the Dcccan trap area. As in other 
parts of the Western Ueccan, the hills are layers of st>fi or amygdaloid 
trap, separated by flows of hard basalt and capped hy laierite or iron- 
clay. 

The btitanical features of lifttara nre sifnilar to those of adjaceni 
l>eccan nisiTicts. I’he Spurs and slopes that branch east from the 
Western Ghlts are covered by teak mixed with hrush-wood. .'\s ia 
usual in the Deccan, the cultivated imrta have but few trees, though 
mango groves are common near towns and villages, Most of the 
roadsides ttre wdl shaded with avenues of banian and mango. Several 
types of flow'ering plant arc found on the hi its noiably the Copptnf, 
y/id/scuSj Impatitns^ ladigofetAj 

mania^ iJfhtUn, Jasminam^ as well as line examples of the 

orchid fannly. Oranges, limes, figs, and pKJinegranaies are widely 
grown \ hut an attempt to introduce Kiirapean fruit bees at Hinchgani 
has met with indillerent auccesa. MnhalMileshw'ar strawberries have 
gained a well-deserved reputation. 

In the west near the Sahyidrisj chiefly in the Koyna v'allcy and the 
Mala pass hills, are found the tiger, leopard, bear* and a few sambi^r 
and small d&er. In the east antelop>e or black buck, and the 
or Indian goaeile, arc met w'ith in certain sparsely populated tracts. 
Common to both cast and west are the hare, monkey^ and hog. 
'Fhe Vena, Kisiita, Koytm, and Varna rivers arc fairly stocked with fish, 
fiame-birds are not numerous, the chief being the c.-omnion sand- 
grouscj tlic painted paitridgu, common grey partridge, quail, and snipe. 
Prom December to March the demoiselle crane Is to be found in flocks 
on some of the rivers and reservoini. Herons and egrets are common. 
Of the ibis four species^ and of duck seven species, are to be seen 
nn the larger rivcre. 
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According to the hctgKi above, and dtstance froiTiT the the 
ciimate varies in different ptwtii of the Diiitract. Jn the east, especially 
in the months of April and ^Tay, the heat is considerable. But near 
the Ghdts It IS much more moderate, being tempered by the sea-breeze. 
The temperature falls as low as in January and reaches loo® and 
over in May, During the souih-wefit moosoon the fresh westerly breeie 
makes the climate agreeable. Agiiin, while few |»artH of India have 
a heavier and more continuous rainfall than the western slope of the 
vresiem Ghftts^ in some of the eastern hilukas the supply is very 
scanty* The average annujiL min fall at Mahabdohwar is nearly 
J.OO inches, while in SStflra town it is only 41 inches, and in sume 
places farther ea.st it is as tittle as jo inches. Thu west of the Dis¬ 
trict draws almost its whole rain-supply from (he south-west mcaisoon 
between June and October. Some of the eastern iaiuAaSt however, 
have a share in the north-cast monsoon, and rain falls there in Novem¬ 
ber and I>eccmb«r. The May or * mango ' show-dw, as they are called, 
also mnuerKre the cultivator’s prospects. 

It seems probable that, as in the rest of the Bombay Deccan and 
Konkstn, the Andhra or SAtav^hann kings (im b.c-a.d. aiS), and 
HEitorr Probably their KolhSpur branch, held Sfltftra till the 
third or founts century after Christ. For the nine 
hundred years ending early in the fourteenth century with the Muham¬ 
madan Overthrow of the Depgiri YSdavas, no historical information 
regarding SlLim is available; and mosttsf the l>evnindgari and Kojmrese 
inscriptions which Itave been found on old temples have not yet been 
translated. Still, as inscribed stones and copperplates have been foUTwl 
in the neighbouring Districts of Ratnlgiri and Belgaum and the Slate 
of Kolhapur, it is probable that the early and \Yeatem Chilukyas held 
S^tira District from about 550 to 750; the Rashtrakatas to *^73; ihc 
Western Chalukyas, and under them the KolhApur Sllah5nu, to about 
1190 ; and the Depgiri Vidavas till the iVluhammadan conquest of the 
Deccan about 1300. 

Thc first Muhammadan invasion tO(tk place in 1294, and the 
Vidava dynasty was overthrown in 131 3 . The Muhammadan power 
was then fairly established, and in 1347 the Hahmani dynasty rt»e to 
power. On the fall of the Bahmanis towards the end of the fiflcenth 
feniury, each chief set up For himself: the BijJlpur Siilia.ns finally 
asserted themselves, and under them the MarSttrls anise. SaUra, 
with the adjacent Districts of l^ooita and Shol^pur, formed the centre 
of the MarStlia power. It wras In this District and in the adjacent 
tracts of the Konkan that many of the most famous acts in Moritha 
history occurred. SivajT fifsl became prominent by the murder of the 
Klja of Jjtvii close to Mahibaieshwar, and by the rapture of the strong 
fort nf Vl-atta and the conqnrst tjf javlt. He then built the stronghold 
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force under Afuit Khin with the object of subduing his rebellious 
^^assa.l. Sivjijl met AfKil Khlit m a conference underneath the walls 
of Pratipgarh, ifkw him with the rumour vtij^A-NoJi fsteel tiger's cIuh'), 
ai\d routed hb army in the confusion whkh ensued- NuinerouA i^cqui- 
sitlons of terntoo' folLowed^ including the capture of Sfttim in I&7J t 
and Sivaj[ shortly found himself tn a position to arganue nn indejien- 
dent government, pludirg bi^ capital at Raigarh, where he was crowned 
in 1674. On the death of SivajI in t6So the fortune of the Marfith&s 
was temporarily overshadowed, iJissenstons occurred between his 
sous KAjftrAni und SambhAjl; and though the lattctta-s the elder, estab¬ 
lished his claim to succeed, he was suqiHsed mrd cajM.ured by the 
Mughals under Aumngjtub in und put to dcitth. Rfijifiirii was 
equally unable to stay the advance of the emperor* and in 1700 the 
capture of i^tira crowned the effort^i of Aurangzeb to reassert liia 
INJwcr in the Mar^th^ territory^. In 1707 Aurangieb diislj and fiani- 
bhftjr's son Sdhii wtis released. Aided by his minister Biliji Vi>Hanath, 
the first of the Peshwaii^ he jiecured SivajL's imssessions in ttie face 
of the op|>osit!cn of 'PAia Bai, KlijirJtii's w idow* 'I'he reiiuiindcr of 
tjfthu's reign was devoted to freeing himself from the power of l>clhi, 
and tts>icrting his right to Ick-y rAfiwM and sardfsAfavMi in outlying 
fiortions of the DecaiO, He was gradually superseded in auihirrity by 
his able minister the I’eshw^l, who* on his death in iJ4f^ removed the 
Marathfl capital to PooniL 'I'itutar kings otiiUinued to rcsidie nt SAt&ta 
until the iniwcrof the Pcsbwil was broken in iSiK, 

'I'he territory' was thereupon annexed \ but the British, with a jxilittc 
generosity, freed the titular MnrStha Rljl (the descendant of Si^Mjljf 
from the Peshwt's contTol, and assigned to Eiim lire prind|»iliiy of 
!s 4 tflnL Ca|>tain Giant Duff was appointed his tutor until he should 
giiin Some experience in rule. In April, iSji, the S 3 t 4 ra territory was 
formally handed over to the R^ja, and therioeforward was managed by 
him entirely'. After a time he became Impatient of the control cscr- 
eUed by the British Government;; and he persisted i't intriguing 
■tnd holding coniiimnicatioiis with other princes, in conirai'ciiilioii of 
his engagements, he w'as deposed in rind sent as a state ]ifisoncr 
to Benares, and his brother Shfl^hji 'ras placed on the throne, I his 
prince, who did much for the Imprgvcment uf his |ieop]e. died tn 1^41* 
w-iiJiout male heirs ; and after long deliberation it wits decided tliai the 
State should be resumed by the British Gt>vemn 3 ent. Iviberal |^en- 
sLQns were granted to the KAja's three widows, and they were allow^ 
to live in the palace at SitiUa, I'lie survivor of these ladies died in 
rB74. [Jiiring the Mutiny a widespread coiixpiraqr was disccnered at 
SiLiba to restore the Marithl power with assistance fncmi the North, 
but the movcnicnt was suppressed w ith only trifling disiurbiUiccs, 
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Kfciides the Ijuddhi^t craves near Kakad and ^\^ai there are gronips 
of caves and cells, both Buddhist and Brihmam'cajf at Bhosa in 
;;aoii, MAlfl.vdi in the Min /a/ttka^ Kundal in the Stale Aundh, 
PatiUi in P.’itan, jind Pflieshwar in S£Ulm- VV'ai iii^ locally believed 
lo be Vaiiiltnagiiri, the scene of the thirteenth year of exile of the 
Pkindavas. SfltSra, Chandaand Vardan fort^i, situated lo mild 
north-east tjf SAUtra, were built by the Panh 3 la kings about Jt^n 
Except the jAnm Masjid at Kurid and a nio^ue in Rahimalpur the 
District lia*! no Musalinkn remams. Sivajt huilt a few forts in Siiilru 
to guard ihc frontiers. I’he best known, of these are the Mahiman- 
garh fori in Mfln to guia^d the extern frontier, F’ratlpgarh in Javli to 
secure access to his possessions on the banks of the Nim and die 
Koyna and to streitglhen the defences of the Par and Vardhan- 
giirh. The IHsirict has a nuniber of Hindu temples recently built at 
places of great sanctity, e.g. Miliitli, Wat, and MahUbaleshwar, 

ITic number of towns tind villages in the District is 1,543. 
IMIHilation at each of the East four cnunicrations has Huciuated as 
follows I (iSya) 1,062,12 If (i88t) i,o6ij3SO, (t&gt) 
(1901) 1,146*539. The decrease in 
1901 was due to fan tine, and also lo plnguc. 'llie dlslributiou of the 
popufation by /a/aAtu in 1901 is shown below;— 
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* Tfcc AstkiU 4«»1 ikpUinKiit'B mu™ jfive nlw loi^l nimlKf of tUUjiBU l.;^ 

The towns arc Satara, the head-quaners, Wai, .-Vshta, Isi.amfuh, 
Karah, Tasgaox, Mhasvad, and MAHABALvjiKWAR. The avenige den¬ 
sity of iHjpulation is 238 pentom per square mile but the Miln /JMn, 
which is the utost iirecarious, has only 103 [>er!>ons per square mile. 
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\s tlie proiuliiig I'ernacular, being ^pokeiii by 95 per ceirL of 
the peopifc Hindus includfi 95 per cenL of the tutal and Musalm^b 
5 [rtf cenU, I he propordon of the latter being lower than in any other 
ilistflel in the Presiidency. The Jairus who number fl.rc met 

with chiefly in the tillages in the mmh of the Vah^ and 'J jUgaon 
fa/NAtis. They bear the repuiation of being laborious iigficulttuist>, 
and cuntraiijt favcninibly with their neighbour:, the Mar^thils and 
Martthi Kunbts. 'I’hey represent a surtit^l of the ei^rly Jainii>ni, 
which was once the religion of the rulers of the kingdoms of the 
Carnatic, 

Of the Hindu pupulatjorv 534,000, or 54 per cent., are Mkirltbas or 
Marltha KunbTs ; 9^,000^ or 8 |)er cent,, are Mahirs; 4£j,oQ0h or 4 |>er 
cent, Brahmans; and 45,000, ur 4 ;)er cent., Dhangars,, or shepherds, 
w ho are mostly to be found in the hilly tract. Of tlie remainder, the 
following castes are of importance : Cliantlrs or leather-workers (17,o0a>, 
Kumhllrs or potters ^13,000); Ling^yais (^9,000), Matls or gardeners 
(r3,000),Mangs (96,000),NhiiisorIjarber^(i5,ooQ)^K4nio»hi&(3i,000J, 
and Sut^nj or carpenters (11,000). 'lire MamlhO-s or Marflth^ Kunbls, 
during the (leriod of the MariithA ascendatjcy {1674 1817)^ furnished 
the majority of the fighting men. 'ilae MAvlis, ISivmjl’s b«t soldiers, 
were drawn from the g/tJfta^/Aa (‘hlll-lojC) portion of the Ihsirici, 
iJuring the last hatf-centur)' they liavc become quiet and orderly, living 
almost entirely by agriculture, Dark-skimicwl, and as a rule small, 
they are active and capable of enduring much fatigue- BrAhmans, 
hiTgcty employed as jiriests or govemment smaiitSi are found in 
large numbers in the town* of tSAtAm and Wai, Agriculturt is the 
luidn occupation of the jicopte, supporting 73 per cent, of the total; 
12 per Cent, are sup^iorted by industry, and i per cenh by commerce, 

In 1901, 975 itulive Cbrisimns w'ere enuiiicr.Tiied, ehielly in jAvli, 
Kuregaon, SAtArii, imd VVal, The Amerfout Mission began work 
in the District in 1854, when a girls’ JrfJjool was oirencd at Miilia- 
batwhwar* Till 1849 ibe school was removed to SAiAra every year 
during the rainy isea-sun. Since 1849 SliAra has li 4 d resident mih- 
sionarie^. 

Tlvc sulLs belong to three main clasacs : red in the hills and hluck 
and light in the plaJnsu 'I'hc black soil, which Ls generally found near 
tile rivcf banlu, is most widely distributed in the ^gr^tulturc. 
Kiitinu Vjillcy, mruking it the richest gurdcti and 'dry - 
^-njp' land in the District. Near the heads of the sircanui which issue 
from the Western GhAta, the red soil of the valleys yields most of the 
rice grow'n in the I>lslrici, 

SAtAra is moitly r^vfTtfart, about one fifth trf the total area being 
^ urja^r bnd. 'I'he chief sLitistics of cultivntian in 1905-4 ^^re 
shown In the following table, in square miles i 
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JtfWiir und hajm^ the stHplc ftiod of tht Ijcoislc^ occii|jy ii,479 «liiiirc 
n>iles in almost equal |>rt>tmirtNnis. Kk&lkidi (69) aic found in the 
valleys of ilic Glwlts, ysjjccially aloitg the KoyiUi fiver. 'Vheat occupies 
77 square In the west, ritp {69) and ivirt (69) lUe the chief 

cro|Mi. Tulscis txrctipy 47R squuxu milc&> chiefly ginuii, iaf, ^a/tfA, 

iUid jimfh. In the Kistna vtdicy sugai'Canc and ^uind-nuis are 
cxtei^'fivcly cuUivated. C'hillk'^ occupy 14 square miles^ and cotton 
rovers jS squiitre miles in the east of the DhtricL At Mahabaleahn'ar 
and Ffinchgaiii |iotalo<^ and slrawberrits ore grown for the Fooua 
and Dombiky uiarkels. ToLutcco h> an important crop in SitAra^ 
occupying S,ooo acre.-». 

tn 1S60 an experiment was made in the cultivation of im/M (//iVnvj 
sturhifratus) or Chinese atjgar-canc. n'hc crop reached u height 
of 8 f«L and WTUi much appruciiited. During live ten yoaiR ending 
1904, more than 16 lakhs was advanced to the culiivait^m under 
the Ijtnd Improvement and ;Vgricultunsts' J^ians Acts. Qf ihts aumi 
9 laldis was advanced during the three yeufif ending 1901-?. 

Sdtilna has two twocds of cuttle, the local and the khilari^ which is 
said to con>e from the east, llaough larger and more muscular, the 
^htidri is soaxcwhai more delicate and short-lived than the local cattle- 
'J'be valley of the MAn used to be famous fcjf itti liurscH. AN interest 
in hom breeding has now died out, find, except in the case of the 
chiefs and wealthy landowners, the animab ridden arc seldom 
more than ponies. Sheep and goats are bred locally, few of them 
eltlicr coming into the Disirct or leaving it. Goats are valued chiefly 
for their milk. One breed of goats whose long hair is twisted into 
ropes is kept by Dhangars. Supt goats are occasionally imported. 
Pigs are reared by Vad<1rs and Kaikadis, ^nd donkeys as pack-animals 
by LanainUi Kumbers, and Vadilrs. .Nfules are us^ as pack-animals 
£|iaring[y, and camels are rarely seen. 
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A tolil ar^a of 154! K.{uarc milts. Of 6 fair cent., was Erfigaltxi in 
llie |>rinciEKtL sources of supply being GovcTiiuitni canaEs and 
channels (n square miles), tanks and ■i^ells oiliet sources {55^). 
'J'tie chief imgaiion works arc r Ute Kistmi, Chikhli, and Rewiri canals, 
the YerLa and Alan ri%ef worksj and ihu lakes at Mhasvfid and Miyni. 
Thu Kisina caiurl, which has its head-wewks a miles above Kar^d, has 
an unfailing supply of water^ and irrigates 6 square miles in the taiuiiis 
of Karfld, V ^lvn. umJ 'i'^gaon. The works, ’.rhich cost S lakhs, were 
opened in 1 S6a, and can supply 1 j^oix acris. 'I'he Chikhlt, Rewafi, 
and Gondoli canids co>jt resjxxtively Rs, 57^000* S^tOoo, and 
4 laklis, and 001 supply 1^500, fi90Op und 2,000 acres. 'I’lie Verhi, 
river workfi^ begun in tSby and finished in i36S, the right-bank canal 
being 9 and the left miles long^ are supplemented by the Nehra 
lake, fuiLshcd in i36o-i^ with a capacity of 523,000,000 cubic fctt. 
'fhe whotc scheine inx'Olved a cost of nearly 8 lakhs up to 1903-4, and 
commands an irrigable area of 5,000 ucres. The Mliasvjtd lake, having 
a catchtnuen area of 480 square mile;! and a full supply dupth of ti; feet, 
completed at a cost of nearly 21 lakltK, covers an area of 6 square miles 
and can hold 2,633,000^000 cubic feet of water. It Includes a large 
lake on the river .Mfln in the .Man fJfvkd, and obo a lilgh-lcvd canal 
{13 miles long) commanding the urea between the Min and the 
Bhlmut. ^’hc Alayiu lake, on a tributary" of the Vctla, cost about 
4^ lakL'i, and eQuimand-i 4,^00 acres. 

The water-supply in the west is plentiful, but there is much aenreity 
in the fast during the hot Season. Ttie supply comes partly from rivers 
and partly from numerous ponds and wells. It is estimated that iliere 
are 32,600 wells in the District, of w hich jj,ooo are used foe irrigatmtl. 
The cost of building wellsi vuriefi greatly. They are of every description, 
from holes sunk in the rock or soil to carefully built welts faced with 
stone. 

forests cover an area of 702 square miles (including one square tuile 
of protected forest), of which 616 Square miles in cliargt of the Forest 
deportment rtro administered by a divisional and a fqrefti. 
subdimEonal officer, 'Flic forests are scattered over 
tlve District, and are much broken by private and cultivated land. In 
the West, the belt of utergruen forest along the line of the '' trstem 
(thSlis is divided into sik fsirly compact ranges with hltlu cultivated 
land between. The seven eastern ranges are bare hills, with here and 
there a little senab and teak. The forests of the western talukas have 
a large store of timber and firewood. Jambv^, ^da ( /bffjfwrwh 
and pesha {CyHcodaphnf grow on the main ridge of the 

VSdstern GhAts, and small teak on the eastern slojjes. Jxindat-wood 
is occajriortally found, and the mango, jack, and gua\7i are often grown 
fur their fruit, i^aiches of bam brat sometimes occur. A cinchona 
vuL, s^tn. 
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planULtion, {rstftbleshcd in Lingm^ila near Mahlbaleshv^'dr, has provctl a 
failurf. In 1903-4 the forest revenue amounted to Rs, 46^000^ 

Iron is found in ahundance on ihc Mabfibaleshwiir and MohJIdeo 
hills, and ^'os formerly worked by ihe MusalmAn tribe of Dliaviuls. 

Owing, howei^er, to the fall in the value of iron and 
the rise in the price of fuel, smeltirig is now no langur 
carried on^ Manganese occurs embedded in latenic in the neighbour¬ 
hood of MahAbaleshwor. Tbe other mineral products arc building stone 
(trap in the plains and latcritc on the hllU), road-mctoJ, and limestone. 
Cotton is spun by women of the Kunbl, Moh&i, and Mflng castes. 
The yarn thus prepared is made up by Hindu weavers of the Silt 
or Ko^hti caste, and by Muhamtnadana, into cloth, 
communtutioni. ™l^ Hlankels (AawMV), which command 

a laigc sale, are woven by men of the rJliangar caste, 
SdtiLra brass dishes and ShirtLla lamps are wuU-known throughout the 
Dcccaiu Notwithstanding the great number of carpenters, wheels and 
axles for cart-making have to be brought from Chipldn in Ratndgiri. 
Pajicr Ls manufactured to some extent. 

The l>istriot exports grain and oilseeds, a certain number of hlankcts, 
a small qEiantity of coarse cotton cloth, chillies, (unrefined sugar|, 
and a little raw cotton. Ibe chief imports are cotton piece-goods, 
hardware, and salL 'Fhe Southerri Mahrutta Railway Imt largely in¬ 
creased the trade with Poona and Relgauni, and at the saute time has 
diminished the rood traffic between those places. The road-bocrc 
tniibc with ChiplUn in Ratn 3 gtri District is, however, still cotts^ider- 
able, the exports being unrefined sugar^ blankcbsi, and cloth, and tfic 
imports spices, soft, coco-nuts, and sheets of corrugated troix Weekly 
or bi-weekly markets ore held in latge villages and towns, such os 
MluisvSd, which is famous for its blankets^ and Belavdi for its cattle. 
The trade-centres are Wai, Sltlro, Kortd, 'fasgaonT and Islflmpur, 

The Southern Mabratta Railway traverses the centre of the District 
for ITS north to south. The total length of roads is 433 

metalled, and unmetalled. Qf these, 159 mites of metalled and 

364 miles of unmetalled rood arc mainLained by the local authorities, 
the temaindet being in charge of ilte Public Works department. There 
am avenues of trees on about 400 miles. The Poona and Hangalore 
road, crossing the Disldct from north to south near the railway^ and 
bridged and mctalliiid throughout, is the most ini|jortant, A hrst-closs 
ri:)a<l 1:1 maintained from ^V'athar station via Vii’'al to Pflnchgatit and Mahtt- 
baleshwar, whertce it passes by the FiLcgetald to Mahid in Kolaba, 
and another tuns from KarM w^eatwards to ChipiQn in Ratn^giri and 
castu-ards to Bijilpun An alternative route to Mahlbaleshwar runs 
through town, and there are numerous feeder roads fur the 

railway- 
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The uncertain nnd scanty rainfalil maizes eastern Sittjim one of the 
poju of the Bombay Presidency most liable to sulfcr from failure of 
crop!tt 'I'hc earliest recorded is the famous faminie F am ine 
known as Durga-devl^ which^ beginning in 1^96^ is said 
to have iasted inelve years^ and to liave spicad over all India south of 
the Narbada. IVhole DUtricts were emptied of their inhabitants ; artd 
for upwards of thirty years a vciy scanty revenue was obtained from the 
territory between the Gudftvati and the Kistna. In 15^0, mainly owing 
to nnlitary disturbances, the crops in the Deccan were destroyed and 
a famine followed. In 1639-^0 severe famine raged throughout the 
Deccan. The rains, failed for two years in succession, causing great 
loss of lift According to local tradition, the famine of lyyi-j was the 
worst ever known. It seems to have come after a vcries of bad ycjx.-!, 
when the evils of scanty ruinfall were aggravated by dislurbances and 
war, 'rhe native governments granted large rctnissicms of rtn^enut!, 
the export of grain was forbidden, nnd a sale price was fixed. Rice 
was imported into Bombay from Bengal. The famine of rEoj-j 
nnks next in severity. It was most felt m Khi^ndosb, Ahniadnagar, 
Sholapur, Bijipur, and DhirwSrj but it also pressed severely on Bel* 
gaunij SatSra, Poonat SiiFat, and Cutch. This scarcity was mainly 
due to the ravages of Jaswanl Rao Holkar and his Pindilri!, who 
destroyed the early crops as they were coming to maturity and pre¬ 
vented the talc crops being sowrth *^lliis scarcity was foUow'ed by ilie 
failure of the late rains in iSoj. 'flic pressure was greatest in July and 
August, i&oa, and was so grici'ous that, according lo tradition, ntum 
lived on human flesh. Grain is said to have been sold at a shilling 
the pound. Jn 1834-5 ^ failure of the curly ruins caused consider¬ 
able and widespread scarcity. Id 18&J there wits again distress on 
oocouni of scanty rainflilL 

The early rains of iSy& were deficient and badly distributed, and 
the crops failed, distress amounting to famine orer about one-half of 
die District, the east and south-east poriionti suflering mosU 1 hii^ was 
fellowed by a |vu:iial failure of the rains in September and Otiobet, 
when only a small area of late crops could be sown. With high prices, 
millet at 84 instead of 174 s«rs tjcr ru|iec, luwi no dcniand for field 
wurlt, the |ioorer classes fell into distress. I he need for Govenmient 
help Iregan about the beginning of October. The long period of dry 
weaihcf iri July and August, 1877, forced prices still higher, and caused 
much suflering; but the plentiful and timely raJnlall of September and 
October removed all cause of oruiety. By the close of November the 
demand for special Government help had ceased. On May 19, 1877, 
when famine pressure was general and severe, 4^000 labourers were 
on relief workl The total cost of the famine was estimated at about 
iJ lakhs. In the caaiern ialnkits ihf number of calUc decreased furfii 
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994,000 in 1S76—7 to 7751,000 in iS7^ tlio ciiiHiv[its?d 

area fell short of llwit in 1376 by about 1^,400 acres. 

In the faminti of 1896-7 tht Dlstnct again suffered jicverely. In 
IX-ceitiberj 1896^ the numbef on relief works was 6^700, It rose to 
37^000 in April, 1897, and then be^n to fiilL The nucnbcr on chari¬ 
table relief was 5,000 in September, 1897. The last scarcity occurred 
in 1899—190011 when the late rains failixL The drought was specially 
marked in the region tsast of the Kisina river, KeUef works were 
necessary in, 1899, Hy May, 19OO, 47,000 persons were on worbi, 
excluding 8,000 depen^nts and a,000 in receipt of graiititous relief. 
'J’he latter nunibtir nose to 17,000 in Septcml>er. 'Jhe distress con¬ 
tinued till October, 1901, owing to the capricnnis rainfall of 1900. 
The total cost of the famine was csttmatud at 16 lakhs, and the 
advances to agriculturists and remissions uf land revenue amounted 
to i3 lakhs, tl is calculated that there was a mortality of nearly 
50,000 in excess of the flormal during the period, and that 300^000 
cattle died. 

The Collector's staff usually includes three AssisLanta or Deputies, 
The District is divided into eleven /j/Kjfcijf: inaniely, Kakad, Valva, 
SaTAKA, WaI, [aVLI, KMANAPUR, KORtOAOS, Patas, 
m stra on. The of Vllva 

and IVai include the petty divisions of Shirlla and Klmndata, 

and Javli includes Malcohnpcth. 'J’he CullectOf is Polirical Agent for 
the Aundh iind Plialtan States. 

llie District and Sessions Judge is ass,isted for civil business by 
an Assistant Judges one Suljordjnate Judge under the Ueccaiii Agri¬ 
culturists'^ Kelief Act, and eight other Subordinate Judges. I’herc arc 
usually 3,4 magistrates to administer cricninal justice. The usual forms 
of crime are hurl, theft, and mischief, EtacoLty is common in the 
southern portion of the liHstrici. 

Before the rise of the Marfithls and during their supremacy many 
surveys were made of parts or the whole of the Sitllra icrritoryt appa¬ 
rently with the object of readjusting rather than oi altering the assess* 
meriL, which, under the name of kffmdi or rack rental, had remained the 
5.anse for years. Ko accurate nccount of the Bijdpur survey remains, 
but the Mandard of assessment was continued in some villages to the 
end of the Peshwas’ rule { 1818)^ When Sivajt took the country (1655) 
he made a new but imperfect sun-ey on the model of Malik Am bar's, 
fixing two-fifths of the produce or its equivalent in moivey as the 
government shore. The Mughals introduced the system of 'Fodar 
Mat, fixing the assessment, not by measurement as in the districts 
Conquered earlier, but by the average produce or its et|uivalent in 
money. In sonnie uasos Auiongzcb raised the rents for a few years 
ax high as he ruuld, and this amount was ever afterwards entered in 
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ibc accounts as the kafftai or roek rcnral. In the time of Baji 
Rao some villages tn Wai, Vdh'Sp KhSnApyr, and Kitrid were n'leaf^ured, 
but do not seem lo liave been assessed. BSji Rao II htrtxiueed the 
farming or contract sj'-stemp for l>oth revenue and expenditure. 'ITie 
contractors usuallv had civil and crinuhal junsdiction, and treated the 
landholders with the greatest harshness. The result of the excessive 
bid*! made by the contraciors to please BSjl Rno was that most vrl^ 
lages were burdcricd with a heavy debt incurred on the respon-sibility 
of the headman and on. behalf of the village. The hrat step after the 
establishment of tbe SSt 9 ra REji in i 8 i 5 wus lo abolish the con¬ 
tract system and to revert to a strictly personal or settlement; 

but the old and very hea'vy assessment remained. Aliout (Sia the 
rales returned for good land varied from Rs. i8 to Rs. 1-2 |jcr acre; 
for mixed land from Rs, g to annas t and for uplands from Rs. 3-4 
to 4^ annas. The rate for garden land varied from Rs. aS to Rs. i-a. 
Between iSsr and iS39 Captain Adams surveyed all the lands of 
the Stale. 'Fhe arable area was divided into numbers or field.^ and 
the areas of all holdings and grants or tnams were fiKcd. ^'Tien in 
1848 the l>isirict was resumed bj" the British Govemment, the revenue 
survey was introthtced. beginning with 'I'Ssgaon in 1S5J-3, and com- 
pruiing the whole of the Di.strct before iSSj. A revision between iSSR 
.'niid 1897 disclosed an inrrea.se in cultivation of 7,000 acres. The 
revised settlement raised the total land revenue Tnim, ][| lakhs to 
nearly ry lakhs. Under the current survey settlemcriii the avetage 
rale of assessment for 'dry' land is tj annos^ for rice land Rs, 3 “M+ 
and fur garden land Rs, 3-9. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue frcmt all sources 
hai'e been, in thousands of rupees 
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There ate twelve tituniciijaliiies in the Histrict : SAraHA City, A\at, 

KaHT5IATP!U!Kp KARAD, IST.AMPl/B, ASHT.V, TAS«At>%t VlTA, MaVST, 

Mhasvad, MALCOt.iiPi’rrM, and Satara SuiUtHBAN, with an uggregato 
iiKome of ij lakhs. Ijical affairs ryulside these arc nianaged lyy the 
I^tstrici board and 11 local boards. The total receipts of these 
hoarrls in 1903-4 was more than lakhs, the pfrincipal source of En- 
come being the local fund cess: and the expenditure was a little less 
than that sum. Of the total expenditureT nearly one lakh, or 40 
cent., wi<t laid out on Toa<Ls and buildings in 1903 - 4 ' 

I'he DrsiHct Superintendent of police is as.si!!lcd by an Assistant 
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SiipcriitttrmJent and iwo inspector:!. There are 17 pul ice slatiuns and 
a total police force of of which i& arc chief constables, ig6 head 
constables^ and 754 constables. The mounted pt^lice number 7, tinder 
one daffadiir. Tbe Dislrict contains ig subsidiary Jails, n ilh accom¬ 
modation for 424 prisoners. The daily average number of prisoners 
during 1904 wait Sg, of whom g were females. 

SjtAni stands nineteenth among the twenty-four Districts the 
Presidency in the literacy of its ixipulalion* of tvhom 4 per cent 
(^8 |Kjr cent, males and 0-3 females) could read and w'riie in jgoi. In 
1S65 there were 104 schools and &^ioo pupils. The ntimiHtr of pupils 
ruse to 12,851 ^ i"! 22 ,i 4 f>. 

In igoj-4 there were 353 public Schools with 16,962 pupils, of whom 
1,519 Eirls, besides 47 private schools with 878 pupils. Of the 
5.5 s institutions classed as public, one is managed by Govenunent,. 
jSa by the local boards, and 36 by the municipal boards, 31 are aided 
and 2 unaided. The public schools include 3 high, 7 middle^ and 
342 primary schools. The total CKpendilure on education in 1903-4 
was more than 1^ lakhs. Of this, fjocal funds contributed Rs. go^ooo, 
munidp2litkK Rs, to,«?o, and fees Rs. iSi^oo, About 74 iicr cent, 
of (he total was devoted to primary ^ichools. 

In 1:904 the District possessed 2 hospitals and g dispensaries tind 
7 other medical instimtions, with accommodation for 124 in-patients, 
.About io6,g6o persons were treated, including 818 in-patients^ and 
3,609 operations were performed. M’he total expenditure was Rs. tg,770i 
uf which Rs. 11,370 was met from municipoil and local board funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 nearly 
28,000, representing a prt>|jortion of 24 per 1,000 of population, which 
Is almosit equal to the average of the PresidenGy. 

[Sir J. AI, Campbell, Gase/ffer^ vol. xis (1885) ; W. Ijich, 

ffittortaii A£c<iHnt 0/ iht ami Hhaiapttr Dhiri^ts {1877).] 

SAt^a Tflluka. — of SStlra District, Bombay, lying between 

17“ 30' and 17“ 50' N. ai’id 73* 48' and 74" lo'" E., with an area of 
339 square miles. It contains one town, Satasa ([xipulation, 26,022), 
the District and iahika head-quarters; aiwl 152 villages- The populn- 
tion in tgoi Was 128,391, compared with 139,892 in 1S91. The 
den-sity, 379 persons per square mile, is the highest in the DisirfcL 
'Hte demand for taod revenue in r903-4 was more than 1-9 lakhs, urtd 
for cesses Rs. 19,000. SAtilra includes the three valleys of the Kbtna, 
V'ena, and Urmodi rivers, w hich arc open and slope gently towards the 
base of sleep arid bare hills. Clumps of mangoes stud the mlleys, and 
bahui grows plentifully on the banks of the Ktslna. The soil near the 
rii'crs is rich and black, but grows gradually grey and poorer towards 
the lulls. The climate is healthy, :uid the minfall, averaging .(o inchest 
is higher than in most other taiukas. 
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Sdt&ra City. Head quarters of SatSra IMsin'ctj Bombay, situaied 
ir^ and 74* E,, 10 mitei from Sit^ra Bofld station on the 

Southern Mahratta Railway^ near the conduencc oF ihf Kistna and iho 
Vena. The strong fort of Sitira is perched on the summit [*f a sniall, 
steep, rocky hih. It takes its rrarnc froin the seventeen wallij 

towera, and gates which it is supposed to have possesaetL At the close 
of the war with the Peshwi in iSiS, it fell, after a short resistance, into 
the hands of the British, but was restored with the adjacent territoty 
to the representative of Sivajl^s linej who, during the hcshwil's ascen¬ 
dancy, had lived lliere as a State prisoner. In 184^, on the death 
of iluj last Raja, the principality escheated to the British, The town, 
lying at the h>ol of the hi|] fortress consisted in iSio of one long 
street of tiled houses, built partly of stone and jjartly of bricL After 
the breaking up qf the Raji's court, the poputadon considerably 
decreased r But SfttSra is still a laiije place, with a popublion in 
150T of inchiding 3 j9i 7 in suburban and 990 in carrtonment 

limits. Hindus numbered ?iT 79 Sf Muhammadans 3,3751 Jains 353, 
and Christians 599. 'fhe municipality, established in t^S^p had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 69,000. In 
1903-4 the income wa;n Rs, 60,000. The suburban municipality, cstal^ 
limbed in i£9o,. had an average income during the decade endir^ 1901 
of Rs. 7,400. In 1903-4 the income WiS Rs. ^000. Satim haa few 
targe or ornamental buildings, with the exception of the Raji's p^ce 
now used os the Judge's court. On account of its high pcwilion, 
2f3ao feet above seadcvdl, the climate is unusually pleajonL The 
^■alcT-supply us nbfe,ined by aqueducts and pipes from the Kas lake 
in the hill!i, [6 miles from the city* A civil hospital is situated here, 

S&tg&on. —Ruined town in Hooghly District, Bengal, sEtuated in 
23® 58' Kp and 3 S® 33' to the north-west of Hooghly tow n. Popu 
lation {r90[), 153. S^Etgaon was the mercantile capital of Bcngnl from 
the days of Hindu rule until the foundation of Hooghly by the Portu¬ 
guese. Its decay dates from the sElting-up of the channel of the 
SaiaAW'atl; and nothing now remains to indicate its former grandeur 
except a ruined mosque, the modem village cmastating of a few miser¬ 
able huts. SStgaon is sjud to have been one tif the resting-places of 
Rhltglraihi. De Barr™ writes that it was 'less fretjuenicd than Chitta¬ 
gong, on acctmni of the port not being m convenient for the entraj^ 
and the departure of ships.’ Pnrchas states it to be ‘a fair dtie for 
a citic of [he Moores^ and very plentiful, but sometimes subject to 
Patnaw." In 1633:, when HUiOghly was declared a royal jxirt, all the 
public offices were withdrawn from SHtgaort, which rapidly fell into 
mins. 

Sath alii, ^Village in the Hassart t^h^k of Hat^n T^lrict, My'scrc, 
situated 10 miles south-west of Hassan towm. Population (ipoijf JoS- 
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It is of interest ns the centre of a Chri.itiin. agricultural eomrntinity, 
whicli had its origin in the Inboura of the well'known Ahlid Dubois. 
'I’here is ti group of twelve villages, alni'rjst entirely inhabited by 
Christians, who fnllow' their original customs in all matters not con¬ 
cerned with religion. 

Sathamba.—Petty State in MahT Kantha, Bombay► 

S^tkhira Subdivision. —Western subdivision of Khulna District, 
Bengal, lying between 2and 2z'^ 57' .\. and 88^ 54' and 89* 23* E., 
with an area of 749 square miles. The northern part of the subdivision 
resembles tn its general physical characteristics the adjotning /M/ms of 
Jcf^sore: the drainage is bad and there are numerous swampfi, 'I hc 
sotitbem portion include!: a large area in the Sundartiajis, where there 
is much fertile land awaiting reclamation. The population in 1901 was 
488,217, ctrmpared with 495,600 in rG9i, the densit)' being 652 persons 
|jer square mile. It contains two towns, SAtjciiepa (population, 8,356), 
the head-quarters, and DEnnAxA (51454) ? and 1,467 villageSr Iswari- 
1=1;R w'as the old capital of 3 *ratd|>fidilya. Dtbhata and KaiJoanj 
are trading centres. 

Sitkhlra Town*—Head-quarters of the subdivision cif tlie .same 
name in Khulna District, Bengal, .situated in 22* 45' N, and Sg*” 5^ E., 
on \i AM/ or channel connected with the Icliamatl river, population 
(iQor), 8,356. Sjttlrhini was constituted a nmnicipality in 1869. I’hc 
income during the decade ending 190r-a av^emged Rs. 4,600. and 
the expenditure R-x- 4,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,500, 
mainly from a tax on jrer.son.s (or property tax); and the expenditure 
was Rs. 6,500, The town contains the usual public ofRctts, a sub-jaii 
with accommodation for 12 prisoner, o-s welt as many Hindu lemptes, 

SatJasna. -Petty State in MahT Kaktma, Bombay. 

Satmaia. Range of hills in Bombay, Berir, and the Hyderfibsd 
State, which also bears the names of the Ajanta, Chindor, and 
Indhyadri hills, and Sahyildripsirljat. 

Satn 9 .(or Raghurajnagar).—Town in the Rewah State, Central India, 
situated in 24* 54'^ N, and 80® 50' E., on the JubbuljKtre-Allahflbiltl 
section of the East Indian Railway. Population (t^or), 7,4yr, Katna 
is the hcad-quarttrs of the Politif^ Agent in Haghelkhand and of the 
Raghurajnagar inAsi/ of Rewah* It is a place of considerable com* 
mcrcial importance and [he principal centre of trade tn the State, the 
value of exports and imports passing through the town being aliout 
4 i.ihhs a year. The principal exports are wheat, rice, linseed, and i 
and the imports, kerosene oil, cotton, cloth, and sugar. The town is 
clean and welt built, with many good houses. To the west and adnrsi 
the railway lie the Agency limits, containing the residence of tht' 
I^olitical Agent, olTvces, and other buildings. Sami wo-s selected as 
the head-quarters in 1872, before which date the Political officer lived 
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at N^a^od. The Agervt^y lin>it?i occupy ^5 acres, with a pnputatlon 
(190 >) of a high !^r:|]00l| a Govemmcul t^J&^bungalow, a coaibnied 
post and telii^ph office, and an Agtnq? hospital and State dispensary 
are si tuated in the tonTfi. 

Satodad-VavdJt—Felly State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Satpuras (or Satpunls).—A range of hilla in the centre of fndia^ 
The runne, which is modem, originally belonged only to the hills which 
divide the Narbada and TSpti valleys; in Kirriir (Central ProAinces), 
and which were styled the sJ/pn/ra or ^sei'cn sons' of the Vindhyan 
mountains. Another derrA'ation is from saf/fura (‘^sevcnfo]ds')h referring 
to the numerous parallel ridges of the range. The term SdtpurSs is 
tiott% howevert customarily applied to the whole range ^.vhich, com- 
menring at Araarltantah in Rewah, Ccntnil India {22^ 41' N. and 
81** 48' E.), runs South of the Norbadl fiver nearly dofi-n lo the 
western coast. The SStpurlis art 9ometinie!^ but riicorrectly, included 
under the V'lxpirvA range. Taking Amarkaniak os the eastern 
boundary, the SatpurOs extend from east to west for about 600 miles, 
and in their greatest width, where they stretch down to Berir, citcccd 
roo miles from north to south.. The xliajte of the range is almost 
triangular. From Aniarkaniak p.n outer ridge (jw Maikai,a) runs 
Mnull-west for uImj-ui too miles to the Salctckri hills in BllSghat 
District (Central Provinces), thus forming a.s it were the head of the 
range which, shrinking as it proceeds westward from a broad table-land 
Co two parallel ridges, ends, so far as the Central Provinces arc con¬ 
cerned, at the famous hill fortress of AsTboarh. Ikyond this point 
the Rajpipla hills, which separate the valley of the \-arbadl from that 
of the 'Ifipti, complete the chain os far as the W'eskrn Chills. On 
the table-land comprised betw'een the northern and soulhern faces 
nf ihe range are situated the Central Pronnccs 1 district of Mandla, 
and pan of Balaghat, Seoni, Chhindwarfi, and BelOh 

The superficial stratum covering the main Sfltpuri range is irappcan ; 
but in. ports of the Central Provinces rtystalline rocks arc upperntost, 
.tud over the Pachmarhl hi Hit sandstone is aljwi uucoi'eted. In MandlA 
the higher peaks are capped with latente. On the nrrrih arul south 
the approaches to the SfltpurAs are marked as far west os TuranmAl 
by low lines of foot-hills. These are succeeded by the steep s 1 o|.ks 
leading up to the summit of the plateau, traversed ia all directions 
by narrow deep ruvincs, hollowed out by the pciion of the streams and 
rivers, and coi-ctod throughout their extent w'iih forest. 

Portions of the Sfltpuril plateau con.sisi, as in MandU and the north 
of i^‘hhindw‘5ra, of a rugged of hills hurled it^eEhcr by voh^nic 
action. Rut the greater part ia an undulating table-land, a succession 
|^f bare stony ridges and narrow fertile vralleys, into which the soil ho^ 
been deposited by drainage^ In a few level tracts, as in the valleys 
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4/ Mftclirka and Slmiinji. near Betid, iind the open pkio between 
Sconl and ChhindwAra, there are extensive areas of productive land. 
Scattered over the plateau, isolated dat^topped hills rise abruptly from 
the plain. The scenety of the northern and southern hills, as observed 
from the roads which traverse them, is of remarkable beauty. The 
drainage of the S^tpur^ is earned olT on. the north by the Kurbadt, 
and on the south by the ^V'mngungl, Wardhi, and 1‘lptl, all of which 
have tlieir ^urce in these hills. 

'I'he highest peats are contained in the northern range, rising 
abruptly from the valley of the Narbad.1t ^nd gcncTally sloping down 
to the plateau, but towards the west the southern range has the greater 
elevation. Another noticeable feature is a number of Small table-lands 
tying among the hills at a greater height than the bulk of the plati^u. 
Of these, PachuarhI (3,530 feet) and CHEKALna in Berir (3,664 feet) 
have lieen formed into hill stations: white Ralgarh (a,200 feet) In 
Balfigh^t District and KhAmla in Betftl (3,^00 feet) are famous grazing 
and breeding grounds for cattle. Dhupgarh (4,454 feel) is the highest 
point on the range, simd there are a few others of over 4,000 feet, 
AEixmg the jicaks that rise from 3,000 to 3,800 feet above sea-level, 
the grandest is TuftASiiaAi. (Btimbay Presidency}, a long, rather narrow 
table land 3,300 feel above the sea and about 16 square tnilt^ in area. 
West of this the mountainous land presently a walhUke appearance 
towards l>oth the Niirbadl on the north and the "^I'apii on the south. 
On the eastern side the Tisdin Vali (Central India) commands 
a miignibcent view of the surrounding country. The general height 
of the plateau if about 2,000 feet. 

The hills and slopes are clothed with forest cxlcitding over !«ime 
thousands of square miles; but much of Eh is is of little value* owing 
to miresiricted fellings prior to the adoptiDnor a system of conservancy, 
and to the shifting cultivation practised by the aboriginal tribes, which 
fed to patches being annually cleared and burnt down. The most 
laluable forests arc those of sj/ tvfinjfa) im the eastern hills, 

awl teak on the w'cat. 

Tbc SlqmrA Hilb have forniud in the ^last a refuge for aborgirwJ 
or Ifravidian tribes driven out of the plains by the advance of Hindu 
civilization. Here they retired, and occupied the stony and barren 
slopes which the new settlers, with the rich lowlands at their disposal, 
disdained to eeltivate ; and here they still near their light rains crops 
of millets which are scarcely more than gross, barely tickling the soil 
with the plough, and eking out a scanty subsistence with the roots and 
fruits of the forests, and the pursuit of game* The Baigas, the wildest 
of these irtbcs, ha\X‘ ev'cn now scarcely attained to the nidiments of 
cultbation; hut the Gonds, the KorkGs, and the Bnius have made 
some progress by contact with their Hindu neighbours. 
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The open pjflteati has fur ivfo or three ceniunes been peopled by 
Hindu immigrants^ buE it is only m the last ftfcy'years that travelling 
has been rendered safe and £asy, by the constructLfHi of metalled roods 
ttrindini; U|> the st«p pusses and enabling; wheeled traffic to pass over 
the heavy land of the valtey's. Till (hen such (tadc as esisted was 
conducted by nomid Itanjirdf on pack-bullocks. The first, railway 
across the Sdtpudt plateau, a narrow-gauge extension of the Bengal- 
Nagpur line from Gondia to Jubbulpore, has recently been opened. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, from Roinhay to Jubbulporc, 
rurw through a breach in the range just east of Asirgqrh, while the 
IkimlMj-Agm road crosses farther to the wtst, 

Satpurfts, East.—'lltc eastern extension of the Sttpurfl Hills of 
Central India, lying cast and south of (he Soi^ In the United 
PTovincea they form a wilderness of pamllcl ridges of low rocky hills, 
extending over 1,700 square miles in the .souEh of MinApur, and 
covered with jungle, with the exception of a large basin in ht/>/a 
bingraulr and a smaller area in Podhl where the scil is alluvial and 
allows cultivation. Coal lias been found En Singmult, nnd an attempt 
was rnade in iflg^ to work it. The few inhabitant^ are chiefly jungle 
tribes. Kols, S:c., resembling those in ChotS: N%{jht, 

Sattanapalle. -Tir/Aril' in the north of CiiolPr DistricI, Madras, 
lying between ife* 15' and 16" 49'^ N. and 79“ 51'' and Eo^ 36' K-, with 
an area of 7 114 s<|uare miles. Tilt population in 1901 was 1 59,^4 5 p 
compared with i in 1S91, h contains 168 villages, of which 

Sattaiiapalk is the hcad-quirteiSr The demand oti account of land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 4,49,000. .\ wide 

extent of black cotton soil produces heavy crop* of cottort, the staple 
product. There is practically only one main rtXKh with two or three 
iiubsidiary branches; and in wet weather the black sod and the water¬ 
courses with their treacherous bed* become almost impassable. 

Sattankulam.-Town in the SrTvaikuntam /a/ui of I'innmclly 
Uistrict. Madras, situated in ij* N. and 77* S 5 * derives its 

imtMjrtance from its situatton on the border of the great palmyra forest 
in ihe soEith-enst of the DistTict. jagfiery sugar) goes fron; 

here to I'Mamcotiah in targe quantities. It is a Union, with a t^pu- 
ktioit (1901) of 6,95 3j head quarters of a Roman Catholic 

niisfikjn which posscs-scs ft church and some schools. Two mile* to 
the east is MudalUr, one of the chief Christian rillagus in Tinneii'elly 
District, w'ith a fine Gothic church. 

Satthwa. —South-eftstem township of Magw'e lUstrict, Upper 
Hurma, lying between 19“ 39^ ond jo'^ 9^ N* and 95 
95' with an area of 469 square miles, 'fhe township U one 

of the great rice-prod uctng areas of Upper Burma, being low-lying and 
fairly well vnaiered. Near Kokkogwa, on the Vabt stream, w ihu old 
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cApitai of Faikthado^ Lh^ walls of thrw sides of which remain. The 
popiilaiion was 53,^1^ in iS^t, and 53,424 m 1901, distributed in 
one tciwuif TAuscnw'i\(’.vi (populfllion, 5,041)» and 22^ 

'I'here were about 1^800 Chins in the township in i^ot. T'he hcad- 
quartt^rs are at Sauhwa (popuJalion, 288)^ a village due south of 
TaungdHingyiT where there is an important bastr. In 1903-4 the 
area cultivated was 12j square tiiiles^ and the land revenue and 
fAa/Aarriftfa amounted to Rjt. 86,ODo. 

S&ttur Subdivision.— Subdivision of Tinnevelly Diskrictr .Madras, 
corusLsting of the of Sattuk and SniviLLirun^ft. 

S^ttur Talufc. —Northernmost fa/nA of Tinnevelly District, Madias, 
lying between 9® 2* and 9® 43' N. and 77“ 43' and jfi® 9' K., with an 
area of 560 square miles* 1'hc /a/nA is compamtively sparsely pcopicti, 
the tola! population in 1901 being 186,694, compared with 184,329 in 
1891, or a little more than 330 persons per square mile. It contains 
three towns, Vipudupatti (population, 16,837), Sivakahi (13,021 K 
and SattOr (7,870), the head-quarters j and soft villages* The 
demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs, 2,684^000. TTie northern and eastern villages are chiefly blnck 
cotton soil, while the southern and south-western portions consist of 
red loam imd sand* 'Hie only river Ls (he VaippSq which w not of 
much use for iirtgaiion. Colton is ihe staple product, but is 

also largely grown. There is a good deal of careful culiiralion 
garden crops wiib well-irrigutioii, but the area of ‘wet’ hinds is sntalh 
'fhe /a/uA includes a considerable number of sjjnfw^dW and imltn 
villages, none of which, however, is very large. 

Sattiir Town, —Head-quarters of the /a/bJk of the same name in 
Tinnei’elly Dwtricli Madras, situated in 9® 33' N. and 77® 55'' E„ with, 
a station on the South Indian Railway. Slttdr is also the head¬ 
quarters of the officer in charge of ihe subdivision comprising the 
Saitiir and SrfvlIliputlUr fa/i/At. It ts a Union, with a population 
(1901) of 7,870, and has a lAical fund hOGpital. ITierc are two coiion- 
prcsslng and ginning factories, which employ in the aggregate 30o 
hands. 

Satw^B. —Head-quarters of the Nemtwar district of Indore Slate, 
Central India, situated in 22® 3 a' N. :ind 76® 43' E., beiw'etn the 
Ch.inkeshar and Datum rivers, in the Narbada valley* Population 
(1901), r, 743 ' I'hc village is an old one, and from the numcrotia 
remains which it contains must have been a place of considctable 
importance under the Mughals, when it was ihe head-qunrtcrs of 
4 maAJ/ in the larAdr of Hindia in the Sii/>aA of Mi]w3. A fort 
Stands in the centre of the village* Three mites south-east is a fine 
old dam across the DatunI rivxT, now much out of repair* In i8or 
4 severe encounter took place at Saiw.is between Joswant Rao Holkar 
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and Major Brownrigg, who waii ixunmandioK a force of ^indhia's 
troo|», A lillle later the notorious Pindiri leader ClUie obtained 
land in this district, and made Sat^ls and Nerniwar hk two |>rinciial 
places of reaidonc^. troni 1844 it remained in ilie hands of the 
British authorities till 1B61, when it to Holkar. Btaidci the 

district offices, the village contains a State post oi^tce, a ifch<nj], and 
an inspection bungalow. 

Satyabadl.— Village in the Khurd^ subdivision of Purl 1 district, 
Bengal, situated in ly* 57' N. and S5* 4/ K, Population (1901), 
it547' contains a shrine dedicated to Bdkhf GopAl^ iui incarnation 
of Krishim, which is visited by all pilgricas going to Purf. 

Satyamangalam Ti.luk. —North-west hr/wit of Coirnbatore Uistrict, 
Madras, lying between 1 r“ 15'and u” 49' X. and 76* 50^ and 77*35' B-, 
with an area of 1,177 miles. The population increased front 

[84,017 in 1S91 to ai4,ioi in [901,01 by 16 per cent. Besides 
Goi'iCHETTiFALAiyaM (population, 10,3^7), the head-quarters, itconUiins 
[75 villager. The dcniand for land revenue and cesses in [903-4 was 
Rs. 4,43,000, Almost half the /ii/t/Jk, its northern and e&siem iionion:;, 
is covered by hills which contain c?[cctlent forests. Of the cultivable 
area about 13 per cent, is usually irrigated, and this contains a. latge 
propttrtion of the be^t classes of land in the District. It is fed mainly 
frotn the Bmavanj river, which traverses the ta/ui ffoni west to east, 
and the area watered by channels is larger than in any other Ai/vi, 
On the 'dry^ land cumbu is by far the most oomuion crop. 'J’he 
ntinfall averages 37 inches annually. The tract which lies below the 
hills is w'cll supplied with roads, but there are no rallw^uy:; or tele¬ 
graphs in any portion of it. After KoH^flJ it Is the most aixirsely 
peopled tikluk in the District, 

Satyamangalam Town. —Till recently the head-quarters of the 
taluk of tht same name in Coimbatore District, Madra-s situated in 
I r* 30' N, and 77* 15' E., on the Bhavini river at the foot of the 
northern Coimbatore hills. Population (rgeuX 3,b8o. Though 
apparently never strongly' fortilied, it derived some strategical impor¬ 
tance from the fact that it lies neat the southern end of the Cuzulluiitll 
Pass, which was the ordirrary route from Mysore to this Disirif E- 
Dnder the Naifc dynasty of Madura it was the jt^idence of a depuly- 
govemor. In the beginning of the seventeenth century it was the 
local head-quarters of the Jesuits. It feli into the hands of the Mysore 
kings in 1653, wo.'i held by the British for some time after Colonel 
Wood^5 suddevk but short occupation of the District in 1 768, and was 
abandoned before Haidars advance at the end of the same year. 
A ruined mud fort ui the neighbouiing pass was bravely but un- 
'[uccessfully defended in this campaign by Lieutenant Andrewsi, who 
Was killed by the besiegers. The town was 4.iccujili--d by a division 
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u rider ColtJttcl Floyd during; rieuenal Mcdows’s cam^juign in this 
District in 1790, preparatory 10 a general advance into Mysore liy the 
Crazallmtti Pass, But Tipil descended die pass an September of thiW 
year, crtxssed the BhavJni above Satyamangalain, and fouglii two 
engagements with the British on ilie same day. In the first of these, 
a cavalry- fight, the Bntish were completely successful, and in the 
second, an artillery duel, they held their ground though they sutfered 
severely. It was, however, decided not to risk a general encounter, 
and the place was abandoned by Colonel Floyd on the following 
moniing. SatyamuiigaULm is now the beadH:iuaTters of a deputy-' 
ti2Asi/diir and stationary sub-magistrate. It is an ordinary market 
town w'ithout special feature^, 

Saugor Dlatricit —District of the Jubbulpure Division In 

the CKireme north-west of the Central Provinces, lying between 9' 
and sa" a7^ N. and 78® 4' and yg” ai' E., with an area of 3,96a square 
miles. It foruns with Damuh an extension of the great M^lwS. plateau, 
and consists of a dat o|ien bkek-soil tract about r ,000 feet above the 
level of the Narbadl valley, from which it is separated by the steep 
escarpment of the Vindhyan Hills. It is bounded on the north by the 
Jli^iisi District of the United Provinces and by the Native States of 
FonnJ, Bijawar, and Charlth^rf ; on the cast by Fann^ and Domoh 
District; on the south by Narsinghpur District and the Native State 
fif Bhopdl; and on the n-cst by the Stales of Hhopdl ;uid Gwalior- 
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The DLstrict is narrowest at its south-eastern paractr 
and slopes towards the north-east, gradually extend¬ 
ing in width until it culminates In the heights over¬ 
looking the Bundelkhand plain. The country generally is undulating, 
with numerous Isolated hills. The most open parts are the plain 
foimirtg the Khurai ArAr;/ on the north-west, and that which consists 
of the Garhakota, Rehll, and l>ooi1 ^rgafias on the south-east. East 
of the Khurai /aAst/, which is se[iurated. from Saitgor ai>d BancD by 
a low range of hills* the character of the country is very broken, low 
flai-tdpped hills rising from Ute pUfn in all directions, some covered 
with trees, others stony and barren. On the south-east and norlh-ea.-il 
of the District lie thick belts of forest. 'I’hu drainage of the country’ 


is aliuost entirely to the north and east, the watershed of the Narbudi 
commencing only from the summit of the range immediately over¬ 
looking it. The principal rivers are the Soxau, the Bch-O-S the 
Dkasax, the Blno, and the Bih-wa. Of these, the Sonilr, Eewas, and 
Dho-idn How from south-west to north-east, the course of the lost 
named being more northerly than that of the other two. 'Fhe filira 
Hows through the extreme west of the District, and the Betwa marks 
for some distance the border seiramiing the northern portion of the 
Khurai /aAfJ/ fnim the Stale of Gwrdion 'Fwo small iitreanis, the 
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Hininj and Sirtdhor, Lake then rise in the Deori /mtguna qf the Rehli 
iahsif and flow south to the NarbodiL 

The greater [jari v( the D'iairjct is co^^ered by the Deccan ttapj hut 
there are two great Inliers of Vindhjun sandstone, one to the north 
running down nearly as far as iSaugor, and the other to the cast extend¬ 
ing from near Garhhkoli to beyond SurkhL ^'o the east or south-t^t 
of Saugor the infra'irappean or [ jnieta Ifnrqstonc is largely developed. 
Calcare< 3 ua inter trappean Ennds with fussilLied shells and plants alito 
occur largely near Saugor^ 

The Vindhyjin Hills are generally poorly wooded. Saugor contains 
some almost pure teaki forest in the west near Jaisinghnagar and 
Rlhatgarh, and teak mixed with other specifc dvewhere. Sandal¬ 
wood is fonnd in sniaJl areas, and bamboos Occupy the slopes of most 
of the billSf The bamboo is fairly well reproduced by seed, but the 
forests are full of dead trees, and ate in poor condition for the moti 
part. Belts of i'Mn/d or /aMt (Bti/fa /rafsd&sa) are found in the rich 
blsck soil of the open pUteauji, and of plains at the foot of the KtlLs, 
such as tbost: near Saugor. 'l 1 ie culrirated portions of the ULstrici 
are marked by the presence near villages of scattered trees or groves 
of mango, tamarii'Kl, ^mhud and fip^l 

Among wild animals, sdmbar^ nlfgjai, and spfrtted deer art numerous, 
and hog are still more commoEU Four-homed deer* harking-dceT, lod 
mouse doer are occasionally met with. Herds of antelope are fonod 
all oircr the ojjcn country, especially In the Khurai {nhstL Ganic-bitds, 
such as peafowl, SfiurTowl, sand^grouse, (Mitridges, and green pigeons, 
are fairly numerous; hut waterfowl are ivot plentiful, owing to the 
absence of tanks- Mahscor of small size are numerous in most of 
the rivetSi, and ^Ophiacip^ius j/mtArf) are caught in every 

tank. 

'I’he climate of the Dktricl is pleasant considering the latitude. 
The minimum temperature is about 41^ in the cold season, and the 
nvaximum summer heat about iia". The Ih-strict is healthy during 
the greater part of the year. The annual lainfall averages 47 iucheii. 
failures of crops appear on the whole to have been caused in cC|uai 
degree by deficiency and by excess of rainfalL 

'I’he early history of Saugor U mairaly a awlter of tradition. 'I’he 
old capital, Garh[:kahrll, J miles north of the present dly. Is sup|)Osed 
to have been founded by a Gond dynasty. I'hc 

Gonds were succeeded by a tribe of Ahirs called 

the Faulidia, to whom is attributed the foundation of the fort at Rthli, 
Some .\hir landowners still claim to be their descendants and bear the 
title of Kaa About thu Ahlr^ were su(planted by one KihUshS* 

a Rajput of Jlslaun, who took posscssitwi of Saugor and the sunound' 

ing country. tJIhllsM^s descendaxiE^ remined pouscr^sion for altoui 
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600 years,, but are Jiiucl to Imvc been deftnied by the Chfltidels ctf 
xMihobi and subjected to iributtf. 'I’he itfO liiEiaphur wtirriurs of the 
Cluindttl Rijila, Alba and Udal, jiro popular heroes, and their fifty 4 «ii 
lullles are celebrated in Allii, h still sup|Mt!i«d to live In the 

fure^lK of Onchlil, and nightly to kindle the Lamp in a temple of Dm ! 
(sn a hill in the forest. Saugor itself was founded in 1&60 by Udan 
Sha, a Dangi chief, said to bq one of XihalsM's descendanL^i, who bniU 
a small fort on the site of the present one and settled the village of 
l^irkoLit which is now |3art of the town. The grand.'jon of Udan Shi, 
I’rilbwltiat, a miuii of weak intellect, wiOi dispossessed by Chhalarsal, 
the famon.si Bundela Rajl. He was restored by the Kiji of Jaipur, but 
was again cnisted by the Muhammadan chief of Kurwai, and retired 
to Bilehrii, which with four other villages is (itill held free of revenue by 
his desccncLuits. In 1735 Saugur was taken by a nephew of Brlji Ruo, 
the Marlthl Peshw^, who left his lieutenant, Go\^d Kao Pandit* in 
charge of the conquered territory. Govind Kao paid great attention 
[u the improvement of the town and surrounding country^ 'Hie fort 
rjf Saugor as it now' stands was built by him, and the town grew into 
a city under his administration and became the capital of this part of 
the country'* Hu wtis killed in 1761 at the battle of B^ntpat, and the 
?eshw 3 gave Saugor and the surrounding country revenue free to his 
descendants, who continued to hold possession until it was ceded to 
the British. During their rule the city was sacked three times r twice 
by Am(f Kliin* Pind^ri, and once by Sindhia after a long siege in iiBr-|,. 
In jSifl Saugor wasi ceded to the British by the Peshwa, and became 
jKirt of the Saugor and Xerbudda TerrilorCS, which were for a lime 
attached to the Xorth-Western Provinces. In Marcli, 1S42, occurred 
what is known as the Bundela insurrection. 'I'wo Bundeht landholders, 
who had been served with civil court decrees^ rosue in rebellion and 
sacked several towns. They were joined by a Oond chief, and dis¬ 
affection eirtcndcd into the adjoining District O'f Narsingbpnr. In the 
foilGwIng year the revolt was put down, but the District tiad suffered 
severely and the land rtwenuc was rc^i^ with dilhcuhy for several 
years. 

In 1S5J the garrison of haugor consisted of two regiments of native 
infiintry and one of cavalry, w.‘ith a few Eurojiean gunners. Shortly 
after the commencement of the Mutiny the Eurojican rtfsidents moved 
into the fort. 'I’ht sepoys remained in their lines for a short time, when 
the 4;nd Kegimcnt and the 3rd Irregular Cavalry mutinied, the 3151 
Regiment remaining faithful* Thu two mutinous regimentis moved oft 
towards Shihgarh, a Native State to the north; the Kdjils of Shlhgarh 
and B^Lnpur then entered the District and took possession of the 
greater part of it. At the same time the NawOb of Gurht Aini|ilnt, 
a place now in BhopM, uccupiud R^hatgarh, The whole District was 
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thuii in the hands of the rebekf the Europeans holding only the town 
and fort of Saugon This state of things continued for about etght 
moulhst during which time three indecisive engtigcnients were fought. 
In February, iftaS* Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Rahatgarh with the 
Central India Field Force, defeated the rebels, and tewk the fort. 
Thence he passed nn to Barodti Naunagar, about lo milts from 
RShaigarh, where he ntel and defeated the troops of the RjljA of 
IWin|)UrT and then came into Saugor. All the rebels about Rflhatgarh 
and Rhurai now fled^ Passing through Saugor Sir Hugh Rose went 
on to GarMIcoE^, where he met ami defeated the R5jl of Shiihgarh's 
troops, and took the fort, in which the rebels had left a large qtmntUy 
of treasure and property of all kinds. He then came l>ack to Saugor 
and marched towards Jhtnsi, meeting the romaindef of the Shsbgarh 
Rlji's troops at Madanpur aivd defeating them with great slaughter. 
By the beginning of March, 135S, a regular administration was restored, 
and the police and revenue offices re-established. I’he dominions of 
the Shihgarh RajI were confiscatEd, and a part of them was added 


to Saugor District. 

Dhimoni, sg miles north of Saugot, contains a large fort almost in 
ruins and sunounded by jungle. At Rhiml^sa, 42 miles northwest of 
Saugor, and the old head-quarter? of the Khurai fiiAsUf are situated 
a fort and a Muhammadan tomb, the walls of the latter being of per¬ 
forated screen-work. Of the numerous other forts in the Ifistnict, the 
largest is that at Rjhatgarh, 25 miles west of Saugor, which is ascribed 
to the Muhammud/m rolers of Bhopih The outer walls consist of 36 
enormouii round towers, some of which were used as dwellings, con¬ 
nected by curtain vialls and enclosing a space of acres. 'I ithin in 
a palace callrtl the B:ldal Mahah or ‘cloud palace/ from its great 
height. There are also forts at Reblt, Garkakot^, RmraAi, Dzoal, 
and Jaisinghiiiigar, with masonry vndls jMotficted by rnassive towers; 
but these are now for the most part in ruins. 

At the Census of 1901, Saugor contained 5 towns^SAUCOBi Gar ha- 
kota, Etawa, Rhurai, and DEonf^aud ii9J4 villages, fhe popu¬ 
lation at the last throe enumeratkms has been as ppp^jution. 
follows t (t88i) 5^4+95® t (1&91) 59^743 ; 

471,046. Both in i8Sr and t&gi the rate of increase was fax tjclow 
that of the Province as a whole, owing to a long succession of partially 
tmfavoucahle seasons, which retarded the natural increase of population 
also Caused U- certain aitiOlinl of cniJjfral-ion to Ccfitrul ^ 
Between 18^1 and 1901 Saugor with Damoh suffered from a more 
disastrous succession of failures of crops ihoji any other part of the 
Province. In 1903 a tract of ii vtllsgcs with some Govemnvent 
'wa* tnmsferred from Saugor to Narsinghpur, and the corrected total^ 
<trea and population are ^963 square milca and 469,479 persons. Th* 
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statistof (a^uUiion in 1901 givcti Iisitii; been adjusted! on 

accitjunl of thiji tninsfer;^ — 
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About 87 per cent of the |>opulation arc Hindus, and 4 per tent, 
AnimisOi, the latter propi'urtion being verj^ l(m in comparison with that for 
the Province as a whole. Muhammadans number ^3^215^ or 5: percent, 
of the population, but 13,000 of these live in towns. There are more 
than 15,000 Jains in the TJL&trict, or nearly a third of the total number 
in tlie province. 'Fhe language of Saugor is the Hunddl dialect of 
Western Hindt, which is spolcen by almost the whole population. Only 
3iSoo persons speate Urdd and 6,500 Marathi. It is noticeabk that the 
MadithT spoken m Saugor is the pure form of the language btrtonging 
to Poona, and not the NJgpur dialect. The forest tribes have entirely 
nbonidoncd their onn languages. 

The principal landholding castes in the District arc Praliman.N, Din- 
gis, IxxlhLs, Kurnils, and Bundell Rilj|>uts, Brilhmaiia (41,000), who 
constitute nearly 9 per cent, of the populutian, have come from the 
north and west of Indio. The north country' BrrEhmans have Itecn in 
the District longest, and the MarUtliAs immigrated at the lime when it 
came under their rule. The DSngis (21,000) were formerly a domiimat 
caste, and Saugor was ifOiaetimes calletl Dln.glwira after them. They 
are principally ffid/^sdrs (landholders) and tenants, rarely labourers. 
I'Odhb (39,000) Constitute S |)er cent, of the population. T^ey htid the 
reputation of being quarrelsome and fond of display, but arc now losing 
these characteristics. Kurmls (22,000) are quiet and industrious culti* 
vators, and averse to Heigation. The BundelA Rajputs were a renowned 
freebooting tribe. They are proud and penurious to the last degree, 
and qaiek to resent the smallest slight. Even now It is said that no 
Bania dare go post a Bundcla's house without getting dow n from his pony 
and folding up his umbrella. There arc only one or tw'o Muhammadan 
landowners of any importance. Of the forest tribes Gonds number 
3 2,000, or about 4J per cent of the population, and Savaras 13,000, or 
rather less than j per cunt. The Gond Rftja of Pitehri was formerly a 
feudatory of the M;mdl 3 dynasty, holding a considerable portion of the 
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soulli the District, lioih Gotids and Savuros in this Diiiinci ire 
comparatively civili^xdj and have partial ly adopted Hirtdu usages. 
About 65 per cent^ of the total populaiion are ^upportctl by agriculture. 

Chnstians number 1,357, of whoirj 665 arc Roman Catholic^ 530 
C.uLhcrans, and 443 bcloftg to the Church of England. Of the total 
number, yfiS are natives. There are SwaJiah Lutheran and Homan 
Catholic missions, of which the former is located at Saugor and Khurai 
and the latter at ShylmpurlL EtAwa contains a. station rtf the Christuin 
MissicHii, a body with no sectarian tenets. 

'tlie prc^irlent !Kiil is a dark^oloured loam of ^'arj'ing depth, rvhich 
has been formed partly by lacustrine deposit and poitly by the disinte¬ 
gration of the trap rock, the loose partJdes of which 
are washed oJf the hills into the depmstons below. 

This soil is locally known os munii, and is much prii^cd because it is 
easily workable, and not so favourable to the growth of rank gross as the 
more clayey soil found in other ports. It covers 5^1 per cent, of the area 
under cultivation. fCShar, or good black soil, covers 3 pur dent., and 
ratyart^ or thin black soil, 10 per cent, of the area under cultivuiiofi. 
The other soils are inferior artd unsuiiabto for wheat. T he soO of the 
Khurai tahtli contains a large admiKture of clay, and hence is somewhat 
stiffirr and more difficult to work than that of Saugor and the open part 
of Rehl), The most serious obstacle to cultivation in Saugor District 
is the coarse kam grass {Snic^amm ) this rapidly invades 

black soil whert left fallow, and, w hen once it has obtained a hold, 
covers the whole field with a network of roots, and can scarcely be 
eradicated by the ordiitarj'' country plough, Kam flourishes jiarticutarly 
in the clayey srdl cjf the Khurai fttAj//, “nd during the period of adverse 
seasons has: oi’crrun large afcas of fertile land. Attempts are now being 
made to eradicate it by means of emlankinents which will keep the 
fields under wiiter during the rains. 

About 3^ square miles rjf land taken from Government forests arc 
held rm ry&iwxiH tenure; 14 square miles by revenue-free grantees ; and 
the Ijalance on the ordinary' proprietary tenure. The main 

agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, areas being in s<|uare 
mites 
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Formerly the wheat crop In Saugor District far exceeded any other. 
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In 1S9T-2 the Brea undtr wheat was Sog square miles^ but It then l>cgan 
ti> dt'cLi'rte owing to a succession of bad ^icasons^ andi felt to 153 square 
miles in 1S96-7. There has now been some recovery, and the figures 
fpr [903-4 show 466 square miles under wheats or 37 per cent, of ibe 
cropped area. Gram has been steadily growing in popularity, both 
because it has a recu;^>crativc effect on the soih and because it is a less 
expensive Crop to cultivate, [t occupies 14^’ square miles, or u percent, 
of the cTopp^ area. Linseed has been alfected by I he unrav<fUTab 1 c 
seasons no less than wheat, and now occupies 56 square miles, or 4|^ per 
ceoL of the cropped area. J<m^r has in recent years increased greatly 
in popularity, as it is a cheap foexi-crop, and very little seed i» required 
for it. At present the area under it is 171 square miles, or 14 per cent, 
of the total. AWojt covets jo square miles, or mote than 5 per cent. 
Tliere are ao square miles under cotton and a 5 under rice. TiV and 
ntfrt/i/h' (Gmssefia occupy 7a square miles. Betel-vine gar¬ 

dens ate found in Saugor, Baleh^ Sohajpur, and Joisinghtiagar, and the 
leaf of Baleh has Some reputation. 

At the time of settlement {1393^3) the cropped area amounted to 
about I,hoc square miles, but the prolonged agftcuUural depression 
reduced this in 1905 to about 1,250 square miles, k may be antici¬ 
pated that with good harvests the more valuable spring crops will con¬ 
tinue to recover the ground lost. During the recent bad seasons large 
agriciihunil loans have b«n made, the total advances between 1871 
and 1904 amounimg to more than 8 lalths. Of this total, about 
Rs, 50,000 has been remitted. I^oans for the improvement of land 
liave been taken to a much smaller e^ttent, but over Rs, 50,000 was 
advanced between 1891 and 1904 for the construction of embankments 
for wheat-fields. 

Most of the cattle in the District arc bred locally, and arc small but 
hardy, though no care is eacreised in breeding, and special bulls are 
not kept for this purpose. Superior plough-cattle are imported from 
Malwa and Gwalior, but not in large numbers. Bufialocs arc not used 
for cultivation, but they are kept for the manufactuine of 
young bulls are taken by rood to Cbhatirsgarh and sold there. Ponies 
are bred in the IXstnct, but not to so targe an extent as formerly. 'I'hcy 
are of very small size, and arc uiied both for nding and pack-carriage^ 
Since the exlcnsron of mclallcd roads the fjcople prefer to [ravel in 
bullock-carts. .Mules arc bred in small numbers for sale to the Military 
department. IXjnkcys arc used only as pack-animals by the lowest 
castes. 

Only 5f5°* acres, or i per cent, of the total under cultivaiion, were 
irrigated in 1903-4, and this area coruHsts principally of rice or garden 
Crops. Irrigation from temporary wells is common in the north of the 
Banda /oAr//, where the light soils respond more readily to it. The 
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embonkiiT^ of fiekla to hold Up moisture for wheat cuhivution is scarcely 
pcaciised at all m this District, but a few toriks have been erected lo 
|)rcvciii surface scounng on uneven lanth Some of the leadini' land¬ 
holders have, however, now adopted the practice of emljankitig their 
fields, and cKpcrmiicnUtl embankments have been consirticled by 
Government. 

GovertiTucnt forests cover 755 square iiiiles,Of miher than *9 tier 
cent, of the area of the District, There are larigc forests in the hills of 
the north and ifouth, and a series of scattered blocks Ite 

on the range running from nortli-easi lo Jionth-west. 

I’cttk, sdj {Timtina/ia tifmfRt&Sit), chhfd or palHU {/^aka /fuwiAtfffl), and 
luniboos arc the principal trees. Teak is fairly common, but the tituber 
i.H inferior. 'I’he paMs iicrub forest, found in the plains, is of an open 
nature, and the trees ure freely prepay ted by seed, but the seedlingi> are 
often destroyed by the winter frosts and by fires in the hot season. 
Among minor prodnct-'t may be noticed charcoal, which is sold to the 
iron*workers of 'rendukhedil in Nar&inghpur, aivd the jrw/*x grass 

{Ani/ropogiiff used in the mamifacture of scent. Ihe 

forests of Uundi are rich in mahud trees, which are of great value in 
limes of scarcity. 'I’he forest revcnuic in i 903''4 ’''is Ks. 47 ^°®“- 

Irort is found in the north of the Districi in Mir^pui and other 
villages of thcShflhgarh and is still imctied by native methods, 

hut the industry has greatly declined. Sandstone quan-ies occur in 
several places, from which building stone of a good quality is obtained, 
the best being at Rithatgarh and Maswilsi, just nomh of Siaugor, The 
con hen vessels made of red clay in Shlhgazh hav^a local reputation. 

Weaving and dyeing are cairicd on principally at Saugor, Kehll, 
Deon, Gourjhaniar, and Oarldikotl; brass-working at Ih'ori, Khumi, 
and .Vlilthonc; iron-work at Rfthatgarh j and the Trade and 
nemufijciure of glass bangles at Garhlkoi^ Pithorii, jjmniuuicatioijs. 
mid Rihatgarh. At PiiKoria glass beads and nidc 
phials for holding sceot are also made- Gold and silver work is pro¬ 
duced at Saugor, Khumi, and Etiwa, but many of the Sonars (gold¬ 
smiths) have fallen back on ihe manufacture of ornaments from bell- 
nictak 'J‘he h>Ql industries are getjerally, as else when: in the Province, 
m a depress condition, 'I'here aru no factories in the liistricL 

pnncipei] exports consist of food-grains, and until lately those of 
wheat were of far greater importance than all others combined. But in 
recent yeare the exports of wheat have declined almost to vanishing 
piiinti though with favourable harvests they will probably soon recover* 
At present the most important articles of exports arc the oi(seeds, 
h/jind linseed* Cotton and hemp are exported to some extent, 
in large quantities, dried meat (to Burma^ hidt;, boms ^d 
and forest produM, Betel-leaves are sent to the United 
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Provinces, and the skins and horns of antelope are sold for ornamental 
purp<j>5es. The iniiiorls are princj pally col ion plece-^-oods, kerosene oil^ 
nietah, all minor articles of hardware, jfioceries, and spices. Country 
cloth Comes pnncipally from the Ijornhay mills j unrefined sugar is im- 
^Kirtcd from the United l^rtivincds, refined sugar from Jlombtiy and 
CawiifKjre, and tobacco from Cawnporc and Bengal. Nearly all the Milt 
used comes from the Pachbhadra salt marshes in Jodhpur, 

Before the otjcning of the railway from lifna to Katni nearly the 
whole trade of Saugor District went to Karetl statirm in Natsinghpur 
District hy the Saugor-Kareli road, crossing the NarbadA at fiarmhiUi!; 
but at present the bulk of the trade of ihe District is concentnited 
at Saugor station. The three southern pnrguNns of the Kchll itikHi— 
Xiharmow, {TiOiirjhSmarf and Deorl — still send their cx|>ons to KarelL, 
white the -Shahgarh pargami jn the north of the BandA has 

a certain amount of tralflc W'ith Cawniioro by rond, I'lie branch 
line from Blna, on the Indian Midland section of the llrcsit Indiart 
Peninsula, lo Katni, on the K&st [cidian Railway, passes through the 
centre of Saugor District, 'I'ht length of this railway within the Dis¬ 
trict is 7J miles, and there are seven stations, of which Binii, Khumi, 
Saugor, aitd Shihpur are trade centres. The miifn line of the Indian 
Midland Railway from ItArsi to Cawnporc also runs through the 
north-west of the Khiinu taksU for i; miles, and the stations of 
BAinora, Btrui, Agflsodc, and KarondA are situated on it, while another 
hranch leads from Bina to Bamn, The principal roads are those 
leading from Saugor to Kareh, Rahatgarh, and Rghll, to Cawnporc 
through BandA, to Damoh through Garhlkot^, and lo JhAnsi through 
MAlthone. Of these, the Kiirell and RAhatgarh roads are metalled 
throughout, the RebM rottd for most of its length, and the Oiwnpore 
and JhAnsi roads fora few- miles out of baugor town. I'he importance 
of the Kartlr road has nrw largely decreased. The total length of 
metal]^ roads in the District Is 117 miles, and of unniotalled roads 
16a miles ^ the annual tipenditure on maintenance is about R-s. 50,000, 
A few minor roads are malnlaincd by the District council, but all others 
are in charge of the Public V\'orbi department, 1 ’he length of avenues 
of trees is 185 mites, 

Dude 3s on record ctmeeming the agticultural history ot the District 
jmor to the thirty years' settlement of 1867, but severe failures of crops 
Famine. known to have occun-cd more than once during 

the first half of the century und also in the years 
t3S4“5'^'' 1S6S—^ the autumn harvest foiled entirely owing 

to drought, and some distress was felt by- the |H>orer classes. In 
1S59, and 1S90 the harve^its were l»oor, and there was again a certain 
amount of |H-i ration. The sjjring crops were IiuIdw the average in 
1891-3, and in 1S9J-4 und 1894-’5 they faili^ almost entirely from 
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cjscciiatvt wjnicr rains. Reltef wcjrlts were opened in 1394^ but liic 
t>voplc did not resort to ibem in large nunqbet^ [n 1395 -6 bt^th 
crv\n were ngain seriously injured by drought and in 189&-7 an 
almost complete ftiilure caused severe runtine. Relief operations were 
in progress during the whole of 1397. The [olul expenditure exceeded 
ra liddssj and the ntaximunii daily number of persons on relief was 
in M:iy> 1397. In LS93-9 Saugor had a poor spring crop, 
and in 7399-1900 the auEurun crops failed entirely, though the spring 
Crops gave ai^ average out-turn. There was again fatninc in this year,, 
though far less sev'Crc in Saugor than over most of the I'rovincc^ 
Warty 11 kkha was spent cm relief, and the numberx relieved nxsc 
to 37,000 in August, 1900. 1 e will thus be seen that the flisiHct has 
lately passed through a mOtst severe and protracted period of agricul¬ 
tural deprctision. 

'I’lic executive head of the District is the Deputy-Commissioner, whif 

is also District Magistrate, with three Assistants. For administrative 

purposes the District is divided into four each ,, . , 

, ' , . L L j .L j iL . t - jj- AdminEstitlion. 

ot W‘lnch has a /iiAsiaiiir- and a atuA-fejAstfaijr, except 

bondd, which has only a An I'Aecutive Engineer and 

a Forest offiocr are stationed at SaUgOr. 

The civil judicial stoiT consists of a DistHct and a Subordinaic 
Judge, with a Alunsif at each faAsJ/, 'I'hc J divisional and Sessions 
Judge of Juhhulpore has sui>cricr dvil and crimitvat jurisdiction The 
L-rime of the District is somewhaE heavy as compared with other ports 
of the Province. Kobheries and docoitics are comparatively frequent, 
and cattlc-sieaJing and simple theft are also common ofiences. Opium 
smuggling from Ehe adjoining Native Slates is prevalent. 

Under the MartithA revenue system villages were farmed out to the 
highest hidder, and any rights or consideration which the village head- 
men may have enjoyed in the past were almost entirely eUaced. No 
legal status wus given to tenants, and the older cultivators were pro¬ 
tected only by custom, ivhich enjoined that, so long as the annual rent 
demand was paid, their tenure should be hereditary and coniinuouit, 
'rhe land revenue history of the Distriet during the period following 
the cession in tBt3 consists of a scries of abortive attempts to raise 
a revenue equal to or exceeding that of the .MarilhA government, when 
the people had become impoverished by the esacltons of tlxai govem- 
ment during the last period of its rule, and by the dcirredatioiis of the 
Pitidlrifl, 'I’be demand at cession was a little short of (5 lakhs. A series 
of annual and shurt-temi .settlements ensued till 1335, when a twenty 
yiKtrs' settlement wosi made, and the revttiue fixed at Rs. 6,37,000- 
This settlement did not work well, cuid the disturbances of 1343 
sericmsly injured the District, necessitating a general reduction of 
revenue varying from 10 to 30 |>er cent, Lorgic remissions of the 
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ordinar)^ demand were oJso frequeiitly niade dujing lire currency of 
this settlement. In 1S54 ji revision of settlement was conimtnced, 
but (jwtng to the Mutiny and other causes was not convpleted through¬ 
out the District until iS6y. The eOeci of lliis settlement was to reduce 
tire revenue to R5. 4,64,coo. On this oocasion tire village headiucn 
received* according to the general policy of the Central Provinces 
Administrationr |Jroprieta.r>' and transferable rights in their villages:. 
ITie settlement was for the term of thirty years, and the ]>isLnct 
prospered, the crop|>ed area increasing from 1,040 to 1,250 square 
miles. In 1^51, after a preliminary^ cadastral survey liad been com¬ 
pleted* a new settlement ccmmcireed, but owing to interruptiomi caused 
by laarine it was not completed till 1897. The revenue then fixed 
amounted to nearly Ks. 6,98,000. In spite of the enimnced revcnite, 
the share of the ' assets * left to the pruprietors was considerably larger 
than at the former settlement. But the successive failures of crops 
have so greatly reduced both the area uuder cuUiintion and the value 
of the crops grown that the District has been unable to pay the revised 
denuindr and successive reductions have been made. The revenue 
as now fixed is Ks. 5,oo;ooo, the incidence [jer acre being R. o-io^-j 
Imawrnum R. 0-13 7, minimum R. 0-15-11); while the Incidence of 
the rental is Rs. i-j^6 (maximum Rs. 1-7, minimum R, o—lo—10). 

The land revenue and total revenue receipts in the District liave 
varied, as shown below (in thousands of rupees) :— 



isao-f. 1 

IflOO-l. 

■9PJ-+- 

IaimI itvtniK , * 

Total RVriiUc ^ 

4*43 ' 

ri^3 1 7,*? 

4.5fJ: 

bi4 

1 
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The management of tarsal al^lrs outside municipal areas Is entrusted, 
to a District council, under which, arc four local boards each having 
pnsdiction over a single tahiiL The income of the District council 
m 1 905”4 was Ri 74,000. The main items of expenditure were: 
education {Rs. 20,000)^ public worts (R^. 18,000and medical relief 
(Rs. 9,a>oo). ^ Saugoh, DeokI, and Khurai arc municipal towns. 

The sanctioned strength of the police force is 653 of all ranks. 
This includes a special reserve of 2 offtoers and 23 men, 7 mounted 
consEables, and c^tf>nmcnt police numbering 31. In proportion to 
area and population the police force is stronger In Saugor than in 
miy other District of the Central IVcnruncesv owing to the fact that k 
IS surrounded by Xativc Slates and thieves and ducuits find it easy 
to escape aCTOss the border, 'fhere are 1,523 village watchmen for 
b 9'*9 inhabited towns and villages, Saugor has a first-closs District 
Jail, with accomnrodetion for 145 male and 23 fcniale prisoners. The 
average daily number of prisoners in 1904 was gt. 
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In respect of education Saugor stands sitth Among the ULitricLi 
of the Cenintl Provinces, 7 7 ptr cent, of its male population being 
able to read and write. Only 919 feimJes were returned as liiciate 
in J901; but this is probably an understateinent» as the people object 
to admitting that their women can read and write. Statistics of the 
number of pupils under instruttion are as follow^i* (ifiSo-i) 5,255; 
(1S90-1) 5,959 i (t 9 « 5"0 and (1903-+) 8^401, of whom 1,331 

n ere girls. Owing to the prevalence of famine in J900—1 the number^ 
were reduced, but a great advance has l>cen made since, I he educa 
tional institutions comprise' a tiovemrnent high school at Saugor 
20 middle and ti j primary scliools. Notwithstanding the small num¬ 
ber of Its women shown by the Census a.*: literate, Saugor is one of the 
most advanced Districts in the Pmvbce in respect of female education. 
The expenditure cm education in 1903-4 was Hs, 74,000, of which 
Ks. 67,000 w'M provided from Provincial and Local funds and 
ks. 7,000 by fees. 

The District has 8 dispensarie-si, with accommodation for 97 in¬ 
patients;. The total attendance at all of them in 1904 was 71,166 
persotM, including 653 in-patients, and 1,549 operadons were per¬ 
formed- The ejtj>enditurc was Rs. 15,000, chiefly derived from Lfjcal 
funds; and they |>u£scss Rs. 6,goo invested capital 

Vaceiriaiion is compulsory only in the munidjXil towns of Saugor, 
Khurui, and Deoil Jn 1903-4 the number of perstms jiuccessfully 
vaccinated was 34 jjcr r,ooo of the population of the Disitriet. 

[E, De Brett, (r^oi); E. V. Russell, Disfn'ff 

Ga^fiffr (190 7 ) l ] 

Saugor Tah^. —Head-quarters Ar^xf/ of Saitgor District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 23®^ 31' and 24“ 1' X. and 78* 14^^ and 
79” K, with an area of 1,064 rttl^c miles. Tlic population 
decreased from 207,456 in 1891 to 166,399 density 

m the biter year was 156 persons per square miJcv or considerably 
above the District averagei I’he /nAn/ contains one town, Sauoor 
( population, 42,330), the District and bead-quarters t and 515 

inhabited villages. Excluding 1 24 square miles of Government forest, 
57 pet cent, of the available area b oiccu|Med for cultivation. The 
cultivated arisi in 1903-4 was 435 square miles. The demand for 
land revenue in the same year was Rs. 185,000^ and for cesses 
ks. 19,000. The lie of the country is undulating, and stretches 
°f good cultivable land alternate with small hills and patches of 
futesL 

Saugor To^n, —Head-quarters of the District and /aiisl/ of the 
Same name in the Central Provinces, situaicd in 23^ 5*^ 

45 ^ with a station on the Rfna-KatnJ connexion of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 654 miles from Bombay and 760 from 
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CiUcutta. Its population (1901) is 4^i3SO, iiicluciing the caiitonuiuni 
(iG,9J^)^ Buici it iii the third largest town in the Province* '["he popu¬ 
lation m 1901 indudcil Hindus, 3,286 .Muliarnmadans, 1,037 

JaitiSy and 762 ChnsLi{in:s, of whom 406 were Europeans and ivuru- 
sians. The population in 1872 wm 45,655 : in iSSi* 44,461 ; emd in 
1891,44,676, The garrison consists of one Mative cavidry and one 
Native infan[f>' regiment a detachment of British infantry, and a field 
batter)'* 

Saugor Li fiupfjosed. to be the Sageda of Ptolemy, The name is 
deni'ed from saj^ar, "a bke,^ after the large lake round which it is 
built* The town is picturest|uely situated on spurs of the V'jndhjan 
Hilts, which surround the late on three sides and reach an elcvaliiui 
of about 2^000 feet, ^ugur has an old fort e]>Lteiiiding over an area 
of siK acres, which was built hy the Marflthls, and which the European 
residents held for sevcnrl months in 1857, controlling the town while 
the surrounding country’ was in the hands of the rebels, i\ mutild- 
{lality was constfluted in 1S67, The ntuniidpal receipts during the 
deeade ending 1901 ai'eraged Rs. 77,600, In 1 903-4 the income was 
Rs, 75,000, the main head of receipt being octroi, while wtuer-supply 
and conservancy form the largest items of expendityre, which amounted 
to Rs, 73,000 in the same year. The receipts of the cantonment fund 
in 1903-4 were Ks. 26,000, Baugor is not a growing tow-n, and each 
Census has shown its [Kipulatiou as cither siatiouuaty nr slowly declining- 
It has no factories j and the industries of W'eaving^ brass-w'orking, oil' 
pressing, and the manufacture of gold and silver ornament^, w hich 
formerly contributed substantially to its wealth, are now declining. 
There E a printing press with Hindi type. The high school at 
Saugof was established in r8iS by Captain Ibton of tbe EengstJ 
Artillery from his private funds ftnd su^ijiorted by a Marathi gentle¬ 
man, Rao Krishna Raa Lord William Bentmck on his visit to Baugor 
Was so struck by the public spirit displayed by the latter genileman 
that he invited him to Calcutta and presented him with a gold medal 
an<l an estate of the value of Rs* j,.ooo a year. 'I’hc school w'as suhse- 
ciuently removed to Jubbulpurt, but wai, re-established at Baugor in 
1885. I he town contains various branch and mission schools, three 
dis|)cnsarieSf and a veterinary dtspensat)’. A station of the Bwedlsh 
Lutheran Mission has been establiihed here. 

Saugor Island. — Island at the mouth of the Hooghly river* 
Bengal, Sa Saquh. 

SaundattbYellamma* —A joint municipality in Bclgaum District, 
Bom bay* including the town Saundatti (W/* ‘ the sweet¬ 
smelling'), the head quarters of the I'arasgad situated in 

15* 46 N, and 75'^ 7* E.* and Yellammo* a famous hill of pilgrimage 
5^ miles Euuth-ea:»t of the former* Population (1901), Saurt^ 
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datci js an iniportatit ccnire of [rude. The tovvn cummunded by 
an old fort in lolernble reptur. About a mites to the south are the 
ruim of an extensive hilt fort called l^^irasgud, from vrhich the fiiiaka 
deriv(!s its nanie^ 'fhe rnuiiidpnlitjr, established hi jBj 6, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs* 11,400 In 
*9®3“4 Incotne was Ri, j 0,600. The low 11 was fonrtcrly the strong¬ 

hold of the Ratta chiefs (^75 “*It conlaiiu a Subortlinaie Judge's 
courts a dispensary, and a municipal middle school, besides five other 
schools with 363 pupils and u girls’ school with 35, 

\ellamtna hill takes its name from a shrine of the goddess Vellamnsa 
which is held in great ververation. throughout the Bombay Carnatic. 
About ioo,H>oo pilgrims visti the shrine annually, women piedomi' 
natiiig^ and many of them come froriii great distances. On their way to 
the hill they give utterance repeatedly to u Jong-drawn cry, ‘At Vt!' 
lamrnQ—okT which resounds along the high rtjads for miles as it is 
taken up by successive bands of pilgrims, 'I'he shrine h built in the 
Ijed of the Samwatl stream, a tributary' of the MalpraUlm. Though 
locally said to be about two thousand years old, the temple, exclud¬ 
ing the sanctuary^ npptairs to hare been built in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, on the site of an older building dating from the 
thirteenth. The temple stands in the middle of a courtyard sur, 
rouinled by arcades of pointed arches. Fairs are held in honour of 
die goddess at the full moon of April-May and November-December. 
A tax of half an anrui is levied from each pilgrim, hringing in 2 revenue 
of about Ks, 5,000 to the municipality, in the early day's of British 
rule women came to I he shrine n^ed to pray fot children or for the 
cure of skin disease. Hook-swirtging wa? commonly practised at the 
shrine, and 175 persons were swung in iRj4- Both of these prac¬ 
tices have Ijeen divcontinuedH Nothing is known of the origin of the 
shrine, 

Saurath.— Village in the .MwdhuhanI subdivision of Datbhanga 
Ihsiricl, Bengal, situated in ah* 24' X* and 86* 3^ ^ Fupulatiori 
(1901), 2,ci6a. It is famous for the mi/a (religious fair) which takes 
place annual])' in June or J'ily. when large numbers of Brithtnans 
ansemble to settle their children’s marrlagcii, A fine temple to 
Mahsdeo was built in 1U45 by the Datbhangi RiJ. 

Sausar Tahsih— Souiheiti AtAri/ of Chhindwita Districli Central 
Provinces, lying between 21* 2S'' and ar* 55' X- aud 7S* la' and 
?9* 16* E,, with un ateu of 1*103 s^iuare miles. The population in 
1901 w;is iji,i4S, compared with 120,451 1S91. The density 

la I ro persons per square mile. The Aiktt/ contains three towns 
Sausar (popuhitioTit 4:17^5)* the head-quarterSj Moho-vos 
•ind PANDH^;ft^’A (3,904) —and 3S3 inhitbiied villages. Excluding 
331 square miles of Government foreai, 61 per cent- of the available 
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art-a is occupied for cuEiivaitom The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
4 J 7 square mik's. The demand for land revenue in the same year 
was Rs. 1,15,000, and for otisses Ha. 14^000. The iahsll con^ista of 
A tract of undulattnj; country lying below the Sat[>ura range, covered 
with light shallow soil, and is ouc of the chief cotton-growing areas 
of the Province. 

Saiisar Town.— Head-quart ers of the Aiii/r/ of the snme name, 
Chhlndw'ira District, Cratral Provii^ces, sitiintcd In 31® 40^ X. and 
73^ 43 '' on the Chhindwi^ra'Nagpur rood, 33 miles from Chhi'iid- 
wira town and 46 from Nagpur. Population (1901), 4,735, Sausar 
was created a municipality in 1S67. 'I’hc municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1^700. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 2,000, principally derived from a house lax. Cotioti hand- 
weaving is the only industry', Sausar possusses ati English middle 
school and a disi>cnaarj\ A weekly ca{ile-fhi> h held at Berdr, a mile 
from the ttj-wn. 

S&vdJl, — 1 own in the Baroda Earoda State. *5^ Savli, 

S&vandurga. - A conspicuous fortified hill, 4,024 feet high, in 
the w«L of Bangulore District, Mysore, situated in 11® 55' N. and 
77° i 3 ' E. It is an enormous bare dome-shaped mass of granite, the 
summit f:on;iisting of two peaks separated by a chasm, Kieh well sup- 
plied with w'ater. It was first fortified m 1543 by an officer of the 
' ijayanagar kings. The chief of Bangalore next acquired it, with 
Mjgadi, about 1570, and in his family it remained till taken by 
Mysore in 1723. Its capture by the British under I^ord Cornwallis 
in 1791 W'as a memorable exploit, h is now deserted, and surrounded 
on all sides with heavy foresL 

Sfivatitv&dl State (or Siwontwari),—State in Bombay, lying 
between ts* 33^ and 16* 14^ N. and 73“ 37' and 74* 23' E., with 
an area of 935 square miles. It Is bounded on the north atid west 
by the British Disirtci trf" Ratn^iri; on the cast by the Western 
Chats f and on the south by the Portuguese territory of Goa. 'I’he 
general a-vp»ect of the country is strikingly picturesque; From the sea- 
PhTsIcal to the foot of the f Jhfiis a distance varying 

aspects. *5 densely wooded biHsr and, 

in the valleys, ^rdens and groves of coco-nut and 
(irf?ca-nut palms. Spurs and isolated peaks ruiing from 300 to 3,000 
feet above the plain form strong rutural fastnesses, isome of which, 
like Manohltr and Mansaniosh, arc said to have been fortified many 
centuries ago. I he chief streams are [he KArli on the north and the 
Terek hoi on the south,, w-hich open out into creeks. Both are navi¬ 
gable for small native craft—the Tcrekhol for about 15 and the Kfirli 
for about 14 miles. 

The S^vajitv^di State is composed for the most part of melarnorphic 
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rocks tmt at the northern part a considerable quantity of trap is found, 
and on the west a narrow hand of lateritc. These with the GhlLs on 
the east form physical features which sen'e as a sort of mivmX besun- 
dan' to the countn-. I'he great metomorphic spurs which run out 
west from under the mural temrinaibn of the Deccan trap at the 
GhAts extend to varying distances, and either end abruptly or break 
Into clusters of lower hills. 'I'lic intervening country is Iqw and 
covered with tlitcfcer soil than is usually the case in the Konkan j 
this renders Sdvantvadi more open to cultivation than the barren 
Interne plateau to the west and north. Ilicre are a few insienifionnt 
outliers of the Kal&dgi (Guddapah) scries. 

Tigers leopards, bears, bison, deer, wild hog, wild dogs, jackals 
foxes and hyenas are fountL Snakes are common. In the Ghflt 
tracts the Slate contains good leak; and btack-wftod, nift, and 
jamba are common. Near tlie sea, jack-wood, mangov bhirand {Gar- 
fiftm rWjrVflr), coco-nut palms, and cashew-nut are plentiful. 

The climate is hundd and relaxing, with a heavy rainfall, the average 
annual fall being 150 inches. April is the hottest month in the year; 
in May a strong sea-bretnei the precursm of the south-west nsoruvwn, 
tempers the heat. The tempemture nses to too® in .\ray and (alU itj 
in January, 

Early inscriptions show that from the sixth to the eighth centuries 
the Chalukyas ruled over Sivantvfidi. In the lenth ccnluty the rulers 
were Vadavas. In the thirteenth ccnluiy' the Chi- 
lukyas were again in power. At the close of the four- '* 
leenih cenlury' S^Lvonlvldi was under an officer of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty, .'Vboui the middle of the fifteenth century it formed part 
of a powerful Brahman dynasty. On the establishment of the Bijlpur 
power at the close of the fifteenth century, Slvantx’ldi became part of 
the territory of thase kings. In about [554 one ^^lng BlAunt of the 
Bhonsla family rtvolled from Bijipur, and making Hodowra, a small 
village 9 miles from Vddi, his headquarters, defeated the troops sent 
agaimit him, and maintained his independence during his lifetime. 
After his death his successors again Iwcame feudatories of the Bijiput 
tings. 

The chief who finally freed hit country from the Muhammadan 
yoke was Khcm Savant Bhonslo, who ruled from 1627 to He 

^ succeeded by his «ion Som Si van t, who, after ruling for eighteen 
raonihs, was succeeded by bis brother, f^akhanr Sivant UTicn the 
pewer of Six’ajt seemed in the srscendant (1650), l^kham Sivant 
iendere<| him allegiance, and was confinned as Sar Dcaai of the 
whole Southern Konkan, Dying in 1665, Lakham was succeeded by 
his brother, Phond Situnt, who, after rulirg for ten years, wai 
succeedcHi by his son, Khem Sivant 11 . This chief, by aiding the 
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Muglials in ihcir struggles with SivajI, and mjiting frequcni raldfi 
acrxjss the Goa frontier, added donsidembiy to his territory ; and sub¬ 
sequently, having stiip|>orted Sirajl's grandson SahCL in his contest 
with the R4ja of fColhiptir, he was confirmed in his possessions. It 
was during the time of KhenVs successor (1709-37) that the Si van t- 
vidt State first entered into relations with the British Government. 
.\ treaty was concluded between them agaimt the piratical chiefiain, 
KanhojI Angrii of Koliba. 

'fhe chief, who ruled from 1755 to 1S03 under the name of Khcm 
S5>>fuit the Great, married in 1763 the daughter of Jsyijf Sindhia ; and 
consequently the title of Raja Bahadur was conferred upon him by the 
emperor of Delhi, The Rija of Knlhipur, envious of this honour, 
made a descent on and captured several hill fortresses, which 

Were, however, through Sindhia’s infiuence, subsequently restored. 
The rule of Khem Savant, who, not content with wars on land, also 
toolt to piracyt contest against Kolhipur, the J'e^hwa, 

the Portuguese, and the British, Khem Sivant died childless in 1803 ; 
and the contest for the succession was not deckled till 1805* when 
Khcm isivant's widow Ijsksihmf Bai adopted a child, Rilmchandm 
Sivant, Bhau Sihib. This child fivM for three yfiirti, and was 
then strangled in bed. Phemd Savant, a minor, was chosen to 
fill his place. During these years of disorder the ports swarmed with 
pirates. So severely did British commerce suffer, that in j 8 j 3 Phond 
Slvant was forced to enter into a treaty ceding the port of Vengurk 
to the British, and engaging to give up all his vessels of war. Soon 
after the Conclusion Cif this treaty, Phond Sa^-ant III died, and was 
succeeded by his son Kliem Savant IV', a child of cighL iTib 
chief, when he came of age, proved unable to manage his State, arid, 
after several revolutiotii; and much disturbance, at ta.'.t in i8j8 agreed 
to make over the administration to the British Government. After 
this, rcl^ellion twice broke out (in 1839 aiwl i844)» but the dtsturbauces 
were soon Suppressed, and the country has sinco remained quiet. The 
Stale was esncntually restored in i&fii, on the chief undertaking to 
defray the cost (5^ lakhs) of the last rebellion, to pay a succession fee 
of one year’s revenue, to protect his subjects, and lo meet the expense 
of a British Resident and his establishment. 

The chief, a Xfudlihl by caste and styled Sar Desai, is entitled to 
a .salute of 9 gunsw His family holds a sariad authorizing adoption, 
and in point of successiun follows the rule of primogeniture. 

The population numbered 190,81.1^ * 74 + 43^3 1S81 t 

193,948 in 1891; and 117,733 in 1901. The State cotitaina one town, 
Vivni, and 336 villages; and the den.'iity is 335 
Population. square mile, Hindus form 94 fier cent. 

of the total, and there arc 5,634 Musalmins and Si4*o Chrisiimis. 
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Hindus the chief castes arc Hf^hnians {14,000), who nrc of the 
Karh^dc, Kud.\ldc$lcar, and Shensi subcastes; JJliandiiris, or loddy 
drawers {;5,000); MaTHttiM (117,000), who are lurigcly cultivators j 
Vlnls, or traders (13^000); and Mahflrs, or bw-caste watchmen and 
liliourcr?; {r3,ooo). The ?i»[tisalin 3 na describe themselves as Shaikhs 
(4,000)^ Native CIvnstians are almost entirely Roman C'^tholicsj the 
only misston in the State being the Portugiresc Caiholtc Mtvsion, 
They have increased from r,ooo to 5,400 in the last fifty years. *J'he 
common langUfige i!> the Konkanl dialect of Mardthi^ The sturdy 
and docile MariiihlE of the State are favourite recruits for the tndian 
army, ITvcy also supply much of the imnugmnt labour in the adjacent 
Hriiish Districts during the ctrlttvaling reason. Of the total pofjulation, 
74 per cenL arc supported by agricutturcr 

The soil is chieSy light, ,ind mixed with stone and gravel, and not 

suitable for the better class of crops. Of the total area of arable land, 

504 square miles, 351 square miles were cultivated ^ , . 
r ^ , X ,, , Aflrfmlture. 

Ill 1903^-4: namely, nce 97 square miles, garden 

land 10 square miles, and varkat or hill drops Tt4 square miles. The 

staple crop is rice; but the quantity grown is not sufficient for the 

wants of the people, and a good deal is imported. Excepting rice, 

none but the (Toorscst grains and iHilses are raised. A Bpccies of 

oilseed, tUy heutp, and biack and red (icpper, are also grown, but 

neither cotton nor tobacco* Both soil and climate are against the 

cultivation of wheat and otitcr supenor grains. For these, the people 

have to look tO' the country' east of the Ghits, whence during the fair 

sca-son, from Octolicr to June, large stipplies are roceivc'd, 

SivantvMi, with an area of 54 square mites of forest lands, is ricli 
it 3 v'aluable teak* Iron cire of fair quality is found in the neighExiurhood 
of the Rjim ghat and alijo near Datioli in the At'estem Ghfits. It is 
worked on a very small scalCt which does not suffice even for the loc^l 
demand. The Aker stone, a slate-coloured talc-schistj cstremely hardi, 
comiMCtr find heavy', is unrivalled for building purposes. I.aterite is 
quarried in many' places. Talc of inferior quality w found at K-udlwal 
and in other parts of the Btale* 

Salt of an inferior kind tras once manufaetured, but the salt works 
have been abolished. The principal industries of the Slate consist of 
gold and silv'er embroidery w'ork on iKJlh leather and 
cloth 7 fans, baskets, and boxes of khi^t-khas grass, ^puiJ^uaiatbiis, 
Ornamented with gold thread and beetles’ wings: 
lacquered toys, and plflymg“cards ; and draw tng-room ornaments carved 
from the horn of the bulfalo and hjson. A pottery estahlishtnent for 
the manufaeture of tiles is now' at w-ork in the State, and in 1905-4 
a factory' wtts established in the jail for extracting plantain and aloe 
fibre. Before the construction of the Scuthfim Mahratia Railway 
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a coflstderable imnsil trade existed between Belgaum and Vengurk. 
The trade is now puircly local, the imports being valued at 5^ lakhs 
and the exports at Rs. 1,500. 

There arc no railways; but an excellent trunk road from the seaport 
of Vengurk passes through the State, leading by an easy gradient over 
the W'estem Gh^ to Belgaum. 'ITie other chief lints of communica¬ 
tion with the Dccean are the R-lm gAat, the Talkat gM/, and the 
Rhonda gAat In 1904 a branch njad to Mfllewad was constructed to 
facilitate the sea-btjme trade via Araonda. 

In 1791 the rain failed shortly after the country' had been plundered 
by the Kija of Kolhapur, and scarcity ensued- In 1811 excessive 
rain destroyed the crops. The State is liable to local floods caused 
by the rapid falling and o^erdowing of its mountain streams. In 
1883-4 some damage to the crops was done by locusts, and again in 
1902-3 and 1903-4. 

For administrative purpascs the area of the State is divided into 
the three subdivisions of Vadi, Eldnda, and Kudilh Under the su^jer- 
. , . vision of the Political Agent, who is aided by an 

Adnunistrabdn. Agent, the revenue and magisHerial 

charge of each of these fiscal subdivkioos is placed in the hands of an 
officer styled Appeals in revenue matters lie from the 

political Agent to the Commissioner, Southern Divisinn. Ij.nd is 
divided into four classes : namely, State, alienated, rented, and fy'ofufa/ir 
State lands are either crown lands or |yrivatc landSr the latter being the 
personal property of the chief. Both classes arc managed by the 
Tcvenuo officials, and arc let to the highest bidder for a fixed term of 
years. Alienated lands ate classed as t/rafn, held free either In per- 
jjctuity or during the lifetime of the holder j dtisfidad^ which are rare 
and are liable only to the payment of certain cesses ; and dfvsifj or 
religtoiis lands, the produce of which is devoted to temples. Rented 
or iAfift lands ere tilled or sublet to others by the who jiays 
a certain fixed sum to the State, and in turn receives a certaiii share 
of the produce from his sub-tenants, ^jra/rviln or [osisatit-held 
knd?i |iay a fixed asjKSsmtnt, a? in British territory. 1 'he Slate 
has been survL'yed and a regukr settlement introduced since 1877. 
By its completion in 1895-6, the land revenue was increased from 
1-3 to j'7 lakhs. The rales per acre irary from i anna to 6 annas for 
*dry^ landr Bs- 5 to Rs^ 14 for garden land, and Rs. 4 to Rs, j for 
rice land. 

There are 5 civil courts exercising original jurisdiction, of which 
3 arc permanent and 2 arc temporary, 'i 1 ic of Parma presides 

over an honorary' court of Small Causes; the fifth court is that of the 
Registrar of the Small Cause Court. The Chief Judge has appellate 
jurisdiction, and the Political .Agent exercises the powers of a Higji 
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Court, TKere are nine cHminal courts, the FaKtical Agent hai-ing ihv. 
powers af a Sessions Judge. 

The revenue of the State in r (503-4 alxiut 4 3 lakbs^ chiefly 
derived from land (about 17 lakhs), iUktiri and saytr (nearly 
Ra. 60.000), forests (Rs. 35,000), and stamps (over Rs. 33,000) The 
expenditure was nearly ^ & lakhs, of whidi about lakh-s is spent as 
iiar/>ar and /ag/i {atud and cattle-breeding) grants, and fixed assign¬ 
ments amounting to Ks. 50,000. 'I'he State spends about Rs. 50,000 
annually on public works, and contributed Rs. aS,ooo in 1903-4 
towards the salaries of the Political Agent and his establishment. Up 
to 1S39 the pirkham rupee; first struck by the Btjflpur minister, was 
the standard coin. Since liven it ha.'s been replaced by the British 
rupee. 

'Fhc Slvantvldi State maintains a local corps, consisting in 1904 of 
327 men of all ratiks under a European officer, which is to be reduced 
to 250; and an unarmed police force of 137, of whom t 36 belonged 
to the permanent force and the rest were detailed from the local 
corps. The State ha-S rme -jiail, with a daily average of 43 prisoners 
m [903-4. In tiuit year the State contained 155 schools with 6,3^9 
pupils. Of thcscj one is an English school urith 261 pupils. Of the 
total population, 6-6 per cent. (f3-8 males and 08 females) w‘ere 
returned as litcmto in 1901, One hospital and 3 dispensaries are 
maintained, in which J 1,000 patients were treated in 1903-4. Hvcre 
is a lunatic asylum with 14 inmates, and a leper asylum with 7; in¬ 
mates. In the same yisar about 6,300 persons were vaccinated. 

Savajiur State. — Kative State within the limits of Dlvirwar District, 
Bombay, lying between 14* 57'and J 5® c' N. and 75® sj' arid 75" 3 S' K , 
with an estimated area of 70 square miles. The State is for the most 
part flat and treeless. In climate and fauna it does not difict from 
[he adjacent portions of DhirwSr District. I’he annual rainfall avcragirs 
a? inches. Plague broke out in 1898, and ha.-! since caused the death 
of over 4,000 persons, of whom onc-quartcr fell victims in the year 
1903-3, Xtie town of SavanQr alone lost 1,600. 

The reigning family are Musalmiliis of Paihan origin. Hie founder 
of [he family, Alxlul Rauf KhSn, oblaincd in 16S0 from the emperor 
Aurangzeb the grant of a jdi^r comprising BankSpur, Torgab and 
Azamnagar or Belgaum, wnth a command of 7,000 horse. In 1730 
the family, os deputies of the Kizflm, received additional territory, 
which the Peihv^'i seized in 1747- Iti ijBfi Tipil SuliUn, with whom 
the Nawlb was connected by nvairioge, stripped him of much territor)’^ - 
but allying himself with the hlarltbfls., the Xawib regained some part 
of it, and obtained from the Peshwi a pension of Rs. 10,000 a month. 
At the close of the k-st MarSthS tV'ar the Nawlb, whose conduct had 
been exceptionally loyal, was confirmed in his original possessions by 
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ihe British Govcmmeni, and recdifcd during his lifedmit (m oddiiionil 
yearly grant of Rs. &,oQO. The Slate pa.ys no tribute. The family 
hold* a samid authorizing adoption, and the sucoesaian foUov^s the 
rule of |>ficiipgenitiire. 

The population in r9oi wna lS,44^i, compared with t6,g7fi In 1S91, 
residing in one town,, Savajsltr, and aa v-illiiges. liindus number 
13,000, Muavlmuns 5,0*0. Of the Hindus, nearly onohalf {6,000) ate 
LingSyaU. The Mu^mSns describe themselves aa Shallths (3,000) 
and PathUns {1,0**)^ mih a few Arabs and Saiyids. About iwo-lhirds 
of the populattoti arc supported by agriculture. 

The soil of the northern, eastern, and sonaihem villages is both red 
and block, and that of the western villages is red. The principal 
crops are cotton, kulith, tur, pan^ wheat, gram, plantains:, and 

sugur-cane. Of the total area of 70 square miles, about J square miles 
are under forent, and 6 square mites arc uncultivable. The area of 
cultivable land is 62 square miles, of which 51 square miles were 
cropped in 1905-4, about j square miles being irrigated. The bctel-lcaf 
grown in the SavonUr gardens is celebrated for its superior quality, and 
has been exported in greater quantity since the opening of the Southern 
Mahralta Railway. Cotton cloths, such as dhoth^ &C,, are 

manufactured to a small extenq aivd there is some trade in grain and 
raw cotton. Thu State escaped the severity of the famine of 1899- 
jgo*, only two villages being nffuctedr 

The Collector of Dhirwar is PoliticnJ Agent for the State, his Senior 
Assistant being Assistant Politioil Agent, 'fhere are two criminal 
courts and one civil court, and the Political /Vgent has the powers ol 
a District Judge. The Stale law* are modelled on those of British 
territory. 

The revenue is about one lakh, chiefly derived from land. The 
State levies no customs or transit duties. A IadcsI fund cess of out 
anna is levied from nil landholders. The survey settlement introduced 
in tSyo-i was revised in 1895, and the revised rates were levied in 
iSg6-7, The originDl revenue demand of Rs. 75,5ao was increased 
to Rs. 90,463. The actual demand in 19*3-4 was Ks. 61,991, in¬ 
cluding a quit-rent of Rs. 6 , 3 o 3 , but excluding the assessment on 
/ffUAv, waste, and forest lands. The rates per acre vary from 4 annas 
to Hi 5-5 for *dry' land, K. i to Rs. 12 for rico land, and Rs. 3 
Rs. 24 for garden land. The police force oonsuts of 48 men. The 
Stale contains 1 1 schools with 548 pupils. The dispensary at Sa^'tmilr 
treated 12,000 persons in 1903-4, and 502 persons were vaccinated m 
the same yean 

Savatiur Town,— Capital of the Stale of Savanur, Bombay, 
40 miles south-east of Dhirwar, situated In 14" 58' N. and 75 ° ^ 

Population (jgoi), 9,796, The town covers on Euea of three-quarters 
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of a mite and ts eadoscd by n ditch, with eastit gates, now falling mia 
ruins. Between iS6S and the iouti was greatly Improved^ ihe 
toads ^ridened and metalled, and many old wells and ponds repaired- 
'Hie municipal income is about Rs. j,7». There art 5 schools with 
403 pupils, including u6 girls, and a ctass for drawing miU carpentry* 
The town contains & dispensary* The chief objects of interest are the 
Nawab'^s palace, numerous mosques, a ^^alshrmt'a religious establish¬ 
ment, and the Wi/M of Sri Satya Bodhasft'tmi. 

S&vda. Town in the RJlver fa/vAa of East Kh&ndesh District 
Bombay, situated in g' N, and 75" 53' E, on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Population (i9or), ^,720. Savda was finally 
ceded by the Kizilm to the Peshwi in 1763, and was shortly aAcrwardi 
bestowed on SardUr RJlistc, whose daughter W3£ g^ven in mamage to 
the Peshu ^. In i 3 sa, in oonnesion with the in traduction of the 
revenue survey, a serious disturbance occurred at Sl^-da. From 10,000 
to 15,000 malcontents gathered* and were not dispersed till a dctadi- 
ment of troops arrived and arrested 59 of the ringleaders. The 
municipality, established in 18^3, had an average income during the 
decade ending igoi of Rs, 9,500* In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 9,700, The chief trade is in cotton* gmm, linseed, and wheal* 
At die weekly marltet, valuable NirnSr and Bcriir cattle arc oflered for 
sale* The town contains two cotton-gintung factories, a dispensary, 
and four schools, with 520 pupils, of which one, with 36 pupils, is 
for girls. 

Savdi* —Village in the Ron /a/tt^a of Dh^wlr District, Bombay, 
situated in 15® 39' N* imd 75'’ 4 S' about 5 miles south-west of Ron 
town. Population (rgor), 5,202. It contain;? temples of Brahma- 
dco and Narlyandco, each with an inscription; and two schools, of 
which one is for (pris. 

SlvlL— H^d-quarters of the hWuMa of the same name, Baroda 
Batoda State, situated in 22“ 34' N. and 73' 15' E. Population 
(1901), 4*687. It possesses Munslfs and niagistmte's courts, a verna¬ 
cular School, a dispensary, and local offices:, and is administered as a 
municipality, Tecei^ring an annual grant from the Estate of Rs. i,ood. 

A considerable trade in grain and cattle is carried cm, and the town is 
the commurCLal centre of a wide group of villages In the immediate 
neighbourhood are large tanks, shady trees, and Iniltful fields; at no 
great distance is the wild meAreati country of mvincs and jungles 
bi>rdering the MnhI. At one comer of the Savti tank stand two 
temples which commemorate the names of DamijI Gaikw.lr and his 
father PilajL 1 'he latter was assassinated at D-Jkor in 173^, but bis 
body was carried away from that place by his follower^ and the lost 
honours were hurriedly paid it at ^vli. The treocheroui murder, the 
invasion of .Vbhai Singb, and the hasty fimeml of the founder of the 
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GaikwSr^s hous^ mark a criats in the history of the MarSthii conquest, 
and give something of histone dignity to the unprcterwling temple 
of PiljtjU 

Saw.—South-TTcslejn township of Paiokku District, Upper Burma, 
lying between ao® 4S' and ai® 3?' N. and g4® q* and g+° so' E., along 
the eastern edge of the Chin Hills, with an area of 1,300 square miles. 
The greater part of the township lies in the basin of the Yaw, but the 
southem portion is watered by the Maw, which rises near Mount 
Victoria. The population wtis 3 i ,339 1891. and 19,868 in 1901, 

distributed in 117 villages. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Burmans, but Chins and Taungthas are also flumerous. Saw (popu- 
lation, 741), at the foot of the hills, is the heod-quAitcrs. The area 
cuhivate<l in 1903-4 w-as about 33 square miles, and the land revenue 
and f^afJi^ntida amounted to Rg. 47,000. 

Sawai Madhopur-—Head-quarters of the mmifmf and tahsii of 
the same name in the State of Jaipur, Rljputana, situated in 26" K. 
and 76° 33' E., about 76 miles south-eaat of Jaipur city. It is con- 
nected with the Riljputana-Malwa Railway lU Daosa station by a road 
running via Ulsoi, and will be tlie terminus of the Jaipui-Sawai 
MSdhopur branch now under conslmction. Population (igoi), 10,338. 
The town, which is walled, takes its name from Midho Singh, chief of 
Jaipur from 1751 to 1768, by whom it was laid out somewhat on the 
plan of the capital. There are numerous schools, including a verna¬ 
cular middle, a Jain /a/Ajiffa, and & indigenous schools attended by 
about 300 boys, besides n hospital vrtth accommodation for 4 in¬ 
patients, Copper and brass vesseLs are largely manufactured ami 
exported southwards; and there is a brisk tmde iii lacquered wooden 
articles, round playtng-catd% and the scent eitradled from the khu-AAas 
grass {Aftdns>J>ag&n mNrifattft). 

Sawantw^^rl.—State and town in Bombay. Savantvadi and 
Vadi respectively. 

Shyla State*—Slate in the ItatbiiwAi Political Agency, Bombay, 
lying between 2(“ 26' mid si" $1' N. and 71“ ta' and 71'^ 34 ^ 
an area of 333 square miles. The population in 1901 was Jii,66r, 
misiiding in one town and 38 villages. The revenue in 190J-4 
Rs. 66,000, and 59 square miles wtrru cultivated. The State ranks as 
a third-class Stale in KltliiawiHr. Sdyk is menlioned as a /lar^ana 
of Jhllawir in the Af»-i-AA^rf, hut by the eighteenth century it had 
fallen into the bands of the KAlhLs. Sheshabhai, the. son of the 
Halavad chief, took possession of Shyta in r75i, and added it to the 
jfryjj of NM.rtchSna and liya, which he hod obtained in his struggle 
for the possession of DhrAngadhra. He was succeeded by Kakobhai, 
also called Vikmatsingh (1794-1813), in whose time a permanent 
settlement of tribute was made with the British Government Hi-'^ 
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family now rules over the State. Tht title is TlilJtur; hnl the present 
chief b™ the title of Th^liur Sahib, conferred on him an a persoimJ 
distinciiortd 

Say la. Town. —Chief toisi'n of the State of the same lULnie in 
Kiihiftwar. Bombay, situated in 32® 32' N. and 71® E,, 16 mi]« 

from the Chuda tailway station, iS miles south west of Wadhwdiv on 
the bank of a large tank called Minasarowar, the excavation md 
building of which iii popularly attributed to Sidhrflj Jai Singh, the 
celebrated sovereign of .\nhilvida. Population (r9(ji), 5,3^7. Sayla 
is famous for the temple of Rlmchandra. built by Lila Blwgat, a 
Ikiniil saint who Nourished iti ih-e beginnirtg of the last contuiy* Ftwid 
is distributed daily to travellers, ascetics, and others. 'ITiere ts a brisk 
trade in cfMton and grain. 

Sayyidpore, Town in Rangjjur Disirictt Eastern Bengal and 
d\S3am. Sacopuk. 

Scinde.— Division of the Bombay Presidency. Sfi Si so. 

Sealdah.—A quarter of Calcutta. Bengal. ^ CALCtmr.A. 

Sealkoto. — District, faAst/, and town in the Lahore Division. 
Punjab. Sfn StALKor, 

Secunderftb&d —British cantonment in the Hyder¬ 

abad State, situated in 17® N, and 78® 30'' E., 6 miles north-ea^i 
of Hyderibltd city. The population of Secunderfh^d in 1901 was 
ajitl the population of lioLarum and 'rrimulghetty 12.8&B, 

Secundcrilblid. named after the NizSm Sil^indar Jib, is one of the 
largest miliiary stations in India. Thu Bntisb troops stationed here 
were formerly knOKm as the Subsidiary E'orce,, and were paid from 
the revenues of the districts ceded by the NiicSm for this purpose 
under the treaty of iSoo. 'ITic Nizim alw> agreed to maintam a Con.- 
tingcnt to act whih the Subsidiary Force in cajar cjf necearty. Thi*i 
Contingent, for the payment of which Berir was assigned to the British 
Goveriuncnt by the treaty oT (853. modified by the treaty of 1860^ had 
its head-quarters at Boltlrum. other stations being Elhchpur in Bcrir, 
and fii-e towns in the Ffydcrdbad State: namely, Auiangflbid, Htngoli. 
Jalmi, Amba (MominltbSd), and Raichdr. During the Mutiny of 1857 
an unsuccessful attempt wus made to tamper with the fidelity of the 
troops at Secunderabad. An attack on the Kesidcncy was repulsed, aitd 
ilurtng the tumbled times of 1357- S much good service was rendered 
by both the Sulisidioiy Force and the Hyderabad Crmtingent. By an 
agreement entomd into in 1903, the Contingent ceased to tsht as a 
separate forte, juid was incorporated in I he Indian army. The can- 
lonments except Aumngilljlil. were vacated, ajul Bolaiuni was merged 
in SoctirtderabSd. Thu garrison of Secunderabad and IkfUmm con¬ 
sisted in 1904 of one regiment of British and two of Naliw cavalry; 
one battery of horse and three of held uitillcry, with arnmunitkin 
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columns; iwo batEalions of Brilinh and stx regiments of Native infantr>'j 
a comjwiiiy of sappers and miners, with a proportion of mule corps and 
tninsfxjrt bearers. The combined cantonment comprises the areas of 
Secunderabad, Chilkalguda^ Bovranpalli; Begampett,. Tn’mulgherry, 
North TnmuIgberT^V and Bolarum, 

Up to 1850 the cantonment of Sccunderfbad consisted of a line of 
hairaclcs and huts, extending for a distance of three miles from east 
to west, with the artiltciy in front and on the left and the in¬ 

fantry on the rightn Since that date, howeiier, the cantonment boun¬ 
daries have been extended so as to include the areas already mentioned, 
Covering 32 square milcsr including many interspersed villages. New 
double^storcyed barraclu have been erected for the Eurt>{;>ean troopis^ 
and improved quarters for the Native troops. 

'I’be country for mites round Seeunderftbad undulates into hum¬ 
mocks^ with outcrops of underlying rock, crossed from cast to west by 
greenstone dikes. East of the cantonment are two large outcrops of 
granite and a hiU of some sice, known as MauU All, and near it another 
called Kadam RasOl from a legend that it bears an impress of the 
Prophet's fool- Shady trees lino the roads of the cantonment, and here 
and there arc clusters of date and palmyra palms ; but otherw].se the 
face of the countty is harp, with but little depth of soil on the more 
elevated spots. Rice is cultivated in the dips and villages, in most of 
which tanks have beert constructed. The water-supply from wells is 
not abundant ; and of late years the Jidimatia tank, which has not l>een 
an unqualified success, has been corulructed for the |nir|K)ae of pro¬ 
viding an adequate supply of water for the troops and civil pofiulation 
of Secunderabad. 

The climate of Secunderabad is generally healthy, though at the 
latter end of the rainy season, in September, fever is somewhat pre^it- 
lent. The rainfall varies conadcrably ; during the twenty-five years 
ending rgo;! it averaged 33 inches. 

Seebsaug&r. —^ District, subdivision, and tow'n. Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. See St 5 $AGAn. 

Seepra. —River In Mfilwa. SiraX. 

Seetamau. —State and town in Central India. See Sitauau. 

Segowlle, —Village in Cham^iiran District, Bengal. See Sagaui-I. 

Sebore — British military station and head-quarter^ of aStatt 

faAsf/ iiud of the Bhopdl Agency, situated in the Niiiamat-i-Maglirib or 
western district of BhopSl Stale, Central India, in 33" la' N- and 
77'^ s' Kr, an the Uj}ain-Bhopal Railway, r, 7 S“ above sea-level 
Populatiun 16,864, of w'hom 5,109 inhabited the native town, 

and 11,755 the military station^ the two portions forming one continu¬ 
ous Stic, near the junction of the Siwan and I^itia streams, which have 
been dammed to give an ample water-supply. 
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A riKis«iuc crectod in 1332 shi>W5 that Suhore was even al iM 
timt El placet of some 3 mportan<it In 1814 ii was the scene of the 
famous fight between Sindhia's generals, Jasuant Rao and Jean Baptiste 
KiUisc, which practically saved the city of TlhoplI from capture. The 
real importance, Itowcver, of Sehore dates from 1S1S, when, after the 
treaty made with the Bhopil Stale, it was selected as the hcad^^uariers 
of the Political officer and the newly raised local contingent. Up to 
1842 the Political officer ranked as an Agent to the Govcrnor^encral, 
but then became a Political AgcnL Schom is also the hcad-quatten: uf 
the ^Vgency Surgeon. 

In iBi&, after the treaty concluded with the NawJlh in the pretious 
year, the contingent force which the Bhopil SUie had agreed to main, 
tuin was quartered at Sehon* The HhopSl Contingent, as it was 
dKiignati>d, was supplied froni the BhopAl Stale army, defidencies be¬ 
ing made good by drafting men from the Stale regiments. 'ITiere were 
no British officers with the corps, which was directly under the orders 
of the Political officer. Tht^sc State levies, however, otijcctc'd to wearing 
uniform or undergoing |>roper discipline ^ and in 1824 iHc CcinlJngt:nt 
was ruoiganJjsed and a British officer attached as cormnandant, the force 
then consisting of JO gunners, 303 cavalryj and 674 iitfhntTy', the last 
being rearmed w ith muskets m place of matchlockSH The troops were 
employed to police the district and furnish escorts. Several reotganiKa- 
tioiis tcjok place at different periods, the miinber of British officers 
being raised to 3 in 1847. In 1857 the force consijitcd of ji gunners, 
J|5 cavalry, and 71J infantry* Most of the men were then rtreruited 
in Northern [ndia, Sikhs being enlisted in both the cavalry and in¬ 
fantry. The regiment showed symptoms of unrest at this period, but 
never rnuEinied in ferce^ and assisted in protecting the Agent to the 
Govcmor-General at Indore, and also escorted the Political .-’Lgtmi and 
European residents of Sehore to Hoshartgsiblld, to whkh pEacc they 
retired at the requ<^t of the Bcgam. The artillery served as a complete 
unit Under Sir Hugh Rose throughout the campaign* In 18591 the f<^^ 
was reconstituted as an infantry battalion and became the Dhoi^iOl l..evy. 
In 18^5 it was again reconstituted as the Bhopal BaiLalion, and in 1878 
w-as employ'cd in the AfgliAn campaign on the lineii of communication. 
In 1S97 It was brought under the orders of the Cotiimander-iii-Chief, 
and the station was included in the Kerhudda district instvad of being, 
^ hitherto, a |xjlitical cor|M, directly tinder the Oovemor Gcneriib In 
190J it was reconstituted in four double compnies of Sikhs^ Muham. 
madiurs, Rajputs, and BrUhmans, with 8 British officers and 896 rank 
and file^ and delocal wed, receiving the title of the 9ih Bhop^ Infantry; 
and in the following year, for the first lime since its creation, it was 
moved from Sehore on relief, being replaced by a regiment of the 
regular army. The Bhopal State contributes towards the upkeep of 
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the (orce^ The contHbutlDn^ onginally fixed at i+j lakhs, was finilly 
raised in 1^491 tct i'6 lakhs^ 

I'he staiion is directly under the cantiol of a Su|>erinicndent, 
acting under the PoLitica .1 uMctr, He exercises tlie |)owcr5 of a hrsi- 
Magi^itnite and Small Cause Court judge. An income of about 
Rs, 60,wo is derived from taxes on houses and lands and other mis¬ 
cellaneous Sources, which is spent on drainage, water-supply, lightings 
education, and hospitals. Tlic station has increased considerably of 
late years, and is now sui im[)ortant Lradiug centre, the yearly fair called 
the Hordaul l^ila mtAi, held in. the last week of December, being 
attended by merchants from Caw'npore, Agra, and Situgor. A high 
school, opened in 1^29, and a girL»^ :schDol, opened in 1365, both 
largely supported by the chiefs of the Agency, are nrainlained in the 
stbUion, besides a charitiible ha'rpita], a leper asylum, a d'o.f^bungaloiw 
for Europeans, two sarais for native travellers, a Protestant church, and 
a Goi^ernment post and telegraph office. I'be native town contains a 
school, a State post office, and a 

Sehw^ti SuMivision, —Subdivision of iJjkAna District, Sitid, 
Bombay, composed of the Daou, Joni, and Skhwax taiukas. 

Sehw^n Tftluka. — Taiuka of l^ftrkflna District, Sind, Bombay, 
lying between 25* 52' and a6° 2g' N. and 67® it/ and ^7* s 3 ' i 
w^th an area, of i,sj3 square miles. The population in 1901 
54 . 779 f compared with 53,574 In rfiyi. The tSIuka contains twg 
towns—S ejiwan (pupubtlon, 5.344), the head-quarters, and Bubak 
( 340®)—*uid 65 villages. Owing to its physic^ features this 
W'jih a density of only 43 |)er.sons per square mile^ i-s Jess thickly popu¬ 
lated than any other. Thu land revenue tind cesses in 1903^4 
amounted to i -6 lakhs. Sehwan is the most picturesque i 5 lakt$ in the 
District, for the hills cune south-west almost up to the Indus, while 
the Manchlvir L^ike forma its north-wfistem boundary. 'lire lands 
round the lake are irrigated by its overflow and produce excellent 
wheat, hut south of them tliere is little reg;ular cultivTition. The 
Chitawah, a meundcring stream, which enters the taiuka from the 
north and winds towards the Indus, is the chief source of irngndon 
in the north-east. The rlparuin lands of the Indus are irrigated by 
small w'atcrcourses which debouch from and again flow into the river, 
Sebw&n Town.— Head-quarters of the f^luka of the saine name 
in l 4 rkana District, Sind, Bombay, fttuated in a6“^ a 5 ‘' N. and 
67" 54' E., on a branch of the Nocth-Westem Railway, and on the 
main road frotn Kotn to Shikilrimr via DLrkSna, ^4 miles norlli-north- 
west of Kolri, and 95 miles south-south-west of Lark.lna; elevation 
above sen-level 117 feet. Population (1901), 5,244. The river Indus, 
which formerly flowed close to the town, has now quite deserted it- 
A few miles south of Schw^n, the Lakhi hills terminate abruptly, form- 
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ing ft chftriictqristic feature of [his poruon of the fafuA^j. 'riic Muhim 
niadan inhabitants lire for the niost port engaged iji h^jhing^ ihe 
Hind^ in tnldc, A section of the people are professional 
mendicants, supported by the olfen'ngs of pilgrims at thfi shrine of 
iJll Shlfibiz, The tomb containing the remains of this saint is 
enclosed in a quadmn^lar cdiftcc, covered with a dome and lantern, 
said to have been built in 135^1 having heauiifui encaustic tiles 
with Arabic inscriptions. Mirai jAni, of the Tarkhan dynastj; built 
a still larger tomb to tlvis saint, which nas completed in 1635. 'J’he 
gate mid balustrade are said to have been of hanimcred silver, the 
gift of Mir Karain Ah Kliln, 'PJIpur, who also crowned the domes 
with silver spires, 'fhe chief object, however, of aniiquarian interest 
in Schwin is the fort, ascribed to Alexander the Great, This is an 
artificial mound So or yo feet high, measuring round the .summit 
feet, and surrounded by a broken wall 'fhe interior 
is stfUHTi mth broken pottery and tiles. The mound is evidently on 
artificial structure, and the remains of several lowers are visible. The 
fortifications arc now' In disrepair. .An old Chri:'>tiairi graveyard below' 
the fort Ooniain:* a few- tombs dating from the early |)flrt of the nine, 
teentb century', SehwAn is undoulnedly a place of great antiquity. 
Iradition s^^rts that the town was in Csistence at the time of the 
first Muhonmiadon invasion of Sind by Muhammad bin KOsim Safiki, 
about A,o. yrj ; and it is believed to be the place which submitted to 
his attns after the conquest of Ncrankot, the modem HyderUbAd. 

h'he town was constituted a municipality in 1S54, and hod on 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of k-s, ij,2oo. In 
the Income was Rs. 14,000. The tranait trade Is mainly in 
wheat and rice ; and the local commerce in cloth and gmin- The 
manufactures conijirise car|>cts, coarse cloth, and pottery, 'rhe art 
of seal-engraving, which wos formerly much practised, is now extinct. 
The town contains a Subordinutc Judge's ooudi, a dispensary, and 
a middle school. 

Selkpyu,—Souihem township of Pakekto DIstriLt, Upi>er Hurmfi, 
lying between 20® 50' and 21® N, and 94° 10' and 94® 48^ E., with 
an area of 559 square miles. The level of the country rises on all 
Sides towards the centre, from which spring luimcfOUs struonu! drain, 
ipg into the Yaw ri%'er, which sweeps round the township fir^t in 
a north-castcrlly and then in a southerly course. 'I'he inliabitanis arc 
confined to thu valleys of the Yaw' and its. tributary, the Saik-cm, which 
drains the south. The hilly centre is uninhabited. The population 
4715®^ in I Syr, and Ji,ioo in 1901, distributed in 152 villages, 
Scitpyu {jiopulaiion, 1,195) ™ Irrawaddy being the head-quandts- 
rhe area cultivated In 1903^4 was 107 square miles, aitd. the land 
revenue atid tkatAtimcdti amounted tii Rs. 7^,000- 
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Sejakpur,- Petty State in Kathiawar, Bomthay. 

SembleiD- —Town in the Saidapet of Chin^^leput ItLstrict^ 

Madras^ situated in N. and So'* rd' E. Population (1901), 

^7i5^7' It lies near the PerambClr rail way station of the Madnis 
Railway and just beyond the limits of the stadias municipality, and 
within it are the PerambUr railway w'Ortshops, which employ 4,500 
hands. It is coniscquenlly almost a suburb of Madras, and betn^ 
a healthy locality, with good water, is growing rapidly in populalioru 
There is a considerable Eurasian community in the place. It contains 
ten small paper-making establishments, which give employment to 
about a dozen hands apiece. 

Sendamangalam. -Town in the Ntmakkal /dJuJk of Salem Dislnct, 
Madras, 5hituated in 11*17^ N. and t $' E. Population (1901), i3>S®4^ 
It is the third largest town in the District, but the occu^tations of the 
people are purely agricultural, and it is of little other interest. 

Sendurjana.^Town in the Morsl id/uA of Aniraott District, Bcr 4 r, 
situated in 21® N. and yfl* 6' E. Fopuliition (1901), 6 ,S 5 ow The town 
has declined in importance since 1S77, but a large i^azar is held here 
uiKC u week. 

Seohar^ {SruMrd }.—Towm in the Dhimpur ArAr// of Bijnor Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 79® 13' N. and 78® 35'^ E., on the 
main line of the Oudh and Kohitkhnnd Railway, Population (i9or), 
10,067. The town contains a police station and a handsome mosque, 
and also a branch of the American .Methodist Mission. It is adtinnts- 
terod under Act XX of 1S56, with on income of about Rs. Jtooo. Its 
trade is of some importance. A primary Kchool has 63 and five aided 
schools have 1S7 pupils^ 

SeondhA —Head-quarters of a in the Daliil State, 

Central India, situated in 36® to' N, and 78® 47'' E., on the east liank 
of the Sind river, 36 milcii from Datil town. Population (1901), 5,S4-- 
The town has been stt^ily declining in importance of late years. It 
is of old foundation, the remains of the earlier setllement lying close 
to the modem town. Seondhi was a dourishing place in the fifteenth 
century, find the fort is supposed to have been of importarKe some 
centuries bcifore. It may poasibty be the Sarua fori taken by MahmUd 
of Ghazni in the eleventh century when in pursuit of Cluuid Rai. At 
I he lieginning of the nineteenth century Paifchhat of DatiA 

gave Jtsylum at Scoiidh.1 to die mother of Daulat Roo Sindhia, wlm 
liad Red from (.Gwalior; and the fort w.is uns^uccensfully attacked on 
Sindhians behalf by RaghunEtb Rao and ficneml Perron- A school and 
a combined British and Stale post office arc situated in the town. 

Sfroni District, —District in the Jubbulpore Division of the CcutTaJ 
l^rovinocs, consisting of long narrow section of the Sdtput^ plateau 
overlooking the NarbadS valley on the north and the Nagpur plain on 
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the south, iind lying between Jt“ and ^s* 57" N\ ind ^if 19" and 
36 " 1 f E.j wtib flU area of 3+^06 square miles. It k bounded on the 
north by Nat^irrghpur and Jubbulporc Disiricia j on the eait by 
Mandll, Bal 4 ghiE, and Bljandlm; on the south by NSgpur; and on 
the west by Chhindwln, All round ibe north and north weit of the 
District the border hilts of the SatpuiA range, thickly 
fringed with forest and overlooking the Narbadi* Phnical 
separate SconI from Jubbulpore and Norsinghpur, 
except along a strip to the north-east, where the Narbada itself k the 
boundary towards Mandla, and 44 vilEages lying below the hills are 
includc-d in the District. In the extreme nonb-west also a few vilUiges 
bebw the hills belong to SennL South of Ihi; nortbem passes lies the 
I^akhnadon plateau, a rolling country of aJtcrnale ridges and bollows, 
terminating in another belt of bill and forest which leads down to the 
Waingangi. K)tcepi to the cast where an open plain stretches to the 
MandlH border, and tUonig part of the western lK>undaiy, the l-akh- 
nildon plateau is surrounded hy jungle. The Sher riTer flows through 
the centre of the plateau from east to west, and passes into Narsingh- 
pur to join the Narbada. The Temur and Soner arc other tributaries 
of the Narbadi rising in the south. To the south w'est of the I)istriet+ 
and separated from the Lakhn^don plateau by the Thel and Wairt- 
gang^ rivers, lies the Seonl Haveli, a level tract of the most fertile 
block soil in the District, extending from the line of bllU east of Scout 
town to the Chhindw^ra border. In this plateau the Woingangi rises 
at Partttbpur, a few miles south of Seonl, and Bows for some distance 
to the north until it is joined by the The! from Chhindwitra, and then 
across the District to the east, crossing the Ndgpur-JubbulpiDre road 
at Chhapflru. On the south’west the Pench separates Seoul from 
ChhjndwSra. The heights of the Seoul and Ijikhnldon plateaux arc 
about 3,000 feet above sca-lcvel, but the peak of Manor! on the western 
border of the District rises to 3,749 feet, and that of KoriEiiahlr near 
Seoul to 2,379 Seoul a line of hills runs from wtilh Ui 

north; and b^ond this lies another open tract, about aoo feet lower 
than the Seonl plain, constituting the valleys of the SSgor and Hirrl 
rivers, and containing the tmets of Ghunsor and Uarghii. Another 
line of hills separates the {Ihansor plain from live valley of the H'ain- 
gang^ which, ^tcr crossing the District from west to east, turns south 
at the point where it is joined by the I'hilnwar river fnmi MandL, 
and forms the boundary of SconT for some miles until it diverges into 
BSlAghat The vullcy of the tViiiiigangi, at first stony and broken and 
confined hy hills as tt winds round the northern spun* of the Seonl 
plateau, buccrnies afterwards an nllematloti of rich alluvial basiivti and 
narrow gorges, until just before reaching the eastern header of the 
Distrlrt it commences Its descent to the lower country, psAsing over 
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A series of rapid and d«p Stony chatmeK ovcrhuiig by walls of ;^ranitc 
200 feel bigh^ The fails of the VVamgangi and its course for the lost 
six milcs^ before its junction wnlli the ThAnwar on the border of the 
Dfsltict, may perhaps rank next io the BherjtghAt gorge of the Xar- 
bada for beauty^ of river scenery. The lower valley of the VSaingangA 
is about 400 feel below the Ghansor pktn, from which It h supanxted 
by another line of forest-clad hillSf and a narrow rice-growing strip 
along its western bank^ called the UglI tract, is included In Seonb 
In the extreme south of the Seonr fahiil a stitall area of submunlafic 
land, fomiing the nongnrtill or Klurai tract, and largely covered with 
forest, U the residence of numbers of GaolTs^ who are professional 
cattle-breeders. The BSwanthari river rises in the southern hills, and^ 
receiving the waters of numerous small streams, carries the dmlrukge of 
this area into N 3 gpur District on its way to join the Waingang.1. 

The District is covered by the Deccan trap, except on the southern 
and south-eastern Ixirders, where gneissic rocks prevail. 

'I'he forests are extensive, forming a thick bell along the northern 
and southern hilts, with numerous isolated patches in the iiiterion Jn 
the north titcy arc stunted and scanty, and the open country is bare 
of trees, and presents a bleak appearance, the villages consisting of 
squalid-looking collections of mud huts perched gencmlly on a Ijore 
ridge. In the rice Eracia, on the other hard, the vegetation is luxu¬ 
riant, and fruit trees are scattered over the open country and round 
the vilkgi::>c Ow ing to the abundance of wood the hoUiies are large 
and well-built, and surrounded by Iximboo fences enclosing small 
garden plots. The northern forests have much teak, hut usually of 
Small si/e, and there b also leak along the ^\'aingang 4 river; the forests 
in the South-east are principally comjjoscd of bamlKios. The open 
country in tlie iUUib is wooded with trees and groves of 
tia /afi/if/ia), /cwuft or ebony {Dfos/tyros a^Aaf {BtnAafittnia 

and fruit trees, such as mango and tamarind. 

Tigers and leopards are not very common \ but deer arc found in 
considerable numbers, and both land and w-atet birds are fairly fre¬ 
quent in different parts of the Dhtrict- 

Thc clintaie is cool and plcusant, excessive beat being mrety felt 
even in the summer montIts. 

1 he annual rainfall averages 5^ inches. During the thirty years 
previous to 1S96 the rainfall was only once less than 3,0 inches. In 
1867-5, Irr^uiar distribution is, however, not uncommon. 

From the inscription on a cDpper{>U(e found in Sennt combined 
with others in the Ajanta caves, it has been inferred that a tine of 
Uistorr princes, the Vakitaka dynasty, was ruling oti the 
SAtpuiA plateau from the third century a.o., the 
name of the perhaps mythical hero who founded it being given as 
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Vindhj^as^iu Little is kjiowm of this t^tynasty ejtc<jpl the njincs 
of itn prirL'Oes, ai>d the Cict that they coniracttal alliortccs Trith bet [or- 
known ruling houses^ The architectural remains at Deogarh and 
LulchnSdon may, hawctvar, be attributed to them or their sticcfissors, 
as they could not iiavc been constructed by the Gcmdi History is 
then a blank unid the sijtteenih century’, when Seohf fell under the 
duminioii of the rising Gond dynasty of Garha-Mandla. Clhansor, 
Cbauri, and DongarUtl were tl^ree of the fifty-two forts included in the 
possessions of Raja Sangrani Sah in 1550, and the territories attached 
to these matlc up the bulk of the present District. A century and 
a half afterwards the Maud Li RsjLl w’as obliged to call in the help 
of Jhdiht Buland, the Dcogarh prince, to assist in the suppresipion of 
a revoii of two PaUiln adventurers, and in return for this ceded to 
him the territories now constituting Seotrt liakht Buland came 
to take possession of his new daminions, and was engaged one day 
in a hunting piepudition near SeonI, when he was attackt’d by a 
wounded bear* An unknown PadtAn Adventurer, TJl; KhAn, came to 
his assistance and killed the bear ; and Bakht Buland was so plfctsod 
with his destcroiis courage that he made him governor of the l>Drigartal 
iJ/ifiii, then in a very unsettled condition. When Seonl, with the rest 
of the Deogarh kingdom, wus sei?x-d by Raghujt Bhonsla, Muhammad 
Rh.1n, the son of TAj KliAn, held out in DongartAl for three years 
on bolmlf of his old master; and Rnghujl finally, in admiration of his 
fidelity, appoEntcxl him governor of SeonT-Chhapaia with the title 
of Dln'iifij and his descendants continued to administer the District 
until shortly before the cession. In the beg^ning of the nineteenth 
century Chhapvlra, at that period a flourishing town with a,c>oo PathAn 
fighting men, was sacked by the PIndfiris during the absence of the 
garrison at Nlgpur and utterly ruined. A tombstone near the VVoin- 
gangl bridge still marks the site where 40,000 persons are said to have 
been buried in a common grave 

Scont became British territory in iSiS, l>eing ceded by the treaty 
^vhich followed the battle of Sftlbaldi. During the Mutiny the tran¬ 
quillity of the District was disturbed only by the revolt of a Lodhl 
landholder in the north, who joined the rebels of Jubbulporu arul 
Narsinghpur. 'fhey established themselves on some hills overlooking 
the Jubbulpore road near Sukrf, from which they ntade orcurMons 
to bum and plunder villages. The rebels were dispersed and the 
country pacified on tile arrival of the NAgpur Irregulars at the end 
of 1357, 'fhe representative of the [JlwAn family firmly suppculed 
the British GovcmaienL In iSjj the greater part of the old Kotangi 
fuAif /SeonI was transferred to BilAghAt, and 51 villages bdow the 

' According' lo uodier ■ecoiiiit, ifa? petiilifrt in ■ ballk between tb# mlc-rii 

of SeonI uni Maadli, 
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hillii tii while Seoul received accessions of 133 sdllages, 

including the Adegaon /a/ieAa from Chhindw^iat and S villages from 
MajidlS^ 

The archaeological reniains are of little importance* At Ghansor 
m ibt: Seonl inh^t are the ruins of numerous Jain temptest now only 
heaps of cut and broken stones and several Eanks. Ashlli, sS miles 
from Seonf in the Barghat tract, contains three temples built of cut 
stone without cement* 'Hicre ajc three similar temples in l^akhnldon 
and some sculptures in the AiAsi/^ BisiLpur near Kurai has an old 
temple which ts said to have been built by Sonl Rani, widow of the 
Gond Rflja Bhopat, and a favourite popular heroine- I'he ruins of her 
palace and-an old fort art also to be seen at Amodagarh near UgU 
on the Hiirl river. Along the southern spurs of the Sfitpurts:, the 
remains of a number of other Gond forts ire visible at Umargarh, 
Bhains^orh, Farlibgarh, and KohwSgarh. 

The populadon of Seont at the last three enumemtions was os 
follows; (iSSi) 335,997; 37®.7^7 i »nd (1901)327,709. ifc- 

PosaUtion “^d iSgt the District prospered, and the 

rate of increase was about the same as that for 
the Province as a whole, 'Fhe decrease of more than 1 1 per cent, 
during the last decade was due to bad Seasons and emigration to 
Assam, The principal statistics in rgoi are shown below;— 
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The Statistics of religion show that 55 per cent, of the population 
ate Hindus, 4c per cenL Animists, and about 4^ per cenL Muham' 
tnadanSr There are some large Muliammndan landlords, the paincipal 
being the representative of the fKwiii^s family, who holds a con¬ 
siderable estate, the Gondl /S/uAaj on quit-rent tenure. The people 
are for the most part imraignmts from the north-west, and rather 
more than half speak the Bundell dialect of Western HindL Urda 
is the language of nearly 11 ,oao of the Muhammadans and Kiyasths, 
and about 2o,goo persons in the south-east of the District below the 
hDls spealt Mar.alhr. The Fonwirs have a dialect of their own akin 
to Rnjlsthanl; and Gondl is spoken by 102,000 persons, or rather 
more than three^fouiths of the number of Gonds in the District. 

Gonds number 1:30,000, or 40 per cent, of the popuiation. They 
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have last many of their villa^es^ but the important estates of Sarckhl 
and DhOfna still bdong to Gond iandJords, Ahits number ji^ooo, 
Malts to,ooQi and the menia] caste of Mehtis {^cuv^is and labourers) 
19,000. Lodhts (5,000) and Kurnih arc Iraportant ctlltivatitiE 

castes* (5,000) liave now acquired over 100 vilJagei Another 

liujdholdtnjj caste are the Esgri Rajputs, who fKJssesa between 60 and 
70 villages and arc fairly prosperous. The ranwlrs (tfi.ooo) are the 
landowners in the rice ir^icts of Barghat and UglL riicy are indus 
trjgus, sldlled in irrigaiLon, and take an interest in cattle-breeding. 
About 70 per cent, of the whole population w^ere shown as dependent 
On agriculture in 1901, 

Christians num^r 1S3, of w'hotn 1155 are natives. A mission 
of the original Free Church of Scotland is maintained in the town 
of Scont. 

Over the greater part of the District the soil is fr^mied fmti, the 
decomposition of imp rock, i'he best black soil is very rare, covering 
only one per cent, of the cultmrted area; and the 
greater part of the land on tiie plateaux or in the Agncultute, 
valleys is black and brown soil tnlxcd to a greater or less extern with 
sand or Umcslone grit, which covers 49 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
There is a large quantity of inferior red ami stony land, on which only 
the mmor millets and /rV can be grown. Lastly, in the rice tracts 
of Sconi is found light sandy soil, not itself of any great fertility, but 
resfMnding readily to manure and irrigation. The land of the Sconi 
fdAsii is generally superior to that of Inakhnadon. 

About square miles are held wholly or partially free of re\‘enue, 
the greater part of this area being comprised in the largo Gondl tii/ula 
which belongs to the DfwJlti fanitly. Nearly 7,000 acres have been 
sold outright under the IV^aste Dind Rules ^ and rSo square miles, 
consisting partly of land which was formerly Government forest and 
partly of vjllagts of escheated estates, arc being settled on the r^vftcan 
system, 'fhe remaining anai is held on the ordinary ma/guEJri tenure. 
The princifjjil agricultural stallnttcs in [905-4 arc shown belowj areas 
being in square miles :— 
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The principal crops are wheat, and rica Wheat occupied 

565 square miles* or about 5 a per ceni, of the croj^>ed area, i he greater 
part being in the Havcli and Qhansor tracLi, Only 5 per cent, of the 
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fields classed os fii to gron^ wheat are embanked^ Ktidon and ^utkt, 
the light autumn milletSp were sown in 195 squnie miles, or 17 per 
cciiL of the cropped area- Rice occupied about 114 square miles, 
or S per cenu of the cropped area. It has decreased in popularity 
during [he last few years, oiling to the distribution of the ruinfall 
having been generally unfavouniblc, and the area under it at present 
is about so square miles less than at the time of settlcruent. Rice 
is genemlly transplanted, only abont 20 per cenL of the total area 
bLung sown broadcast in nomrnt years. Unseed, til and other oitseeds. 
granij lentils, tiara, JawSr, and cotton are the Other crops, fa^ear and 
cotton have lately increased in pO|>ulaTity, while the area Under hnsccd 
has greatly fallen off. 

A great deal of new land has been broken up since the settlement 
of [S64-5, the incre^tse in cuUiiOtcd area up to the last settlement 
(1S94-6) amounting to 50 per cent ik considerable proportion of the 
new land is of inferior quality and requires periodical resting fallows. 
The throccoultered sowing drill and weeding Itartow used by culth 
^-atons of the Deccan for Jotvdr have lately been introduced into -SconL 
^att'hcmp is a profitable minor crop, wliich has recently come into 
favour. No considerable sums liave been taken under the Land 
Improvement Act, the total amount borrowed between 1S94 and 
1904 being Rs. 29,000; hut nearly 3} Lakhs has bt?en advanced in 
agricultural loans. 

Cattle arc bred principally in the Kurai tract and in the north 
of the LakbnAdoii (ah^i. The Gaolfs and Colars in Runii arc pro¬ 
fess jonal cattle-breeders, and keep bulls. I^rgc white bullocks are 
reared, and sold in Kflgpur and Bernr, where they fetch Rs. 50 or 
Rs. 60 a pair as yeafling-'j. 'rhe Lakhnldon bullocks arc smaller, and 
the majority are of a grey colour. Frequently no special bulls ore kept, 
and the immature males ore allowed to mix with die cows before 
castration. Gonds and poor Muhammadans sometimes use cows for 
ploughing, especially when they arc barren. In the rice tracts buffaloes 
are used for cultis'atiou. Small ponies arc bred and arc trsed for riding 
in the liavcli, especially during the rains. Sheep ajne not numerous, 
hut considerable numbcr^i of goats are bred by ordinary agriculturists 
both for food and for religious offerings. Lakhnldon has an especially 
good breed of goats. 

About 46 square miles of rice land and 2,000 acres of sugar-cane 
and garden crop land are classed os irrigable, and this area was showm 
as Irrigated in the year of settlemenL In 1903-4 the Irrigated area 
was only 6 square miles, owing to the unfavourable rainfall, which wixs 
insufficient to fill the tanka. About i 3 square miles are irrigatetl from 
tanks and 4,000 acres from wells and other sources in a good ycar» 
Rice is watered from tanks, both by percolation and by cutting the 
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emli.tnkiner!its, Sugar-cnut^ a,nd giirden crops ojt; supplied from wells. 
There are about <550 tanks and 1,3^00 welLfp 

T he Gt>%'erTiment forests ctner an area of SsS square miles, of which 
II have been demarcated for disforestation and settlement on ryofm^ri 
tenure. They are well distributed in all pans of the 
District. Tenk and saj {TtrminaHn i&mmtosa^ are Ferati. 
the chief tinibex trees, the best teak growing in the Kunii range, where 
there are throe plantations. Bamboos are aLwi plentiful. Makua and 
lac ortf the most important minor products, llie foTLSt revenue in 
19*3-4 amounted to Rs. 63,000. 

Iron is found in the Kuraj range in the Muth of the District and whs 
formerly smelted by native method^ but tuts now |>een displaced by 
English, iron. Other depoftits tx:cur in the volley 
of the Hirtl river. In Khairl on the SSgar river, Minerals, 

33 miles from Seoni towards Mondli, eoal has been discovered, and 
a pros^ccing licence grunted. The sands of the Fachdhfir and Eli wan- 
thari rivers haii^e long been washed, for gold in insignificant quantities. 
An infenor kind of mica has lieen met with in RQkhar the Seoni- 
Nilgpur road and the hills near it. A smooth grej'ish-white chalk is 
obtointid near Ghhupara on the north bank of the WaingangSL light- 
coloured amethysts and topoioes arc found among the rocks in the 
Adc^on tract. A good hard stone 15 obtained from quarries in the 
hills and in the villages of Chakkl-Khonmria, jan^warkhedft, and Khan- 
ItarS, from which grindstones^ rolling-slabs, and mortars are made, and 
sold all over SconT and the adjoining Districts of Chhindw'am and 
Bhondam. 

The weaving of ooorsic cotton cloth is carried on in several villages, 
principally at Seonl, Bargliat, and Chhapilxa. Joior »lk cloth was 
formerly woven at Scotii, but the industry is nearly 
cxtinch Cotton cloth is dyed at Mungwani, Chha-^^^^'^f 
para, Kahani, and other vill.iges, Jf (Indian madder) 
being still used, though jt has to a large extent been supplanted by the 
■ mported German dye. At Adegaon the ameAufa cloths are dyed green 
with a mixture of madder and mynibolams. tilass bangles are made 
from imported glass at I'haonri, Plftan, and ChhapAm; and lac bangles 
at Seoni, ChhapAro, Bakhilri, and I^hnj&don. Earthen vcsiicUs are 
made in several villages, those of Rontwlm and Fachdhkr having 
H speciiil repuiatiorc "^I'hese arc universally used frw water, and also 
for the storage of such articles as. grain , and white Mulianmiadans 
and Gonds employ them as cooking vessels. Iron implements ore 
made at Piparwini in the Kurai tract from English Hrrap iron, and 
ore tised throughout the south of the District, the LakhnSdon /aAsi/ 
obtaining its liupplies from Narsinghpur and Jubbulporcv Skins are 
tanned and leatbcr'work is done at K-hawAsOu, 
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Whciit thi^ |iniici|>iiJ ; but rice if* c;<puiTtcd to Chhindn^ra 

and I he Narbitjclft vjilley^ nnd hbre is l to CalcutUi, oftcfl 

lo the value of faux or five laklijt annual ly+ Gruni and oilseeds are 
exported to sonie exlcnlt and also iht; oil of the Amar plants a variety 
of saftlowcT, which is vt-ry prickly and ls sown on the bordeta of wheat- 
liclds to keep out cuttle. The exports of forest pixducc an; leak, sa/, 
fifj'asti/ (EUrtkrtjr/ms Mtirsn/n'am) and bamboos for building, miAud oil^ 
Lie, cAitv/iJi (the fmit of /ti/iye/in\ aitd inyraholLims. (JAit 

cotton, and hides and horns are also exported- Sal t comes principally 
from the niarshes near Ahmadiibld ajtd to a less extent from Bonibayi 
Both sugar und gur sue obtaiiircd frona the United I'rovinces, and the 
latter also from Chhindw ara. Millmude picce-gtsodsj from both Bombay 
and Calcutta, are now generally worn by the l>citer classes^ in place of 
hand-made cloth. Betel-kaves, titrntericj and catechu are imported 
from surrounding UUtricts^ Superior count ry-nisdc shoes come from 
Calcutta and iJelhi^ The trade m grain and gAl i;j principally in the 
hands oi .\gar¥iaJ and I'urwfir Ikmi^ and there are one or two shops 
of CuU-'hl Nfuhammadans- 'J’hu centre of the timber trade is at Kurils 
to which wlioleste dealers come from Kiimptce to make purchases- 
Ifaighlt is the most impoitant weekly markeh and after it Copalganj, 
KanivUiti, and Keol^i, 

‘J'hc narrow-gauge Sfitpuri extenfiion uf the Bengal-Nigpur Railway 
liits recently been Cunstmcted4 A branch line runs from Nainpur 
junctioti in Mandift t|>njugh ^pnl to Chhindwira, following tloseh' 
the diruction of the Seonf-iMandlli and Seonl-ChhlndwAru roads; the 
length of line in ihu District is 5j miles:. The main connecting line 
between (londid and Jiihbulpore also crosses the north-eastern portion 
of the Lokhnkdon /uAr//, with illations at Gliwn^or, Biruikh and ShEkfira; 
the length of line in the District is so miles. The grc.it northern rowd 
from Nagpur lo Jubbulpore, metalled and bridged tliroughouti. except 
at the Narbada^ passes from south to north of the District- The trade 
of Seonl has hitherto been almost entirely along this rood, thut of the 
(lortion south from Chlia|[>ara going to Karnptee, and that of llw north- 
cm part uf the I,akhn£don /tiAif/ lo Jubbtilpofc+ Roads have also 
been consinicieti from SeunI lo Chhindwfim, Mandli, RlUghJlt, and 
Katangj, along which produce is brought from tire interior. From 
the hilly country in the east and west of the tvakbnAdon taAsif car¬ 
riage has hitheriu l>een by |mck-bullocks,, and over all the rest of 
the District by carts. Thu length oi metalled roads is ijj milts and 
of unmctallcd roads j tfi miltsi, all maintained by the Bublic Vt'orks 
department. The m;iinieiiance charges in 1903-4 were Ks. 64,000- 
Avenues of trees exist for short and broken lengths on the principal 
toads. 

From ifiaj [o tSiy the District suffered from a succession of short 
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crops due to floods, hail, aitd blight^ resuhLng in tlic desertion of many 
viElagf!). In the autumn rains failed and a |arE of the spring- 

crop area was left unsow'n. Gniiit was inipurted by 
Gov'emmeiii front Chhatttsgajrh^ The winter rtiins FwnJne, 
were wctjtoiii'c in [S54-5, and the spring cropti were totally destro^'ed 
by ru*tt- In r&GS the monsoon failed in August^ and the yearns rainlall 
was Only about half tile normal, bill a heavy storm in September saved 
a portion of the crops. Distress was not wivere in Seonl, and the 
pcO|>lc made gfcat use of forest produce. From rSg^ to 15^5 the 
winter mini were abnormally heavy and the spring crops were damaged 
by rust; and this Wiis followed in i8(j5 and [S96 by early ccs.s;iticin 
of the riiiri.'i. In the former year the autumn crops failed jiartially, 
and in the hitter year completely, while in 1896 1 considerable portion 
of the spring-crop area could not be sown cwfng to the dryness of the 
land Thare was severe famine during the year lUgj, when 44 lakhs 
was ti?cpendcd on relief, the numbers relieved rising to ip,c»o, or 5 per 
cent, of the population, in September. In tS^y-igoo Seoul had a very 
bad autumn harvest and a modemto spring harvest. The dutress was 
considerable but not acute, the numbers on relief ri5iiiig to 45,000, 
or II fier cent, of the propulatioti, and the total est^renditurc being 
6-6 laltbs. 


The l>cputy-Com[Dissioner is aided by one Extra-Assistant Commjs' 
sioncr. For administrative purposes the District is divided Into two 
/ejAtf/j, each of which has a taAst/^ar and a nat'S^ 
tahslidar. TTic District stiiff Includes a Forest oflficer, 
hut public Viiorks are In charge of the Eaccuiive Engineer of Juhbul 
{xirc. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordinate Judge, 
lUid a Munsif at each takAL The Divisional und Sessions Judge of 
the Jubbulpore Division has junsdiction in Seonl. The crime of the 
DistricL h light. 

Neither the Gond nor MarAthA govemnients recognised any kind of 
right in land, and the culiivators were protected only hy the strong 
custom enjoining hereditary tenure, I’hc rule of the Goods was never 
oppressive^ but the policy of the MarAth^fs was latturly directed 10 the 
extortion of tbc largest possible revenue. Rents were generally col¬ 
lected direct, and leases of villages were granted tmly for very short 
terms. 'Die measure, however, which contributed most largely towards 
the impoverishment of the country was the levy of the revenue before 
the Crops on which it w'as charged could be cut and sold. In rgio, 
eight years before coming under ErilEh rule, It was reported that Sconl 
had paid a revenue of more than three lakhs; but in the interval [be 
exactions of the last MarAthA ruler, Appa SAhib) and the depredations 
of the Findlris, had caused the annual ri.^kaiions to shrink to Ivtia 
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than half this i»mu. The jKinod of short'lcrm jseLilenTenu, which 
followed the commencement of BHtish odmmisiration, constituted in 
Seoni, as elsewhere in the Ceotrat Produces, a series of attempni; to 
realise a revenue equsjJ to, or hij^her than, thiit nomiimJly |wid to the 
Marith^, from a District whose condition had seriously deterioTiiied, 
'Hiroe years after cession the denumd rose to i-je lakhs. This rei'cnuc, 
however, could not be realized, and in a settlement for twenty 
years reduced the demand to 1.54 lakhs. Even under this t’rcatly 
decreased assessment some portions of the Di-Strict sulTered, and the 
ruvenue was revised. dse of prices beginniitg about 1&61, how* 
filler, rcsiotcd prosperity, and revived the demand for land, and at the 
next revision a large enhancemciu was made. The completion of the 
i>ettlcment was retarded for ten years owing to the disturbances conse¬ 
quent on the Mutiny, and it took cfTect from I&64-5. The raised 
revenue amounted to 2*1; laJchs on the District as it then stood, or to 
1-63 lakhs on the area now constituting SegnI, and was lixtsd for thirty 
years. During its currency the seasons were generally favourable, 
prices rose, and cultivation cstcndetl. ^V'heti records were ^ati'Csted' 
for revision in 1S94-5, it was found that the cultivated area had 
increa^ by 50 per cenL since the preceding suitlemcnt, and that 
the prices of agricultural produce had doubled. The new assessmcnn 
tr>ok effect from the yairs i£pC^, and was mode for a term of 
eleven to twelve years, a shorter period limn the usual twenty years 
being adopted in order to produce a regular rotation of District setilu- 
merits. Under it the revenue was enhanced to 3*53 lakhs, or by 
73 per cenU fhe new revenue obtiorbs 4S per cent, of the ^asscU,’ 
and the average incidence per cultivated acne is R. 0-5(masimutn 
inbimum a-*2-4), while the co]TesjK»nding figure for 
rental h R. 0-io-ro (maximum R, 0-15-^ minimum K* o-4-6). 

Hie revenue receipts from land and all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees:—^ 
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Local aiTairs outside the municipal area of Seoni tire entrusted to 
a District council and two local (wards. The income of the District 
council in 190J-4 was Ks. 50,000. 'fhe expendituFe on public w'orks 
wai Rs. 10,000^ on eduettion 15,000, and on medical relief 
Rs. 5,000. 

The police force consists of 17 S officers and men, including i 
mounted constables, under a. District Su|>erimendent, and 1,553 watch¬ 
men ill 1,J90 inhabited towtis and villages. Sconf town has a District 
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jail with accomnnodatiDn Tor ihs [>risoiicrSj, including r 6 Tcmnlra. The 
daily average number of prisoners in igo^ uias 53^ 

In respect of education the I Hstrict sUnds cicvenlh in the Province^ 
4^3 pet cent, of the male population being able to read and write in 
1901^ white only 33s females were returned as literate. The percentage 
of children under instruction to those of sehool-going age is 8. Statis¬ 
tics of the nutrtber of pupils under instfuetton are as follows : (18S0-1) 

I, ^86; (1S901-1) 2^564 ; (1900-1) 3ii4zo; and (1903-4) 4,344, including 
337 girls. The educational institutions comprise a high school at 
Swni supported by the Scottish Free Church Mission ; 3 English 
middle schools 4 v'emaetilar middle^ and fio primary schools, of 
which 5 are girls" school The ex^>cnditure on education in 1903-4 
was Ri 36,000, of which Rs. 20,000 was dcnverl from Frovincii^ and 

J. ocal funds and Ri. 3iOoo from fecs- 

Thc District has 5 dispensarieSt with accomniodatinn for 56 iti- 
patients. In 1904 the number of coses treated was 25,774, of whom 
3S3 were in-fwiients, and 611 operations were performwL The cKpen- 
diture was Rs, S^om, the greater port of which was proi^ided from 
Pros^ncial and tjocal funds. 

Vaccination Is compulsory only in the municipality of Seonf. The 
number of persons successrully vaccinated in 1903-4 51 pet 

1,000 of the District population, a very ravoiirable result. 

[KhSn HahlduT Aulitd Husain,, (1899) j R. A, 

Stemdale, Stante^ or Cfl/ff/ Uft i>n fAt Sif/tura (1877); R. V. 

Russell, Distrid Gouiftor (f9Q7),] 

Seonl Taball. —Southern tahsll of Seonl District, Central rrovinccSj 
lying between 31* 36' and 32” 24' N. and jg'" 19' and Bo” 6' E., with 
an area of 1,648 square miles. The population decreased from 319,284 
in 1891 to 193,364 in rgoi. The density in the latrer year was 117 
persons per square mile. The /eArf/ contains one town, SkonT (popu¬ 
lation, 11,864), the head-quarters of the District oiid ioksSh, and 
677 villages. Excluding 468 square miles of Govemment forest, 60 
per cent, of the aviailable area is occupied for cultivation. The culti¬ 
vated area in 1903-4 was jis square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same j rair was Rs. 1,69,000, and for cesses Ra. 31,000, 
'fhe western portion of the tohdl towards Chhindwara. consists of n 
fertile bbck-soil plain, while on the south and cast there are tiact^t of 
rice country. The remaindcf i-s hilly and undulating. 

Seoul Town.— Head-quarters of the District and tahsll of the same 
name. Central Provinces, situated in 22” 5' N. and 79" 3 J^ 
road from Nigpur to Jubbulpore, 79 miles from the former town and 
86 from the latter. A branch line of the SAtpunt norfow^jiuge railway 
runs from Nainpur junction through Seont to Chhindwiro. Population 
(1901), 11,864, including neftriy 3,000 Muhanimodaiis. Seonl Was 
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founded in 1774 by Ihe Path 5 ji govemtir {tf Chhapiira^ who removud 
his hcad-quaiteni hene, and buih a fort in which his descendant still 
resides. It was created a muoidpalityin iSfij. The retanicipal reeeipte 
during the decade ending igtir averaged Rs. 25,000. In 190J-4 the 
receipts were Rs, j^,oao, of which Rs, 2^000 was derived froin octroL 
SeonT is the principal comnicreial town on the Satpuri plateau, and 
has a cotton hand weaving industr)-. The water supply is obtained 
from the BubariA tant, 3^ miles distant, from which pi|XiS have been 
carried to the town. The laige omamenia] I>a!s5gar tank in the town 
is kept filled from the same source. Seoni contains a high school 
with g;j pupils, and boys’ and girls' schools, supported by the Scottish 
Free Church Misaoti, besides municipal English middle and t>ranch 
schools. The medical institutions comprise three dispensaries, including 
a police hospital and a veterinary dispensar)', 

Seoni-Mftlw^ Tahatl. — TaAilf of Hosluingilbad District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 33“ 13' and 22° 35' N. and 77® 13' and 
7 ? 44 Eit i"i"iih an arcA of 490 square miles, I'hc population in lyor 
was compared with 75,501 In 1S91, The density is 136 persons 

per square mile. The fitAii/ has one town, SEOtfl^MAi.wi, (popubtion, 
7 (S 30 j the haul-quartens; and inhabited villages. Excluding 
ia6 ^uare miles of Government forest, 75 per cent, of the avuitable 
area is occupied for ctiltivadon. The cultivated area in 1903-^4 was 
131 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year 
was Rs. 1,29,0*0, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The which is 

a very small one, consists of a highly fertile black-isail plain adjoining 
the Narhadil and a strip of hilly country to the south, 

Seonl.HilwSL Town, —Head-quarters of the ftiAslf of the .same 
name in HosKatig^bAd iJistnct, Central Provinces, situated in. aa'’ 37' N. 
and 77® 29' F,, on ihu Great Indian Peninsuh Railway, 443 miles 
from ^mbay. Population (1901),. 7,531. The town wa.^ creaEird 
a municipality in 1867, Ihe municipal receipts during the decade 
ending 190T averaged Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 9,ooOj 
derived mainly from octroi. SeonlMfllwi was formerly the most 
importanil trading town in the District, but it has been supplanted 
in recent ytairs by HardA ,ind ItArsi. A number of betel vine gardens 
are situated near the town, in which a special variety of leaf is grown. 
Seoul-MfllwA [Kissesscs an Eivglish middle school and a disiJenstuy', 
Seorab— Ancient site in Hahdwalpur Slate, Punjab, SinwAni. 
Seoraj,— Tl^Ar;/ in KAngra District, Punjab, Sakaj. 
Serajgitnge. Subdivision and town in Pfibna District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, See SiRAjGASfj. 

Seram Taluk.— Eastern Af/teA of Gullxitga DUtrirE, Hyderabad 
State. T he popu lation in 1901, includ ing iitos £2.349, cam- 

pored with 54,1*6 in iSgr; tho area was 404 square mile*. Up to 
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1905 tlie fa/i/ir canti^itictl one [Ounij Seram (populaJirm,, 5^503), the 
heAd quartjcrs; nnd 117 vilil^jigcs, of which 45 were The land 

revenue in 1901 was i-S lakhs. In 1905^ 21 villages from Gurtna.tk^l 
were added to Serarn- Rice is grown tn the fJ/uA bjr tank-imgation, 
The /0/uA of Qihflpurj with a popuUiion of jR^ jo and 

villages, lies to the east of this and has an area of abovit 

12 1 st^uare rniles. 

Seram Town* —Head^uarteni of the tS/ui of the same name in 
GnIWga District, Hy^derilbid Slate, situated in 17** 1N, and 77'' tfi' Iv, 
on the Nizflm’s State Railway. Topubtlon {1901}, 5,503,. Seram 
contains many old temples and mosques, notable among them being 
the old J^ma Masjid, constructed in the pillar and lintel style^ and the 
temple of Panchalinga, the piTI&rs of which are richly carved, while the 
ceilings are well decorated. It haA a ginning factory alstx 

Seramporti Subdivision. —South eastern subdivision of Hoogbly 
District, Bengal, lying between a2* 40^ and 2a® 55"' N. and 87*^ 59' and 
S8® 23' E„ with an area of 343 square miles. The subtliv-ition con^ii.-sts 
cf a level strip ofknd bounded on the east by the llocghly river, 
and exhibits all the features of a thickly peopled dellaie tracL I’he 
population in 1901 was 413,178, compared with 399,9S7 in iS9t. Tt 
contains five towns* tjfiRAMroRK (population, 44,451)* the hcftd’quarters, 
UTTAitPAitA (7,036), Baidvadati {17,174}* BtJADftE-'iw'Aa (i5t>5oX 
and Kothang (5,944) i 7^3 villages. The towns, which are all 
situated along the bank of the HotJghly* conuin a lat^ industtial 
p{>pubtion, and the subdivtsitm w more thickly popitlated than the rt-^it 
of the District, there being no fewer than 1,105 square 

mile* A shrine at Taxakeswah is largely resorted to by pilgrims. 

Serampore Town (Srlriifn/ntr). - Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in Hooghty District* Bengal, situated in 33® 45^ N, 
and 88® it* E.* on the right hank of the Hoetghly river, opposite 
Borrackpore. The populatton increased from i4*44C> m 1872 to 
35,559 35^95^ in ^891, and to 44,45^ in i9cii> the progress 

beir^ due to the important mtlls which it coniainfv Of the total, 
So per cent, aie Hindus and 19 per cent Musalm3tis, while of the 
leniaiTider 405 are Chrislians, 

Serampore was originally a settlement of the Danes* who remained 
here until 1845, when by a treaty with the King of I>eTimaTk all the 
Danish poasessions in India, consisting of the towns of Tnuiquebar 
and Serampore (or ritdcriksnagar, as it was called) and 1 small piece 
of ground BabAore, formerly occupied as a Danish factory, were sold 
to the East India Company for 12^ Lakhs of rupees. ScromiKiTC was 
the scene of the labours of the famous Baptist missiorumes, Carey, 
Marshman* and Want; and the mission, in etnmexion with which its 
founder estahlished a church* school, and library* still flourishij.'i- Two 
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great nu/as, the Snartj.ilm ard the Rathjstia, are annually held in ihe 
Mflhcsh and Ballabhpur suburbs of the town. At tht first the image 
of JaganinAlh is brought from his temple at Mfthesh find bathed j at 
the second and more important the image is dragged to the temple 
of a brother god, Radhfll>jUlabli, and brought liacit after an eight days' 
visit. During thcfe days an intportant fair is held at M^hesh, which 
is very bigely attended, as niany as 50,000 persons being presetit on 
the first and lost days of the restiv'rd. The town contains several 
important mills, and silk- and cotton-weaving by hand is also largely 
emried on other industries are siljc-dycing, brick-making, pottery, and 
m^it-making. 

Serampore wits mnstltuted a municipahiy in 1865. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-a averaged Rs, 55,000, and the 
expenditure Rs. 55,000.^ In 190J-4 the Inoonic w'as Rs. 60,000, 
including Rt ^9,000 derived from, a tast on houses and lands, 
Rs, j 6,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 5,000 from lolls, Rs.'1,600 
from a tax on vehicles, Ks. 1,500 from a tax on professions, and 
Rs. 4,000 from the irunicipal market, which vs held in a corrugated 
iron building. The incidence of taxation was Rs. 1^3-5 per head of 
the population. In the same ytstr the expenditure was Ks. 54,000, 
the chief items being R.s, 3,000 sjiont on lighting, Rs. 9,000 on 
drainage, Rs. 19,000 on conservancy, Rs. 7,000 on medicnl relief, 
Rs. 4,000 On road^ and R.';, 3,000 on education. The town contains 
37 miles of metalled and iS miles of unmetslled roads. 

The chief buildings are the courts, which occupy the site of the 
old I^anish Government House, the school (late the college), the 
Danish (now- the English) church built by subscript ion in 1S05, 
the Mission cliapcl, the Komais Catholic cliapel, a sub^jail with 
accommodation for 28 prisoners, which was formerly the Danish 
courthouse, a dispensary^ with 42 beds, and the lumptcs of Ridha 
ballabh at Ballabhpur and of Jagannath at M.lhesh. The fomier 
college, which was founded hy tlie thri-e Serampore muisitman'es, is 
now a high school. It possesses a fine library in which are smciaL 
historic pictures, and had 31 j boys on the ixiils in 1902 ^ attached 
to it IS a training school for native pa.>itow of the Baptist Church. 
There^ tuc 3 ether high schools, 6 middle vernacular schools, and 
^5 primary schools^ of which 4 are for girls. A public library is 
maintained by subscription;. 

Seringapatam Tfiltik, —C’entml ia/uk of Mysore District, Mysore 
State, including the French Rocks sub-Af/w^ and lying between ra* iS' 
and 14 44 N, and 76^ js' and 76® 55' E., with an area of 274 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was &3,69i, comjmred with 85,243 in 
tS^r. The taluk contains four towns, Skrixgapatam (jropubtion, 
8.584), the head-quanera, Melukotk (3-1^9), French Rocks (i,g3aX 
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and Pfllholli {ii793); I'iHagcs, llie land revenut demand m 

^9®3“4 wan Rs, 3t07„ooo. The Cauvery flows through the wuth from 
west to east, receiving tlie l^ika^dvani from the north. A Hoc of hills 
runs north from the Cauvery, [he prominent peaks of which arc Kari- 
ghatta {3,6917 French Rocks {3,852 feet), and Yadugiri (3,575 feet) 
at Molukote. ITie country, rising gradually on both sides of the 
Cauvery, is naturally rcitilo, and is irrigated by fine channels from 
thu river, taken off from five or six dams. Rice and sugarHSino are 
generally grown. In the north^fiast are a few poorly populated wild 
tracts. I'he l>est gardens are those supplied by the channels. 

Seriogapatasn Town (properly Hcjid-tiuarterfi 

of the /MitA of the same name in Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 
13^ 35' N. and 76'" 43' E., on an island tn the Cauvery, to miles north- 
wist of Mysore city. The population fell from 13,553 '^^9^ to 5,584 

in ipor, ebiefiy owing to plague. The island On which the town stands 
is about 3 miles long and about r in breadth. 

In the earliest ages Gautama Rishi is said to have had a hermi¬ 
tage here, and worshipped the god Ranganlthn, whose temple is the 
principal building in the fort The Gautama kshtira is a small island 
west of Scringapittaiti, where the river divides. Under two large bouh 
ders is [he Rishi^s cave, now dosed up. In §941 during the reign of 
tite Gauga kings, one Tirumalayya appears to have founded the temples 
of Ranganitha and Tirumab on the island, then overrun with jungle, 
and, enciostirtg thorn with a wall, called the place Sii-Rangapura. About 
1117 tht country on both sides of the Cauvery- was bestowed by the 
HoysaJa king on the reformer Ramanuja, who formed the AsitraGRANfa 
or * eight townships^ there, appointing over them his own agents under 
the designation of Prabhus and tleblrlr?i. In 1454 the Hebbflr of 
Nagamangala, descended from on* of thesc^ obtained permiasiQn frewn 
the Vijayanogar king [o erect a fort, and w-as appointed governor of the 
district, with the title of Donllyak. His di:scendan[$ held it till 1495, 
when it passed into the direct possession of the Vijayanogar kings, 
who made it the scat of a viceroy known os the f>n Ranga Rayal. 
In 1610 [he Vijayanagar vtcuri>y was ousted by the Raja of Mj-soh;, 
who made Seringapatam his capital. It was besieged on a number 
of occasions, but without success the enemy being cither re^nilsed or 
bought olll The most memorable of ihese sieges were: in 1638 by 
the BijApur army; in 1646 by Sivappa Naik of Rednflr ; in 1697 by the 
MarAthis; in 1735 by the Nawiib of Arcot; in 1755 by the ShbahdJlr 
of the iJeccanj and in 1757 and 1759 by the Marithfis. Haidar rook 
possession In i76r, and it was again besieged by the MaiUtkas in 1771. 
In 1752 and 1799 took place the two sieges by the Britcih, previous to 
which the fort had been greatly strengthened and extended On the 
former occasion Tipfl Bultdn submitted, to the terms imposed \ hut in 
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I yg-g he prirt(ang<NJ resistance till the place was stormed^ losing hia Tife 
during the assault. By this victory Seringapatam became the property 
of the British^ who leased it to Mj^sore for Rs, 50,000 a year. At the 
rendition in iSSi it ^.-as gis-en up to Mysore, the Rjingalnre cantonment 
being taken over instead as an 'assigned tract/ 

The historical interest of the place continues to attract many ^nsitors, 
who view the site of the breach, the ramparts, the dungeons In which 
British prisoners were chained, ttnd other parts in. the fort iLwIf. Out¬ 
side the fort, on the east, is the Daryl Daulat, a pleasure garden, with 
a lavishly painted summer palace of TipO SuTiSn's time, afterwards 
occupied by Colonel AVellesley (the future Duke of V^'ellmgton). On 
the walls are elaborate pnoraimic paintings of the defeat of Colonel 
Bailtie at Pollilare in ijSo, Haidar and 'I’iptl in pnocessions, and 
nutnerous rejjrcscntations of Ra^ls and other noUibilitiesu Farther 
east is the suburb of G.injam or Shahr Ganjam, to populate which 
Tipfl forcibly deported 12,000 families from Slra^ East again of this 
is the Gumba^ or mausoleum of Haidar and Tipil, situnted in what 
w^as the IJll Bagh, another pleasure garden with a palace of wluch 
nothing now remains. The island is watered by a canal which it 
carried acrowa the south branch of the river liy an aqueduct constructed 
by fipu. In ^3 o 4 the Wellesley Bridge wus built across the eastern 
branch by the Diw'^n Pilmaiya, and named after the GovcnnDr-General. 
It is an interesting specimen of native arebitechire, being supported 
on rough stmie pilhtrs let into the rock in the bed of the rivers 
Since i3Sa the railway has run through Seringapitam, the fort wTills 
being pierced in two places for 11 Several new buildings for office 
purposes have been erected, with a new bathing as a memorial 
to the laic ^fohiJi^jt+ Thes^ and various municipal improvements, 
have given the place a more prosperous foot than it had worn since 
the femoiiTiI of the British garristin in iSog, 1'he municipality dates 
from r3yiH The receipts and eKpenditure during the ten years ending 
1901 averaged Hs. ir,ooo. In 1903-4 they were Rsk S,40o and 
Rs. 1 4,600 respectively. 

Seringham. —Island and town in Trichtnopoiy District, Madras- 
Stf SitIRAKOAM. 

Serm^devl Subdivision. —Subdivision of 'rinnevelly District, 
Madras, cousi?iting of the AsiaASAMUDkav, Tenkasi, and NAnou- 
NERI Minkin 

Scrmfidevi Town. - Town in the AmbSsamudnim of Tinne- 
velly District, Madras, situated in ^ N. and if 34' K. It Is a 
Lnion, with a population (rgor) of 13,474. Scrm3devi is the htjfld- 
quarters of the divisional odicer in charge of the Ndogum-ri, Amb9- 
samudram, and Tenltlsi /tJ/uAjf and a station on the recently opened 
Tinnevelly Quiton tiranch of the South Indian Ibiilvray. 'fhe lit lds in 
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the neighbourhood aifc vcrj' fertile* and the populatton is entirely 
agricultural. Three miles distant ui l^sttamadii, where mats of fine 
tCiTlure are nianufacturcd from reeds by a few' Mus^iimn families. 

Seronj.— and town in Took Siaic, Central Induu Suf 
SlHONJ. 

SeshftchAlain .-^Mountain range in Cuddapah District* 

Sff Palkonda^ 

Set hTahet* — A viist collection of mim lying partly in the Condi 
and partly in ihe Rahraich District of Oudb* United Provinces, in 
J?" 3*^ N. and Si'' i' E., on the south bank of the RUptL The ntins 
were e-vaniinud by General Cunninghsm, and excavated more com¬ 
pletely by Dr. U'. Hoey in 1S34-5. They inotude two mounds* the 
larger of which is knoam as Mahet and the smalter as Set or Sahet. 
These cover the remains of an ancient cily* inilh many temples .irtd 
other buildings. In the course of the escavations n number of interest' 
ing sculptures and tetra-coita Hgures were found, specimens of which 
arc now in the Provincial Museum at LucJtncw* A noteworthy inscrip^ 
lion* dated in 1176 or 1176 Samti'ai (a+p, trig or 1119), rersjrd-S the 
survixTil of Buddhism to that date, for many ywirs it was held that 
Set Mahet was the .vile of die ancient dty of SrAvostL At the death 
of Ritmo* according to the Hindu SflCrtsd writings, the northern part 
of the kingdom of KosaIh^ was ruled by his son, laiva, from ibis city. 
Throughout the Buddhist jieriod rcfcrcncses to SrUvastf are frcf|Uent, 
and Gautama Buddha spent many periods of retreat id the JeUvana 
garden there. IVTien Fa Hian visited the place in the fifth cen¬ 
tury A.!>.* it was inhabited by Only loo families; and Hiuen Tsiang, 
a Couple of centuries later* found it completely deserted. Thu neccni 
discoveries of the approsimate site of Kapiuavastu increased doubts 
which had been before felt as 10 the eorructnESS of the identification, 
and it hajj now been suggested that SrAvasit must be sought for on the 
up|Kr counfe of the Rlptl within Xcpill leniioiry* The word Srtlxnstl 
occurs on the pedct^tal of an image dug up at Set Mahet ^ but this fact 
is not COnclusave. 

[A, Cunningham, SaFVfy Re^rts^ voL i* p, jo, and voL 

k!* p. jS f VV', Hoey, Journal^ Asiatk S&miy tf/ 1891, f.xira 

nitmixTi V* A. Smith* yawran/, Ashtk Sxitty, 1398. |X $10, 

and 1900* p. I ; J, Bloch, Journal, Asiafk Sedftj 0/ /frngaft 1898, 
p. 374; T. W* Rhys Darids, RkJdAist India, faisim.\ 

Settur, —Chief town of the mminddri of the same name in the 
sioulh-west comer of the SrfvilliputtOr fdiuJk of TinneveHy District* 
Madras, situated in 24' N. and 77^ 10' E. It is a Union, with 
a population (i90t) of 14,328. The zattt 7 nd 3 r is of the Maravrin 
caste, and is descended from an old family of The estate 

is irrigated by the strcaTr.s flowing down from the Western Ghats. 
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Seven Pagodas*—Village in the District and fa/ai of ChingleputT 
Madnts, situated in la® jf N, and So® la^ E** 35 miles south of 
^^ad^as city, on the Bucltitighaiti Omal^ hetfveen it and the scji- 
Papulation The vernacutiir name is variously spelt 

as MahSbalipur, Mahilvellipur, Mivallipur, Nfa.nialaipur, MitmaJIapur, 
juid ^fallapur* The disputations nt^rding its form are discussed in 
Ma^or M. \V* Cards book regarding it and in Mr. Crole’s Afatiua/ of 
the District. 

The village itself is insignificant,, but near it are some of the most 
interesting and, to archaeologists, the most important architectural 
remains in Southern fndia. These antiquities may be divided inio 
three groups: the five soncalled ra/At (monohthic temples) to the 
south of the village, bclianging perlmps to the latest Buddhist period; 
the cave^templcs, monolithic figures, carvings, and sculptures, west 
of the village, perhaps 0/ the sixth or seventh century, which contain 
some marvellous reliefs, ranking with those of Ellora and Elephania; 
the more modem temples of Vishnu and Siva, the latter being washed 
hy the sea- To these last two, with five other pagoda.^: buried (accord* 
ing to tradition) under the scji, the place owes its English name, U'ho 
were the authors of the older of these txmstructions is □ question which 
cannot be considered to be definitely set at rest, Mr. Sewell, after 
ewmining the question in Its difierenl aspects, concludes by observing 
that exactly at the period when, according to the style of architecture, 
as judged by the best authorities, we find a northern race temporarily 
residing at or near this place, sculpturing these wonderful relics and 
sudden ty departing, leaving tlicnt unfinished, insciiptlans give us the 
ChaJukyas from the north conquering the Pallnva dymisty of Kinchl, 
temporarily residing there and then driven out of the countf)', after 
a struggle, permanently and for ever. Evetything, therefore, would 
seem to point to the Chilukyas of Kalyinapum as being the sculp¬ 
tors of the Seven Pagodas, hfr. Crole describes the antiquities as 
follows 

‘ The best, and by faj the most important, of its class is the pastoral 
group in the Krishna maft/afam, as it is called. The fact is, that it 
represents [ndm, the god of the sky, supporting ihe clouds ’ with his 
left hand, to protect the i^ttle of Bak from the fury of the Maruts or 
tem|^t demaru. Near him, the cattle are being tended and milked, 
to the right, a young bull is seen, with bead slightly turned and forc^ 
foot extended, as if suddenly startlcdL This is one of the most spirited 
and Itfdifce pieces of sculpture to be seen anywhere. 

A little to the north of this is the great bas-relief which goes by the 
name of Arjunas Penanot** It covers a nioss of rock 96 feel in 
length and 43 feet in height, and is described by Ferguason ns “the 
most remarkable thing of its class in India.” Now/' says he, " that 

* Moit ctune^tlj, Kriihnj fupportiDg n tHIj j^Crint ttaj* 
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it is kjiavi’n to b« wholly devuti^ to 5 eTpc 4 it‘Wur$hi|>j ii acqoircH an 
iiiterc&l It had not before, and opens a new cha^stcr in ItiduLti myth- 
ology^ Thetc seenrs noth mg to enable os to fti its age with alj»idote 
certainty j it can hardly, however^ be doubled that it is anterior to the 
tcntli ccniury, and may be a couple of centuries earlier.^ 

‘Near the stone choultry by the side of the mad, and a little to ihc 
north of the rock last described, litanda a web-executed group lately 
exhumed, representing a couple of monkeys catching Hcas on each 
other after the manner of their kind, while a young one Is extnicting 
nourishment from the female^ 

' Near this point* a spectator, looking southwards may see, formed 
by the ridges on which the caves arc cut, the recumbent figure of 
a man with bis liands in the d^ttiude of prayer or meditation, 'rhis 
figure measures at least 1,500 feet long, the partly natural fescmldantc 
having been assi^ted by the rolling away of rocks and bouldert. On 
the spot, this is called the “Giant KfijJt Ba.li,'^ but it is no doubt tite 
work of Jains, 

*^rhc whole of this ridge is pitted with caves and lemptB. There 
arc fourteen or fifleen Rishi caves in it, and much caning and figuring 
of a later periedH 'ITitse arc distinguiiihed by the marked tmnsiurjn 
from the representations of scenes of fieace to scenes of battle, treading 
down of opposition and dcslrticiiDn, the too truthful embktnt of the 
dark centunes of religious strife which preceded and followed the 
riniil expulsion of the Buddhists. Their age is not moru than 600 
or 700 years; and the art is poor, and shows as great a dcodcncc 
in matter as in reiigiDn. The representations are loo oAen gross and 
disgusting, and the carving stilf and unnatuml-^eiitirely wanting in 
ease and grace and truth to nature. 

' Itehind this tidge, and near the canal, are two more of the inonO' 
Itthic m/Ar, and one similar in form, but built of large blocks of 
stone. 

^Tbe last period is represented by the Shore Temple, the VarOha- 
swflmi Temple in the village, and by some of the remains in a hamlet 
called Sdlewankuppen, s miles to the ntorthward. In the two former 
there U little distinjpiishahle in construction and general plan from 
similar buildings to be found cveiyw'herc in the South.' 

Mr. Feigusson discusses the orchitectutaJ as|*ecl 5 as follows;— 

*The oldest and most interesting grouii of monuments are the so- 
called five rafAs, or monolithic temples, standing on the seashore. 
One of these, that wi th the apsidal termination, stands a Uttk detached 
from the rest. 'Hie other four stand in a line north and south, and 
look as if they had been carved out of a single stone or rock, which 
originally, if that wefu SO, must have been bciw'een JS feet and 40 feet 
high at it-i southern end, sinking to half that height at its northern 
extremity, and its width diminishing in a like proportion. 

‘^The first on the norili is a mere />aitjiila or cell, ri feet square 
extcTnally and i6 feet high. It is the only one, too, that seenrs 
rmished or nearly so, but it has no ihront; i*r image intenudly, from 
which wc might guess its destination. 

*The uMt is a small ccJiiy of the last tu the southward, and measures 
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1 1 feel bj 16 feti in pkn, and 20 ftret in height, 'fht iltird is very 
remarkable; it Is an obbng building with a cumltncapshapcd: roof 
with a straight ridge. I is dimensions are 43 Icet long, 25 feet wide, 
and 25 feet high, ExiemaJly ii seem?! to have been coniptelety carved, 
hilt internally only prtially cxcamtedf the work being apfioienLly 
stopped by an atxEdenh It is cracked completely through, sc that 
daylight can be seen through it, and several masses of the rock have 
fallen to the ground. This has been ascribed to an mrthquakc and 
other causes. My im|)fes®ion is that ilte txpLiniitkin is not fur to 
seek, but arose from unski!fulness on the ]nart of workmen employed in 
a first at tern Having completed ihc estcHor, they set to work to 
excavate the Interior, so as to make it.^ resemble a siruciural building 
of ihe same class, leaving only such pillars and supjiorts as were 
»udic 1 cnt to support a wot^cn roof of the ordinary consiniciion. In 
this in 5 titnct% it was a mass of >^olid granite which* had the exiavation 
been completed, would certoinly have crushed the lower storey to 
jiow'dcr. .\s it was* the builders seem to have taken the hint the 
crack, and stop]jud the further progress of the work. 

'The tost, however^ is the mCKit interesting of the series, Jla dimen¬ 
sions arc 3 j feet by 25 feet in plan, 34 feet in height. It?:^ upper pint 
is entirely Emishod with its sculptures, the lower merely blocked out. 
It may be that, frightened by the crack in the last-named rjfA, or from 
some other cause, they desisted, and it stiK remains in aii unfinished 
state. 

‘ Ihc materials for filing the age this rti/A are, first, the piilaeo- 
graphic form of the characters ustd in the numeroufi inscriptions with 
which it I'd covered, ComjJciring these with Prinstp's alphalicts, 
allowing for difTerence of locality, they seem certainly to be anterior 
to the seventh century. The language, too, is Sanskrit, while iilE the 
Chola inscriptions of tht- tenth and su^equent centuries are in 'I'amll, 
and in very much more modem clwiTacttrs. Another pn»f of 
antiquity is the character of the sculpture. We have on this 
most of the Hindu Pantheon, such as BrahmA and ^h5hnu t Siva^ too, 
appears in most of his characters, but all in forms more subdued than 
to be found elsewhere. The one extravuganct U that the gcids have 
generally four arms—never more—to distuigunih them from moitals ; 
f>ui none of the combination!} or extravagances we find in the caves 
here, as at Ellora or Elephanta. It is the soberest and most reason¬ 
able version of the Hindu Pantheon yet discovered, and consequently 
One of the mo^t interesting, as w'ell* protiably, as the carliesL 

*None of the inscriptions on the ra/As have dates; but from the 
mention of the Paltavas in connexiun with this place, 1 sec no rca-stns 
for doubting the inference drawn by Sir Walter Elliot from thetr 
inscriptions—“that the evcavatlon-s could not w^ell have been made 
later than the sixth century,” Add to all this, that these ra/As are 
ctitainly very like Buddhist buildings, and it scc[n.s hardly to admit of 
doubt that we have here fictrifictioits of the last forms of Buddhist 
architecture, and the first Forns'. of tliat of the HTavtdian. 

'The want of Interiors in these rs/As makes tt sometimes difficult to 
make this as clear as It might be. We cannot, for instance, tcU 
whether the apsidal ra/A was meant to reproduce a cAtf/Vyrt halt, or 
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a vihiiru. From iti being in severjJ slorcyii, I would infer the latter; 
but the whole is m convcnlionalEzcd by trarLsplantalion Eo the South, 
jmd by the ditTerenl uses to which they are apiplied for the purposes of 
a difTerenl retigionj that we muat xml stretch annlo^cs too far. 

* J here is one other rtt/A^ at Mime distance from the otht^rs, called. 
“ Arjuna^s !^th,*' which, stranige to say, is finishtd;, or nearly so, and 
gives ti fair idea of the form theif oblong teniples took before we liavc 
any structuml buiEdinp of the diis-s. 'J’his temple, though entered in 
the .side, Was never intended to be pierced through, but always to 
contain a cell. The large oblong mfh., on the contrary, Wiis intended, 
to be open all round and whether, consequently, we should coniidcr 
it a.s a choultry or a is not qatte clear. t>ne thing, :4 all 

events, seems certain -and it is what interests us most here—that the 
sqt^re rGihs are copies of Buddhist vih^nu^ and are the originaUi from 
which all the vimaam in Southern India w ere copied, and continued 
to be copied nearly unchanged to a very bie period. ... On the 
other hand, the oblong rnths were hMIs tir porticoes with the 
Buddhists, and became thej^'tf/smuHf or gateways which are fretjuenlly, 
indeed generally, rnoru important pits of Dravidian temples than the 
vimanm themselves. They, too, bite the vimanas^ retain their original 
featurcji s’etj' little changed to the present day. 

'The other antiquities at Mah&balipur, though very interesting in 
themseivu, arc not nearly so iini^ortaot a» the r^ihi just dcscrilrcd. 
The Clives are generally small, and fail arcbitcttumlly, from the fecble- 
iieM and tenuity of thdr supptirus. llic Southern cuve-diggcrs had 
evidently not bw grounded in the art like their Northern compeers, 
the Buddhists, ^’he long cs|)erience of the laiicr in the art taught 
them that ponderous masses were not only ncCKj.siry to supj.xirt their 
roofs, but for architectural cffctH j and neither they nor the Hindus 
u ho succeeded them in the North tner hesitated to use pillars of two 
or three dionicturs in height, or lo crowd them together to any required 
t:.^tent. In the South, on the contrary, the cave^liggers tried to copy 
literally the structural pillar used to support wooden roofs. Flence, 

I believe, the .tccidcnt to the long /viMi and hemm certainly the poor 
and mtxlcm Icxilt of all the Southern caves, which has hitherto proved 
such it stumbling-block to all who have tried to guess their age. Their 
sculpture is better, and some of tbdr best dtsigm r^mk with those of 
lillora and Kb-iihantu, with which they were, in iitl probability, con- 
tcuiponiry. Now, however, tliat wc know that the sculptures in 
Cave No. A ul Ikld.’lmi were executed in the sixth century (a. l». 
we are enabled to approximate to the date of those in the MahAbali|mr 
caves with very tolerable certainty. 'iTie ItldAnii sculptures are so 
similar in style with the best examples there, that they cannot be far 
distant in date; and if placed in the follow ing century it will not, 
probably, be far from the truth.' 

A number of coins of all ages have lieen found in the neighbour- 
hovrd, among othert Roman, Chinese, and Persian, A Roman coin, 
doniugod, but believed to be of 'I'heodosius i[A.ix 393j, formed part of 
Colonel Mackenzie's collection. Others, have been found on the sand- 
hills along die shore south of htodros city. 
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Stiabkadar, —Fort in the Charsadda faAsU of Peshawar iHsiricti, 
North^AVeat Frontier Province, -'situated in J4* iN* and 71® 34' E-, 
17 niEie? north’west of I'eshawar cit)-, with which it is connected by 
a good road leading to Abd^ai across tlir^ branches of the Kabul 
fiver. Originally built by the Sikhs, and by them called Shankargarh, 
the fort lies j miles from the village of Shabkaditr^ but a town has 
now s|ining ^ip round it, which is a. local centre of trade with the 
adjoinirig Mohmand hills, and which in irjci had a population of 
^iJ 73 - The is strong onC* and used to be garrisoned by regular 
troops; but in 1S35 it was made o\'er to the border Tnilitaiy police, 
who now hold it with zS men. ]n Augiist+ iSgy, it was suddenly 
attacked by a force of MohmanHlf^ who succeeded in plundering the 
town and burning the Hindu shops and houses, but the small police 
garrison was able to hold the fort itself. On August g the Mohaumds 
were defeated with loss by a smalt force under General Elies, an 
r^ngagement signalijfod by a brill rant charge of two squadrons of the 
13th Duke of Connaught’s Ijincers. 

Shddiw^l, —Village in the 7 >isirict und fuksl/ of Gujrtt, Punjab, 
situated in 33" 31' N. and 74'^ 6' E. Population (1901), 7,445- It is 
administered as a ‘notified area/ 

District, —District In the Patna Division of Hcng^, 
lying between ^4“ 31^ and 15® 4*' N. and 19' and 34* 51' E^, with 
an area tjf 4,373 square miles- It is bounded on the rrorth by the 
Districts of Gh^lpur and Ballift in the United Provinces and by 
the Bengal District of Sftran i on the cast by Patna and Gayft Districts ^ 
on the south by Palimau j and on the west by the Districts of MiriApur 
iind Benares in the United Provinces, I’hc KaramnasS river fomis 
part of the western boundary, 

ShSbAb^d consists of two distinct tracts diflering in climate^ scenery', 
and productions. The northcrri, portion, comprising about three' 
Phr^ul fourths of the whole, presenu the ordinary flat 

asoecta, spl^fianince common to the valley of the Ganges in 

the sub-province of BihSr; but it has a barer as|x;ct 
than the irans-Gangetic Districts of Satan, DarbhangA, and Mtijiaffarpur, 
This tract is entirely under ciiltitaticn, and is dotted over with clumps 
of trees, Thu south of the District Is occupied by the Katmur Hilt*, 
a branch of the great Vindhyan range, 1'he Son and the Ganges may 
be called the chief rivers of Shfthftbsd, although neither of them anj'- 
w'herc crosses the boundary, q’he District lies in the angle formed by 
the junction of these two livcrsi, ^md is wmerttl by several minor 
stn^ms, all of w hich rise among the Kaimur Hills and flow northwards 
towards the Ganges, 'Fhe most noteworthy of these is the Karamnisit 
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ihc accursed sii;feaiJii of Hindu mythoSogiv i*hkh rives an ihe siiuth' 
em ridge of the Kaimur pluti^u, iind fton s north-wtsr, cro«i$in(|t into 
Mirzdpur iHslnct near Kutulia. After a course of 15 males in that 
restrict, it again touches ShahJlLbadt which it separates from Benares t 
linally» at falls into the Chinges near Chnusl^ The DhobH or KLao rases 
on the platcftUi and flowing nc^rth^ forms a fine waterfall and enters tin: 
l>lainK at the Tartachilndi ptissn a miles south-east of ^asaram. Here 
it bifurcates—one branch, the Kudri, turning to the w.e3t and ulti- 
maiL-ly joining the Hurgauir; while the other, preserving the name 
of Kilo, /lows north and falls into the Ganges near Gaigh^t. ‘i he 
Diirgautt rises on the sotiihem ridge of the plateau and, after flowing 
north for q miles, tushes over :l precipice 300 feet high into the decfj 
glen of Kadlior Kho ; eventually it joins the KaramnS-v^, It contains 
water all the year round, and during the rains bestLs of tons burden 
ran fcail up-streaim 50 or 60 utiles fn™ its mouth. Its chief tributaries 
iire the SuFil, Kiirat, GonhuS, and Kudni. 

'I'he northern |>trtton of the nislrkt is covered with alluvium, 'nic 
Kiiuimr Hills in tlie south are formed of limestones, shales, and red 
stndstunes beloiiging to tlie Vindhyun syslein. 

\ear the Ganges the rice-ftelds have the usual weeds of such locali¬ 
ties. Near villogo tlwre arc uHieta coiasiderable groves of mangoes and 
IKilmytas some date palms jj'Aw/wJ, 

amd numerous ii^olated e.\<tii:ijj!eii of Itimmftdus and itimthir more or 
less useful species. Farther from the river thu couutiry h more diversi¬ 
fied, and sometimes a dry scrub jungle is met with, the coiistitueut 
species of which are shrubs of the order of Bat^a and 

other legumiiKnis trees, species^ of /’IftfS, Schkk^ra, irrndltifuitat riicI 
Gttffh'nu. The grasses that clothe the drier parts are generally ■uf 
a coarse charucCer. There are no f’-overnment forests, but I he 
narthern faiire of tbe Kaimur Hills is overgrown with a stuniei,! 
jungle of v'ariou^ s|>ccies, while their southern slopes are coverctl 
with IjambooH. 

],argc game abounds in the Kaimur Hills. "I'igers^ liears, and 
leojiards are common; live or site kinds of dccr are foiitid ^ and 
among other oinmals wild hog, jackiils, hyenas, and fo.xes aic also met 
with. 

Owing to Its distance from the Hca, ShUli^bdd luis greater extremes 
of clinuite tliuui the south and cast of Ue^ngul- 'I’ht mean tem^ieimturc 
vario from in January to 90“ in May, the average maximum rising 
to toi* in the latter month. Owing to the hot and dry westerly w inds 
which [ircmil in March and April, the humidity at this scauon is only 
33 per cent, With the approach of the monsoon the humidity steadily 
iiKTcases; it remains steady at throughout July and August, and 
then falls to 79^ in November. 'I'he annual rain fall averages 43 inches, 
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of li'hich 5’5 fall in June, 11*7 in July, in August, and 6-S En 
September. 

Floods are occasionally caused by the nver Son avcrflowlug its 
banks. In reccnl Limes the highest Hoods occurred in iSjti aj^d 
1901; in the la tier year the fli'aier rose i-a feet above any previously 
recorded level, and it is stated that the river was at one point 1 7 miles 
wide. Owning to the cutting of an embankment at l^ar^ra by some 
villagers, tive Hood found its way into Arrah town and caus^ con¬ 
siderable damage to house property. 

Shahabad was comprised within the ancient kingdom of Magadho, 
whose capital was at Rljglr in Patna District, and its general history 
hi outlined in the articles on Mauaxtua and Bihau, 
in which M:igadha was eventually merged, It may 
be added that, when the country relaj>sed into anarchy on the decline 
of the Cupta dynasty^ Hh^l^abad Ciicne under the sway of a number 
of jictiy aboriginal chiefs and had a very small Aryan ^^oimlatton. 'I'hc 
ruling tribe at this ireriod was the tJhcro, and the Uistnet w.vs liU 
a compuTitivcIy recent |}eriod in a great degree ow-ned by the Cheros 
and governed by their chieftains, 'I’hey were subscx^uently conquered 
by R.^tjput immigntnts, and few of ihfini arc now found in ShShibid, 
though they still number vcvcnd thousands in the adjoining District 
of Palamau. Under the Muhamtuadjins ShAhabAd formed part of the 
AWArjS of Bihar, and in the sixteenth century was the scene of pvirt 
of the struggles which mode isher Shlh crtqjcror of J>clhi, Shcr Shflh, 
after eslabij»hing himself at ChunAr in the Untied Provinces, w.ks 
engaged on the conquest of Bengal. In 1537 Hum^tjUn advaiucd 
against him, and after a siege of six month-s reduced his fortress of 
U'hunAr and niarcbod into IkiigaL Shcr Shah then shut himself up 
in KohlAsgiirh, which he had captured by a Ktraiageni, and made 
no effort to oppose his advance, Humayfm spent six months in 
dissipation in Bengal; but then, Herding that Sher ShAh had cut <>ff hb 
communications and that his brother at Delhi would not come to 
his ussislance, he retraced his steps and was defeated at CluiusA near 
Uuxar, Buxar is abo famous as the ijcenu of the defeat in i7<»4 
by Sir Hector xMunro of Mir Kasim, in the battle which finally won 
the Jjower Provinces of Bengat for the British, Since then the only 
event of histoHcal interest is the defence of the Judge’s house at 
Arrah in the Mutiny of 1857, 

.Among Hindu iumaLiL<i may be mentioned the temple on the 
MesfDEsw'AitT Hill dating from the Math or seventh centuty, I'hc 
abort reign of Sher ShAh is still Ixime witness lu by one of the 
finest specimens of Muhammadan sepulcliml afchiicctutCt his own 
tomb at SxiiARAM, which he originally held as his Hi.s father’s 

Uimb in the same town and iha tomb of Bakbty^r Khln, near Chain- 
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jHir, in the Bhubuft subcilution, are similar Init less imposing. The 
small hill fort of Shkrgarh, 26 miles south-west of Sasarihn, dates 
from Sher ShUh’s time, but at Romtasgarh itself few traces of this 
|xrri(xl renuin; the palace at this place is attributed to Mdn Singh, 
.Xkbar's Hindu general. Other places of interest in ShlliAbftd are the 
Chalspur fort with several interesting monuments and tombs; Rdm* 
garh with a fort, and Darauti and Haidyanlth with ruins attributed 
to the Savaras or Soars; .Masar, the Mo-haso-lo of Hiuen Tsiang; 
riLOTHir, near which are a fine waterfiUl and a very ancient Chcro 
image; Patanl, once the capiul of a Hindu Raja of the Suar trilje; 
and l>co-Barunark aiul Deo-Markande)*a, villages which contain several 
old temples and other remains, including an elaborately car\'ed mono¬ 
lith at the former place. 'Fhe sacred cave of Gupteswar lies in a \allcy 
in the Kaimur Hills, 7 or 8 miles from Shergarh. 

'Hie fjopulation increoM.'d from 1,710,471 in 187a to 1,940,900 in 
1881, and to 2,060,579 in 1891, but fell again to 1,962,696 in 1901. 
The increase in tiK* first two decades was largely due 
to the extension of cultivation, owing to the opening 
of the irrigation caiuls. The climate of the northern jxirt of the Dis¬ 
trict is said to be steadily deteriorating. The surface is so flat and low 
that there is no outlet for the water which accumulates, while the intro¬ 
duction of the canals is said to have raised the watcr-Iesel and made 
the drainage even worse tlian before. Fever b^an to make its ravages 
felt in 1879, and from that time the epidemic grew steadily worse until 
1886, when the District was stigmatised as the worst in Bengal in 
respect of fever mortality. 

At the Census of 1891 a decrease was averted only by a large gain 
from immigration. From 1892 to 1900 the vital statistics showed an 
excess of deaths over births amounting to 25,000, and in 1894 the 
death-rate exceeded 53 |)er 1,000. After fever, the principal diseases 
are dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera, and sriull-pox. Blindness is very 
common. Plague broke out at .\rrah just before the Census of 1901. 
The number of deaths reported was small, but the alarm which the 
epidemic created sufficed to drive to titcir homes must of the tern- 
ix>rary settlers from other Districts. 

Hie |)nnci|xtl statistics of the Census uf 1901 are shown in tlie table 
on the next page. 

'I*hc iirincipol towns arc Arrah, the hcad-<iuartcrs, Sas.srau, Dum- 
RAON, and Buxar. With the exception of Sasarfim, all the towns seem 
to be decadent The pofiulation is densest in the north and cast of 
the Wstrict, on the banks of the Ganges and Son, and decreases 
rapidly towards the south and south-east, where the Kaimur Hills 
afford but small s(iace for cultnation. 'fhe Bhabul thama, with 181 
liersons per M)uaru mile, has the scantiest population of any tract in 
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South Bihar. 1 'Im: natives of this District arc in dcnund all over 
Bengal as tananddrs peons and club men; they arc especially 
numerous in Pumca, North Bengal, Dacca, and in and near Calcutta, 
and a large number tind their way to .\ssam. Many also emigrate 
to the colonies, llie vernacular is the Bhojpurl dialect of BihArf, but 
the Muliamnudans and KAyusths mostly speak Awadhl Hindi. In 
1901 Hindus numbered 1,819,641, or no less than 92*7 |>cr cent, 
of the total, and .MusalmAns 142,213, or nearly 7*3 |)er cent.; tliem 
were 449 Jains and 37$ Christians. 
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'rhe most numerous castes are .\hlrs or GoAlAs (256,000), BrAhnuns 
and KAjputs (each numliering 207,000), Koiris (155,000), CliamArs 
(121,000), DukAdhs (87,000), BAbhans (82,000), Katilrs (70,000), 
Kurmis (66,000), KAndus (63,000), and Tclis (51,000); and, among 
Muliammadans, JulihAs (53,000). .\griculture supports 64 8 [ler cent, 
of the population, industries 17*7 jjcr cent., commerce 0*5, and the 
professions 1-9 per cent. 

'I*he only C*hristian mission is a branch of the German Kvangclical 
Lutheran Mission, ahose head-quarters are at KAnchl. Thu number 
ol' native Christians in 1901 was 72. 

Cby is the predominating soil, but in [jarts it is more or less mixed 
with sand. 'Hie clay soils, known as karail^ kexvdl^ matiyar, and 
j^urmat, are suitable for all kinds of grain, and the 
level of the land and the possibility of irrigation ore 
here the main factors in determining what crop sliall be cultivated. 
Doras is a rich loam t:ontaining both clay and sand, and is suited 
for sugar-cane, mustard, and linseed. Sandy soil is known 

as bahnat^ and when it is of very loose texture as dhds. The adluvial 
tract in the north Is extensively irrigated by canals and is entirely 
under culti\ation. llie low-lying land in the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges, locally known as kad€u^ is annually inundated so that rice 
cannot be grown, but it produces hne cold-season crops. Along the 
west bank of the Son within about 3 miles from the river the soil 
is sandy, and requires continuous irrigation to produce good crops- 
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^'o the ftcst of iltift tht prevalent sf>il south of the grand Irunfc read 
ks dorafy which is suirnuilly Hooded and fertilised hy the hill sttreiami^i 
In the Sasar^m subdivision kamil soil is most cothiwui and grows 
excellent rabi crops. The undulating pljitcau of the Kaimur Hills 
In the south is Unprotected hy irrigation nnd yields poor and |irecarious 
crops. 

The chief agriculittral statistics for 1903-4 arc given below, areas 
being in winure miles :—- 
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There are altogether about 311 M^uare milw of cultirable Tftuvte, 
statisties for each subdivision not being available ; and it is estimated 
that ri2 S4:fuare miles are t^-ico cropped* 

The staple food-cn»p of the District is rice, grown on 1,307 sf^i^e 
miles, of which 1,1 13 iiquare miles arc under a^ham or vrinter rice, 
'HiLs crop is tmnsplanttd in June and July (except in ^‘try low ^ds, 
where it ts sometimes sown broadcast), and the water is retained in the 
rice-fields by ridges till the middle of September, when it is allowed 
to drain off! The fields are left to dry for i a to 14 days, after whkh 
the crop again needs water, for which it depends on the hafhiyS rain, 
or failing this, on irrigation. Thenci late mins rtre the most important 
in the year, as they are required not only to bring the winter 
to maturity, but alsn to provide moisture for the sowing of the 
<Tt>p«, or spring rice, is grown in river'ljeds and on the edge 

of marshes; it is snwn in January' and February', iransplanled after 
a month, and cut in .Vpril and May. Of the other crops of the rainy 
season, I he principal are ma,iic or wirArf, and bdjr<i ; 

these are grown on welkitaincd high landv. 'ITie ntbi crops con¬ 
sist of cereals anrl pulses. The chief cereals arc wheat (iBit square 
miles), barley (Bi square miles), and oats* They are sowti in Ocidrer 
and Nqfvcmber, and harvested between the last w'etk of February and 
ihc middle of April* I'he pulses include peas, gram, nnd linseed ; 
gram and linseed are grown as a second cTojr, being sown in the 
standing agkani rice about a fortnight before it is rut. Other irnptw- 
tant crops are poppy'(35 square miles) and sugar-cane (54 square miles). 

'I’he operiing of the Son ('anals has resulted in a condricrabie 
increase in the cultivated nrea. An espcfimental farm is maintained 
at Dumraon* but even in the adjoining villages ilie culiiv'aiorB are slow 
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to profit by its lessons. Little advantage has been taken of the I^nd 
InijiTovcment and Agriculturists’ Ix>ans Acts, except in the famine 
years 1896-S, when Rs. 75,000 was advanced under the latter Act. 

The cattle are for the most part poor, but good bulls are kept at the 
Buxar Central jail, and their otTspring find a ready .sale. Pasture is 
.scarce except in the Kaimur Hills, where numerous herds arc sent 
to graze during the rains. A large cattle fair is held at Barahpur, at 
which agricultural stock and produce are exhibited for prizes. 

’nie District is ser\cd by the Son Canaus s>-stem, rcceiring about 
80 per cent, of the total quantity of water supplied by it. Wells 
and ahars, or reservoirs, are also maintained all over the District for 
the purposes of irrigation. In 1901 it was estimated that 489 square 
miles were irrigated from the canals, 364 square miles from wells, and 
937 square miles from ihars. The extent to which an artificial water- 
supply is used depends on the x’ariations in the rainfall; in 1903-4 the 
area irrigated from the Government canals was 623 square mites. 

Red sandstone from the Kaimur Hills is used extensively for build¬ 
ing purposes, for which it is admirably adapted. I.imestone, which 
is obtained from the same locality, is commonly dark grey or blackish, 
and bums into a ver)’ good white lime. Kankar or rKxlular lime¬ 
stone is found in almost all parts of the plains, and es|)ecially in the 
beds of rivers and along the banks of the Son ; it is used for metalling 
roads and is also burnt to moke lime. A small (juantity of alum was 
formerly manufactured in the area north of Rohtdsgarh from slates be¬ 
longing to the Kaimur group of the V’indhyan series. Copperas or iron 
sulphate is found in the same region. 

Sugar is manufactured throughout the District, the principal centres 
of the industry being at NSsriganj and Jagdispur. Iron .sugar-cane 
Trade and manufactured at Bihi)-!, arc now in general use 

conuDunications. ® part of Northern India. Carpets and 
potter)’ are made at .SasarSm; the speciality of the 
pottery consists in its being painted with lac and overlaid with mercury 
and gilt. Blankets and cotton cloth are woven throughout the District. 
\ small quantity of hand-made paper is produced at Hariharganj. 
Saltpetre is manufactured in small quantities, the out-turn in 1903-4 
being 5,000 maunds. 

Tbe pritKipol imports are rice, gram, and other fuod-graiits from the 
neighbouring Districts, Eurofiean cotton piece-goods and kerosene oil 
from Calcutta, and coal and coke from Hozdribdgh ami PaUtmau. The 
exports include wheat, gram, pulses, and oilseeds, chiefly to Calcutta, 
and raw sugar and gur to the United Provinces arxl elsewhere. "Hie 
chief centres of trade arc Arrah, Dumraon, Buxar, and ('haus3 on the 
East Indian Railway, Sa-sarSm and Dehrt on the Mughal Sarai^Ia)’a 
branch, and Nd.sriganj on the Son. 'ilic main lines of communication 
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arc the railways, the Ganges and Son rht;rs, and the Son Canals, to 
which goods are brought by bullock carts and pack-bullocks. 

'rhe main line of the East Indian Railway runs for 6o miles from 
cast to west through the north of the District, and the Mughal Sarai- 
GayS section opened in 1900 traverses the south. In addition to 
58 miles of the grand trunk road from Calcutta to Benares, which 
posses through Dchrl-on-Son, SasarAm, and JahAnlbid, and is main¬ 
tained from Provincial funds, the District contains 186 miles of metalled 
and 532 miles of unmetallcd roads under the control of the District 
boartl; there ore also i,ai8 miles of village tracks. The principal 
local roads are those which connect Arrah with Buxar and Sasar&m. 
Feeder roods connect the main roads with the stations on the railway 
and with the principal places <m the rivers. 

'ITifc Ganges is nasngablc throughout the year, and a tri weekly 
steamer service for passengers and goods tralBc plies as (ar as Benares 
touching at Buxar and ChausJ in this District. Navigation on the 
Son is intermittent and of little commercial importance. In the dry 
season the small depth of water prevents boats of more than 20 maunds 
proceeding up-stream, while in the rains the violent floods greatly 
impede navigation, though boats of 500 or 600 maunds occasionally 
sail up. Of the other rivers the KaramtiAsi, the Dhobi, or Kao, the 
DurgautI, and the Suri arc navigable only during the rainy season. 
The main canals of the Son Canals system arc narigable; a bi¬ 
weekly service of steamers runs from Dehrl to .Arrah, But here, as 
elsewhere, most of the watcr-borT>c traffic is carried in country boats 
some of which have a capacity of as much as 1,000 maunds. The 
canal-borne traffic used to be considerable, but has sufTered greatly from 
competition with the Mughal Sarai-Gayi branch of the ^t Indian 
Railway. The only ferries of any importance are those across the 
Ganges. 

The District has frequently suffered from famirte. ITte famine of 1866, 
having been preceded by two years of bad harvests, caused great distress. 
The Government relief measures were supplemented p^niine. 
by pris-ate liberality, but 3,161 deaths from starvation 
were reported. There was another, but less severe, famine in 2869. 
In 1873 more than three-fourths of the rice crop was destroyed by 
very hca>7 floods oihI the subsequent complete absence of rain; the 
loss would have been even greater had iK>t the Son water been tum«I 
into the unfinished canals and freely distributed. Relief works, in 
the shape of rood repairs, were opened in December, and a sum 
of l•l8 lakhs was spent in wages, in addition to Rs. 30,000 paid to 
non-workers, and Rs. 1,600 advanced to cultivators for the purchase of 
seed-grain. In the famine of 1896-7 the distressed area comprised the 
whole of the Bhahui arul the .southern portion of the Sa-sarlm sub- 
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dtvisson. Relief works were sioxtcd in October, ifigft, aikl were not 
finally dosed till July, 1897, during which period 560,ojr days' wages 
were paid lo adult males entploycd on piece-work, and 175,105 to those 
on a daily wage, the aggregate payments amounting to Rjt. 74,000. 
Gratuitous relief by means of gram doles was also given, and poor- 
houses, and kitchens were ojiencd. 'I’he cost of gratuitous relief was 
rather less than 3 laths, and the total cost of the famine opemtions 
j-jfi lakhs, of which Rs. jo,odo was i>aid from District and 
the balance from Provincial funds, 

for administmtivu purposes the District is divided Into 4 iiulxl!vi¬ 
sions, with head-quarters at Akkah, Buxar, Sasaram, and BirAUi A, 
AdmlnistTAtion. Subr^rdinate to the I>istnct Magistrate-Collector at 
.\rrah, the District head-quarters, is a stalF consist¬ 
ing of an Assistant ifagisiratfrCotlector, six Deputy-Magistrate. Collec¬ 
tors! and two Sub-Deptity-Collector?H I’lic subdivisions of Sasaritni and 
Buscar ore each in the charge of an Assistant Collector aided by a 
Sub-Deputy-Collector, and the BhabuH subdivisirai is under a Deputy- 
Magistrate Collector. 'fbe Executive Engineer of the Arrah division 
is stationed at Arrah : an Assistant Engineer resides at Kolth and tlur 
Executive Engineer of the Buxar division at Buxar. 

rhe permaneirit civ^l judicial sialT consists of a District Judge, who js 
also Seadon.^ Judge, two Subordinate Judges and three Munxifs at vVrrah, 
one Munsif at Sasardm and another at Buxar. For the disposal of 
criminal work, there arc the courts of the Hussions Judge, District 
Magistrate, and the above-mentioned Assistant, Deputy, and Sub- 
Deputy-Magistrates. The District was formerly notorious for the 
number of its docoiu and for the boldness of their depredations ^ 
but this crime is no longer common. The crimes now mufit preva¬ 
lent arc burglary, cattle theft, and rioting, the last being due to disputes 
about land and inrigation. 

l >uring the reign of Akbar, ShahHUd formed a port i,( sarAar Kohtis 
Jyiiig for the most jxirt between the rivers Son and KaramnAsfi. Half 
of it, comprising the <>f Bhojpur, was subsequently formed 

into a separate iarAt'ir called Shahilbad, 'J’hc land revenue dumjtnd of 
these two W(7>f, which was fixed at 10-22 lakh?; by Todar ilal in 
1532, had risen to 13,-66 lakhs at the time of the settlement under .Vlf 
\ ardi Klian in^ it had again fallen to lo-jS lakhs at the rime 

of the Decennial Settlement which was concluded in 1790 and declared 
to be permanent in 1795. I he demand gradually rose to tyss lakhs 
in tS45 and i6'73 lakhs in 186a, the increase being due to the revenue 
survey which took place in 1846. In 1903-4 the toLil demand wa.s 
lakhii payable by 10,747 estates, cf which 9,463 with a demand 
of r4'r^3 kkhs were permanently settled, 544 with a demand of 1-3S Dkhs 
were lemijorarily settled, whiletherenmindcr were hetd direct by Govern- 
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nicnt. The incidence of land revenue is R. 0-13-9 |)er culti\’ated acre, 
being about 22 per cent, of the estimated rental. Rents vary with the 
class of soil, and for very good land suitable for poppy as much as 
Rs. 30 per acre is occasionally paid. Rent is generally paid in kind, 
especially in the BhabuA and Sasarftm subdivisions. The average hold¬ 
ing of a ryoi is estimated at 5} acres, 'llic only unusual tenure is the 
Xuzas/Aa, which connotes not only a right to hold at a fixed rate in 
|)crpetuity but an hereditary' and transferable interest in the land. I'he 
true gutasiha tenure is confined mainly to the Bhojpur pargana, but 
the term is used elsewhere to indicate the existence of occupancy rights. 

The following table shows the collections of bnd revenue and total 
revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees;— 
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Outside the municipalities of Akrah, Jagimspur, Buxar, Dumraon, 
Bharua, and Sasaram, local affairs arc managed by the District hoard 
with subordinate local boards in each subdivision. In 1903-4 its 
income was Rs. 2,63,000, of which Rs. 2,03,000 was derived from 
rates; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,89,000, the chief item being 
Rs. 2,15,000 expended on {Miblic work-s. 

In 1903 the District contained 11 police stations and 18 outposts. 
The force subordinate to the District Superintendent in that year 
consisted of 4 iaspectors, 43 sub-inspectors, 46 head constables, and 
526 constables; there was also a rural police force of 301 daffadars 
.ind 4,254 chaukidiri. In addition to the District jail at .Arrah with 
accommodation for 278 prisoners, there Is a ('cntral jail at Buxar with 
occomnKKlation for 1,391, while subsidiary jails at Sasarftm, Buxar, and 
Bhabuit can hold 69. The prisoners in the Central jail are chiefly 
employed in weaving and tent-nuking. 

Of the population in 1901, 4*3 per cent. (8-6 males and 0 3 females) 
could read and write. TTic total number of pupils under instruction 
fell from 20,883 in 1883-4 to 16,922 in 1892-3, but increa.sed again to 
23,032 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 26,218 boys and 445 girls were at school, 
being respectively i8-6 and 0-28 per cent, of the children of school-going 
age. I’he number of educational institutions, public and private, in 
that year was 1,004, including 23 .secondary, 623 primary, and 358 
special schools. Two small schools for aborigines are maintained at 
Rebal and Dahkr. The expenditure on education was 1-36 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 17,000 wa.s paid from Provincial funds Bs- 4®,®®® 
Ihstrict fuiwls Rs. 3,000 from munici|ul funds and Rs, 59,000 from 
fees. 
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In 1903 the District contained 12 dispensaries, of which 7 had accom¬ 
modation for 115 in-patients. The cases of 8t,ooo out patients and 
2,300 in-patients were treated, and 8,000 operations were |>crfonned. 
The expemliture was Rs. 35,000, of which Rs, 5,000 was derived from 
Government contrihulioas, Rs. 7,000 from Local and Rs. 10,000 from 
munici|xkl funds, and Rs. 10,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In 1903-4 the 
number of persons successfully \accinatc<i was 48,000, or 25-8 |x;r 
1,000 of the population. 

[I-. S. S. O'Malley, Dis/Hct Gauttcer (Calcutta, 1906); M. Martin 
(Ruchanan-Hamilton), Eastern India, vol. i (1838).] 

ShAhab2d T&luk. —* Crown ’ tdJuk in the south of the Alrdf-i-ljalda 
District, H)'deriibSd State, also known as the Junubi or ‘southern 
tdink,' with an area, includingof 654 square miles. The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 76,905, compared with 73,245 in 1891. 'Die tdluk 
contains 168 villages, of which 103 are jagir, and Shdhdbad (3,955) is 
the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was i-i lakhs. The 
paigah taiuk of Vik&rSbftd with 25 villages, a population of 11,270 and 
an area of about 82 square miles, is situated to the north-west of 
Shahitbad. 

Shfthflbftd TahsU (i). — Northern tahsU cA Hardol District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Alamnagar, ShAhiLb3d, Sarah 
(North), Pandaiw'a, Saromannagar, PachhohS, I*Alf, and Mansflmagar, 
ai^ lying between 27® 25' and 27® 47' N. and 79® 41' and 80® 19' E., 
with an area of 542 square miles. Popubtion increased from 248,034 
in 189! to 250,533 in 1901. There arc 518 villages and three towns, 
Smaiiabau (popubtion, 20,036), the tahsil head-quarters, and Pihani 
(7,616) being the brgest. The demand for bnd revenue in 1903-4 was 

3 » 3 *iO®Oi and for cesses Rs. 53,000. The density of population, 462 
persons per square mile, is almost equal to the District average. Shkh- 
kbkd is a poor tahsil, containing large areas of sandy soiL It lies 
lx*tween the Sendhil, a tributary of the Rilmgangk, on the west, and the 
Ciumtl on the east, and is also crossed by the Garrft and its tributary the 
SukhetS, and by the Sai. In 1901—2 the area under cultivation was 
365 square miles, of which 69 were irrigated. Wells supply two-ihirds 
of the irrigated area, and tanks and small streams the remainder. 

Shfthabftd Town(i).— Head-quarters of the Ar-*x//of the same name 
in Hardol District, United l*rovinces, situated in 27® 38^ N. and 79® 57^ 
K., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway'. Popubtion (1901), 20,036. 
The town was founded in 1677 by Nawflb Dilcr Khan, an Afghan 
officer of Shkh Jahiln, who w'as sent to suppress a rising in Shihj-ihin- 
pur. Ihler Khan built a large pabcc ^Icd the Bari I>corhi, and 
filled the town with his kinsmen and troops. ShihkbAd rose to con¬ 
siderable imfiortance during Mughal rule, but declined under the 
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Nauilhs of Oudh. It was still a considerable town when \-isitcd by 
TicfTcnthaler in 1770, but Tennant found it an expanse of ruins in 
1799. In 1824 Bishop Hebcr described it as a considerable town or 
almost city, with the remains of fortifications and many large houses. 
The inhabitants have obtained notoriety for the ill feeling which exists 
t>ctwcen Hindus and MusalmSns, and serious riots took place in 1850 
and 1868. Nothing is left of the Bari Deorhl but two fine gateways, 
and Diler Khiln’s tomb is also in ruins. Tlie fine Jima .Mosjid ercctwl 
by the same noble is still used. ShAh.’lb.’ld contains the usual ZaAsl/i 
ofhccs and also a a dis|)etisar)', and a bnuKh of the American 

Methodist Mission. It has been administered as a munici|iality since 
1872. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and cx|)cnditurc 
averaged Rs. ii,ooa In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, chiefly 
derived from taxes on houses and professions and trades, and from 
rents and market dues, while the expenditure was also Rs. 17,000. 
A daily market is held, and grain and sugar arc exported. 'Ilic town 
is noted for the vegetables and fruit produced in the neighbourhood. 
Fine cotton cloth used to lx; woven here, but the manufac ture is 
extinct. There are three schools for Ixays and one for girU, with 
a total of 400 pupils. 

Sh&hftb&d Tahsll (2).—Southern taksil in the State of RAmpur, 
United Provinces, l>’ing between 28® 25' and 28® 43' N. and 78® 52' 
and 79® 5' E., with an area of 166 square miles. Population (1901), 
82,716. There arc 197 Ullages and one town, SHAHABan (population, 
7 i 338), the tahsli head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
• 903~4 Rs. 3,56,000, and for cesses Rs. 43,000. The density of 
|X>pulation, 498 persons per square mile, is bdow the State average. 
The tahal lies on Ixxh l^nks of the Rimgangi, and is less protected 
by caiuls than other parts of the State. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was r 10 square miles, of which 8 were irrigated, chiefly 
from wells. 

Sh&hAb&d Town (2).—Head-quarters of the taksl/ of the same 
name in the State of RAmpur, Unit^ Provinces, situated in 28® 34' N. 
and 79® 2' E. Population (1901), 7,338. The town stands on rising 
ground and is considered the healthiest place in the State. l*hc 
Nawilb ha.s a summer residciKc here, built on the ruins of an old 
fort; it is about 100 feet higher than the surrounding country and 
commands a fine view for miles round. The old name of the town 
was I^ikhnor, and it has been suggested that this wras the ancient 
capital of the Katehriyl RAjis of RoHit.KHA.N'D. There arc dispen¬ 
saries for treatment by both European and indigenous methods and 
also a taksi/i school. The town is noted for its sugar. 

Shah&bftd Town (3).—Town in the f^i'x^k taluk of FlrozibJd, 
Gulliorga District, HydcrAbAd State, situated in 17® 8' N. and 76 56 I-. 
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I'opubtion (1901). 5,105. I.amlnated Iimestan<% known as Stiiihilhdd 
stone, is brgely quarrictl in the vidnity, and takes its name from the 
town. It is an important station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. An elegant masonry enclosure in the centre of the town is 
supposed to be the wall of a royal palace, and encloses a large mosque 
and a well. The town contains two post offices, British and Nizam’s, 
a police station, a dispensary, and three vemacubr primar)' schools. 

Sh&h2bfld Town (4).—Town in the Thanesar tahdl of Kamil 
District, Punjab, situated in 30® 10' N. and 76" 52' E., on the Delhi- 
Umbalb-Kllka Railway, 16 miles south of Amhlla Popubtion 
(1901), 11,009. The town was founded by one of the followers of 
Muhammad of Ghor at the end of the twelfth century. It is of no 
commercial importance. The municipality was created in 1867-8. 
The income during the ten )'cars ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 10,900, 
and the expenditure Rs. 10,200. In 1903-4 the irtcome was Rs. 12,300, 
chiefly derived from octroi; ami the expenditure was Rs. 11,200. The 
town has a vemacubr middle school and a dispensary. 

Sh&h&da T&luka .—Taluka of West Khindesh District, Bombay, 
lying between 21® 24' and 21® 48' N. and 74® 24'and 74® 47' E., wnth 
an area of 479 square miles. It contains two towns, Shahada (popu- 
btion, 5i399), the head-quarters, being the larger; and 155 villa^s. 
Phe popubtion in 1901 was 59,758, compared with 64,733 1891. 

This is the most thinly popubted tdluka in the District, the density 
being only 125 persons per square mile. The demand for bnd revenue 
in 1903-4 was nearly 3 bkhs, and for cesses Rs. 21,000. .Although 
Shihida posscs.ses two perennbi streams, the 'Plpti and its tributar)' 
the (>omi, it is on the whole scantily provided with surface water. 
The prevailing soil is a rich loam resting on a yellowish subsoil 'Phe 
annual rainfall averages 24 inches. 

ShAh&da Town,- Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name 
in West Khindesh District, Bombay, situate<l in 21® 33' N. ami 
74 28 E., 48 miles north-west of Dhniia ’Pogether with Kukdcl, 
it contained in 1901 a popubtion of 5,399. A municipality was con¬ 
stituted in 1869. The income during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,500. The 
town contains three cotton-ginning factories, a dispensary, and four 
schools, with 262 pupils, r>f which one, with 21 pupils, is for girls. 

Sh&hftpur T&laka.—Eastern taluka of Thina District, Bombay, 
lying between 19® 18'and 19® 44' X. and 73® 10'and 73® 43' E.. with 
an area of 6to sr{uare miles. It contains 197 rillages, Shihilpur being 
the head-quarters. 'ITie popubtion in 1901 was 83,881, compareil 
with 92,029 in 1891. It is the most thinly popubted taluka in the 
Iristrirt, and the density, 138 persons per square mile, is much below 
the District average. Ijnd revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
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lo [’4 ]jikliN, 'I’liL- tuunlry, which wjw fornictly kikuvi n Kolvtr^ 

for U'Hs iiK^l i>ttri wLld^ broken by InlU and covered widi brige furc^l^. 
In the M>uih ibert are wide tracts of rice knd^. 'J’he soil is mostly red 
«i;d stony, and the cJhiLiiie unhealthy, eiicept in the rains. There arc 
live factories for husktttfi rice in ShAhttpUTr 

Sh&hhpur Town. Kead-quaiiers of tlie subdivision of the saniie 
name in the Slate of SAngli, Bombay, situated in 15*' 50' N. atsd 
close to the town of Helium. l'o|mlaiiqn ([901), 9,05^, 
Shahdpur is the most itii|wrunt tradinjj place in Sftngli Suite^ 'The 
dyeing of cotton and silk yarn and the wcaTi'tixg of cotton and silk clotli 
arc largely carried on, 'J'he population is chiefly cam]H»t.d of Uinlters, 
traders, and weavers. The town is governed by a niunicj[ial body, 
with an income of nearly Ks. 13,000. fle-vides Hindu Itniplos, Shlhii- 
pur has a Trotcslant church and a Komati Catholic clia|>e]. Methodist 
] episcopal and Catholic missions arc both at work In Shifjilpur. rherc 
is also a dis|K.ni!>ary. 

Shahbandar Subdivision.—Subdivisioii of Kailicbi Uisirict, bind, 
Hoinbay, composed of the MtKi'UK JIatoho, Sujaw'ai., Jati, and 
biiAniiA^^oAK ta^ukut, 

Shahbandar TJUuka.—of Karachi District, bind, Boinijayt 
lying between 33® 41^ and whh 

an artsi of i,3fiS square milo. Population increased from Jit,J46 in 
1891 to 33,609 in 1901. The number of villages is i 04 d nf which 
I^dtun is the head-quarters, hut the mofti important place is Siiah- 
'I'he land revenue aiwl cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
i^t kkhs. The taluka contains large tracts of hihr lands and salt 
deposits- The soil is the usual alluvial loam, nhAed with sand: but 
in the south, where the IrKius outflow nicetd the inciuuing tide^ 
a deposit of soft mud, locally known as Ma/, appears. I’he 
Is i rrigati’d by more than ten canals j and the chief cropj» arc Jtfii’dr, 
bajm^ rice, barky, and wiJnjf, 

5 h&hbandar VlHage.—Heitd-quarters of the t^iuka of the same 
Tuimc in Karachi Distnci, Sind, Bomhayt J^'tuaiod tn 14 10 N. lUid 
67'' 56' in the della of the Indus. Population (1991). 785. Jihah- 
Ininditr stood formerly uit the comI hank of the Matir, one of the 
[nouilis of the Indus, but it is ai present 10 miles distatit froiu llte 
ticiircst [jpim of the fiver. A great iadi waste commences- about 
a mile to the south-east of the towTi^ anrl on its westward side are 
extensive jungles of long km gross. It was to Shlhbaiinlar that the 
English factory was removed from Aurangbandat when the latter 
place was deserted by the Indus; afrd previous to the abaiidoomeijl 
of the factory in 1775, it supi»rted lui establbhmeni of fourteen vfKiScIs 
for the navigation of the river. The disastrous Potxl whkK occurred 
abuul iSig caused material changes in lljc lower part of the Indus, 
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iind hastened the decay of ShAhliandar, which is now on insignificant 
ullage. ^Icss sutes that the native rulers of Sind had a fleet <jf 
fifteen^ ships stationed here. Vesscb entered by the Richal, the only 
accessible mouth, and, passing into the Hajdmro through what is now 
the Khedewlri creek, ascended tliat stream to about lo miles above 
Ghoribin, where it joined the Malir. 

ShahdAdpur Taiuka {,\).-muka of Hyderabad District, Sind. 
Bombay, lying between 35® 43'and 36° 16' N. and 68®37'and 69®o'E., 
with an area of 644 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
73,5041 compared with 58,730 in 1891. The density, 114 iiersoos 
jwr square mile, is a little less than the District average. The land 
revenue and cesses in (903-4 amounted to about i-8 lakhs. The 
number of villages is 103, of which Shahdadpur is the head-quarters. 
Ihc /a/u^a stands at a high level and is therefore devoid of grass; 
but it prrxiuces the best cotton in the District, and also good Myra 
and tobacco crops. 

Sh&Mftdpur T&luka (3).— Taluka of the Upper Sind Frontier Dis¬ 
trict, Sind, ^mbay, lying between 37® 40'and 38® 3' N. and 67^ 33' 
and 68® 11' E., with an area of 633 square miles. It contains 62 
villages, of which Shihdidpur is the head-quarters. 'I he iiopulatiim 
in 1901 was 33,385, compared with 37,380 in (891. It U the most 
thinly iiopulated taluka in the District, with a density of only 53 persons 
|)cr square mile. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to 1-8 lakhs. Portions of the Beg.1n, Ghiir, and Sukkur canals irrigate 
the taluka, and a certain amount of culti\ation is usually carried out 
in the neighbourhood of hill torrents. 

Shahdara.— To^ in the Ghiziibad tahsU of .Meerut District, 
United Pro\inccs, situated in 28® 40' and 77® 18' E., on the East 
Indian RaiUay. 5 miles from Delhi. .\ light railway to .Sahiranpur 
IS being constructed. PopuUtion (,901), 5,540. It was founded by 
S ah Jahan as a market, and was sacked in the eighteenth century 
y SQraj Mid, the J 4 t RajA of Bharatpur, and plundered by the soldiers 
of .\hmad Shlh Durrlni just before the battle of Panfpat It is badly 
draint'd, and drinking-water is obtained from a distance. The American 
Methodist and Reformed Presbyterian .Missions have branches here, 
rrom 1872 to 1904 Shahdara was a municipality, with an income and 
cx^m iturc averaging about Rs. 3,000. It is now administered as 
a notified area.’ The trade of the place has fallen away, and it is 
chiefly celebrated for sweetmeats; but there is still a small manufacture 
of shoes and leather, and a Uttle sugar-refining. In 1904 there was 
a priroar)' school with 75 pupiU. 

St^dheri (L?Afrf SMdMan, ‘the kings’ mound7.—Village in the 
District and taAsi/ of Riwalpindi, Punjab, situated in 33® 17' N. and 
73 ^” 49' 8 miles south east of Hassan Abdil To the north^t lie 
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extcnsi\ie and well-preserved ruins, identified by Sir Alexander Cunning¬ 
ham as those of Takshasili, the ’I'axila of the Greek historians. 'ITiesc 
ruins lie in six distinct sites—Bir, Hatikl, Sir-Kap-kS-kot, Kacha Kot, 
HAbarkhana, and Sir-Sukh-kl-kot. Of these, the mound at Blr rises 
above the banks of the Tapra N 4 la, the Tiber-nabon of the Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes. HatiAl, a fortified spur of the Mfir-gala (‘beheaded') 
range, was probably the ancient citadel. Sir-Kap or the fort of * the 
beheaded,' was a fortified city, united to the citadel by a wall of circuni- 
sallation. The remaining three sites appear to be more modem; but 
near BAbarkhlna lie the ruins called Sirl-ki-pind, which would appear 
to be the great Sirsha-dAnam or * head-offering ’ stupa of Buddha built 
by .\soka and mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 'I'akshasilfl, the Sanskrit 
fomi of the name, means ‘ the hewn rock,’ or more probably ' the mck 
Ilf 'lakshaka,' the great Nilga king. At the Macedonian invasion, 
and for many centuries later, Taxila was a rich and flourishing city. 
Alexander found it ruled by Omphis (Sanskrit, .\mbhi), generally 
known l>y his d>iustic title of Taxilcs, who resigned his kingdom to 

the invader. About eighty years later it was uken by Asoka, and 

from it he governed the Punjab before his accession to the throne 
of Magadha. About 200 11.c. it became a Graeco-Baclrian dependcnc)', 
aixl rather more than lialf a century later jiavsed to the Indo-Parthians, 
from whom it was wrested by the Kushans at the end of tlie first 

century a. I>. About A. i>. 5® .Xjiollonius of lyana visited it, and says 

it was the capital of Phraates, whose dominions corresponded with 
the ancient kingdom of Porus, and describes its beautiful temple of 
|K>rph)Ty. It was also visited by Fa Ilian in a.u. 400, and by Hlucn 
'I'siang in 630 and 643. Both these pilgrims describe it as a jilace of 
great sanctity and the scene of Buddha’s sacrifice of his liead. After 
this Taxila disappears from history. 

Shfthganj.—i lead-quarters of the Khutihan takal of jaunpur 
District, United Provinces, situated In 26® 3' N. and 82® 42' E., at the 
junction of a branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway from 
A/amgarh with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. PopuUtion (1901). 
6,430, The town was founded by ShujA-ud-daula, Nawftb of Oudh, 
who built a market-place, a baradari^ and a dargah, or tomb, in honour 
of Shah Hazrat .ML Shahganj is administered under Act X.\ of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs. 6,000. It is a thriving mart, second only 
to jaunpur city, and is the centre of the sugar-refining industry, besides 
being a d<fp6t for the export of grain and the distribution of imported 
cotton. 'Ihe town contains a dispensarv’, a branch of the Wesleyan 
Mission, and two schools with 113 pupils. 

ShAhJah&npur District.—Southern District of the Bareilly Division, 
United Provinces, lying between 27® 35^ and 28® 29' N. and 79* 20 
and 80® 23' E., with an area of 1,727 square miles. It is bounded on 
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the north by Bareilly and iMlihhlt; on the east by Kheri; on the south 
by Hardoi and Karrukhibid; and on the west by Budaun. 'I'be 
I district consists of a narrow alluvial tract, running north-east from 
the river Ganges towards the Himalayas. It is crossed 
aspecU. nearly at right angles by the river system of South 
Rohilkhand, and its natural features thus de|Mmd 
almost entirely upon the various streams which ha%’e cut deep channels 
through the alluvial soil of the (iangetic basin. The {Nincipal rivers are 
the Kamga.nga, the Deohil or Garrfl, and the Gumti. Near the Ganges 
is a stretch of wild khadar^ from which an area of stiff clay, drained 
by the Sol or N'ar-i-Waftddr, reaches to the Rimgang^ 'ITte channel 
of the latter river shifts from side to side of a broad valley to an 
extraordinary extent. Between the Rdmgangi and the Garrl lies an 
extensive tract of sandy soil, which changes cast of the Garai to clay 
and then to a fertile loam extending north-east of the Garrd. ’Hie 
loam tract is crossed by the Khaiuut, a Iributar)' of the Garrd, beyond 
ahich another sandy area is found, gradually changing to a forest tract 
on the Ixjrder of the damp sub-Himilla)'an Districts. 

SidhjahAnpur is situated entirely in the Gangetic alluvium, and 
kankar or nodular limestone b the only stone found in it. 

The District is fairly well wooded, and contains nearly 50 square 
miles of groves. Mango, bamboo, babul (Acatia arabi(a\ skiskam 
{Dalberpa SisuH!)^ tun {Cedrela Toona), and, in the north, sdl (Skarea 
rabus/a) are tl>c chief timber tix'cs. 

laxrpards arc sometimes seen in the jungles in the north of the 
District, and the tiger and lynx have been shot there, but not recently. 
SfxXted deer frequent the same tract, and nl/gai and wild hog arc 
common cvery'whcre, cs{)ecially near the rivers. .Vntelopc arc found 
near the (iumtl and (iangc's. Hares, partridges, quail, sand-grouse, 
and peiifowi arc included in the smaller game, while the large pi»nds 
and marshes abound in the cold season with geese, duck, and teal. 

The climate is moistcr than in the Duib, though drier than in the 
more northern Districts of Rohilkhand. The central |)ortion b healthy; 
but in the north bod fever and ague are prevalent, and in the south the 
neighbourho<id of the Sot is also unhealthy. 

ITie annual rainfall averages about 37 inches, valuing from 33 in 
the south west of the IHstrict to 40 inches at Shahjah.tnpur city. 
In 1895-6 the fall was only 33 inches, and in 1893-4 as much as 
57 inches. 

In ancient times this District must have been included in the 
kingdom of 1'anchala, and during the early Muhamnradan jicriod 
History formed fMrt of the tract kntjwn as Katehr. Sh 4 h- 

jahinpur city was founded in the reign of Shih Jahin 
by Nawdb Baliadur Khin, who named it in honour of the em|)cror. 
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Earl)' in the cightecnih centurj- pan of the south of the Disirid 
included in the territory of Muhanunad Khan, K^w^b of Fanukhahad ; 
but the central portions were acquired, by Alt ^Muhammad, the Robilla 
chiefs On the east the Katchriyia retained their independence, ami 
the land held by them formed a debatable ground between On on 
and Rouilkmano. In ^fter the defeat of the Rohillaa by the 

allied forces of Oudh and the Bnlish, the two provinces became 
united; and in rSoi this District '^'^th other leiritory, was ceded to 
the British. 

'J’henceforfliard order was never -Heriously d^^tu^bcd Until the Mutiny, 
although the District bordered lI[KHi the most turbulent |)art of Oudh. 
In 1857, however, SbShjiahjinpur becttiTUi the scene of open rebel horn 
The news of the Meerut outbreak arrived on May 15 ; but all remained 
quiet till the aylh, when the stqwys informed their odkers that the 
mob intended to plunder the IrCMury. IVecaudons were taken against 
jiuch an attempt; but on ihe 31st, whEIc most of the officers, ciril and 
TniliLiiry, wtic at church, some of the sepoys forced their way into the 
building and attacked them. 'I’hrcc Europeans were shot down at 
once; tile lemainder were 5oiii«l by the other officers, and the whole 
party escaped fir^t to Fawity^ni, and afterwards to Muhamdt in Khcri 
District. The mutineers burnt the station, plundered the irctLsury, and 
made their way to the centre of h>cal disaffection at Bareilly. A rebel 
government under KAdir Alt Khfln was proclnimed on June r. On 
the i 3 th GhulAcn Kiidir Khtn, ihe hereditary Nawab of Shshyaliilnpur, 
passed through on hrs way to Ba«iHy, where he was ap|>ointed Nadm 
of ShAhjabfinpur by KhSln Hiihildiir KhifL On the yjfd the NawAb 
returned to bis titular j?ost, and superseded KAdir All- l ie remained 
in power from June, 1857, till January, 1858, when Itritisb troops 
rcoccupied Fatch^rh^ The Nawlb of Faiehgarh and FircK Shah then 
hastened to ShAhjahAnpur and on to Bareilly. After the fill of Luck¬ 
now^, the .Vilna Sahib also fled through Shahjahlirpuf to Eareilly. In 
Jitnuary the NawAh put to death Himid Hasan KhAn, Uepuiy-Collecior, 
and Mnhamniad Hasan, Subordinate Judge, for eoftesponding with the 
British. On April 30,1858, the British force, undsrr Sir Colin Oimpbell, 
reached Shihjahlnpur. The rebels fled to Mubitindi and Sir Colin 
went on to Eareilly on May a, leaving only a small detachment to 
guard the station. The rebels then asitembled once more, and besieged 
the detachment for nine days; but Brigadjcr Jones’s column relieved 
them on the i2lh, and authority was then finally re-established. 

'Hie Districi contairi-s a few ancient sites which have not been 
explored, the hugest being Goli and Mill in the Pawayln /aAsiA 
A copperplate gmnt by Hantha of Kanauj, dated a+p. was found 
at Mnskhersib 'I’Kcre arc no Muhammadan buildings of impormnee. 

' fvtdha^ Tol. it, p- a&S. 
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The DEstrict ernitains (i to\i,Ti!i find 5 ,oj 4 villhfics, Thi; ]>np 4 ilntloii 
ha5 fluctuated during the la.Rt thirty years. The nunabers at the Tnur 
enumenitions were as follows : (1S72) 951,ood, (rSSi) 
opu twn. 0 ^ 9 ') (^901) 9 -bS 3 S' 

Iwten iJJ;* and tSSi the District sufTcred sei-ertly in the famfnc of 
18^7-R and the fever epidemic of 1879. There are four fahslk — 
SHATiiAiiA?ft-tiR, lAiJii.AHAn, TiLHARj and I'awayan— tach of which is 
named after itii iiead-quarters. The principal towns are the luuntcipali- 
tics of Shaujahanj^cir CiTVj the District hHid<|unrteni^ and Tiucak, 
rhe following table gives the chief sutistics of population in 1901 
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Al^out 85 per cent, of the total are Hindus and more than 14 pir 
cent. hfusalrnSns. The Arya filaniftj, though its members number only 
[,fs4d, is increasing in importance. More than 99 per cent, of the 
people speak U cstem Htndit the prevailing dialect being Kanauji^ 
Chamtrs {]eattiCT-dre.s,scrs and cultivatoR),. 98,0001 are the most 
rtumeroua Hindu caste. The other large castes are KisHns (cqltinitors), 
79iiCX33; i\htrs (graJifers and cultivators), 71,000 j Rajptits, 63 ,000; 
Brihinans, fiTjoqo; KahSui (fisherenen and cultivators), 40,000^ Kichhls 
(cultivalotTi), 34,000 j Muiaos (market gardeners), 31,000? and Kurmls 
(agriculturists)^ 27,000. Among MusalmSns, Puthins number 41,000, 
followed by f^haikhs, 34,000, and Julihis (weavers), iS,ooo. 'Ibe 
proportion of the population supported by agriculture te 69 per cent.— 
a high figure. Personal services support 5 per cent,, general labour 
4 per cent., and cotton-weaving 2 per cient+ Rljputs and BrShman.v 
are the chief holder^ of land % and Rajput-5, Kachhrs, Mumos, Ahlrs, 
and Cbamars are the principal cultivators. 

Out of 1,739 native Christjans In 1901* 1^495 were Methodists, 't he 
American .Methodist Mission opened work iu the l>istr]ct in 1859, and 
has seven stations, besides two in Oudh. 

Agricultund cor:ditions are exceedingly complex, owing to the varied 
character of the soil and of the facilities for irrigation. The Canges 
khadnr is either sand or light loam, and suffers from 
c tore. drought, though it i .5 also liable to disastrous flood- 5 . 
'iTtc clay tract adjoining it produces rice En the autumn, and requires 
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constant irrigation for wheat and pop|)y, the princiiial spring cro|M. 
'I'his is the only part of the District where sugar-cane is not grown. 
Along the Rlmgangi irrigation is cas>', but the autumn crops arc liable 
to great damage from Hooding. Hast of this river the sandy tract 
produces bajra and wheat of medium quality, .\nother clay tract is 
found between the Garai and the Garrfl, which is liable to suffer in dry 
years. The most fertile tract is the loam area in the centre of the 
District, which produces much sugar cane and other valuable crops. 
North east of this the soil deteriorates and becomes sandy; there is 
a good deal of jungle, and wild animals damage the cro|>s, while the 
drinking-water is bad in pbces. Some better land is found in the 
extreme north-east, but its V4IUC depends largely on its distance from 
the forests on the border, and on its immunity from wild beasts. 

'Fhe ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found. ZamlHdiri 
mahals include 56 per cent, of the total area, and pattldari mahdli 
44 per cent. 'I’he main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown 
Irelow, in square miles: 
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The chief food-crops, with the area urtder each in square miles in 
1903-4, arc: wheat (444)1 ncc (106X gram (159), and hajra (173). 
Sugar-cane Cf>vered $6 square miles, and poppy 27. Of the urv 
cultivated area, about 52 miles arc occupied by the forests in the 
north-east of the District, and an equal amount by .swam|H arnl satnly 
tracts near the Gumil. 

'I'hcrc have been no improvements in the means of irrigation, and 
no expansion of cultivation in recent years. On the other hatKl, a rise 
is noticeable in the area bearing a double crrrp, and the x-aluablc crops 
are being more largely sown. ITius rice has taken the place of hajra 
and jawdr^ and the area under ix)pi)y and sugar-cane has increased, 
('onsiderable advances were made under the Agriculturists' loons Act 
during the ten years ending 1900, amounting to 1 *6 lakhs, but a quarter 
of this was lent in the famine year 1896-7. Only small sums have 
been advanced in later years, and the loans granted under the I.and 
Improvement Act have been insignificant, except in 1896-7. 

In the north of the DisUict the bingar breed of cattle is found, the 
bullocks being hardy and quick-movii^. In 1866 ar»d 1867 attempts 
were made to introduce a better strain near Shihjahinpur; but the 
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climate did not «iit the animals importfd The ordinar>’ breed of 
horse^i is also poor ; stallions have Been kept by Government for some 
years, and two are now at stud, 'llie sheep and goats arc inferior. 

In 1903-4, out of 347 Miuare miles irrigated, wells supplied 307 
square miles, tanks or jhils 86, and other sources 54. 'I'hc spring-level 
is high, and in ordinary years irrigation is not required for many crops, 
or can be supplied easily by temporary wells lasting for a single harvest. 
In two tracts a deficiency of water is experienced in dry years. 'I'he 
sandy area along the (lumtl is unprotected, while the clay tract in the 
south of the District depends on the numerous small channels which 
intersect it, and which arc dammed at the end of the raias to supply 
water for the spring harvest. 

There are no * reserved' or ' protected ’ forests the property of 
Government; but in the northeast of the District are some tracts 
of unreclaimed forest, chiefly rJ/, which, with a few exceptions, do not 
now contain any large timber, but supply poles for use in house¬ 
building. Their total area is about 52 square miles. 

Kankar or nodular limestnrte Is the only mineral product, and is 
used for metalling roads and for burning into lime. 

Sugar-refining is by far the most important industry in the District. 
Indigo was once manufactured, but has now become a minor product 
T d and ^ ntatting made from a jungle grass called Mb 
communiMtion*, exported. Coarse cotton cloth, chinu, and 

brass vessels are made in various places for local use, 
and there are small manufactures of ironware inlaid with gold and 
silver, and of bequered goods. The Rosa sugar and rum factory near 
Shdhjahiin|nir city is one of the brgest in Irtdia, and employed 632 
hands in 1903. 

The grain trade is of ordinary dimensions, and sugar b the princi]xal 
article of export, the ShAhjahSnpur production being celebrated 
throughout India. It is brgely exported to R 3 j{}utilna arxl the Runjab. 
'I'hcre is also a considerable trade in oilseeds at 'I'ilhar. European 
goods, metals, aiwi salt arc the principal imports. Forest produce is 
floated down the rivers from Plllbhlt; but the spread of railway’s h;is 
brgely decreased the river traflk, which was formerly important. 
'I'ilhar and ShAhjahAnpur are the chief trade centres, though nurkets 
are held at many smaller pbces. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand main line crosses the centre of the 
District and is the chief trade route; but a little traffic is carried by 
the Lucknow-SltApur-Barcilly State RailMvay, which traverses the north- 
cast comer. 'Fhe two lines are connected by a steam tramway or 
light railway, 40 miles long, from ShAhjahAnpur dty to MailAnI in 
Kherl District. The District is well supplied with roads, except in the 
tract south-west of the Ramgangi. Of these, 118 miles are metalled, 
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and are maintained by the Public Works department^ but the cost of 
46 miles is charged to I>ocaI funds. The remaining 326 miles are 
unmetalled. Avenues of trees ore maintained on 223 miles. The 
principal routes comprise the branch of the grand trunk road from 
Fatehgarh which divides at JaLllftbSd, one line going to Bareilly and 
one to Shihjahilnpur city; the road from Bareilly through Tilhar and 
Shihjiihiinpur to Sitlpur and Lucknow; and the road from ShAhjahftnpur 
through the north of the District. 

In a large |>art of the District the effects of drought can be mitigated 
as long as the culti\'ators are able to make temporary wells; but 
elsewhere a failure of the rains is disastrous, and Famine 
Sh^hjahilnpur has often suffered severely. The great 
famine of 1783-4 did not press so heavily here as in the tracts south 
of the Ganges. In 1803-4, two years after cession, rain completely 
failed for the autumn harvest. In 1825-6 drought again occurred, but 
hardly caused famine. The autumn rains failed in 1837-8, but a slight 
fall in February saved the spring harvests. 'Hie famine of 1860-1 was 
severely felt throughout RohilkhamI, though ShAhjahJlnpur escaped 
more lightly than the contiguous District of Budaun. In r868-9 
period of pressure was severe, but only lasted for seven weeks. 'Hie 
famine of 1877-8 was the worst siiKc the comnmneement of British 
rule. \ series of bad han'ests had followed the prcs’ious scarcity 
of 1868-9, and prices had risen owing to the demand for grain in 
Southern Indb. On .August 17, 1877, the Collector reported 'roaring 
hot winds, arid not a vestige of green anywhere.’ 'Phe autumn han’est, 
which prorides the chief ftxxl-grains for the lower classes, was a 
complete failure. Rain early in October enabled the sowings for the 
nihi w spring crop to be made, and advances were given for seed. 
Relief works were ojamed in December; but the |K:oplc refused to 
eonte tin them, and large numbers succuml>cd in the cold seastm. The 
after-effects of the famine were severely felt when an epidemic of fever 
broke out in 1879. 'live registered death-rate rose from 29-37 per 
1,000 in 1877 to 57-04 in 1878, and stood at 53-59 in 1879. In 1895 
the rains ceased jirematurely, and distress was felt in the rwrlh of the 
District by May, 1896. The monsoon of 1896 cKised even earlier than 
in 1895, and the sugar cane and rice were seriously damaged, liesides 
the ordinary food-crops. Great use was made of river water, so that 
a fair spring harvest was secured, arul the relief works opened were not 
resorted to by any large number. 

'Fhc Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, aixi by four Deputy-Collectors recruited in j^,£,ninistTatk)n. 
India. \ tahUldir is stationed at the head-quarters 
of each tahsli. Two officers tf tl»c Opium dcjiartmcnt are posted to 
this District. 
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There are three regular District Munsifs, and a scheme for \nllagc 
Munsifs was introduced in 1894. 'Fhe District Judge and Sub-Judge 
exercise civil jurisdiction over the neighbouring District of Budaun i 
hut the former hears sessions cases from ShAhjahinpur alone. Crime 
is heavy, the more serious forms of offences against life iu>d limb, 
with robbery and dacoity, being common. Female infanticide was 
formerly suspected; but in 1904 only 154 |>ersons remained under 
sur\eillance. 

At cession in i8ot the present area formed part of Bareilly; but a 
separate District of Shflhjah&tipur a-as constituted in 1813-4. Early 
settlements were for short periods, being based as usual on the proious 
collections coupled with a sj'stem of com|>ctition. 'Fhe first regular 
settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 was carried out in 1838-9. 
'File District had been over assessed, and considerable reductions, 
amounting to about 13 per cent, were made, the demand licing 
fixed at 9-8 lakhs. Villages were grouped according to their capa¬ 
bilities of soil and irrigation, and revenue rates fixed per acre of 
cultivation. Another revision took place thirty years later, and the 
new settlement was based on rates selected from the rents actually 
paid, with some regard to prospective increases. The result was an 
assessment of 11•8 lakhs, which was subsequently reduced by Rs. 18,00a 
'Fhe latest revision was made between 1896 and 190a In this settle¬ 
ment prospective increases in the rental value of villages were altogether 
disregarded, except where the rents were found to be totally inadequate. 
About four-fifths of the area assessed was held by tenants, cash rents 
iieing fwid in the greater part. The assessment amounted to 11*7 lakhs 
or 48-6 |>er cent, of the accepted ‘avsets' itnd tlic operatioas chiefly 
resulted in a redistribution of the demand. 'ITie incidence |Jcr acre is 
Rs 1-3, varying from R. 0-5 in the north of the District to Rs 1-7 in 
the fertile central tract. 

T'hc total collections on account of land revenue and revenue from 
all sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 
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'There arc two municipalities, Shahjahanpuk and 'Filhar, and 
four towns are administerml under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the 
limits of these places local affairs arc managed hy the District board, 
which has an income and expenditure of more than a lakh. In 1903 4 
tlic ex{)cnditurc on roads and buildings amountetl to Rs. 46,000. 

Fhe District Superintendent of police commands a force of 3 tns})et- 
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ion., 89 subordinate officers, and 365 constables, besides 302 mumci^ 
and town police, and 2,097 rural and road police. There arc 19 police 
sutions. 'I'hc District jail conuined a daily average of 3x6 prisoners 
in 1903. 

'Ilxe populauon of Shilijahlnpur is not conspicuous for lucracy, and 
in 1901 only a-6 per 0x01. (4 males and 0-3 females) could read and 
write. The number of pubUc schools, however, increased from 149 
1880-1 to 184 in 1900-x, aixd the number of pupils from 4 . 3^4 to 
8,796. In 1903-4 there were 186 public schools with 8,744 pupils, of 
whom 514 were girls, and 60 private schools with 667 pupils, hour 
of the public schools arc managed by Govemracnl and 124 by the 
District and munici|>al boards. Out of a total expenditure on education 
of Ks. 52,000, Local funds provided Rs. 4*.®®® and fees 10,000. 

The District possesses 11 hospitals and disiicnsarics, with atwmmo- 
dation for 130 in patients, -\boul 85,000 cases were treated in 1903, 
of whom 1,400 were in patients, and 3,000 operations were performed. 
The total ex|>cndiiure was Rs. 16,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

In 1903-4, 30,000 persons were vaccinated, reprcscni'mg a proijortion 
of 32 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is compulsory only in the 
two municipalities. 

{District Gauttecr under revision) ; W. W. I.asl, Settlement 

Report 

Shahjahftnpur TahsU.—Head-quarters tahsll of ShilijahAnpur 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parf^anas of Shdhjahanpur, 
Jamaur, and Kint, and lying between 27® 39' -8“ 1' X. and 

79® 36' and 80® 5' E., with an area of 394 Mjuarc miles, ropulatum 
fell from 273,146 in 1891 to 265,467 in i 90 «- There arc 463 
and only one town, Shahjahanpur City (population, 76,458). ^be 
District and tahsll hcad-<iuarters. 'Fhe demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 'fas 3,00,000, and for cesses Rs. 49 .o<^* '*"^0 density of 

population, 674 persons jicr s<iuarc mile, is considerably above the 
District average, owing to the inclusion of the city. 
centre of the tahsll flows the Garri, with a narrow belt of rich alluvial 
soil on either bonk, while several smaller streams act as drainage 
channels. The eastern portion has a good loam soil j but the centre 
is clay, and the western tract is sandy and liable to periods of 
depression. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 293 square 
miles, of which 84 were irrigated, mostly from wells. . 

Sh&hjah&npur City.—-Administrative head-quarters of Shahphin- 
pur District and tahsll, with cantonment, United Pnivinces, simt^ 
in 27® 53' N. ami 79® 54' on the left Ixuik of the Dcohi 
river, crowning the high ground just above its junction vnt t c 
Khanaut, with a sUtion on the Oudh and Rolnlkhand Railw^ay, 
768 miles by rail from Calcutta and 987 fniiii Bombay. Population 
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has fluctuated. The numbers at the four enumerations were as 
follow’s: (1872) 72,136, (1S81) 77,404, (1891) 78,522, and (1901) 
76,458, of whom 73,544 resided in the municipality and 2,914 in 
cantonments. Hindus numbered 35,636 in 1901 and Muluunmadans 
40,017. 

'Hie date usually assigned to the foundation of the city is 1647, aAcr 
the defeat of the Rftjputs in this neighbourhood by Diler KhAn and 
liahidur KhAn, and a mosque was built here by the latter in that year. 
The city has no history apart from that of the District, which has 
already U’cn related. There are few buildings of any interest. 'Fhe 
old fort was completely destroyed after the Mutiny; and the mosque 
referred to above and a few tombs, including that of BuhAdur Kh&n, 
one of the founders of the city, are the only memorials of the former 
rulers. The principal public buildings, besides the ordinar)’ District 
offices, are the municipal hall, the District school, and the male and 
female dispensaries. 'J'hc American Methodist Mission has its head¬ 
quarters here, and possesses several churches and an orphanage. 
A new meeting house has recently been built by the Arya Sam.'lj. 
Sh&hjahfinpur is the head-quarters of an officer of the Opium depart¬ 
ment. The municipality was constituted in 1864, During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 74,000 
JUKI Rs. 72,000 resi)ectivcly. In 1903-4 the income was 1-4 lakhs, 
including octroi (Rs. 58,000^ rents of muniri|KiI markets (Rs. 27,000), 
and sale of refuse (Rs. 23,000). 'ITie munidixality also has Rs. 30,000 
invested. The expenditure amounted to 1-3 lakhs, including con- 
sen'ancy (Rs. 39,000^ roads and buildings (Rs. 13,000), public safety 
(Rs. 24,000), and administration (Rs. 18,000). ShAhjahAnpur is 
remarkable for the excellence of its drainage and general sanitation. 
British troops form the usual garrison of the cantonment, and in 
1901-2 Boer prisoners were encamiK.’d here, lltc income and 
expenditure of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 wx;rc Rs. 15,000 and 
Rs. 18,000. ITie trade of ShAhjahAnpur is small compared with its 
population. Sugar is the chief article of manufacture and commerce. 
The Rosa (Rausar) factory’, which lies two miles south of the city, is 
the only establishment managed by Europeans. It deals with about 
10 or 12 per cent, of the sugar produced in the District, and employed 
632 hands in 1903* Raw sugar was formerly purchased for refining, 
but cane-crushing machinery has recently been erected, to supplement 
the supply. Rum is also manufactured and exported to many parts of 
India. I he District high school has 188 pupils, and the tahuli school 
214, while the municipality maintains 4 schools and aids 17 others, 
with 1,452 pupils. 

Shih-ki-Dheri. \illage and ruins in RAwalpindi District, Punjab. 
S€( SlIAIiDilKRI. 
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Shahpur District ^—Disirici in the RAwuli>tndi Divisicn of the 
rutijiil)K lying between 31” 33' md 33“ ^2' N* and 71'' 37' flnd 
73" 33^ E., with an area of 4,840 square miles. It adjoins the Districts 
of Atlock and Jhelum On the north, Dujrat on the east, Gujcilnwala on 
the south-east r Jhang On the sculh> and Mlanw^li on the west^ 

The Jhelum river divides Shnhpur Into two parts, nearly equal In 
area. Entering the District at its north-east comer, the river flows 
almost due west for fio mites, and then near 
KhiOihSb turns southward, its width hicreaslng from 
3 to 15 milejs during its course through the Disirict 
The tendency of the river to move westward hasi caused it to cut in 
under its nghl bant, receding from the eastern btmk, under which 
depoaiEs of sill have formed a fertile stretch of low lying land densely 
populated by prosperous cultivaiom. The jlicluni v.xtlcy, though it 
conifirises at most a fourth of the area of the whole Disiricq contains 
more than a lialf of its jjopulation and all its towns. 

East of the Jhelum, the District includes that part of the Chaj l^oAb, 
or Country between the Chenab and Jhcluiiii, which is called the H.lr, 
consisting of a level uncultivated upland covered with brushwood. 
Its climate is dry' and healthy. 1 he character of this tract is, however, 
being rapidly clianged by the Jhelum Canal. As the network of 
inigalioni spreads, Ircea ftnd bushes ate cut down, and the country 
cleared for cultivation. iSlctalled rt>ads are being built, and colonists 
imported from the congested Districts of the Province, while the Jech 
Doib branch of the t^orth-VS'estem Raitway has been csicnded to 
Sargodha, the head-quarters of tiie new' Jhelum Colony. 

iVest of the Jhelum stretclies iin: undulating waste of uandhills 
known iis the Dial, extending to the l>QTder of MiAnwftli. broken 
only hy an rjceasioual w'ctl, and stretching on ihrce sides to the 
jiori/jin, the I hal from Nunnir offers a dreary stMXiacle of Milling 
sandhills atid stunted bushes, relieved only by the Sail Range which 
rises to ihe north. Good rain will produce a plentiful crop of gmss, 
but a failure of the rains, which is more usual, means starvatiori for 
men and cattle. N^orih of the Tliai runs the bait l^nge. Rising 
abruptly from the plains, these hills run cast and wtHitt turning sharply 
to the north into Jhelum District at one end and Miflnwali at the 
other. The general height of the range Is 3,500 feet, rising frut|uently 
to over 3,0^00 feel and culniinating in the little hill station of Sakesar 
(5,010 feet). The mtruge is very common where the Salt Range drops 
into the Thai. 


' TltrovKhcHil thii article the ihfpfmattort j^ven relntcs lo the WUrkt b % It wi* 
Iscrctfc the fcmiation of tlw iiarEDdhJ. in J51O6. ISrkf uotKW of ricw 

aud it* hcad-qiuiTlcri will lit ro^ind In llie nrtkleir oil SAtOOinix Tonsil nnit SAV- 
uoniEA 4'ciws. 
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'Hie greater part of the Distnet lies on the alluvium, but the central 
|)Ortion of the Salt Range, lying to the north of the Jhelum river, is of 
Interest. 'Fhc chief feature of thb portion of the range is the great 
devclt^roent attained by the Productus limestone, ^ith its wealth of 
Permian fossils. It is overlain by the Triassic ceratite beds, which are 
also highly fossiliferous. Here, too, upper mesozoic beds first begin to 
appear; they consist of a series of \ariegated sandstones with Jurassic 
fossils, and are unconfomubly overlain by Xummulitic limestone and 
other Tertiary beds. The lower jiart of the palaeozoic group is less 
extensively developed than in the eastern port of the range, but the 
salt marl, with its accompanying rock-salt, is still a constant feature 
in most sections. Salt of great purity is excavated at the village of 
^^'lrcha *. 

Ea.st of the Jhelum the flora is that of the Western Punjab, with an 
admixture of Oriental and desert species; but recent canal extensions 
tend to destroy some of the characteristic forms, notably the saltworts 
(species of Haloxylon^ Salitomta^ and Salsohi)^ which in the south¬ 
east of the District often constitute almost the sole vegetation. The 
Thai steppe, w'cst of the Jhelum, is a prolongation northwards of the 
Indian desert, and its flora is very similar to that of Western Rijputina. 
In the Salt Range a good many Himllayan species are found, but the 
general aspect of the flora is Oriental. The box {Buxiis)^ a wild olive, 
-sficcies of Ziiyphks^ Sagerctia^ and Dodonata arc associated with a 
numlxir of herbaceous plants belonging to genera well-known in the 
Ix'vant as well as in the arid North-Western Himalaya, c.g. DianthkS, 
Scononfra^ and Merrndera, At higher Icveb Himftlayan forms also 
appear. Trees are unknown in the Thai, and, except Acaeia modesta 
and Tecoma undulata^ are usually planted; but the klkttr (Aauia 
arabUa) is naturalized on a large scale* on the east bank of the 
Jhelum. 

‘Ravine deer’ (Indian gazelle) arc found in the Salt Range, the 
Tlial, and the IlJr. There are antelope in very small numbers in the 
Sh&hpur /uAif/, while hog are found in the south-east of the District 
and occasionally in the Salt Range. In the Salt Range leopards are 
rare and wolves comrooa Urial (a kind of moufflon) also live on the 
hills, and jackals are numerous evciywhere. 

'Fhc town of Khushib and the waterless tracts of the B4r and 'fhal 
are, in May and June, among the hottest parts of India. The thermo¬ 
meter rises day after day to 115® or more, and the average daily 
maximum for June is 108®. When the monsoon has once begun, the 
temperature rarely rises above 105®. The Salt Range valleys arc 

* Wynne, 'Geology of the Salt Range,* .lArwerr/, GttltguaJ Sumy Ittdia, 
rol. xiiv ; C. S. Mitlrflcintts ‘ Geology of the Salt Kngc,* (JnUgkat S$uvey 

4/ tmiim, Tol. xiv, |i«. I. 
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generally about lo® cooler than the plains, while at Sakesar the 
temperature seldom ranges above 90® i>r below 70® in the hot months. 
January is the coldest month. 'ITie average minimum at Khushflb 
is 39®. The District is comparatively healthy, though it suffers con¬ 
siderably from fever in the autumn months. The BSr has a better 
climate titan the river ^■alleys but has deteriorated since the opening 
of the Jhclum Canal. 

The rainfall decreases rapidly a.** one goes south-west, away from the 
Himilayas. In the Jhelum valley and Salt Range it averages 15 
inches. In the Thai the average is 7 inches. The great flood of 1893 
will be long remembered. On July 20—1 in that year the Chetilb dis¬ 
charged 700,000 cubic feet |>er second, compared with an average 
discharge i>f 127,000. 

At the time of .Mexander’s invasion, the Salt Range between the 
Indus and the Jhelum was ruled by Sophytes who submitted without 
resistance to Hephacstion and Craterus in the autumn History, 
of 326 me. The capiul of his kingdom is possibly 
to be found at Old Bhuka. After Alexander left India, the country 
comprised in the present District |KL\scd successively, with intervals of 
comparative indc|>cndcnce, under the sway of Maurj’an, l^ctrian, 
Parthian, and Kushan kings, and was included within the limits of 
the Hindu kingdom of Ohind or Kabul. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries, the Salt Range chieftain tuns a tributaiy of Kashmir. Bhcra 
sacked by .MahmQd of Cthazni, and again two centuries later by the 
generals of Chingiz Kh3n. In 1519 Babar held it to ransom; and in 
1540 Sher Shih founded a new town, which under Akbar became the 
hcad-<]uarters of one of the subdivisions of the Sobak of laihore. In the 
reign of Muhammad Shih, Riji Salilmat Rai, a Rajput of the Anand 
tribe, administered Bhcra and the surrounding country’) while Khushib 
was managed by Nawab Ahmadyilr Klian, and the south-eastern tract 
along the Chenib formed i«rt of the territories under the charge of 
Maharitja Kaura Mai, governor of Multan. At the same time, the Thai 
was included among the dominions of the Baloch families of Dcra 
Ghiri Khin and Dera Ismail Khan. 

During the anarchic period which succeeded the disruption of the 
Mughal empire, this remote region became the scene of Sikh and 
.Afghan incursions. In 1757 a force under NOr-ud-din Bamizai, d^ 
patched by Ahmad Shah Durrani to assist his son TimOr Shah in 
repelling the Marilthas, crossed the Jhelum at Khushab, marched 
up the left bonk of the river, and laid waste the three li^est towns 
of the District. Bhera and Miani rose again from their ruias, but only 
the foundations of CTiak Sdnu now mark its former site. About the 
same time, by the death of Nawab .MimadyJr KhAn, Khushib also 
IKissed into the liands of Raji Salimat Rai. SlK»rtly afterwards Abbis 
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Khln, a Khattak, who held Pind Didan Khln and the Salt Range for 
Ahmad ShJlh, treacherously put the R^jil to death, and seized Bheia. 
But Abbis Khin was himself thrown into prison as a revenue defaulter; 
and Fateh Singh, nephew of Saldmat Rai, then recovered his uncle's 
dominions. 

After the final success of the Sikhs against Ahmad Shah in 1763, 
Chattar Singh, of the Sukarchakia misl or confederacy, overran the 
whole .Salt Range, while the Bhangi chieftains parcelled out among 
themselves the countr)' between those hills and the Chenilb. Mean¬ 
while, the Muhammadan rulers of .SahiwSl, Mitha TiwAna,and KhushAb 
had assumed indejiendence, and managed, though hard pressed, to 
resist the encroachments of the Sikhs. The succeeding ()eriod was 
one of constant aiurchy, checked only by the graduiU rise of Mahdn 
Singh, and his son, the great .MaliilrAji Ranjit Singh. The former 
made himself master of .Mi&ni in 1783, and the btter succeeded in 
annexing Bhcra in 1803. Six years later, Ranjft Singh turned his arms 
against the Baloch chiefuiins of SahiwM and Khushlb, whom he over¬ 
came by combined force and treachery. .At the same lime he swallowed 
up certain smaller domains in the same neighbourhood; and in 1810 
he effected the conquest of all the country subject to the SiAl chiefs 
of Jhang. In 1816 the conqueror turned his attention to the Maliks 
of Mitha Tiwina. Tlie Muhammadan chief retired to NOrpur, in the 
heart of the 'I*hal, hoping that scarcity of water and supplies might 
check the Sikh advance. But Ranjft Singh's general sank wells as 
he marched, so that the Tiwinas fled in despair, and wandered about 
for a time as outcasts. The Mahilrfljfl, however, after annexing their 
temtory, dreaded their influence and invited them to I.ahore, where 
he made a liberal provision for their support. On the death of the 
famous Hari Singh, to whom the TiwAna estates lud been assigned, 
Fateh Khin, the representative of the Tiwdna family, obtained a grant 
of the ancestral domains. Thenceforward, Malik Fateh Khdn took 
a prominent part in the turbulent politics of the Sikh realm, after the 
rapidly .succeeding deaths of Ranjit Singh, his .son, and grandson. 
Thrown into prison by the opposite faction, he was released by 
I.ieutenant (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardcs, who sent him to Bannu 
on the outbreak of the Multiln rebellion to relieve Lieutenant Rc)'nell 
Taylor. Shortly afterwards the Sikh troops mutinied, and Fateh Khln 
was shot down while boldly cliallenging the bravest champion of the 
Sikhs to meet him in sii^le combat. His son and a cousin proved 
themselves actively loyal during the revolt, and were rewarded for 
their good .service both at this period and after the Mutiny of 1857. 

Shihpur District passed under direct British rule, with the rest of the 
Punjab, at the close of the second Sikh War. .\t that time the greater 
|Jttrt of the countr)- was peopled only by wild pastoral tribes, without 
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fixed abodes. Under the influence of settled government, they b<^an 
to' establish themselves in permanent habitations, to cultivate the soil 
in all suitable places, and to acquire a feeling of attachment to their 
regubr homes. The Mutiny of 1857 Imd little influence upon Shih- 
pur. I'hc District remained tranquil; and though the villages of the 
Bar gave cause for alarm, no outbreak of scpo)’s took place, and the 
wild tribes of the upland did not revolt even when their brethren 
in the neighbouring Multan Division took up arms. A body of 1 iwana 
horse, levied in this District, did excellent service during the -Mutiny, 
and was afterwards incorporated in the regiment now known as the 
18th (Tiwina) I-anccrs. 

No less than 270 mounds have been counted in the BUr. None 
of them has been excavated, but they serve to recall the ancient 
prosperity of the tract, which is testified to alike by the Greek his¬ 
torians and by local tradition. 1 he most interesting architectural 
remains are the temples at .'\mb in the Salt Range, built of block 
kankar. Hie style is Kashmiri, and they date probably from the 
tenth century, the era of the Hindu kings of Ohind. Sher Sh&h 
in 1540 built the fine mosque at Buera ; and the great stone dam, 
now in ruins, across the Kathi torrent at the foot of the Salt Range 
is also attributed to him. 

'nie population of the District at the last four enumerations was; 
(1868) 368,288,(1881) 421,50®. ('891) 493 , 5 ®®, (>901) 524,259, 

dwelling in 5 towns and 789 villages. It increased popuUtion. 
by 6*2 per cenL during the last decade. The Dis¬ 
trict is divided into three /<jArf/x— Shahpur, Biiera, and Khusiiab— 
the head-quarters of each being at the place from which it is named. 
The towns arc the municipalities of Shahpur, the administrative head¬ 
quarters of the District, Miani, .Sahiwal, Khushab, and Bmera. 

'Fhe following table gives the chief statistics of population in 
1901 :— 
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Muhammadans number 442,921, or 84 per cent- of the total; 
Hindus, 68,489; and Sikhs, 12,756. The density of Uic population 
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is low, as might be expertetl in a District which comprises so large 
an area of desert, lire language s{)okcn is Western Punjabi, or 
I.ahnda, with three distinct forms in the Jhclum valley, the 'I'hal, 
and the Salt Range respectiv’ely. The last has been held to be the 
oldest form of Punjabi now spoken in the Province. 

The most numerous caste is that of the agricultural Rajputs, who 
nun)ber 73,000, or 14 per cent, of the total population. Next come 
the Jats (64,000), Awans (55,000), Khokhars (24,000^ and Raloch 
(14,000). Arains are few, numl>ering only 7,000, while the MalLarx, 
very closely akin to them, number 4,000. 'Phe commercial and monc)'- 
lending castes of numerical im(>ortancc are the Aroras (43,000) and 
Khattrfs (16,000). Phe Muhammadan priestly class, the Sai^ids, who 
have agriculture as an additional means of livelihood, number 10,000. 
Of the artisan classes, the JulAhis (weavers, 25,000), Mochls (leather- 
workers, 19,000), Kumh&rs (potters, 15,000), and Tarkhlns (carpienters, 
14,000) arc the most imjxirtant; and of the menial classes, the ChOhrfls 
(swee|>er5, 34«ooo), .MlchhLs (fishermen, liakers, and water-carriers, 
14,000), and Nais (barbers, 9,000). .Mlrisls (village mimttrels) number 
10,000. About 48 i)cr cent, of the population are supported by agri 
culture. 

ITie American United Presbyterian Mission has a station at Bheiu, 
wliere work was started in 1884. In 1901 the District contained 
21 native f'hristians. 

In the >T»lIe>^ of the Jhelum and Chendb, and in the plain lictwcen 
them, the soil is chiefly a more or less sandy loam, with patches of clay 

Agriculture. consists chiefly of sandhills, 

interspersed with patches of hard level soil and tracts 
of ground impregnated with salts, while in the hills a fertile detritus 
of sandstone and limestone Is found. The conditions of agriculture, 
however, depend on the facilities for irrigation and not on soils 
and the unirrigated cultivation is precarious in the extreme. 

The District is held chiefly on the hhatySfhUri andtenures 
though zaiHlndari lamis cover alxiut 145 srpiarc miles and lands leased 
from fkwemment about 5,000 acres. 'Die area for which details are 
available from the revenue records of 1903-4 is 4,735 •’square miles, 
as shown below: — 


' Tmktit. 
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N^"hcat is the chief crop of the spring harvest, occuppng 579 s<^tiarc 
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miles in 190^-4, timm and Jxirley cavcrai (js and rg sfjitflfe miles 
res(>ectivtl>’. In the fmlumn lianest spiked niillel ii^ ihc \tTin- 

cipal Htaple* covering 309 square mites; cotton cwcfSid 6 d square 
tnilcs^ pulses $0, wid great millet 56. 

During the ten years ending the area under cuttimion 

increased by 19 per cent., and it is still csitending with the aid of 
tlie new Iheluni C-Mml 'flierc is little prospect of irrigation iu the 
'[■halt although it lies within the scope of the proposed Sind-lOgar 
Oirml, tite soil is tw sterile to make irrigation profitable. Nothing 
has Ijcen done to improve Uie quality of the crops groMm. Icicms 
for the sinking of wells are appreciated in the Iract lienealli the hill-s 
and in the Jhclum valley; more than Ks. 5t^oo was advTinced under 
the luind Improvement Tjwftns Act during the five years ending 
1901-4. 

Tht^c are no vec)^ distinct hreedn of I'alilc, though the services 
of llissilr bulls are generally ajipreciatcd- 'I he cattle of the Hilr are, 
howcv’ttr, larger and stronger than those of the plains, and there 
is an excellent breed of peculiarly mottietl cattle in the Salt Range. 
A great desil of cattle-breeding in. ilone in the BSr, and a laq;t profit 
is made by the expfirt of gAi. Many bsifTaJoes are kept. Ilie Dis¬ 
trict is one of the first m the I'unjab for hoisc-lireeding, and the 
Sh^hpur strjck is considered to be nne of ihe best stamp of remounts 
to be found in the Province. A considerable numljer of mules are 
hred. A large harsc fair is held annually, and 44 horse and i j donkey 
HUdhons are mainLiincd by the Arnty Remount department and ^ horec 
sialllona hy the District board. l.argc areat have been set apart m the 
Jhdum Colony for horse runs and many grants of land have been 
made on condition that a branded mare is kept for evtry 3^ acres. 
Camels are bred in the Ktr and Thai. A large number of sheep 
are kept, both of the black-faccd and of the fai-tailcd br^, arvd goats 
are abo kept iin large numbers. The donkey's, except in the Jhelum 
and ( hfiLlb valleys, arc of an inferior breed, but are largely used 

(Lt beasts of burden. ‘ 

Of the tohd area cultivated in 1903“^+ sqi*^ miles, or 5S [kt 
cenh, were rlasMsl as irrigaleth Of this area, 34 s 
irrigated from wvUs, and 540 from canak In addition, 10j square 
miles, or j per cent, of the cultivated area, are sub^ to inumlaiion 
from the Chenib and Jhclum,and much of the land in the hills classed 
as unirrigated receives benefu from the hill torrents. Ibe Low eh 
J iiELUiHi CitSAL, w'hich was opened in October, irrlgatES the 

uplands of the Bflr. 7'he rEmatnder of the canaMffi^tkin is frum 
the inundation canals Shah PVR Cakavs), which, with the exoe^ 
lion of three private canals on the Chenab, all take olT from the 
Jhelum. It is intended U> supersede them gradually by extensions 
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of ihe Lower Jhclum Canal. In 1903-4 the District had 7,545 
masonry wells, worked by cattle with Persian wheels, besides 241 
unbrickcd wells, lc\'er well^ and water-lifts, fields in the Salt Range 
are cmtxinked so as to utilize to the utmost the surface drainage of 
the hills, and embankments are thrown across the hill torrents for the 
same purpose. 

In 1903-4 the District contained 775 square miles of ‘rcser>*ed' 
and 25 of unclassed forest under the Deputy-Conscmitor of the 
Forest! Shilhpur Forest dinsion, besides 21 stiuare miles 
of military rescr>ed forest, and 3 square miles of 
*rcser>'ed’ forest and 692 of waste lands under the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner. 'Phese forests are for the most part tracts of desert thinly 
covered with scrub, consisting of the van {Sa/vaJora), jand (Prosopii), 
leafless caper and other bushes, which form the characteristic vege¬ 
tation. The Acatta arabka^ skJsAam {Da/bfrgia Sissoo), and other 
common trees of the plains arc to be found by the rivers, and planted 
along roods and canals and by wclLs; but as a whole the District 
is ver)’ poorly wooded. The forest revenue from the areas under 
the Forest department in 1903-4 was Rs. 77,000, and from those 
under the Deputy-Commissioner Rs. 59,000. 

Salt is found in large quantities all over the .Salt Range, and is 
excavated at the village of Wlrcha, the average output exceeding 
r00,000 maunds a year. Small quantities of lignite have been found 
in the hills south of Sakesar ; g)'psuro and mica arc common in places, 
and traces of iron and lead have been found in the Salt Range. Petro¬ 
leum also has been noticed on the surface of a spring. Limestone 
is quarried from the hills in large quantities, and a great deal of lime 
is burnt. Crude saltpetre is manufactured to a large extent from the 
earth of deserted village sites, and refined at five licensed distilleries, 
whence it is exported. The manufacture of impure carbonate of soda 
from the ashes of Sa/so/a GriffUhii is of some importance. 

Cotton cloth is woven in all parts, and is exported in large quan¬ 
tities, while silk and mixtures of silk and cotton are wox'cn at 
Khush.'lb, and cotton prints are produced. Felt 
commonicatioiu. arc r.jade at that town and at Bhcra. Bhera 
also turns out a good deal of cutler}*, and \-arious 
kinds of serpentine aiKl other stones arc used there for the handles 
of kni^-es caskets, |japcr weights, &c. The woodwork of Bhera is 
above the average, and good lacquered turnery is made at SlhiwAl. 
Gunpowder and fireworks arc prepared on a large scale at several 
places. Soap is also manufactured. 

Cotton is exported both raw* and manufactured, and there is a large 
export of wheat ami other grains, which will increase with the develop¬ 
ment of the Jhelum Colony. Other exports are wool, gki, hides and 
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bones, salt, lime, and saltpetre. The chief imports arc piece-goods, 
metals, sugar, and rice. 

Tlie Sind-Sagir branch of the North-Western Railway crosses the 
north-eastern comer of the Bhera /ahsi/, and, after passing into Jhelum 
District, again enters the District, crossing the Khushilb /aAsj/, The 
Jech Do&b branch strikes off through the heart of the District, running 
as fiu us Sargodha, the head-quarters of the Jhelum Colony. There is 
also a short brarKh to Bhera. A light railvray from Dhak to the foot 
of the hills near Kathi, a distance of about to miles, is under survey, 
in the interests of the coal trade. 

The District is traversed in all directions by good unmctalled roads, 
the most important leading from Ijihore to the frontier through Shlh- 
pur town atKi Khushflb, and from Shihpur to Jhang and Gujrit. The 
total length of metalled roads is 20 miles, and of unmctalled roods 
838 miles. Of these, 13 miles of metalled and 26 miles of unmctalled 
roads arc under the Public Works department and the rest uirder the 
District board. 

The Jhelum is crossed between Shilhpur and Khushlb by a bridge 
of boots, dismantled during the rains; and a footway is attached to 
the railway bridge in the Bhera tahslL 'Phere are sixteen femes on 
the Jhelum, those on the Chenib being under the management of the 
authorities of Gujrinwila I)istrict. A certain amount of traffic is 
carried by the former river, but very little by the latter. 

Prior to annexation, the greater part of Shihpur was a sparsely 
populated tract, in which cultisTition was mostly dependent on wells 
and on the floods of the Jhelum river; and although the District has 
been affected by all the famines which have visited the Punjab, it 
is not one in which distress can ever rise to a very high pitch. 
No serious famine has occurred since annexation, orxl with the con¬ 
struction of the I>ower Jhelum Canal the Chaj Dodb may he said to 
be thoroughly protected. 

The l^istrict is in charge of a Deputy-CommUsioncr, aided by two 
A.ssistant or Extra Assistant Commiasioner^ of whom 
one is in charge of the District trea.sury. It is 
dividetl for administrative purposes into the three lakAls of Shah pur, 
Bhera, and Khushar. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
criminal justice. Civil judicial work is uixlcr a District Judge; and 
both officers are subordiiute to the Divisional Judge of the Shihpur 
Civil Division, who is also Sessions Judge. There are two Munsifs, 
one at head-quarters and the other at Bhera. The principal crime of 
the District is cattle-lifting, though dacoities and murders are not 
uncommon. In the Salt Range blood-feuds are carried on for 
generations. 

VOU XXII. ** 
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At the bqjinning of the nineteenth rentur>* the tract which now 
forms the District w*a.s held by \'arious Independent petty chiefs, oil 
of whom were subdued by Ranjn Singh between 1803 and i8t6. 
Till 1849 it was governed by Sikh iardars, who took leases of the 
land revenue of various blocks of country*, exacting all they could and 
paying only what they were obliged. The usual modes of collection 
were by taking a share of the grain produce or by appraisement of the 
standing crops, and the demand was not limited to any fixed share 
of the harvest. On annexation in 1849 the District was assessed 
v'illage by x^Ilage in cash, the Sikh demand being reduced by 20 )ier 
cent.; but even this proved too high. In 1851 the distress found voice, 
and the revenue was reduced in the Kitlowil (Chenib) ZaAsl/ from 
Rs. 1,00,000 to Rs. 75,000. In 1852 a summary settlement was carried 
out, giving a reduction of 22 per cent. In t854 l)egan the regular 
settlement, which lasted tw’enty years and resulted in a further decrease 
of a quarter of a lakh. A res'ised settlement was concluded in 1894. 
The average rates of assessment were Rs. 2 (maximum Rs, 3 10, 
minimum 6 annas) on *wct' land, and R. 0-15-6 (maximum Rs. 1-9, 
minimum 6 annas) on ' dry' land. These rates resulted in an imme 
diate increase of 38 per cent, in the demand, the incidence per acre of 
culti\'ation being R. 0-15-^. The average si/.e of a proprietary holding 
i.s 5 acres. 

'Phe collections of land revenue and of total revenue are shown 
lielow, in thousands of rupees 


, 

1880-1. 

•8go-l. 

1900-t. 

•Wi- 4 . 

Laod iwenoc 

4.33 

4.97 

5,53 

9.08 

1 Total reveoue 

5.50 

6,53 

8,19 

««.95 


The Distnet conuins five municipalities, Shahpur, Bukra, Miani, 
Sahiwal, and Khitshab. Outside these, local a/Iairs are managed by 
the Distnet board, whose income, derived mainly from a local rate, 
was a lakh in 1903-4, while the expenditure was Rs. 85,000, education 
being the largest item. 

'Phe regular police force consists of 502 of all ranks, including 
too municipal police, and the Superintendent usually ha.s one As.sis- 
tant Superintendent and four insfiectors under him. Village watch 
men number 538. There are 17 police stations and 5 outposts. I’hr 
District jail at head-quarters has accommodation for 280 prisoners. 

Sh&hpur stands tenth among the twenty^ight Districts of the 
Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 the 
proportion of literate persons was 4*2 per cent (7*5 males and 0-7 
females). 'Phe mimiter of pupils under instruction was 2,119 in 
1880-1, 8,560 in 1890-1, 7,961 in 1900-1, and 8,495 ^ **• 
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Tn ihe Iasi year there were 7 secondary and 74 primary' (public) 
schools, and i I advaiicfid and 13.1 clenoeutajy (private) schriolsj with 
696 girls m the ptiblic and 293 In the private schools. 'J’hc I>islrict 
possesses iwo high schrmls, Iwth ai Bhcra. It also has twelve girls’ 
schools, among which Pandit Drwin Chand s school at Shjhpur is one 
of the best of its kind in the Province. The total expenditure on edu¬ 
cation in 1903-4 was Rs. 4S,ooo, of which the municipalities contri¬ 
buted Rs. Sj8oo, fees Rs. a 1,000, endowmenia Rs. i,4Mj Government 
Rst 4,000, and District furtds 15,600. 

Besides the civil hospital at Shlhpnr, the IDislrict has eight oullying 
dis[jensan\w. At these institutions 109,438 out-patients and t,463 
in-patients were treated in T904, and 4,977 operaiioris were fKtformcd. 
'rhe income ■wus Hs. 17,000, the greater part of it coming from tnuni- 
n'pal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 tJ> 07 'i repre¬ 

senting 23 per i,ooo of the pdpubtiom 

[J, Wilson, Disin\rt GuT^lkcr {1897); HeJ^rf (1894): 

Grammar Dktionary cf VVesttrn Pufijahif ai speAtn m (hi Shdh- 
par ( 1 899 ); and Gtaitai Code nf Tribal in ihe ShahpHr 

Disfrret (1896).] 

Shahpur TahsU.- TbM/ of SliJlhpur District, Punjab, lying be¬ 
tween 31* 43^ and 27* N. and 7^* and 7** S' lii', with an area 
of 1,02 1 square miles. It is bounded on the west and north-west by 
the Jhelum riven The tmcl along the river is very fertile, and is 
separated from the hard clay uplands by a well-Tnarhed Ixink. The 
tahsit is well wooded. The population in 1901 hiis 167,905, com¬ 
pared with 146,376 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of 
Sham PUB (population, 9,386); and the also conlains the town 

of Sahiwai. (9,163) and 289 villages- The land revenue and cesses 

in 1903 -4 amounted to 5»3 lakhs- 

Shfthpur Inundation C^ala, —A system of inundation canals in 
the Punjab, fed from the Jhelum river and mainly situated in ShJhpnr 
District. About si^t«:n of them are owned by private (Persons ind sis 
by Government. Of the latter, ihr« arc clasised as Imperial and iwo 
as Prov'incial, while on*, the PInd iXIdan Kh&n Canal in Jhelum Dis¬ 
trict, has recently been made over to the municipal committee of Ptnd 
Dldan KhSn for managetnent. The three Imperial canals lie wholly 
in the Shlhpur (ahtil, and are devclopment-s of a canal dug in 1S64 
by ( olonel Sir William Davies, to supply water to the civil station of 
Shabpur. In 1870 flovernmcnt acquired this canal and added two 
new canals. ’Fhe Imperial canals command an area of 105 
miles and irrigate 50 square mil^ a year cm an average, yielding a net 
revenue of Rs. 50,000. or 34 per cent, on the capita! nutlay. Of the 
two Provincis,! t'anals, the lai^esi is the Rauiwib, an old rulivc canal 
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which had folkn intn disuse and was reo|)encd in 1870-1, [t con5- 
m«nds 7} Square miles in the Bhera taAsil and inigales 30 square 
milc^ annuallyf yielding a net revenue of R.s;, tT,DC>a. It has ex* 
tinguished its capital cost and yielded a ncL profit of 4^1 lalchs to 
Government, The CorbjTiwati,, constructed m 1875, ifrigales about 
4,500 acres, mostly grass lands, in the K hush jib on the right 

banfc of the jhelum. 

'I’he Find Dfidan Kh^tn Canal does not pay expenses, ijut it supplies 
the town with sweet water. It performs a small amount of irrigation 
as w'ell, the area inigated in 1904-5 having been 395 acres. The 
pn^aie canals hai.’e a total length of aljoui aa; miles and irrigate 
S? square miles. Many of them are old canals which hod silted up 
and were re-escavated, under Sir Donald McNabb and other Deputy- 
CommisHioncr^ of the District, by owners or lessees to irrigate their 
own land^. 'Fhey also irrigate the lands of oilier persons on |iayment 
of a wuter rate. As noted in the article on the Lcwj-ir Jhkluw CAftAL, 
niost of these inundation cafials w'ilt cense to exist as such when the 
Shjthpur brunch of the Ivow^er Jhelum Canal has been constructed. 

ShAhpur Town. —Head quarters of the District and ftjAsi/af Shah- 
pur, Punjab, siti^tcd in rS' N. and 73* 27' on the left bank i>f 
the Jhelum nver. Population (1901), 9,386. 'Die town, founded by 
a colony of Saiyids» and called after their leader, Shah Shams, lies 
3 miles from the civil lines, in which are the Distnct offkxs, jail, and 
church, and 5 miles from Khush^b, the nearest railway station on the 
North-U'estern Railway. 'J’he place is of no commercial importance* 
The municipality was created in 1S67* The income and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 1,900. In 1903-4 
the income amounted to Rs. 1,900, chiefly from octroi; and the expen* 
diture was Rs. 1,800. The town has an Anglo-vemacular middle 
school, maintaintMi by the Dlslrtcl board, besides Pandit Dlwaii 
Chand’s girls' school, one of the best in the I’rovitioc; and a civil 
hospital 

Sh&hpur State.— Petty State in Kathiawak, Bombay. 

ShAhpur T&luk. — 7 ti/uj^ in Gulbarga Distnctj Hyderabad Slate, 
with Bn area of 585 square miles, includtngylijg'l/r. The population in 
1901 was to4,a74, compared with 93,210 in 1891. It conialtts one 
town. Sac A a {population, 5,445), and 150 villages* of which 40 arc 
jt^r, Shahpur (populaiion, 3,151) is the head-quarters. The BbTma 
Rows along the Bouth*east border. The lartd rev^uu in 1901 amounted 
to 1-7 lakhs. 'I he soil is chiefly of the black cotton description* 

Sh&hpura Chlefahip. —Chicfshtp under the political supervision 
of the HSraoti and Totik Agency, RilJputAna, lying between 25® 29' 
and 25'' 53'' N. and 74° 44' and 75® 7' E., with an area of 405 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north and north-east by the British Dis- 
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Iftcl of Ajmer, and on ever^' other side by the Udaipur State, except in 
the north-east comer, where its border touches that of Kishangarh, 
A small detached tract li^ about j miles to the west of its south¬ 
western boundary. 'Fhe country U for the moat part 
Hat, o|rcnt and treeless^ and contain^ much jiasturc' 
land. In the north are two small rivers, the Khiri 
and the l^lSnsi, which Bow from west to cast, unite near phOlia, and 
eventually join the river north of I>etilt. 

The northern portion of Shaiipura is covered by the alluvium of 
these rivers. A few^ iijoUted rocltjr hills are to be found, formed of the 
Schists of the Ariviilli system, white In the south a large area is covered 
by the same rocks, tniversed by numerous dikes and veins of granite. 

The annual rainfall averages about j 6 irvches, and luis varied from 
over 44 inches in 1S91 to stbout 10 in 1S95, 

The ShAhpuia family belongs to the Stiiodia clan of Rajputs, being 
d^cended from Amar Sipgh I, Riln 3 of Mtwir about the end of the 


sixteenth century, through his ison Suraj Mah The Hijtorv. 
chie&hip of ShShpura came into existence about 
1619, when Sfliaj Mafs son, SQjan Singh, received from the emperor 
Shah Jahin, as a reward for gaHunt scnuces^ a grant of the /ff/ijnwu of 
PhOlia ont of the crown lands of .Ajmer, on condition of performing 
service with 50 horsemen. SQjttn Singh at once changed the name of 
this district to Shflhpura, after his benefactor, and founded the town 
of the same name t he was thus the firs^t chief of ShAhpuM. He was 
killed in 165S at Fatehibad near Ujjjain, when fighting on the side 
of Dflrill against Aurangi^b. Hii grandson, Bharat Singh, was the 
third chief, and received from the emperor Aunusgztb the title of Raja. 
The nest chief was Umed Singh, who wns killed at Ujjain tn 
when fighting for RJlnA Ari Singh of MewAr against Mahidjt Sindliia. 
'Hm seventh chief, Amar Singh (1796-1837), Is said to hare revived 
from the MahAtAn-A of Mewir the title of RAja PhirAj, which is ac¬ 
corded to his successors 10 this day, 'fhe eleventh and preset chief 
is Raja nhirAj NAhar Singh, who succeeded by adoption, in 1870, 
received full pi,iwers in 1876, and w'as made a K.OI.E. in 1903. 
Under the samtif of June 184^^ the chiefship i»ys to the British 
Government a trihnic of Rs. 10,000, subject to the provis^j tlwt, if the 
customs duties levied in Ajmer 1 district be abolisthed, the chief j,haE|, 
if the Go^'emment so wish, also cease to collect such duties, and in 
such a case the tribute shall be reduced to Rs. 3,000 a year. The 
chief has received the right of adoption. In addition to holding ShAh- 
pura directly by griuit from the British f,ovcmmcni, the RAjA DhiiAj 
possesses the estate of Kachhoia in Udaipur, for which he pap 
tribute and docs formal service os a great noble of that State. 

The nuEiihet of tow'iis ;md villages in ShAhpuru is iSJ.* P®Ptt- 
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Intiion Ai eufh gf the Uiruc cnuiiicmtigns vmt ii 1*7501 

^^,646, and (11^01)42^676. 'J'he decline in iKc decade wa5i due 

Pnpui^tiftn ** famine of i&99-j[joo^ and the severe outbreak 
of malaria] fever which fu] lowed it I'he chicf5lii}i 
is divided into the four /tiAgi/j of ShUhpura, Dhikola, Kothiaii, and 
rhfllta^ with head quarters. &t the places from which each Ls named. 
In igoi Hindus numbered 33,54or 90 per cent*; Mu-SAlmAns, ?,5J0i 
tir nearly 6 per cent.; and Jains, 1,543, or 3 (wr cent. 

'I’lic most numerous ciiste^i are the Brahmans, Giijajb, and Jiis, 
almost all of wliom arc agriculiunsti t and the ^ilahAjans, who are 
traders and moneylenders. Nearly 50 per cent, of the [>npuEid,tjon 
are supported by agricuhurCt and about 20 per cent, are engaged in 
such indu.s.trics a> cotton-weaving and dyeing, pottery, caTpKtJtry, boot- 
making, &c. 

The soil J.', for the most part a reriilc loam. J'hc principid cretps arc 
fiajrtt., /tKtfJr^ maLiCj R/, a,nd cotton tn the rainy season, and wheat. 

Agriculture and jioppy in the cold season. The 

areal said to have bo^ cultivated in [902-5 was 
J47 square miles, or thrcc^fifths of the entire area of the chiefship 
About JO si^uarc mile;; were Irrigated: naniely, 17 from tanks and 13 
from wells. The country is well suited for tanks, and the subject of 
irrigation hsi been receiving considerable attention during recent years, 

'rhere are no real forests, but extensive gra55 reserves contain Aafiii/, 
ttlm, and other common trees useful for fuel. Surplus grass is regularly 
stored. 

The princi|ml manufactures are the lacquered tables, shield^, and 
tuyji, which have more tlian a local reputation; other arts are cotton- 

Trude sndl ^ Ordinary kind, printing on fabrics, 

cemmuj^c^oiis. nianufliclure of bangles from coco¬ 

nut shells. A cotton-press at Sh^hpura town, the 
pro|Hirty of the chtefshlp, gives, employment to 3o men during live 
working seasoiii, and about 4 t5Qu bales of coltoiv are pressed \ early. 

The chief exports arc cutton and to Bombay, and opium, hide!!, 
tvarley, maize, and /fV mcBtly tg JJciHar. 7‘he chief imports are piece- 
goods and sugar from Bonilxiy, salt from H^’Embhar and Pachbliadri, 
wheat from Cawnpure, rice and tgbacco from Ajmer, and cattle from 
MArwlr and MAlwA.^ 

'rhene is no railway in the chicfahl|>, but the RHjpuUna-.Malwa line 
runs purallcl and about rz miles distant fnmi, the western border. 

I be jTTOjKiscd BSran-AjnicT-MflrwIr Railway will, however, pass through 
the territory, 'J’hc only metuUed ruads are in the vicinity of Shlhpuni 
town, and their length is about s miles. The only British jrast office 
ts lit the capital, where them is also a telegraph ofbec. The chiefship 
iiuiiiituuu a ixrstal system gj its own. [..eiter: on btale sctvjcc ate 
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fAiried free, a«d |)ri\ate letters at \ uima eaclu Hie nuiiU arc carnetf 
by runners. 

Of famines prior to 1899-1900 there is ver)- little on record. In 
1869-70 there was severe distress ; 68 per cent, of the cattle are said to 
have perished, about a,000 |)ersons emigrated, and Famine 
9,000 died, mostly from fever or scur\7. 'rhere was 
scarcity in 1877-8, 1891-2, and 1895-6. The famine of 1899-1900 
was a severe one; the rainfall was about lialf the average, and practi¬ 
cally no rain fell after the middle of July. Relief works were started in 
.September, 1899, and c'ontinued till .August, 1900; 880,000 units were 
relieved on works, and 157,000 gratuitously, at a cost of Rs. 77,600. 

I and rcvcmuc wa.s remitted and suspernied, adrairccs were nude, and 
Uuns wcTc given to the jafflrdirs. Owing to tire absence of fodder 
66 per cent, of the cattle died, but among human Ireings deaths from 
starvation or tire immediate effects of iasufficient food were conijura- 


lively few. 

The chiefship is administered by the Riljft Dhirij, a.v*istc*d by a 
Kamdiir. Under the latter arc a Revenue Collector y^^mj^istration. 
and four iahslldars. 

In the administration of justice tire courts are guided generally by 
the codes of British India. The lowest courts arc those of the 
tahsl/ddrs, two of whom have the powers of a third<lass magistrate, 
while three decide ciN-il suits not exceeding Rs. 50 in value. Over 
them are the Faujddri (criminal) and Diwani (civil) ctmrts, presided 
over by two officials called hSkiuts. I he former tTin sentence to three 
years’ imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine, while the latter decides suits 
not exceeding Rs, 3,000 in value. Both hear appeals against the 
decisions of taksllddn. Over them Is the JudicUl Officer, who has 
the powers of a Court of Session except that he does ncK hear ap|real^ 
and decides suits not exceeding Rs. ^tooo in value. I.astly, there is 
the A/aAaAffia kkds, which is the final appellate authority, and disposes 
of all cases beyond the powers of the Judicial Officer, subject to the 
proviso that all casc*s of heinous crime involving the punishment of 
death or imprisonment for life are rcjxrrted to the Political .Agcnit and 
di.sposcd of in accordance with his adricc. 

'Fhc normal revenue of the chiefship is nearly 3 lakhs, the chief 
sources being: land, about 1*7 lakhsj cotton-press, Rs. 39,000; 
custoim, Rs, 17,000 ; and payments by jd^rdars^ Rs. 8,50a The 
normal expenditure is about 3-6 lakhs, the chief items being : civil 
and judicial staff, 1-4 lakhs; private and household expenditure, 
Rs. 46,000; troops arxl police, Rs. 11,000; and tribute, Rs. 10,000. 
'Fhese figures relate also to the estate of Klchhola. 

The coins current in tire chiefship arc tlic Britisli, tire Chiton of 
Mew4r, and the Gycrdk iatta or igdrdk Mita. The latter is a local coin 
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struck by the KijSs of ShiUipura since 1760 or 1780, but the mint has 
been closed since 1870 under the orders of Government. The Gyarak 
Sana rupee was formerly worth about 10 or lo^ British annas, but now 
exchanges for about 8 armas. 

Of the IJ2 villages in the chiefship, 64 are khalsa^ 52 and 
16 wi/J/. Und under the last tenure is held free, while the holders 
of jagir land have to perform service and pay tribute. In the kkdha 
arca^ the bind revenue is paid in cash on the khenf or rains crops, 
ya^'ing from Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 |>ct acrci while on the mki or spring ert^ 
it is loicd in kind, varying from one-fourth to one-half of the produce. 
Save in a few cases, the tenants have no proprietary rights, and can be 
dispossessed at any lime ; but with the chiefs permission they can 
dispose of, or transfer, their right of cullii-ation. 

military force consists of 44 cavalr)', 65 armed and 176 general 
infantry, or a total of 285 of all ranks, with to serviceable guns. 

The poUcc force consists of 400 men, of whom 42 arc mounted and 
130 are ehauhddrs. The only jail is at the capiul and has accom¬ 
modation for 29 prisoners ; the daily average number in 1904 was 20. 
'I^c jail manufactures arc unimportant and on a very small scale, con¬ 
sisting of cotton carpets, matting, and rope. 

In respect of the literacy of its popubtion, Shlhpura stands third 
among the States and chiefships of Rljputina with 5.3 per cent, able 
to read and write: namely, 9 8 per cent, of the males and 0 4 of the 
females. There are only four schools, of which three, including a girls’ 
school, arc at the capital, and one at Kothian in the north-west The 
daily average attendance at these four institutions in 1904-5 was 200, 
and the expenditure about Rs. 4,000. 

^ A hospital is maintained at the capital, which cost Rs. 1,840 in 1904. 
Vaccination is not |x>pular. In 1904-5 the vaccinator successfully 
vaccinated 894 persons, or about 21 per 1,000 of the population. 

ShAhpura Town (i).-Capitol of the chiefship of the same name 
in Rajputino, founded about 1629 b>’ SQj,in Singh, the first chief of 
Shlhpura,^ and named after the em{)eror Shih Jahin. It is situated 
in 25 38 N. and 74® 56' E., about 19 miles by unroetalled road east 
of Sareri station on the R.1jpuUlna-.Malwa Railway, and 60 miles souih- 
by-south-easl of Ajmer city. Popubtion (1901X 8,974. ITie town is 
surrounded by a wall Itaving four gates, and possesses a combined post 
and telegraph office; a jail with accommodation for 29 prisoners; an 
.Vnglo-vernacubr school, with boarding house alUched, at which the 
daily average attendance in 1904-5 50; a couple of primary 

schools altered by 129 boys and 20 girls; and a hospital with 
accommodation for 20 in-putienis. Outside the walls and close to 
the KOnd gate sUnds the Rlmdwira or monastery of the RAmsanehi 
sect of mendicants. 'I'his sect is said to have been founded about 
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150 years agu by one Rim Charan Dls, and the mahant or higft 
|)rie!>l resides here. The Klmsanehts (or ‘lovers of Rim') have no 
belief in the worship of idols, and their chief tenet is the repeating 
of the name Rim. They shave the head, moustache, and beard 
completely, and usually cover their bodies with an ochreHX>loured 
sheet, though some do not wear more than a simple loin-cloth at any 
season. They live by begging and do not marry, but adopt cMds or 
disciples from the Brlhman, Rljput, and Mahljan castes. 

Sh&hpura Town (2).—Town in the Sawai Jaipur Mtsamat of the 
State of Jaipur, Rljputlna, situated in 27® 23' N. and 75* 58' E., 
about 34 miles north-by-north-east of Jaipur city. It belongs to the Rao 
t»f Manoharpur. Population (1901), 5,245. There are 2 clemcntar>- 
indigertous schools, attended by 46 boys. 

Shflhptiri. —Island in the Naaf estuary in tire Cox’s Bi^lr sub¬ 
division of Chittagong District, Eastern Bengal and .\ssam, situated in 
20® 38' N, and 92® 19' E., on the border of .\rakan. In 1823 the 
Burmans claimed possession of the island, and overptjwered a British 
guard stationed upon it, but they were afterwards driven ouL A second 
attempt led to the commencement of the first Burmese War. 

Shfthrig. — Subdivision and tahsii of Sibi District, Baluchistin, 
lying between 29® 49' and 30® 37' N. and 67® 14^ 68® 22' E. 

Its area is 1,595 ^uare miles, aivd the population in 1901 nos 16,573, 
showing an increase of only 332 since 1891. The head-quarters are 
at Slilhrig, but the ^Vssistant Political .r\gent in charge of the sub¬ 
division generally resides at Ziarat or Sim. The number of villages 
U 93. The land revenue, including graiing tax, in 1903-4 
28,900. .All irrigated lands are under a fixed cash assessment for 
a term of ten years, which tenninates in 1911. The inadcnce per 
irrigated acre ranges from Rs. 2-14-11 to Rs. 2-2-6. Besides the 
Z&war or Hamai valley, the tahdl includes a mass of mountainous 
countr)- on the north, intersected by the picturesque Kach-Kawls 
valley leading to Ziflrat. It possesses the distinction of having the 
highest recorded rainfall in Baluchistin (11*67 inches). 

Shaikhftwati. —District in Jaifnir State, Rljputlna. Ser SiiitKltA- 
wati. 

Shaikh Othiuln. Suburb of .Aden Settlement. l’o|>uUtion (1901), 
6,948. See Aden. 

Shaikhpurft. Town in Monghyr IHstrict, Bengal See Shlikhpura. 

ShlijApur Zila (or Shijahln|>ur).—District in the MlIwi division 
of the Gwalior State, CentnU India, lying between 22® 34'and 24® 19' N. 
ai>d 75® 44' and 77® 6' E., with an area of 3,494 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 361,050, giving a density of 103 persons per 
square mile. The district contains three towns, Shajapur (population, 
9 * 953 )» headquarters, Suuj.vlpur (5,731), and Agar (including 
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ihc niilic^r}^ sUUuii, tOij,44j)j jtnd viltiigedi. The counlrj' is 

typical uf the Mahsa plMiCiiu, and ihc buil possesses high fenilEly. 
It is by the Kih Sind, Cliainbal, and PjlrbftEi rivers, whh 

the niinoT tributur^' streams uf the Lakutidtir mid ^ewaj. ShijAput 
is divided into si.v par^anas, with head-quarters at Shij; 3 ,|jur, tihujiU 
ptir, Sonkach, Agar, Susiier, and Nalkhera. T|ic land revenue is 
Rs. 14,03,000.^ B>esid.(!?i dicse regular the Bhainsudii /a/'/a 

is Separately administered by a special and is cut uff 

fruiii the test of the district by intervening p<jnions uf tlic Dhar and 
I ndore tiuiEes. 

Shaj&pur Town*— Head-tjuarters of the dUtriet and. of the 

same name in tjwaliur Slate, Central India, situated in 3^* 36'' N. and 
76 Iv., oit the left bank of the J^knndar river, a Liibutary of the 
Kah iiind, 1,480 feet above sea-leveh Foputaiion 9,953. ^ 

icmir was founded by iihAh Jali^n, who sta^'ed here in 1640 during 
one of hts visits to Mltwfi.; and the present natnc is corrupted, from 
Shlhjahinpur, U contaEtu a British post kind telegraph olliec, a buic 
post offiut, li rfri^-bungalow, a dispensiuy, and a soliooL 

Shakargarh* — Ttr^A/f/of Gurdflspur District, Punjab, lying between 
is"' y and 32" 30' X. and 74° 5 7 ^ 75 " I^-p with mi area of 485 

square miles. The Rivi divides it from the rest of the District to 
the sou ill, while on the north it touches Jammu territory. West of 
the narrow‘ lowlaurds along the RHvi, the countty is an arid expanse 
of itilling downs Intersected by torrent beds. The population in ipoi 
WHS 354,465, coio|iuincd with 350,356 in liEyi, U contains 705 villages, 
of wJiich Shakaigarh is the head-quartcoi, 'I'hc land revenue and 
cesses in 1905-4 amounted to R-s. 4,39,000. 

ShAksrkhelda* —Village in Biddinit District, Beriir. Fatii- 
J^HKLJJA. 

Sbftm B^ar, —A quarter of Calcutta, Bengal. Sta CALCtirra. 

Sb^mli. Jown in the Kairftna faAsi/ of MtisiFfarnagar District, 
United Provinces, situated in 39° 37' N. and 77° 18' £., 011 the metalled 
rt«d from .Vf ufatfamagar town to Kairana, Population (1901), 7,478. 

It was originaJly known os Muhommadpiir ZanordAr, juid formed part 
of the grant made to Mukarrali KliAn, physician to JahAngir iind 
Shah Johan. ''J'hc town wa^ built bter by a folEotrer of Muicktrrab 
Khilii s called ShyAm. In 1794 •* fhe residence of a MojltliA 
commandant, who was susptjcied of intriguing wJtb the Sikhs. Laiw3 
DAdA, the MarAthA governor, sent George 'niomas against the town. 
Jliomas stormed it, tuid kilted the cotnniandoni and his principal 
adherents. In r8o4 Colonel Burn was surrounded near this place 
by an ov erwhelming force of Maralhas, who wetu Joined by the inhabi¬ 
tants, but he was relieved by the upix^riune advance of Lord Lake. 
During Hie Mutiny the fukiUdiir 0/ bliantli galilantly held the town 
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and kept cmninunicationH o|)cn fur M:vcral months, but was defeated 
and slain by the ShaikhaAdas of 'ITiina Bhawan in September, 1857. 
I'hc head-quarters of the lahsil and munsi/i have been removed to 
Kairana, owing to a terrible epidemic of fever. The place was once 
a municipality, but decayed, and is now administered under .Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. 2,500. Four schools arc niainuiined. 

ShamsAb&d. Town in the Kaimganj tahstl of FarrukhAbSd Div 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 27® 32* N. and 79® 28' E., on an 
unmetalled road 18 miles north-west of Karrukhibid, and also on a 
branch of the metalled ri>ad to Kaimganj. Population (1901), 8,375. 
.\n old town called Khor was founded on the cliff of the Ganges 
three miles away, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, by a 
K.1thor descend^ from Jai Chand, last king of Kanauj. .About 1228 
Shams-ud-dm .Altanish came down the Ganges, which tl>cn flowed 
under the cliff, and expelled the Rithors, founding Shamsftbdd in his 
own name. The RAthors returned to Khor, however, and later took 
Shams.'ibid, and often rebelled against Muhammadan rule. In the 
contest between Delhi and Jaunpur the RAjks of Khor or ShamsAbAd 
sup(X}rted the emperor and were finally driven out by the Jaunpur 
kings. Only the mound where the fort stood remains of Old Shams- 
abid, and the new town was founded about 1585. In the Mutiny 
of 1857 a European planter lost his life here. ITte jAice has now 
decayed, and is divided into scattered groups of houses by patches 
of cultivation. 'I'he principal thoroughfare is a long paved street, 
with a small grain market opening into a larger market-place. Shams- 
AbAd is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 1,200. Trade .suffered by the alignment of the metalled 
n>ad .ind railway, which left the town some distance away, and the 
old manufacture of fine cloth has died out. ’I'licre is, however, a small 
export of potatoes and tobacco. The town school has 177 pupils. 

Shan States, Northern. A group of Native States Ipng to the 
cast of U|>per Burma proper, and for the most part west of the Salween 
river, between ai® 31' and 24® 9' N. and 96® 13' and 99® 45' E. The 
arw of the Suites is about 21,000 .square miles ; their shape is roughly 
that of an obtuse-angled triangle, with the olitusc angle |Xiinting north. 
On the north this area is bounded by China; on the cast by China 
and the Southern Shan Sutc iff Kengtung, from which it is se(Kirated 
by the Nam Hka river; on the south by the Southern Shan States; and 
on the west by the Mandalay and Ruby Mines Districts and Mongmit 
A portion iff the eastern Ixmndary, from the jwint wliere it crosses the 
Nam Ting to where it strikes tlnr Nam Hka (both iributanea of the 
Salween), has not yet been iwecisdy delimited, but it roughly follows 
the watershed between the Salween and Mekong rivers. 

'I’he S.\LWfct.N river is one of the most important features of the 
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States, consitituimg a foraiidiblu niiiural obsiacle tht c.>j|]ntjy 

east aiui west It hjis u gcneial north to south dimiuon, and flowj; 
Physical China through the entire length of the Staled, 

aatwets, roughly divides into tw-o [jarts. 'llinjugh- 

out its course it preserves the same a^ipcarancc 
iif a gigantic ditch or railway cutting, scooped through the hills, 
which everywhere rise on either bank 3,000 to 5,000 feet above 
the river. Another imporiant natural feature of the country is the 
fault or rift, which marks a line of great geological disturbance^ 
running from , the Gokteik juss m Hsljiaw State, in a north^terly 
direction, towards the Kunlong fetry on the Salwecti, and cfjntinuing 
in the same direction far into China along the valley of the Nam 
Ting. It is roughly defined by the v^ley of the Nam Tu {Myitnge>, 
below its junction with the Nam Yuo^ and by the high range of hills 
called the Loi Hpa I'an, which joins the eminence known as I^i Sai 
(6|Ooo feet) fkrther to the east, and divides North from South H-Scnwi. 
The greater portion of the Northern Shan States lying west of the 
Salween and south of this rift, consists of the Shan table land or plateau, 
stretching from Hsumhsai eastwards, with a meiiri altitude of about 
3,000 feet. This comparatively flat area embraces the greater por^ 
iiotvs of the States of Hsfpaw and South Hscnwi. It is, however, 
interscctwi by many hill masses that rise above the level of the plateau, 
such as Loi Fan in eastern Hsrpawv which attains a height of nearly 
7,o€» feet, and Lot Leng in South Hsenwi, nearly gbooo feet above 
the sea. The intervening and surrounding country consists of grassy 
uplaTKls. North of the Nam 'J'u and the fault referred to alKive 
stretches the State of Ta^vngpLng, a mass of mountains culmhitting 
north of the capitid in a range 7,500 feet high. The northern 
portion ^ North Hsertwi is a hi^c stretch of upknd alfected by the 
fault, which hus thrown up a series of [parallel ranges extending 10 the 
Shweli valley in the norlb-wcst, withuiit, however, altogether destroying 
the general north and south trend, which is characteristic of the Sshan 
hilhi as a whole. It^ large grassy upland plains are sufficiently uniform 
m their altitude (4,00a fe«t) to be looked upon for all practical pur¬ 
poses as a plateau. 

The central phjTiicaJ feature of South Hsenwi is thu huge mountain 
mass of Ja-ng, referred to above. East of Leug h a range 
comprising eminences known as laji Maw, J,oi Se, and ra>i Jjn, which 
forms the watershed sepjwating the Nam Pang from the Salween, and 
runs in a north and south direction along the right honk of the latter 
stream, pist of the Salween in the mirth, and sejimaicd from the 
hilly diatrict of Mbngsi in North Hsenwi by the great gulf of the Sal¬ 
ween, which flow's many thousand feel below, extends the ntountainou:^ 
tract of Kokang, where many of the [icaks rise to wer 7,000 feel. 
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South of Kokan^ in the Sonmu State, the country becomes a medley 
of hills and valleys, and retains this character throughout the rest of 
the trans-Salween portion of the Northern Shan Sutes, rising higher 
and higher towards the eastern range which forms the watershed 
between the Salween and the Nfekong. South of this the country 
of East Mangidn consists, broadly speaking, of the mountain mass 
which divides the Salween from the upper courses of its tributary, 
the Nam Hka. 

The Northern Shan States are in the drainage area of the Irrawaddy 
arnl Salween rivers, all the streams on the west of the watershed And* 
ing their way ultimately into the Irrawaddy by way of the Nam Tu 
(Myitnge) or the Nam Mao (ShweliX And those on the east into 
the Salw’cen. The watershed lies at no great distance from the last- 
named river; and the streams entering its right bank, with the 
exception of the Nam Pang, referred to below, have consequently 
a comparmtiv-ely short course, wnth a fall which makes many of them 
sheer mountain torrents. Among the largest are the Nam Nim and 
Nam Kyet. Those entering from the left hank of the Salween are 
of greater length, among the most important being the Nam Tir^, 
which flows from the east, rising in the tteighbourhood of Shunning Fu 
in Chirui, the Nam Nang of the Mothai country, and the Nam Hka 
which flows through the Wa StxUes. The Nam Pang, although a tribu¬ 
tary of the Salween, does iK>t join that river in these States. It is the 
most important of all the Salween's affluents in this part of the country. 
Its head-waters are in the hills between Ix>i I^eng and I^i Maw in the 
South Hsenwi State; and it flows from north to south, parallel to the 
.Salween, for more than loo miles, separated from it by the intervening 
hills of Loi Maw, Loi Se, and Ix>i Ian, and enters the .Salween on its 
right bank four miles below the village of Kcnghkam, in the Southern 
Shan States. It ha.s many tributaries, which flow down from Ixii 
I.eng and Ix>i Maw, arwl farther south it is joined by the streams 
which water the circles of Tangyan and Mdngyai in South Hsenwri. 
The Nam Pang has recently been bridged by the Sawbwa of South 
Hsenwi at Mankat on the Ijishio-Tang)‘an cart-road, where it has 
a breadth of nearly aoo feet. The Nam Tu or Mvit.nck is, after the 
Salween, the most important river in the Northern Shan States. The 
main stream rises in the Salw'een-Irrawaddy watershed, east of Hsenwi 
town, and, flowirtg generally westwards and southwards, is swelled 
above Hslpaw to a considerable river by the Nam Yao, which comes 
down from the Lashio valley, and by the Nam Ma, which winds 
through the South Hsenwi hills from Loi Leng. Farther dowo it is 
joined by the Nam Hsim on its right ar>d by the Nam Hka on its 
left bonk. Ever pursuing its southward and westward course, it runs 
through deep gorges between Hsumhsai and Lawksawk, and finally 
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quits ihc Shan States near the wiuth vresi croiTier of HsTpaw. The 
Nam Rutp one of it!4 tributaries irhich rusbe^ down from the notth^ 
west, is cTOssedf not fir from where it empties itself into the main 
stream, by the steel pirderH nf the Goktelk liaduci. A cart-bridge 
over the Kam Tu at Hstpaw is in course of coivstmctton. 'fhe Nani 
Mao or Shweli river (called by the Chinese Lung Kiang) skirts the 
Northern Shan States on their north-western frontier at Namhlcanr. 
One of its more important tributaries, the Nam Paw, has its entire 
course in North Hstnwi State. There are no lakes worthy of the 
name, ttctpt the Nawng Hkeo lake Iti the Wa country. This sheet 
of water is said to be about half a mile long arwi 200 yards broad, hut 
little is known of ibi appearance or surroundings. 

The geology of (he Nnrthcm Shan States has not been entirely 
worked out in detail, but enough has been done to >ihow that the 
rocks for the most part belong to the Pataeo^ic ^jmrtod. To the 
north, in contact with the gneijis of the Ruby Mints District, there 
is a broad zone of mica schists, followed to the smith by a great seriC!? 
of quartzites, slaty shales, and grcywackes, which may of Cambnan 
age. These rocks formed an otd larnl surface, along the borders of 
which a series of rocks ranging from l,owcr Silurian hfesozoic limes 
is laid down. All these have yielded characteristic fossils. .Vt the 
Isise there is a great thickness of limestones, calcareous sandstones, 
and shales, in which the detached plates of cystidesins are very com¬ 
mon, especially in the shales. Nest follou' sandstoires with Upper 
Silurian fossils, which frequently overlie the Ixswcr Silurians, and rest 
directly upon the older rocks beneath. These rrx:ks arc folded and 
denuded, forming a fresh land surface upon which a great thickness 
of limestone, which has yielded fossils of Dev^mian type, is laid doi/vm. 
This limestone extends over the whO'te of the Shan plateau, and may 
include strata of Carboniferous as well as l>evonfan age. To the ca-st 
of KMpaw thick beds of red sand-stone are folded in among the Itme^ 
stones, and a calcareous band in these ha?i yielded hrachjopods and 
other fossils which art probably Jumssic or I^owit Cretaceous. Alxmi 
5 miles ruorth of J.ashio, in the valley of tlie Nain Yao liver, and In the 
valley nf the Nam if a, farther .south, am patches of Tertiary clays out! 
sandstones, containing workable seams of coal. The IhuU rcfciTed to 
in an earlier paragraph is perhaps the most prominent geological feature 
of the country. 

TTie wild crab-apple tree is vary common, being met with almost 
everywhere above 3,000 feet, Wild pear and cherry trees are much 
in evidence in Ko-Sl Mangibn and elsewhere in the States. The giant 
bam.boo and other kinds are rrequently met with both in the 
jungles and round the villages. J’hey form a mofst Importoitt branch 
of the economic products; in fact, it is ditHciiii tn imagine what the 
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Slian would do without plenty of bamboos. Bmeken and other ferns 
abound in certain localities; and theses with the wild violets and wild 
strawberries that are found on some of the higher ridges, recall the 
flora of the temperate /one, and afford a marked contrast to the 
vegetation of the valle)’8. 

The fauna of the States includes the ele|>hant, rhitKxreroo, tiger, 
leopard, bear, gaur^ tsine or hsaing (Bos sondaicus\ sambar, tkamm (or 
brow-antlered deer), hog deer, barking-deer, the serow, the hare, se\'eral 
species of monkeys, the Iljlobaies koolock or white-browed gibbon, 
hog, and porcupine, with jungle cats, civet cats, foxes and squirrels. 
The game-birds include peafowl, jungle fowl, Chinese pheasant, two 
or three kind.s of partridges quail, duck, snipe, geese, teal, and green 
and imperial pigeons 

'Hie climate of the States as a whole Is temperate and salubrious 
With the exception, (lerhaps, of the valley of the Salween, the Hsfpaw 
valley is the hottc.st part. The average maximum temiierature there 
at the beginning of April is about 96°, and the minimum at the same 
period about 65*. 'I'he rainfall at Hsipaw is less heavy than at IjLshio, 
but in the cold sea.son a dense wet mist hangs over the valley for some 
hours after sunrise. The health of the police stationed at Hrfpaw 
has always been very bad, owing to the wide range of daily tempera* 
ture in the hot season, and to the drenching fogs of the cold season. 
'iTic climate of North and South Hscnwi is, on the whole, temperate. 
In the uplands frost occurs in January, February', and March, and 
as much as ten degrees of frost has been recorded in M6ng)'in in 
March. Round Hsenwi town and in the I.ashio valley the thermo¬ 
meter rarely falls to freezing-point, but in the hot sea.son the tern- 
(lerature ncs’er exceeds 90® for any length of time. 'Fhe aruiual 
rainfall, except on the higher ranges, seems to average about 
60 inches. In Tawngpeng it is heas-icr than elsewhere in the States, 
lliroughout the whole of West Mangidn the climate is unhealthy, as 
the country alternates betw’cen storm-swept hills and steamy s'alleys. 
'Fhe soil, moreover, except in the narrow basins, is distinctly unpro¬ 
ductive, so that it seems improbable that this State will es'er increase 
greatly in prosperity or population. 'The highest maximum tempera¬ 
ture recorded in the shade at laishio is 99®, the lowest being 62®, while 
the highest minimum is 70® and the lowest 41®. The rainfall recorded 
at IjLshio for the years 1^00^4 was as follows: 1900, 60 inches; 1901, 
63 inches; 1903, 51 inches; 1905, 61 inches; and 1904, 76 inches. 

'I'he Shans are the representatives, within the limits of the Province, 
of a very considerable Tai migration wave which swept over Indo- 
China, from the rr^ons about South-western China, History 
during tlie sixth century of the Christian era. 'The 
Siamese of the south, the Ijum of the country cast of I.owrr Burma, 
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the Hkiin and the Lii of Kengtung, and a host of other communities 
in the interior of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, such for instance as the 
Muongs of Tongking, arc all the descendants of the primitive hordes 
which swarmed down from the northern uplands in those early ages. 
The Shans proper settled first in the valley of the Shweli or Nam Mao 
in the extreme north of the existing Shan States; and in course of time 
a powerful Shan kingdom, known as MOng Mao Long, was established 
in this region, w'ith its capital at Selan in the north of North Hsenwi, 
about 13 miles cast of Namhkam, where the remains of fortifications 
are still to be seen. From this centre the movement of the people 
was westwards and southwards, so that, in process of time, not only 
had the greater port of the present .Southern Shan States been overrun 
by a Tai folk, but Shans had also occupied a considerable portion of 
the countr)' lying between the Irrawaddy arxi the Chindwin (Hkamti, 
Mogaung, Hsawnghsup, &c.), and had extended into what is now 
Assam. The aiKrient chronicles relate that the Mao kingdom, estab¬ 
lished about the seventh century, was a considerable political force 
up to the time of Anawrata, the most distinguished monarch of the 
Pagan d3masty. During the reign of this king the Mao Shan ruler 
appears to have been his vassal, but the suzerainty was temporary. 
The Shans regained their independence later; and the break-up of the 
Pagan dynasty in the thirteenth centur)’ was to a large extent caused 
by a so<alled Chinese invasion from the north-ca.st, which, if not 
wholly, was, at any rate, partially Shan. After this the Shans were a 
power in Burma for several centuries, and the early rulers of Sagaing, 
Pinya, and Myiiuaing were of Tai descent. But while these monarchs 
were making their mark in Upper Burma, the remnants of cohesion 
among the Tai peoples of the cast and north gradually disappeared, 
the Siamese and Lao dependerKies broke off from the main body and 
united to form a separate kingdom, and the Shans eventually split up 
into a swTirm of petty principalities, which, by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, had been subjugated by the Burmans and never 
wholly threw off the Burmese )'oke. Sir George Scott has observed in 
the Upper Burma Gazetteer that the Tai race came very near to being 
the predominant power in the Farther East. How close they were to 
this achievement will never, probably, be known with any degree of 
precision, ^^'hat is certain, however, is that on the annexation of 
Upper Burma the British found the Shan States subject to the Bur¬ 
mese crown, but administered by their own rulers, and decided to 
treat them on their existing footing, and not to bring them under 
direct administration. From the time of the annexation onwards the 
histories of the different Northern Shan States are distinct, and will be 
found in the articles on HsIpaw, North and South Hsenwt, Masc- 
l 5 n, and Tawncpenc. The most importxmt events were the disturb- 
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4ncc^ in H:»cnwi which led, in to the :>plittiiig up uf llic State 
into two ()ortionb; the troublea* in NVu»t Manglon which resulted in its 
inccNporation in East Manglon ; the suppression of disaffection among 
the Kachins in the north; and the visit of the ^Vnglo^Ihincse Boun^ 
dar)' Commission. ’I'hc ^Vas have given trouble in the east from time 
to time. 

The most famous pagoda is the Mwedaw at Bawgyo on the Nam Tu 
near Hsipaw. The annual festival held there in Tubaung (March) is 
attended by about 50,000 i)eopIe from all parts of the States. At 
Mongheng in South Hsenwi is an ancient and revered shrine, built on 
a rocky eminence aoo feet high. Several thousand people (including 
^Vas from across the Salween) worship at its aimual festival in Tabaung. 
.\t .Maiiwap in the same State is the Kawnghmu Mwedaw Manloi, 
supposed to have been built on the spot where Gautama Buddha 
died in one of his earlier incarnations as a jjarroL The pagoda at 
Mongyai contains a brazen image of Suddhodana, father of Gautanu 
Buddha. The Kawnghniu Kawmong at Manhpai is popularly sup¬ 
posed to be illuminated by nats on moonless nights, and another 
enchanted pagoda is the huge Homang shrine at Tangyan. 'I he 
I'alaungs particularly revere the Loi Mseng pagoda on one of the 
higliest hills in Tawngpeng. Near it stands an ancient tea-tree, said 
to have been grown from the first seed ever introduced into tlie Slate. 
AlTawnio in Kokang(trans-Salween Hsenwj) is a Chinese ‘joss-house’ 
consecrated to Kwang Fu 'I'so, the military god of the Han dynasty. 
Its portals arc guarded by statues of mounted soldiers, and within arc 
statues of armed foot-soldiers. Other North Hsenwi shrines of inipor* 
Unce are llu; Sc-u and the Mongyaw iMgodas, and the i>aguda of the 
'N'hile Tiger at Namhkam. 

The population of the Northern Shan States was not known with any 
accuracy till the Census of 1901. Even then the whole country lying 
cast of the Salween—Kokang, East Manglon, and popuution. 
llie Wa States, as well as West .Manglhn, a moun¬ 
tainous tract of no great aidth, extending along the wesicin bank of 
Uic Salween—was omitted altogether from the operations, while the 
population of portions of North Hsenwi wi»s estimated. The total of 
the estimated and enuiiK'raled areas was 321,090 (enumerated ^ 75 * 9 ^ 3 * 
estimated 45,127), ’Fhal of the omitted areas caniKH have been less 
than 50,000 (it was probably well above this figure), so that there is 
reason to believe that, if a complete census could have been taken, the 
total population of the Sutes would have been found to be about 
400,000. 'I’bc distribution of population for the area covered by the 
Census of 1901 is shown in the table on the next page. 

Religion and language statistics were collected in the enumerated 
areas only. Here 263,985 out of a total populatiuo of 275,963 were 
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BuddhisUs mor« than half the remainder being AnimUUi. The distri¬ 
bution of language follows generally that of race, which is indicated 
below. 


Suit. 

Ar«a ia 

M|Mr« 

■UlM. 

Nanbcr 

or 

tiUafek. 

Pofwlatioo. 

l>DfiaU- 
Ikw per 
wmarc 
oiik- 

Saiabcr oT 
peraoM able to 
read aad 
write. 

North llteawi 

Htlpaw.... 
Tawngpeng . 

Soath flicnwi 
.Maodalay-Kuiloa Rail¬ 
way cooitructioa. . 

6,330 

5,086 

77 » 

J,400 

939 * 

l,Ml 

>74 

961 

" 8 , 3*5 

104,700 

31.681 

67.836 

7.548 

'9 

31 

>9 

38 

>. 803 t 

6.998 

736 

3,318 

1.376 

Total 

' 4,594 

3,835’ 

331,090 

33 

■ 4.031 


* Escladise tlw miraatril arta. 

t TIm* Mmibef cxclatlea lilerale p w o — aiiiaa( u raiwatwl popaUtiaaerf 45.1^. noal ol vbaoi 
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'rhe greater part of the population of the Sutes is made up of Shans, 
who numbered 222,200 in 1901 in the enumerated and estimated areas, 
and are described in more detail l)elow. They form nine-tenths of the 
population of Hsipaw, aitd six-sevenths of that of South Hsenwt. In 
North Hsenwi they have been forced by the Kachins into the \'a]le>'s of 
the Shweli and the Nam Tu, and there form but three-fifths of the total. 
Besides displacing the Shans in a considerable portion of North Henswi, 
of which State they form one-fourth of the population, the Kachins 
have also spread in recent years into the north of Tawng|x:ng, and as 
far as the mountainous part of South Hsenwi. In 1901 their total in 
the enumerated and estimated areas of the Northern Shan States was 
34,400. The Palaungs form a considerable fwrtion of the {)opulation 
of Mdnglong and of the Kodaung, a hilly tract in the west and north¬ 
west of Hsipaw; and Tawngpeng is practically a Palaung State, two- 
thirds of its inhabitants belonging tu that race. Palaungs are also found 
in considerable numbers in the hills of North H.senwi, and have spread 
into South Hsenwi. In all, the representatives of the race numbered 
3S,600 in 1901. The Burman population at the Census totalled 8,100, 
practically confined to the Hsipaw State and more |«rticularly to the 
Hsumhsai sub-Statc, which is the home of the Danus (numbering 4,800). 
The Chinese were strongly represented (7,300) in 1901, especially in the 
hills of North Hsc*nwi. In very much smaller numbers arc found the 
Was in the eastern borders of South Hsenwi, the Lisaws in North and 
South Hsenwi, and the Taungthus in Hsipaw. The new railway, which 
was under construction at the time of the Census and was enumerated 
separately, has brought and will continue to bring large numbers of 
natives of India to the country. Those returned in 1901 were cither 
navvies on the railway or Government employ^ at I.ashio. Of the 
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po|Hjlation in the omitted (wrtion of the Northern Stun butci»—that is, 
the trans-Salween part of Hsenwi (Kokang, the ^Va States, and Mang* 
Ion)— nothing but the roughest guess csui be hazarded. The Kokang 
|io|}uLition is mainly Chinese, with a few Palaungs, Shans, Lisaws, and 
Was; and much the same conditions prevail in Sonmu, except that Was 
predominate. The Wa States are inhabited by Was. Manglon is 
divided by the Salween into two portions, east and west. The eastern 
part is estimated to have a population of about 6,000 to 7,000, of whom 
5,000 are Was; and it was calculated that the western part in 1893 
contained 12,200 persons, of whom by far the greater number were 
Shans, the other races iiKluding Palaungs, I.isaws, and Muhs6s. Chris¬ 
tians numbered 238, of whom 165 were natives. In 1901 the number 
of persons directly dependent upon ogriculttire was 217,775, or 79 
cent, of the total enumerated population. Of this total, 107,482 were 
dependent on taungya (shifting) culti>’ation. The figures do not include 
the 45,127 pcisorts estimated in North Hsenwi, who were nearly all 
cultivators, and mostly taungyacwXXcn. No fewer than 17,354 persons 
are supported by tea cultisation. 

The Tai have been divided into the following divisions: the north¬ 
western, the north-eastern, the eastern, and the southern. With the 
southern, whose {Hincipal representatives are tire Siamese and the Laos, 
we have here no immediate concern. The north-western are found for 
the most port on the west of the Irrawaddy, in the country between that 
stream and Assam ; tlie>‘ include the Hkamti Shans, the Tai inhabitants 
of the now mainly obsolete States of Mogaung, Wuntho, Hsawnghsup, 
and Kale, and of the Districts of the Marxlaby and Sagaing Divisions. 
'I’he eastern Tai may be roughly said to inhabit the Southern Shan 
States, including the Shans proper of those States, and the Hkun and 
Lu of Kengtung and Kenghur^. The north-eastern division comprises 
the Shan Tayoks or Shan-Chinese of the Chinese border, and the Shans 
of the Northern Shan States. The physical characteristics of the Shans 
differ but little. They are somewhat fairer than the Burmans, their 
features are rather flatter and their cy’cs often more prominent, but other¬ 
wise there is little to distinguish them from their tKMghbuurs. 'Phe north¬ 
western Shans dress as a rule like the Burmans among whom they live , 
the eastern and north-eastern Shans, on the other hand, wear, instead 
of the’ Burmese waistcloth, a pair of loose, very boggy cotton trousers, 
and their head<loth is fuller and more like the Indian's pagri than the 
hurmsin'i ganngi>aiiHg. 'Fhe men, moreover, are seldom seen without the 
characteristic limp plaited grass hat of the Shan country. The dress of 
the women is much the same as that of the Burmaits, with the addition 
of a head-cloth. The men tattoo their Ir^ and body even more freely 
than the Burmans. The Shans are Buddhists, and their yellow-robed 
monks inhabit pomgyikyaungs similar to those of Burma proper. Shan 
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Liii iiioliLiiiig iibpuiiding in itAKn. BumiL^c rihiiti (hi^akcfi in 

iJic SUtCh)s Hluunii, artd Chine.'se Shan have been placed in the northefn^ 
And Hkiin and Lu in the scuiihem aub gjioU|> of llie Tai group, one of 
the nuiin subdivisions of the Siainese-Chinese siib-faniily of tbu Indti- 
l.'hinesc language fAiuily+ The total of Shans of iiLlI kinds in the Pro¬ 
vince in 1901 was approsiinaicly Rso,ooOh 
"ITicre is nothing peculiar connected with tiie egriculturul cundiiioni 
uf tlic 001111111^4 The valleys of the States ate devoted to low-lying 
irrigated rice (Shan, nd), Ltnd the hills to ItiuNgj'a 
Amcultvre, shifting cultivation^ In many parts the 

nuincruus deserted puddyTietds appear to |K>int to extiausticin of the 
Mjil ‘I'tiiji ia especially the ca.se at sonte distance from the hill-s]oj»ea; 
hut nearer the hills, the decayed vegetable matter brought dowti yearly 
l>y lire torrents after the destructive jungle fires fertilia«i the Hcc lands, 
and niaititains thdr yield, .\rtificinl nraiturcsare hardly ever used in 
^ wet cultivation. In fiti^Ngyu or Aai cultii^dort the selected hill slo^ie is 
prepared by burning die grass, and ploughing and tarrowing the grouitd. 
The trees arc then ringech the branches lopped tUT »tnd piled round the 
trunk, and the whole fired just before the frrst mins are e.^pected. 'Pht 
ashes are nest distributed in small hea|]!i and loose earth is raked o^'er 
them, the Iravcs and stubble below arc then fired, and tlic earth is burnt 
and twcomts brick-red in colour, after which the hca|i<sarc again spread 
out and the seed is sown when the mins h^in. A faitKj0a can be 
worked for a term varying in different purls of the oDuntry, but rarely 
e.vceediiig three ycafji. It ts a ruinous method of cultlvaiion^i for the 
urgiUiic matter is voknilizcdr and the ash ccunstitueiiih only arc left in a 
highly Soluble cundiiicKn j the avail.ibte pUiil-food is in consequence 


m]]idly taken up by ttie crop, whidi diminishc^i Cucli year, and a greiit 
tjLiantity of the fertilizing iiiaiier la ctrried down the hifl-slopt> by 
.'lUrfacc drainage. In parts of the Soutli Hscnwi State the land lias been 
30 thoroughly deforested that little remains but grass^ and manure ha-^i 
to tiike the place of wood-ash In the process described above, Clarden 
crujjs are grown on die sIo[his throughout the Stales in much the ?>ainc 
way as but cattle-manure and ashes arc always freely used- 

'rhe tea cuUisatloti which affords their chief occupitiion to the Palaung?, 
of Tawiigi«rng, and to the inhabitants of the hilly Kodaung district of 
1 Uiiaw itnd of Nanilaw'k in the V\ a State of Kaughjid, is destrrving of 
special mention. Jti Tawngpeng tlie dark-brown clayey loain is covered 
with large quantities of decaying vt^gtable matter, and, as the lea shrub 
luxuriates in the shade, a hill-slope covered with dense forest is usually 
selected. 'I'he gardens are not laid out on any system, but at random, 
bced is collected in Ntnembcr and sown in nurseries in February or 


later. The pUnL'i are kept there till they reach a height of 3 fuel or so 
^generally iu the secoud year), and are then planted out in the clcirrtng*^ 
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In Augu'rt and Sepiemlier. No nianure is iistd and ihe lre<^s are ne^•eT 
pruned, as ihej’ are said to die off if this is done. 'Fhey are first picked 
in the fourth* year and continue bearing for ten or twelve years, pro¬ 
ducing three crops a j'car between Man h and October. When the 
yield of leaves bep'ns to get poor, the trees are often cut down. New 
shoots arc thrown up from the stool, and these are in turn picked. In 
gardens, where sufficient room is allowed for growth, the trees attain 
a much larger sire than where close planting pres-ails. Trees said to 
be thirty years old and upwards, and still in bearing, are found here. 

The total area under crops in the trans-Salween States is approxi 
matcly 31a square miles, of which about three-quarters are under rice. 
Tea centers rather over 12 square miles. In addition to rice and tea, 
poppy, sesamum, ground-nuts, cotton, buckwheat, and mairc are 
grown in the taungyas. Poppy is confined for the most part to the 
trans-Salween country, the hilliest portions of North and South Hsena i, 
and the west of Manglbn. Rice taun^'as arc sometimes sown with 
sesamum in the second and with cotton in the third year. Maize and 
buckwheat are grown by some of the hill tribes, and peas and bwns 
by the Was. In the homestead plots, onions, y’ams, brinjils, indigo, 
maize, sugar-cane, millet, and beans are cultivated. ^ The orange 
flourishes in many parts along the Salween and some of its tributaries, 
and along the Namma in Hsipaw; aixi the Hsipaw Sawbwa possesses 
excellent orange plantations on the hanks of the Nam Tu. The iiidigc. 
nous pineapple Is good and is freely cultivated in South Hsenwi, the 
valley of the Shweli, and the Hsumhsai sub-State of Hsl|iaw, a here 
also pafvayas are plentiful. The local mangoes and plantains do not 
compare well with those produced in the plains of Burma: and the 
rrab^pples, wild plums, peaches, and pears are more interesting for 
their associations than for their edible properties. Wild raspberries 
are found in most parts of the country, and walnuts in the W’a States. 

Cattle are bred for pack-work and for sale as draught bullocks to 
Burmans and natives of India, but are not used for pl^ghing, 
slaughtering, or even milking. Buffaloes are bred for ploughing, aiul 
arc sometimes used for pressing sugar-cane and .sesamum oil. B) 
the W’as they are employ*^ for sacrificial purposes. There is a good 
deal of pony-breeding; but young stallions are allowcvl to nin wild 
with the mares and fillies, and no care whatever is taken in selecting 
suitable mature beasts for propagating the breed. The small animals 
produced art* mostly used for pack purposes, or exported to Bu^a 
for use in hired carriages. Goats and sheep are imported from China, 
and the latter have done well at lA.shio and Tangyan. firanng for 
all aninuls is plentiful throughout the States. 

The area irrigated by means of channels taking off from the streams 
in the valleys is large. No precise data as to Its extent are available. 
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but in the cis-Salwet^n Static the total h probably nearly tod square 
miles. Much ingenuity tii spent on these canals, ^nd on the eml^ank- 
fuenLii keeping the water in the terraces of rmddy-fields^ which follow 
the contour of the ground. A considerable amount is spent m some 
States on irrigation wi^rks, the actual digging of the waterway’s being 
often done by Maingthas. In places Reids are irrigated by means of 
the Persiaii waicr-wheeL 

Teak is found in Hsipaw, Tawngpeng, and North Hsenwi; hut so 
far Reserves of teak have been formed in Hslpaw only, which cover 
]&■ square miles, the largest being tlie Kainggyi 
Reserve (lii square miles) and the Nanima Keserte 
(50 square miles). It h not possible to give even the appnriciniate 
areas of other fo'rest tracts, though there are thousands of square miles 
of vii^iji forest. The hill-sides are often covered witii pines {JVtttfS 
A'/ntty-a), oaks (of which there are several varfetiost including the 
Himalayan species), and chestnuts. The pine forests are ¥017 C)t- 
tunsive and probably cover many hundreds of square miles; they tire 
generally found on the more exposed ridges at an altitude of about 
4,DOC feet* Chestnut-trees always form a subordinate feature in the 
forests In wtiich they ocxrur. {Pentatmf si^mtnsii) and r,^/yi'iT 

(AAdWirn ohtusfi) aic found in many parts of the Northern Shan States, 
the latter being very common In both South Hsenwi' and Mangldn, 
often occurring in the midst of pine and oak forests. 7 Sf/rf 
rrhoea antaia)^ the black vamish tree, grows in Hsipaw, on the northern 
slopes of and in the Maiihsang circle of South Hsenwi. 

The gum or resin that esudes from it is much prized for varnishing 
and for making lacquer^work. The Ctdrtla Tmn^ is another useful 
tree common in both North and South HsenwE. The wood has been 
found admirably adapted for da sheaths. The paper mulberry 
sontHa pGpyrifirii) fumiiihes the raw material used in the manufacture 
of Shan paper \ and the silk colton-trce mat/tbanatm) is 

valued for its down, which is employed for stulhng the pillejws or pads 
imerted below the pack-saddles of bullocks. Both these Utter trees 
arc common throughout the Stales, I)amI>oos grow freely in the 
vicinity of the villages, and, as elsewhere, are put to almost evei^' 
oonceivablt household use. The nght to the timber in the forests is 
reserved to the British Gov’Omment, 

Goal has been found along the valley of the Nam Yao in the I^shio 
circle of the North Hsenwi State, and higher up the same stream 
near Mdngyaw, as well as along the valleys of the 
Namma and Nom Pawng in South Hsenwi and 
HsFpaw, Analysis lias shown the coal found at l^oshio to be of very 
Ififctior quality. The product of the Namma valley is descrilKd as 
bituminous coal, which should proprerly be called lignite, and is 
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l>elieved to l>e good fuel. A $eam of lignite wns recently struck 
in the N'ant Pat v^illey in South Hsenwi State tn the couTse of road¬ 
making. Toumtaline mines are worked on both sides of the Nam 
Pai north of the town of Monglong in HslpflWj where well-rounded 
pebbles of black tourmaline are not uncommont sometimes attaining 
the of a walnut. Rose-pink touTmaline^ on the other hand} is 
much mreti and is comparatively seldom met with. Salt is manufactured 
at ^^awhhd (Uawgyo) in the Hslpaw State. The Bawgjn salt-welJ is 
said to have been worked for the last 500 years, and erpert opinion 
lias pronounced the brine from it to be the richest known in Burma, 
Unforturmtely it lias a bitter ttuitc, which hinders its sale when other 
salt can Ik procured. A good deal cif the Hawgyo salt is sold, how'- 
evtT} in the Bhan Btatca. in parts where Mandalay salt is too exiiensive 
and where Vuncian block salt does not penetrate. 

Silver and lead mines were formerly worked at Bawdwingyi in the 
Tawngpeng Slate, and at Kdnghka on the northern asi>ect of Loi 
l^eng in the South Hsenwi Stale. The Bawdwingyi mines arc situated 
in a valley 10 miles south-east of the village of Katlwi, and S or Elites 
north of Pangyang, Silver, lead, and copper used to be extracted 
from these mines, the last only in small quantities. The hilLs arc 
completely honuy-comhed with shafts, horiiontal and perpendicular 
in some of which human skeletons in chains have been discovered. 
It Is said that 2,000 Chinamen were engaged in mining here; and 
the ruins of stone houses, extending along the valley^ and long rows 
of beehive-tihaped mnelting ovens and Chinese stone bridges, in perfect 
preservation, speak to the energy with which these mines were exploited 
a generation ago. A prospecting licence for this area was issued to 
a Rangoon firm early in 1^3. Silver is said to have been worked 
in South Hsenwi also, and in the Wa country east of Monghka. lA^d 
is found in East Mangliin^and in the IVa States of Loildn and Saniong, 
Iron is eximcied at H*optung In the sub-Staic of l^fOnglung ia Hslpaw ; 
and gold occurs near Hopni in the Ijtntaii circle, South Hsenwi, as. 
well lus in the streams tributary to the Salween- For years Bur marts 
and Shans have cherished the story that gold in dust, nuggcl-s, and 
veins was to be found in the Nam Yang l.ong, which runs into the 
Nam Hka through the Wa Pet Ken. A iisit made to the locality In 
rS^y failed to diseloac ar>y traces of gold. Gold ia, however, certainly 
washed from the sands of the neighbouring stream ; in fact, gold-dust 
is nowhere a rarity in the Shan States, and washing is reguliirly carried 
on at many points along the Salween. A mining lease for j,'&4 square 
miles in the valley of the Nammct, a small tributary of the Salween, has 
been granted to a Rangoon firm. The project is lo obtain gold by 
dredging and hydraulic methods. SalijKtre U obtained from bats' 
guano, collected from the llmeslotie caverns common throughout the 
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Statefi. Many of I he U’as aw Ki Iw adepts at cxtnitling valipetref 
which they bring from beyond the SalwLNtn for satf at the *rarigj'an 
bantr and elsewhere. 

'Ihe pickling of tea is the chief industry of the Paliungs in Tawng- 
pcng and HsTj^w. On the evening of the day they are plucked, the 

tea-leave^ are steatned o^'er a cauldron of boiling 

are rolled by hand, after which they are ihrowm intti 
pite and compressed by means of heavy weights. The leaves ferment 
in the pits and become pickled tea. For preparing dry tea the leaves 
are steamed and rolled, after which they are spread out tn the sun 
to dry. After about three days water is sprinkled on tbe Icavi^s. which 
are again rolled and allowed to dry. They are then sifted through 
a bsamboo sieve, only such leaves as pa.ss through the sieve l>eing 
acoeptedr 'Fhc best quality of pickled tea fetches from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 4$ per loo vLss (365 lb.), and the best dry tea from Rs. 1-4 
to Us, 2 □ viss at the gardens. Pickltjd tea is esporlftl tn conical 
bajikets carried by bullocks. IhT' tea js packed in gunnj’bags for 
mule imnsport. or is carried by porters to the railway. 

CoiioTi'spijining and weaving am carried on hy the wunicn in nearly 
every' bousehald in the States, a good deal of cotton being grown in 
rive and sold in the bazars. The implements used, the 

s|M[iMing-wheel, loom, and other plant, and the methods of cleaning, 
drefi-stng, spinning, and weaving the cotton, are almost identical with 
[base of the Burmanfl. 'Fhe mom expert-sive skirts, and blankets are 
often interwoven »^fh graceful and artistic patterns, .'\mong [be Sbans 
of Xnrth and South Hsenw'l curious sleeping webs of cloth are made 
with iigzag and diamrin<i shaped patterns, woven in black, red, green, 
and yellow, the cross^hmads beiiyg often of silk. Still more intricate 
is the Kacbin work employed in the adornment of shoulder-liogs and 
of the female costume. The work is Usually dark blue, with longitudinal 
blue stripes, hut ts sometimes all white or composed of ei::|;ua| stripes 
of Tied, white, and blue, into which are wovett, at intervals, little stars, 
ftiosscs, or Squaties of varioiis colours ond irregular shapes. Raw silk 
is obtained hy the Shnns from the VV'a and T..ao 5 itates, and (ind.s 
favour in South H.senwi in the weaving of skirts and blankets. Dyeing 
is practised in most Shan households where weaving is done, and tn 
most part-s of South H.senwi Slate, where tbe beautiful natural dyes 
of the country still hold their ow-n against the cruder aniline colours 
of Kumpean manufacture, 'fhe most common dye.s used hy the 
Shans are obtained from the JJiWa OreJ/ami, from siick-lac, from indigo, 
and from the yellow wood of the jack-fnjit tree. 

The Shan ]^d- and silvecsmiihs arc clever workers, and occasionally 
I Urn out very gOtKl lY/swjjrr work in the shape of gold and silver lime, 
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and other Ixjxes, and da ami dagger wabhards, gold and xilwr 
trappings for Sawbaus’ ponies, hairpins, rings, jeweller)*, goblets, and 
other articles. Blacksmiths are common throughout the States. 
Ploughshares arc forged, and das, chopjKjrs, s|)ades, and other agri¬ 
cultural implements arc manufactured locally. Many of the Was are 
clescr smiths, and Namhkam in North Hsenwi U a great centre for 
local hardware, which is, however, all manufactured by Chinese or 
Maingtha smiths, who set up their forges in the town every year. 
Brass-work Is less common, but occasioruilly large monosten* bells 
are cast, as well as the booming bullock bells which swing on the 
necks of the leading beasts of the caravans. Images of Buddha arnl 
tattooing implements arc made at Hsenwi town, also brass buckles 
for belts and betel-nut |)ounders. 

Potter)’, in the shape of clay water-bottles and earthen chatties 
manufactured at Tapong and NamhOn and other villages in South 
Hsenwi, at Manpan in M6ngtung (Hsipaw), and at Namhkam, Kokang, 
and elsewhere. North and South Hsenwi turn out a certain amount of 
red lacquer-work, the principal articles manufactured being the round 
trays or salvers standing on legs which are used for religious offerings. 
The lacquered goods consist of a framework of woven bamboo, smeared 
over with a mixture of rice ash and black ramlsh extracted from the 
fnai hak or thitA tree {Melaaorrhota usitata), which, after being dried 
in the sun, receives a coat of red sulphide of mercury. .V certain 
amount of w’ood-can'ing is done. It generally takes the form of wootlen 
images of Gautama and of gilded scroll-work (known as lawag-/at-m(rtvk 
to the .Shans), used for decorative purposes in the monasteries, and on 
the iazauMgdaings which are placed round or near pagodas. Mat- 
wea\*ing and bosket-making are practised generally, (trass mats are 
wos*en at Tangyan and Namhkam ; but the ordinaiy kinds are the 
hsatfytt maLs, made from the outer, and hsatam from the inner part 
of the bamboo. The manufacture of a coorse-textured poper from 
the hark of the paper mulberry {Brtmsstmrfia pafyri/rra') is carried on 
wherever that particular tree is found. 

The means of transport employed in the trade of the Northern Shan 
States now includes the railway from Mandalay to I.ashio; and the 
s)*stem of feeder cart-roads connecting the railway with the interior has. 
to some extent, superseded the older means of transport by mules 
pack-bullocks, and pakondans (petty traders who cany their goods on 
their shoulders). A large trade in surplus rice finds its way by means 
of bullock caravans to Tawi^ng, the great tea-producing area, where 
very little rice is cultirated. In former days the rice was exchang^ 
for tea, pickled and dry, which the traders brought down and sold in 
Mandalay. The cash the)* received for their tea enabled the traders to 
return to the Shan States with salt, ngapi, salted fish, cotton goods. 
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yam, maicbes, kerosene oti, anti betebnuts. Since ihe opening of ihe 
railway, however, the greai bulk of the tea produced is expoTteJ, and 
most of ihe gotxls for the Shait market are imported, by raiL But few 
c£ua\Tans now make the through trip to Mandalay. As a means of 
transport the poek-bullock is probably as much uMd as eviT; but the 
bullock caravans now ply between the lea gardens and the railway, or 
find thcj'r profit in bringing rce to the railway and distributing rail- 
borne imporb; ihroughouL the country. Chinese caravans jjass thrmigh 
the Northern Slmn States every open seasxin on their iv'ay to and from 
the Southern Shan States and Northern Siam. They bring iron cau]^ 
drons, copper cooking pots, straw' hats made especially for the Shan 
market, walnuts, persimmons, satin, opium, felted woollen carpets, and 
fine tobacco. The Panthay settlement at Panglong in Son mu is a large 
trading community which donss business wnih Burma and the trans* 
Salween Stales. I’he V\'as cultivate and export to China large c^uanif- 
ties of opium, and agents from Kengtung come nonh as fur as West 
Manglibn and South Hscnwi to purchase the drug. Karunni cutch is 
brought firOrth by Mtlngnai buLock traders, who also fetch up iron 
agricultural implements fhim Laihkab A considerable trade is carried 
On during the winter months in oranges from Nawnghkam (VV^cst Mang- 
Ion), Namma (Hstpaw), and Hslpaw itself, and during the rains in 
Salween betel-leaf from Nawnghkam. Stick-lac is collected to a large 
extent by the Kachins of North Hscnwi, wbo sell it to Indian dealers 
in the f^hio bazar, whence it is exported to Burtna; and taita from 
Mandalay arnl Hsipaw now' go £ir afield into South Hsenwi for rice and 
sesarnum. There is a busy local trade in the interior In home-grown 
tohocco, fruit, and vegetable?; and the bfimrs arc atwaya well aitcrKJed 
The largest marta are those at Namhkam, HsJpaw, Nawnghkio, My- 
uukme, and Namlan. Manchester cotton goods are rapidly sij|iplanting 
home-made siuHs, Imported yams and twist, aniline dyes, German' 
made pencils, and imitation two-annA-pioce buttoas are among the 
most noticeable of the imported article^. The value of the inrports 
from Burma to the Northern Shan States reached a total of 38 lakhs in 
*9^3-4 ■ by the Mandalay-Loshio railway, 23-6 lakhs ; by the Maym)^ 
r**»d, 5-3 lakhs; by Namhkam and Bhamo, 5 lakhs ; via the Ruby 
Mines Uistrict, 4-7 lakhs. The principal items were European cotton 
piece-goods (valued at 8-4 lakhs), salted fish and n^api (5-5 lakhs), salt 
(3-2 lakhs), twist and yam (mostly European) (3-9 lakhs), Indian cotton 
piecegoods, peiroleurn, cattle, betel-Ie^, and tobacco. The exports 
from the Slates to Burma in the same year were valued at 56^ lakhs; 
by the railway, jj-j lakhsj by the Mayrnyo road, 6‘6 lakhs; by 
Namhkam and Bhamo-, 5-7 lakhs; thro-ugh the Ruby Mines District, 
4-5 lakhs; timber and forest produce Boated dowm the Shweli and 
other streams, fi lakKii. 'fhe chief items were pickled tea (23 bkha). 
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olher i«i (9 lakhs), leak limber (7 5 laJths)^ husked rice <3 ,5 lakhs), 
pt^nies and mules, rtV seed, and wax. 

Of prime importance ifl the economy of the country is ihe Miuidiilay- 
I.ashir> railway^ 180 miliiS in length, of which 126 milts lie within the 
Northern Sh&n Slates. The line ia a single track, and was constructed 
in the face of constderahle engineering difficulties, of which not the 
least noiahle was the Gokteik gorge, now sptanned by a viaduct, it bad 
been proposed to continue the railway aboui go mites farther cast to 
the Kunlongt an important ferry ov'cr the Salween, and cveniuany to 
penetrate into Yunnan; but ihis extension is for the present In abey¬ 
ance. The railway enters Ihe south-west confer of the Hslpaw State 
from Mandalay district, and traverses the State in a nmh-casterly 
direction, passing through Hsipaw town and ending at Lashio in North 
Hsenwi, The Sawbwns of Hsipaw and North and South Hscnwi have 
spent large sums in constructing feeder roads through their States to 
the railway. Practicnlly parallel with the railway is the (iovernmenl 
cart-road from Mtindrday to 1 ^‘ihio, bridged but not metalled, running 
for 111 niilcs through the States. The principal branch cart-rtKids, 
connecting with either the nulway or the Covemtncni cart-road, are. 
Nawnghkio to Tawnghkam (34 miles), Nawnghkio to Kalagwe {35 milesX 
Gokieik to Haitw’i and Fongwo (18 miles), Pyaw-nggawng to Mhnghmg 
{55 miles), H.disiw to Mdni^iung (jh miles), w-iih branches to Kehsi 
Mansam (13 miles) and to the M 5 ngkilng Irorder, connecting with the 
Southern Shan Stales system, H.^lpaw to Tati (7 miles), HsTpaw to 
Mongyai ^6 t miles), Mdngyai 10 Mongheng (37 milts), l^hio to 
Tangyan (So miles), with a branch to Mbngyai, l.ashio to Hslpaw' 
(14 miles), Lashio to Mdngyang {31 miles), and Lashio to Kutl^i 
(51 miles), rnnumerable rapids and rocks limit navigation on tlie 
rivers to short reaches, and the only bjals in use are dug^mts, 
excepting at the ferries. The feirici acit>£s the Salween (as we descend 
the river) are the Mdngpawn and the Mdnghawm, connecting the 
Kokang district of North Hseiiwi with the cis-Salween country, and 
the Kunlong (near the mouth of the Narn I'ing). These lead Into 
North Hsenwi. Below' them are the MOmgnawng (or Usalleng) and 
the Kawngpong, between South HsenwH and the Wa country': the 
Kwipong, the liOihstng, and the Manhsum, used by traders crossing 
from West Manglbn to East Mangldn, Mdnglem, and other places east 
of the Salween, 

Rve Slates are controlled hy the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan StaluA, the chief civil officer (a member of the Burma Com¬ 
mission), who has h la head-quarters at J-as n 10. These 

arc: NoRtM Hstxwi in the north, South Hsr.ffWT 

near the SaJween in the east, MAsciiitr in the south-east, HsTpaw in 

the south-west, and TAvraopi-Nn in the north-west. The Ua States 
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east of ihE? Salwet^n ran hardly he '^ic] to he under BnEish rontrnl. fn 
ordinary' matters the Slates are adminEsteml liy iheir Sawbwa^^, who are 
assisted by nmats or ministeni in v^mous dcpa^tIt»ent^^, An Assistant 
Superintendent at HsTpnw advises the Sawhwns of HsTpaw and Tawng- 
peng, officers of similar rank at Kulkai and Tanjsyan supervise the 
afairs of the fiawhw'M of Konh and South Hsenwi and ^Ta^glllint and 
at! officer of the Subordinate civtl ser\'ice has lately been posted to 
Namhsan to help the Tawngpeng Sawbwa in the administration of his 
rhaige. The extensive Kaebin ctilony in the North Hsenwi State is 
directly under the I'hil officer at Kiitkai. I A-ihb itself has been made 
practically part of Huma proper. 

In the Northern Shan States the criminal and civil administration is 
vested rn the Sawbwas, subject to the htnitaticxis laid down in their 
nofods (deeds of appointment), and to restrictions impeded by the 
exicnsion of enactments find the issue of orders under the Shan States 
Act or the Burma Ijtws Act. The customar)’ law' of these States has 
l>een modified by a notification which s|jecifies the punishments that 
may be inflicted for offences against the criminal taw^ limits the inflli:- 
linn of Certain punishments to the more heinous offencesr and pre- 
Mtil>e5 simple rules of procedure in criminal cases. The SuperintenderTl 
exercises general control oi-er the administration of criminal justice, 
has power to cal! for cases, and is vested with wide rtn-isionary ;iowers. 
All crtminal jurisdiction in cases in w'hich cither the complainiini or 
afx^used is a Europiean or .Amertcan.^ or a Government servant, or 
a British yufaject not a native of a Shan State, is withdrawn from the 
chiefs and vested in the Suiwrintcndem and A.ssistani Superintendents. 
In the coses above mentioned the ordinary criminal law in Upper 
Burmo^ as modified by the Shan States lawit and ("riminal Justice 
Order, 1895, Ls in force* In such cases the Superrinteodent exercises 
the powers of a District Magistrate and Sessions Judge, and the Assis¬ 
tant Superintendents exercise the powers of a District Magistrate 
under sections 30 and 34 of the Code of Crirnirml Procedure. The 
Superintendent and Assistont Superintendents, if European British 
Subjects, are also ex-e 0 ii£t justices of the peace In the Slates,. The 
Superintendent kts been especially empowered to withdraw from subor¬ 
dinate magistrates such as he thinks fit. He can now also take 
cognizance of any criminal case, and try or refer it to a subordinate 
magistrate for trial. The Superintendent and each Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent exercise the powers of a magistrate under the Foreign Juris¬ 
diction and Exlnidition Act, parts of which ate in force in the .stated. 
In regard to the administration (,f ins'll justice^ the customary law has 
been modi lied by a notification of 1900, which confers original appellate 
and re-visional jurisdictiofi on tlie Superintendent and Assistant Super¬ 
intendents, CTcalcs local courts, and prescril es a simple judicial ptc- 
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cedure. Variouii AcU* and KeguUtium have been extended tu the 
Northern Shan Statens and Uie Gambling, Excim:, Cattle Trcs»j)a!kJ>, and 
certain other Acts are now in force in the civil station of Lashio. In 
North Hscnwi, the Kachin Hill 'Inbes Regulation has been cxteitded 
to the Kachin area. 'ITie most prevalent offences occurring in tlic 
Northern Shan States arc cattle and pony thefts, and (in Hsipaw State) 
opium cases. 

In revenue matters the Sawbwas administer their States in accor* 
dance with local customs, which Itave been but little modified. The 
main source of revenue is Ihathattudti. In Hsipaw it is levied at the 
rate of Rs. 10 per household; in Tawngpeng, at Rs. ao on tea-garden 
cultivators, Rs. 10 on cultiviitors of irrigated land, and Rs, 5 on 
Kachins; in North Hsentsi, at Rs. 4-8 on Kachin families in the 
Kachin tract, and at Rs. 5 on Shans or other races, whether settled in 
the Kachin tract or in the Shan circles; in South Hsenwi, at Rs. 10 on 
cultivators of low-lying rice land and Rs. 6 on /aar^ji^tf-cuttcrs. I axes 
on rice and tea cultivation, bringing in Rs. 58,000 in 1903-4, are 
levied in the Hsipaw State, and a tax, yielding Rs. 62,000, is assessed 
on ev'ery bullock-load of tea ex|>orted from Tawngpeng. A tax on 
opium and liejuor is raised by means of licence fees in Hsipaw and 
TaMng|>eng. which brought in Rs. 42,000 in 1903-4- llic total 
revenue collected in the five cis-Salwcen States in that year amounted 
to R.s. 6,26,000, the Hsiiiaw State alone receiving considerably more 
than lialf. Thalhanuda realized Rs. 3,87,000, and the total uibute 
juid to the British Government was Rs. 1,20,000. 

The Sawbwas are resjjonsiblc for the suppression of crime and 
the preservation of order in their States, and some of them maintain 
small irregular police forces. In addition, Govcminenl maintains a 
civil |K>licc force, which consists of one European -\ssistant Super¬ 
intendent of police, who is stationed at Lashio, one Burman head 
constable, and 65 |K)liccmen recruited in the Shan Sutes. l*h«»c 
ixilice arc for the most ;jart engaged in the prevention and deration 
of crime in the tract of country directly bordering on the railway. 
Tlicrc are 3 jiolice stations—at I^ashio, Hsl|>aw, and Nawnghkio. 
The Northc-m Shan Sutes military |iolicc battalion has its head- 
(juarters at Lashio. The force is under a commandant, with one 
assistant commandant, and the total strength of the battalion is 
505 men. T*hc majority of tlicm are stationed at Lashio, and there 
are too at Kutkai and 30 each at Hsl|)aw and langyan. 

Hsipaw Sute maintains a jail of its own, with an average of about 
20 convicts, 'rhe prisoners arc engaged in outdoor worl^ and 
keep up the jail garden, which produc'es vegetables for sale in the 
local bazar. They also undertake repairs on State buildings, the jail 
itself being a product of prison labour. Short-term prisoners in other 
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States are kept in the State lock-ups. I.ong-term prisoners are sent to 
serve out their senteiKes in a Burma jail. 

Elementary ^ucation b imparted in the pongyi kyaungi of the 
States, but the standard of literacy is low, and in 1901 only 9*7 per 
cent, of the male population were able to read and i^xite. American 
Baptist Mission schools are maintained at Hsipaw and Namhkam, 
and the Hsipaw school has 2 masters and about 40 pupils. 

There are civil hospitals at I^hio and Hsl{iaw, with accommodation 
for 22 in-patients, and a dispensary at Kutkai. In 1903 the number of 
cases treated was 10,336, including 366 in-patients, and 119 operattons 
were performed. The income amounted to Rs. 7,800, derived almost 
entirely from Provincial funds. There is a hospital at Hsipaw, maiuged 
by the American Baptist Mission, with 34 beds. In 1903 the number 
of cases treated at this institution was 1,846, irwrluding 20 in-patients. 
Another hospital, under the same agency, is situated at Namhkam. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 7,333, 
representing 33 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir J. G. Scott, Upptr Burma Gau/teer (5 vols., Kangexm, 1900-1); 
Burma: a Handbook 0/ PrcuHtui Information (1906); C. C. Lewis 
A Xbtt on the Paiaungs (Rangoon, 1906).] 

Shan States, Southern.—A group of Native States in Burma, 
under the charge of a Superinterxient, lying between 19^ 20' .ind 
22® 16' N. and 96® 13'and loi® 9' E., with an area of about 36,000 
square miles. They are bounded on the north by the Northern Slum 
States, from which they arc separated for some disunce by the Nam 
'Fu or .M)itngc rivxrr; on the east by China; on iIk: south by China, 
the French law territory, Siam, and Karenni; and on the west by the 
K>auksc, Meiktila, and V'amethin Districts of Upper Burma, and the 
Tounguo District of Ix>wer Burma. 

^Vith the exception of a tract on the western boundary and the 
eastern half of the Kengtung State towards the China border, the 
States lie in the drainage area of the Salween, which 
roughly bisects them, flowing first in a general 
southerly course, and then south-west into Karenni. 
The ca.stcrn fiort of the Kengtung State drains into the .Mekong, of 
which the principal tributaries arc the Nam Lvri, the Nam Lin, and 
the Nam Hkok, the last named flowing for the greater part of its course 
in Chinese territoiy. The most noteworthy tributaries of the Salween 
on its eastern side within the limits of the Southern Shan States arc 
the Nam Hka, forming the northern boundary of the trans-Salwreen 
areas, and the Nam Hsira farther south. Its western tributaries are of 
more importance than its eastern, and their courses are all more or less 
parallel with that of the Salween itself. The Nam Pang rises in South 
Hsenwi in the Northern Shan States, and waters the north-eastern 
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cib-SaWcen StJiteSj joining tlie in the Kertglikam ^ute after 

a general southerly courst The fJani 'f'eny riseii in the nmh in 
^langkung and Hove'S south into M^ngnai; there it bends easlwardsi 
till within 13 luiles uf the Salween^ after which it turns south-west, and 
eventually joins ihu Salween about 15 miles abov'e the Karcnni 
boundary, after a course about 250 miles. West of the Nam I’eng 
13 ihc Natti Tawn. 'rhiii stream has its source in the hills of l^itika 
and hows southwards into Karcniii, emptying itself finally into the 
Salween after a course of 300 milcSr At about 20* N, it is joined 
from the west by the Nam Taruhpah, which rises in the small Hopong 
State and drains the easteim hMf of the oentml division, running 
liorallet with the Nam at a mean distance of 30 miles to the 

west of it. West of the Tamhpok again is the Nam i’^ilu or Balu 
{hauHg^ which waters several of the small Myeiat States, enters die 
Inic Lake, and then leaves it in a southerly direction, diuining the 
sDuthem States of the centfa .1 division. It finally enters Kartnni, 
where it disappears underground, its waters flowing in unknown 
channels to the Nam Pawm. A portioit of the wesiem Status belongs 
to the Irrawaddy drainiige. The Nam Tu or Myitnge runs along the 
northern boundary, receinng the waters of the Nam l^ig, with its 
tributary the Nam lit, from the south, before entering the Irrawaddy 
Valley, The last two rivers water the whole of dve extreme north¬ 
western area except the south-western prortion of Ijiw'ksawk, which is 
drained by the ^wgyL This stream has its fcmntaiii‘head in the 
Myelat, runs north for some distance in the Lawksawt Slate, then 
b^ds abruptly aouih-wtat, imversing the north of Maw, and finally 
leaves the hills in Kyauksc Uistrict to join the Irrawaddy. The 
i'autiglaung river rises in the hilli that form the boundary between 
Yamethin and the jMyelat, and emerges on the plains in Vamethin 
District, where it is renamed the Sittang. 

rhe principal hill ranges, like the rivers, run generally north and 
south. Along the westum boundary is u lofty range lowering over the 
plains of Yamethin and Kyauksc Districts, caniaining the prominent 
|«aka of Sindaung and Myinmati* near Kalaw, and averaging over 
5,000 feet. East of this range lies the Menetaung range in I'angtara, 
a bold block of hills culminating in a peak known as Ashc myln anauk- 
myin (7,678 feet); and east of that again the Ixii Sang range divides 
the valleys of Yawnghwe and the Tamhpak. Farther east, separating 
the valleys of the 'I'ambpak and the Nam Pawn, ij a long range 
terminating in the north of Karenui, and rising to over 8,000 feet in 
two peaks, l^oi Mai and Loi Maw. Beyond the Nam Pawn runs 
a pamllel range, twice exceeding 3,000 feci. Kostward of thi-N, system 
arc nO’ w'cll-dcfined continuous hill ranges, the country up to the 
Salween consisting of a high plateau cut up by volleys; nor do such 
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ridgeik cxi^l in the tranvSalweeii Sutess though tlie country i& for the 
most part veiy rugged, and lofty hill are grouped near the 

frontieri^ The Myelat, caj»t of the higli range separating it from 
Burnu proper, is characterized by open rolling downs, Urge tracts of 
which are almost treeless and ratlier dry, the average level of the 
country being at a considerable altitude. Eastwards of the MyeUt 
the scenery changes from tropical to alpine, the main features being 
the Uteral ranges and intervening \alleys described above, 'lire first 
of these tracts of lowland is the well-aatered ^aa'nghwe valley, which 
dispUys altenute expanses of |)ark-like savannah forest and well-tilled 
Und, with the great Inlc Lake in its centre. Eastwards of this conics 
the basin of the Tamhpak, where broad plains of irrigated rice Und are 
tiacked by grassy downs sloping up to the hills; and beyond this lies 
the typical highland strath in which the Nam Pawn runs. 'I'hence to 
the Salween c.xtends a wide pUteau, with its rolling prairies well 
timbered in parts, broken up in places by outcro{)s of detached hills, 
and varied by stretches of picturesque river scenery along the Nam 
Teng and Nam Fang. 

The only large lake in the Estates is the Inie in Vawnghwc, about 
1 2 miles long and 6 broad, draining by the Nam Hlu river into the 
Salween. Two smaller Ukes are situated in the north-east of .Mongnai 
and in Hsahtung. 

Nut much is known of tlie geology of the Southern Shan Slates, 
except along the section east aiKl west of Taunggyi, where the rocks 
luve been classified as follows'Ilie oldest rocks consist of gneisses 
with veins of syenite and granite, and are exposed only along the 
western edge of the pUteau. Bey'ond these, lime.stone is the pre¬ 
vailing rock, tlie lower portion probably corresponding to the Devonian 
limestone of the Northern Shan States, but it includes also fossiliferous 
beds of Permian age which are found east of 'Paunggyi. Purple sand¬ 
stones are either faulted or folded in among the limestones, and may 
represent the Mesozoic sandstones found lietwcen Hslpaw and Lashia 
Sub-recent bc‘ds of cxmglunierale sands and loams occupy longitudinal 
valleys between the ridges of limestone. 

Along the western border runs a belt of tarai forest reaching to 
.ibout z,ooo feet, of which lire most conspicuous constituents are 
bamboos, Dipterocarpus, DilUma^ and climbers like Spatkoioims and 
tomcHtoia. From 2,500 to 4,000 feel the hills are clad witli 
vt^etation of a different chamcier and com|xx>ed of much Urger trees, 
comprising such genera as Schima^ Samrauja, Turpinia^ DaJHrgia^ 
CatsalpiMt'a, Bauhima, Terminalia^ iMgtrstro<mia^ Strychnos, and 
Qutreus. Several arboreous Compositat are also to be found in this 

' C. S. Mtddlcmis^ (kmtnU Ktp^rt, Smrtyy 1899-1900, 

p. lir. 
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belt. There is a plentiful undergrowth of •ihrubs and herbaceous 
plants; and ferns, mosses, and lichens abound. At an altitude of 
over 4,000 feci the forest gives place to an open rolling plateau of 
rounded grassy hills, with scattered clumps of oaks and pines, the 
vegetation being temperate in character. Species of Ranumoilus^ 
Ciematis, Yio/a, Pofyga/a, Jiy/xriaim, Primn/a, and Swfrtia abound, 
as well as refa-esenutives of the more tropical genera, such as Les- 
CoJoHopsis^ Jpomaea^ and many Labiatat^, Further particulars 
about the vegetation of the States will be found ur>der the head of 
Forests. 

The elephant, bison, tsint or hiaing (Bfis sondainti), and rhinoceros 
are met with, as well as the tiger, leopard, and other fclidae. Sdmbar, 
swamp deer, hog deer, and barking-deer are common; bears arc widely 
districted; but the wild dog and the jackal are rare, as also is the 
serow. Hog are found everywhere, and the gibbon and monkeys of 
various kinds are numerous. .Among snakes the Russell’s viper is the 
commonest, while the hamadryad, cobra, and python are all occa¬ 
sionally met with. ITte harrier and kestrel are often seen, aiwi very 
rarely the Himalayan eagle. The cuckoo is a regular visitor, ainl a 
lark (identical with the English bird) is common. The list of water- 
fowl, both migratory and indigenous, is large, and among the rarer 
visitors nuiy be mentioned the wood-snipe ai>d woodcock. 

Portions of the States, such for instance as the country about the 
town of Kengtung and several of the /anu areas, are very unhealthy, 
but on the whole the climate is fairly temperate and salubrious. In 
the deeper \aileys the weather is humid in the rainy season, and very 
hot during March and .April; on the uplands the heat during the day 
in those two months is considerable, but there is always an appreciable 
dro() in the temperature at night. In December and January frost Is 
quite common, and even in Mawkmai, one of the lowest >*alle>’s, the 
thermometer has been known to fall to freezing-point. The head¬ 
quarters station of Taungg)’i has an aimual mean temperature of 66^ 
rhe rainfall throughout is moderate, lessening towards the east. In 
Taungg>'i the annual average is about 6o iivrhes, and at Thamakan 
(Hsamonghkam) in the Myelat about 38. 

It cannot be said with certainty who were the origirul inhabitants 
of the Shan States, but it is pro^ble that the Tai {see NoRTHr.aN 
Shan States) came into a country already occupied . 
by Was, Palaungs, Yins, Taungthus, axul Karens. 

.At any rate Burmese authority was undoubtedly brought to bear on 
the Southern .Shan States long before permanent control was gained 
over Hscnwi, which rras early in the seventeenth century, when the 

' IL Collett aad W. B. Hcmdey, 'On « rollrctfna of PUnts from Upper Banna 
•ad the ShiB States.*y^jrrmt/ Me J.immfmn Smietf, Pc/attjr, tul. xxrtU. 
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Mao Shan kingdom came to an end. In the remoter parts Burmese 
suzerainty a-as practically without cfTect in those early days, but in 
the nearer States it was an active and oppressive reality which slowly 
crept eastward, despite the influence of China. Wasted by internecine 
warfare of the most savage description, and by the rapacity of the Bur- 
mans, lire States in time declined in |K)wer. 'rhe government of ;\\a 
fostered feuds both between the States and within them, so as to keep 
their rulers too weak for resistance. Risings were put down by calling 
out troops from the surrounding principalities, who were only too ready 
to ravage the rebellious area; in fact, some of the States are but ikjw 
beginning fully to recover from the cflfects of those troublous days. 
'Fhe chief centre of Burmese administration in the years preceding the 
annexation of Upper Burma was Mbngnai, the capital of the most 
powerful chief, where an officer with the title of Bohmymintha had his 
head-quarters. Troops were kept here and at Paikong, in Karenni, 
opposite Mongpai, the latter for the purpose of watching the Red 
Karens. Burmese Residents were appointed to the courts of all the 
States, but their counsels received but scant attention across the Sal¬ 
ween. As at present, the Sawbwas administered their own charges 
and exercised |x>wcni of life and death, and, what was probably more 
important, collected taxes. There was no check on oppression, though 
it was always open to the persecuted subject to remove to another 
State. AAcr the death of king Mindon Min the administration 
colbpsed, as it did over all the outlying parts of the Burmese domi¬ 
nions. The first chief to result hus the Sawbwa of Kengtung across 
the Salween, who quarrelled with his suzerain over the appointment 
of a new Sawbwa to the neighbouring State of Kenghung (now in 
(.hinese territory), massacred the Burmese Resident and staff, and 
burnt Kenghung. King Thibaw was too weak to retaliate, and the 
powerful chief of Mbngnai joined in the revolt, followed by the Saw¬ 
bwas of Mbngnawng and Lawksawk. These more accessible States, 
however, on joining the general rebellion, were overrun by the Bur¬ 
mese troops, and the three Sawbwas had to take refuge in Kengtung 
in 1884. Here the first attempt was made at a .Shxm coalition with the 
intention of throwing off the Burmese yoke, and it appears prr>bable 
that only the unexpected annexation of Burma itself by the British 
prevented the formation of a powerful Shan kingdom. A leader was 
selected in the linbin prince, a nephew of king Mindon, who had 
escaped the wholesale massacre of the royal family by Thibaw’s ser¬ 
vants, and who arrived at Kengtung at the very time when the British 
expedition was lieing dispatched to Mandalay. The Burmese troops 
had been withdrawn, and it was a question of forcing on the States, 
some more or less unwilling, the ruler the allies had chosen. The 
Linbin (action crossed the Salween early in 1886; Mongnai was 
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aitackedl, aid an unfrocked named T^vet Xga (,Uj. who had l>t*cn 

adnunisfenini^ ihe Siaic .since the Sanhwa’a flight, was driven om; the 
nghtfii] ruler was restored, and the Ijiwksavvk and Mongnawng chiefs 
rtr'giiEned their dominion‘1. The allies, who victt: soon joinef.l hy ihe 
south-western und many of the Mydlat next set iheniMtlves to 

the task of perstiiiding or cai!n|>eU[ng the other Statiet to accept thi‘ 
Liniiin prince tis their leader. 'I'o thi.s end they turned their atten¬ 
tion no Kohsi Mansiani, Mongkiing, and f^sphlci, wliich had furnished 
troops to drive tlic Mditgiui Sawlvwa from hia kingdotii i the last svhk 
ratinged from end to enil, and thtr two former fared nearly us bailly. 
About the same time Mdngpan in the south was niideii by the Mnwk 
mui ruler, and the capita! was sacked. The Siiwhwa of J^awksawk then 
proccedcti to avenge himself on Vawnghwe, to which the former State 
liad been. sulK.^rdinatcd. by the Burmese government when the Sawbiva 
tied to Kongtung ; but the Sawbwa of Yawnghwe had by tl'bis Lime 
tendered his allegieincx.': to the British fioverninent, and, with some of 
the ^^yclut States behind him, was able to maintain himsdf aguin.st the 
Linbin confederacy, which had been presiting on him from the north 
and east. It was not, however, until the arrival of an expedition under 
Colonel Stedinan in 1886 that the investntenI of Yawnghwe uitd its 
Myelat allies cca-scd. This oxfiedition started from Hkaingdet in Meik- 
tila District, and encountered some slight opLJOsitiun from the l^awlt- 
sawk forces; but beyond this there was no resistance. The subfiiission 
of Yawnghwc and the Myclal States was obtained without diflScully, 
and the Superintendent of the Shan States was installed in his charge, 
a pest being e^itablished at Fort Stedinan on the Inie !,ake near 
Vawmghwfc The 5uhmi!i,s-ion of these States was followed by that 
of the south-westem States, where there had been trouble with the 
Red Karens; and the Superintendent then called on the Sawbwas of 
Mdngnat and Mdng^iawn, the most active of the Linbin coalition, to 
inibmit tu the British tiovemment. They, however, merely withdrew 
to their territories. Matters were complicated at this stage by the 
States of [.aihka, Mongltiing, and Kehsi ^fansam, which had su.nered 
at the hands of the Linbin confederacy, and which took the oppor¬ 
tunity of iiiakEng a retaliatory raid on Mbtigpawn. the Saw^bwa of 
w'hich w‘tts the Linbin prince's most influential supporter. The Super¬ 
intendent, accordingly, after drinng the hostile Sawbw-.ii <if ].awksawk 
out of his State, marched into Mbngpawn, and brought about the 
reconciliation of the chiefs and the submis-vion of the Linbin fact ion. 
The priiioc himself surrendered and was deporlctl j nnd by Jane, 1887, 
all the cis-Salween Shan Slates had been brought under British rule 
and w ere free from di^iturhance. The Supedntendeiii in' 1887-S nude 
a tour throughout ihe Sfcitea, and received the personal submission 
oF the Saw'bwa.s settling ihtrir reliiiions lo the (.lot'emment and. to 
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each other, without a shot being fired. Some trouble was caused 
by the txpoftg)'i Twet Xga I.u, who in 1888 was able to drive out 
the Mdngnai Sawhwa and establish himself in his capital, but he was 
eventually shot in the same year. 'Fhe column which dealt with 
Tw'ct Nga Lu was called upon to quell disturbances in the Southern 
Myelat States, which had been bnmght about by the chief of Yawn* 
ghwe; and, after it had settled matters in Mdngnai, had to turn its 
attention to .Mawkmai, which had been invaded and reduced to s-as- 
salagc by Sawlapaw, the chief of Eastern Karenni, or Gantarawadi. 
Order was re-established in Mawkmai, but In June, 1888, Sawlapaw 
again attacked the State. He was, however, driven back with very 
severe loss; and as he refused to surrender, a punitive expedition 
entered Sawlon, his capital, in 1889 and, on his flight, Sawlawi, his 
heir, was appointed in his place. Finally, the Kengtung State on the 
farther side of the Salween submitted in 1890. Considerable diffi¬ 
culties arose with Siam about this time concerning certain trans- 
Salween dependeiKies of Mawkmai, MOngpan, and Karenni. In 
1889-90 an .\nglo-Siamcse Commission, in which the Siamese govern¬ 
ment declined to join at the la.st moment, partitioned these tracts, and 
the Siamese garrisons were withdrawn from so much of the country 
as was found not to belong to Siam, ’t'he dentarcation of this frontier 
was finally carried out by a joint Commission in 1892-3. The .^nglo- 
French bandar}' was settled in 1894-5, when the State of Kengcheng 
was divided between the two countries, the .Mekong forming the boun¬ 
dary, and the cis-Mekong portion being added to Kengtung. I'he 
boundary of the Kengtung State and (liina was settled by the .Anglo- 
Chinese fk>undary Commission of 1898-9. 

The most important pagodas are those at .\ngteng and Thandaung 
in Yawnghwe, said to have been built by Dhamma Thawka .Min 
(.A-soka) and .Vnawrata; their annual festivals are largely attended. 
In the Fangtara State is the Shweonhmin pagoda, a richly gilt shrine 
in a grotto in the hill side. The sides and roof of the cave are crowded 
with statues of Buddha and emblems of the faith. There is a larger 
attendance at its festival than at any other in the Southern Shan States, 
except perhaps that of Mdngkiing. In the Poila State is the Tan>e 
pagoda, covered on the upper half with copper plates and much 
revered. Both the Fangtara and Foila pagodas are said to have 
been built by A.soka and repaired by .\nawTata of Fagan. 

'Fhe population of the Southern Shan States in 1901 was 77o,559> 
Its distribution is given in the table on the next page, which shows 
coosidcrable variation in density of population. The 
small States of Pangmi and Nawrtgwawn are as 
thickly populated as the delta Districts of Lower Burmx With the 
exception of Yawnghwe, none of the larger Sawbwaships show a high 
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The predominant race are the Sharu* («ir Northurv Sh.vs SiaT£s)» 
who numbered 33.1,300 in 1901^ They inhabit the entire Shan Slates 
in var^nitg proportions, foTming the greater jjart of the populatkm 
of the eastent divisioHr and being the most numerous of the many 
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races inhabiting the Kengtung State across the Salween. In the 
central disision they are not in the majority, the Taungthus taking 
their place, and they tend to confine themselves to the valleys, as 
along the Nam Tamhpak. In these States and in Loilong they are, 
however, numerous. In the rest of the Myelat States they are poorly 
represented. Next in importance from a numerical jioint of view are 
the Taungthu-S of whom there were 134,900 in 1901. 'ITiey abound 
niost in the southern States of the central division, forming the entire 
hill population there; and the)* are strongly represented in all but 
the Northern Myelat States, gathering most thickly on the mountains 
bordering Burma {woper. (^ionsiderublc numbers of them inliabit 
the western half of the eastern division, but in the Salween \’allcy 
and in the north-eastern States they arc practically unknown. The 
Danus, a race of mixed Humian and Stum origin, aixl to a large 
extent sjicakers of Burmese, numbered 50,900 in 1901. They arc the 
preponderating race in the Northern Myelat States, and are strongly 
rejwcscnted in the northern Slates of the central division. I'he total 
in 1901 of the I. nth as (Lake-dwellers), who inhabit the trolley of the 
Inic laikc and of the U{>i»er Nam I'ilu, was 50,500. The Hkiin Shaas 
numbering 41,500, arc practically confined to the Kengtung Sute 
Iieyond the Salween, where too are found the hill-dwclIing Kaws or 
.\kiias (26,000), the Lu Shuns (16,200), and the Was (23,800). The 
laungyos (16,500)—a hill tribe, who have been hitherto cktssilied with 
the Taungthus, but who are probably more closely allied with the 
Burmans—are met with in the centre of the .Myelat division; the 
Kamns (18,700) live in the southern States of the central and eastern 
divisions bordering on Karknni, and the Muhsos (15,800)—a Tibeto^ 
Buiman community who appear to be connected with the I.isaw'S— 
on the highest hills in the cast of the Kengtung State. 'Fhc Paij^uncs 
in 1901 numbered 1 r,8oo. They are nowhere thickly distributed, but 
are spread over all the rmrthem half of the Southern Shan States from 
Burma proper to the Salween, os well as in parts of Kengtung. 'I*he 
Padaungs (7,800)—a Karen community, best known to Europeans by 
reason of the brass rings with which their women elongate their necks— 
form a large port of the population of Mongpai, a State in the extreme 
south-western comer, on the Karcnni border. Only 12, too Burmans 
were enumerated in the States in 1901, although 91,700 persons were 
return^ as ordinarily speaking Burmese. Ixss important from a 
numerical point of \icw are the Riangs or Yins (3,100), a pre-Shan 
tribe of Mon-Anxm extraction, inhabiting the north-eastern cis-Salween 
States, and very closely allied with the Palaungs; and the Zaycin 
Karens (4,140) of Ixiilong, the southernmost State of the Myelat 
division. Fherc were not quite 1,000 Chinese in 1901, most of whom 
were bom in the States. According to religion, Buddhists in 1901 
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numbered &g[fi,S< 50 t Animista (mainly tmns'Salween ncm^han 
tribes) 69,900. Con^|>arati%'cly few Musaliru^rts and Hindus arc foundK 
Almaift the only natives of India are Govemment servants and fot- 
lowers. Christians numliered rr52&t of whom 1,4^3. w'cre natives. 
The American Baptist Mijisten has stations at M6ngnai, in the eastern 
division, and at Kengtung^^ The population dependent upon agricul' 
tune in 1901 was 534,100, or 6S per cent, of the total; and of this 
total 262,300 persons, or about half, were dependent almost wholly 
on taungya (ahiftlng) cultivation. 

Cultivation in the Southern Shan States may be grouped under three 
hi:ad5: irrigated crops, ^ dry ’ field crops, and garden crops. There are 
no ruKuliirly constructed canals; but advantage is 
taken of every stream in the ctiuntry, and by means 
of weirs and small distnbulion cliannels, or waier'^bcefs where the 
banks arc high, large areas fn the vidlcys are irrigated. I'erraced fields 
al5o, fed by the waters of mountain brooks, arc constructed with great 
lahrtur wherever the ground allows, and the ugricultuml conditions are 
such that in some of the more favtjured localities as many as three 
!rm|ja a year are gathered from irrigated land. The ‘dry crops,^ of 
which the most important is rice, depend upon the rainfall 

for the moistiite they require. There is nothing peculiar to the 
Southern Shan Smtes in the methods uf culiivatiun, which 

have been described in the article on the MotttKLRN Sua?! States, 
Irrigation in the case of garden cultivation is eflcclcd mainly by hand 
from wulUi and other sources. 

Rice is tlic staple fotxl'giain ; wheat is also grown, but chiefly for the 
use of the foreign residents. I^otatoes, capsicums, and onions arc pro¬ 
duced in comsidcmhle quantities and exported; and other imiioriant 
crojjs arc maize, millet, beans^ sugaranne, and gram. Cotton is culti¬ 
vated nver a largo area, sesamurn and ground-nuts are grown for the 
oil they producjc^ iind the rhea plant for the sake of its fibre, w'hich 
is in large demand among the local shoe- and sandal-riiiakera. On the 
higher ranges the cultirntion of thanai trees, the leaves r>r which arv 
used for cigar-wrappers, is extensive j and here poppy lUtd indigo are 
also grown. Cinnamon is found in some of the States. Tobacco 
ia a universal crop, and the Langhkit variety has a wide reputation. 
The prindpai garden crops are pineapples, bananas, orange;^ limea 
and citiY>ri5, cuslard-ap^ilcs, guavas, iwmegmntites, peachea, and plums ; 
and Engli.^h fruits have been tried with success at Taun^ygyL In the 
hotter valleys coco-nut and ofcca palms flourish. Tea is indigmous, 
though the leaf is of very poor qualiiyt turd cotfee has bt-en success- 
fully grown In Samka and Hsahtung, 

With the increasing population the area under cultivation is gradually 
extending, but, except in the MycUt, no reliable statistics of llw acreage 
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under crop now imd in Ihc past arc available. In the Myelat, exclusive 
of lx>ilong, about 40 square miles are cultivated, more than one-third 
of which is irrigated. The people arc timid in regard to experimental 
cultivation, and in consequence no new varieties have supplanted the 
indigenous staples. 

Cattle-breeding is carried on extensively throughout the States. The 
'I'aungthus are born cattle and pony breeders; and in East V'awnghwe 
and the States in the Htamhpok valley, where they predominate, the 
rearing of live-stock is freely carried on. Cows arc never milked, the 
calves being allowed to suckle at will; and the vilbge bulls are per¬ 
mitted to roanj about with the herds. Cattle are not used for plough- 
work in the Shan States; but buffaloes are extensively bred in every 
State for local agricultural work, and in the Slates of Kehsi Mansam 
and Mongnawng for export also. Ponies are bred largely in the States j 

of Mongkung, Kehsi Mansam, Mongnawng, and East Yawnghwe, and 1 

to a limited extent generally throughout the Slates; but unfortunately -I 

sufficient attention is not given to the selection of sires. The result 1 

is that the ordinary |>ony now procurable is a ver)' indifferent animal. • 

In some States the chiefs keep .\rab stallions, and there is keen com- • 

petition for their foals. The smaller animals arc exported to Chieng- 'L 

mai, wlierc a diminulise animal is preferred, if showy. Two Persian 
donkey stallions were at one time placed in various ports of the States, 
but mule-breeding did not prove popular, and the ex{>eriment wa.s dis- # 
continued. An indigenous goat, of a small black variety, is bred in 
the Kengtung State; but otherwise goat-breeding is in the hands of < 
Indian residents, who confine themselves for the most part to imported 
varieties. Sheep arc not indigenous. Several kinds have been tried, 
but with little success. It seems probable, however, that a hardy breed 
from the hills in India would do well 
Crazing is abundant both in the rains and in the dry season. At the 
beginning of the wet season cattle-diseases (antlirax, riirderpest, surrtf, 
glanders, &c.) are nearly alwa>-5 present in some part of the States. 
Occasionally the disease is imported along the Government cart-road 
or by the caravans from (liina, but much is due to carelessness in the 
grazing of animals on low-l)nng and swamp>‘ ground. Since the engage¬ 
ment of trained vcteruiar)’ assistants at the cost of the chiefs, the live¬ 
stock has been better cared for and the segregation of diseased aninuls 
u rK>w practised. 

The most important ftsheries are in the Inlc Ijike (V'awnghwe), and 
on the Nam Pilu which drains that piece of water. 'I’hese fisheries 

Fisheries. ^ F*®* value, and yield a considerable revenue 

to the V'awnghwe Sawbwx Besides supplying the 
local ba/ars, salted and dried fish arc exported to all parts of the Sutes 
fr-joi the V'awnghwe fishing area. In the lake a close season is 
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obsen'ed cl tiring the Buddhist 'fhe apa^'ning beds fire oirefully 

preserved and supplied with fr.iodf in the shape uf riccj ground-nut, 
and sesaenum poste^ &c. 

Under native rule the rght of the parnmourit power to the forests 
in the Shan States was alwa)'s ossert^^ uzid the saine principle has 
been followed strvoo jinneitalion. The right to the pa|.«is 
timber extracted from their States is reseired to the 
British Government by the Sawbwas' and revenue h paid 

w'hethcr the trees are extracted by the Sawbwas themselves or by 
private contractori. The diatribuiion of the forests in the Southern 
Shan Stales is de|jer>deni chiefly on the dtii'atLon. I’he average 
height of the Sh^ plateau is probably between a,ooo and j,c»o feet 
above sea-levnl; but the hilla frequently exceed J,ockj and sometimes 
S,ooo fceL Ibe lower-lying reams are fringed by a verj' narrow belt 
of evergreen forest, 'J’his gives place almost at once, higher u]^ to a 
dry deciduous forest, frequently of the indaiftf tyjjfl. Teak is limited 
to this deciduous beliT and i.^ rarely found nbove 3,00a feet. L'cn- 
sequciitly, as even the minor watersheds generally exceed Uiis elevation, 
leak occurs only in narrow belts parallel to the streams. Other ebur- 
actcristic trees of the deciduous forejvt are ^ (Xv/ta dofuhn^ 

/ormis)^ /'tiJauA {pitrscarptfs trui<rvcarpa$')y pyinma 
fles in Xotpifrocarp^s fHbcrcuhhti)^ in^in {Pmtiftfat siam 

tHsis\ thitya (AManerrAetra miiia/n). At 

from ap 5 M to 3,500 feet the deciduous forest may be associated with 
pines {PinMs "^J'hia tree is rare west of the Nam 1 eng, and 

never forma pure foiot. At 3,500 feet Pi/itts AAan'it begina to 
appear j and finally at 4,000 feel the deciduous forest disapijcar^, and 
its place is taken either by pure forest of Pinus AAiuya, or by mixed 
foresit of brood-leaved sjiecics, characterized bj' oaks* cheiitnuiiSt and 
ScAtma^^ At 6,000 feet the pine or oak forests are generally replaced 
by a dirk-folbged evergreen forest, containing magnolias, ZavrtWrav, 
and rhododendrons, 

'I’he forests can beat be considered in detail with reference to the 
drainage basins^ 'I hcsc arc five in rujiiibcr, all containing teak and 
Ollier valuable timber. In order of their economic importance ihL7 
may be tunked as follows ! the Salween, the Myitnge (or Nam Tu), 
the ^lekong, the Nani Pawn, and the Paunglang or Siiiang. In thv 
between basin it Lsi .oud that MOrignawng once conUined teak forests. 
These have now, however, been completely desiTOyed by reckless 
over-working. Only the States iri the tower course of the Salween 
and its tributaries, the Nani Pang and Nam Teng, now possess teak ^ 
and working-plans have been prepared for the forests of Kcnghkani, 
^fbngnai, and MoT]g[)an, where the leak area exceeds 300 square 
niileii. Must of these forests have been ox'er-worked i and the foiests 
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of >fawkmai and of tl>e M6ngpu and Mdnghsat sul^Sutes of Kengtung 
arc too exhausted for exploitation at |>resent, though the teak tracts 
are extensive The timber extracted from these forests is floated down 
the Salween to the Kado forest dep6t above Moulmcin. The teak 
forc>ts in the Nam Tu drainage area arc mostly confined to l^wksawk, 
from which timber is extracted by way of the Nam I.ang and the Nam 
I u, to be collected at Ava, where the latter stream, there known as 
the Myitnge, falls into the Irmw'addy. The working of the forests in 
Kengtung in the Mekong drainage area has been taikcn in hand 
recently, but all the timber from this tract is destined for the French 
market at Saigon. The Nam Pawn drainage area includes the valleys 
of the Nanr Pilu arul Nam Tamhpak. It c'ontains but little teak, and 
the streams are too full of obstructions to be of use for floating timber. 
The forests of I.4>ilong on the Paunglaung drainage area have been 
reported as ntK worth exploiting, owing to their small yuIuc and their 
remoteness. The mitH>r forest products include lac, tuqrentine, MiVr/, 
leaves, Botkmtria nhxa, rubber, Chinese varnish, aird canes. 
Cutch beanng tracts are said to be fairly common, hut have for the 
most part U-cn ruined by reckless cutting. Details of the export of 
lac and tkttsi (from the Mtlanorrhota usiiafa) arc given below urnlcr 
(•ommerce and IVade. Turpentine and Chinese varnish (fn»m the 
AUuniis corJa/a) could be exported in large quantities, but as yet 
little busines.s has been done in cither commodity. Rubber has been 
cxpc>rted from Kengtung. but the cost of carriage is too great to allow 
of its being sold at a profit. The Bofhmeria niv<a is said to be 
common near the Salween; it is used locally for the manufacture of 
strong fishing-lines, and is a very valuable product The wholesale 
girdling of unmarketable teak, the careless logging of the timber, and 
the ruinous tauitg}‘a system of cultivation have done immeasurable 
damage to the forests of the Shan States, and the ruin brought about 
by the last-named cause increases annually. The cutch forests liave 
Ijcen nearly destroyed by excessive and thoughtless working. The 
forest rcxxnue from the Southern Shan Sutes in 1904 was Rs. 87,65^, 
to which Kengtung contributed Rx. 34.000, Mawkmai Rs. 18,524, 
Mongpan Rs. 17,736, and MOngnai Rs. 15,344. 

Coal is found in the State of Laihka and in the Myelat, but in 
neither locality is it worked. Rcqiorts on its value arc, however, 
Minerals. f*'’<H>rable. Washings for gold are carried on in 
. ^ stream-beds at various localities, but nothing 

in paying quantity has yet rewarded the washers. Silver, lead, and 
plumbago are mined in a small way in the Myelat, and iron occurs 
in some quantity in I.aihka and Samka, in the former State giving 
employment to a number of villages. Copper ore, so far as is known, 
occurs only in the .Myelat In the trans Salween sub-Statc of Mbngpon. 
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iind in Narntok^ s&lipetre is collected, and mica (ckT no iiiarkeMbk 
size) is gnlliered on the Nani Tcng. A few sfnncts of very jjotir quality 
have been found in Mawkmai and elijewhcTc, but rubies have not been 
met with, and neither jade nor aniber is known to exist. Fine lottery 
clay i$ worked in Mongkilng, V'awnghwet and Samka. Lateriie is 
found everywhere, and hntestone liiis been largely einnj}loyed in building 
houses and offices in 1 nun^i} and is cvtemivdy used for metalling 
Government ri;>ads. IJmc-buming is a common occupation among 
the Sham. 

Cot ton weaving is earned on in pmciioilly cvety house in the Slates, 
and all articL'S of w'earing apparel among the poorer dasaea arc woven 
on the sjXtt from locally grown cotton. fn the 
ndghhourlusod r,f the Inic Uke m the Vawnghwy 
Slate silk-wt^ving h an. im|iortant industry', the silks 
Imving LL linish su|>eriDr lu those of the MandaJay looms. Kmhroidery 
(or more uoctectly a s^iccics of tapestry work) rs practised among the 
Taungthus and 'J'aungyos, being afiplicd mostly to curtains 
and women's bead-drcs.sos. 

[n gold and silver-work die local goldsmiths are hut little, if at all, 
behind the artificers of Iturmu 3 but+ though deft, they lack individuality, 
for the designs in use arc muinlj' tiiodcllcd on Burmese originals. Thu 
ironwork made local ty is for the tiio.'it part i?onfincd to articles oE 
domestic and agricultural utility;, such as lihiuglisharc^t, hoes, 
cliopiHjra, scis^r^ longs, and trijoxls for cooking pots: and these are 
made mainly in t^ihka, w'hcre iron is smelted, though ^or of very 
su|}crior quality are forged iri Mdngkiing and Kchst Mansam. Very- 
little work is done in brass, wood, or ivory. Pottery is a widespread 
industry^ Ail vessels for domestic use are manufactured; and in 
artistic w'Ork the |Joiiers of Mangkiing, V'awnghwc, and Samka have 
a wide reputation, the glared w'Ork of Uorui (Mongkiing) and Kyuwk* 
laing (Yawnghwe) being es|iecia]ly |K>pular. 

Mat weaving Is a univer^ia] employment during seasons of leisure 
from agricultuml upemtiuns but the products are U.s-ually rough. 
l^:qnerwork has its centres in the Slates of loiihka and hlOngnal. 
In the former the indu.stry pves employment to a large number of 
families near the capiud, but the Shan locqucrwork ts generally inferior 
to that of l^gan- Baakciwcavnrtg is fairly well distributed through 
the country, and umbrellas and haw (^ajwawjfer) made of bambrni 
spalhea. are ptoducctl at t“arious toims. fn the State of Kcngh^ 
kam the manufiiciurc of Shan paper from the bark of a siiecfes of 
mulbcrTy-lrcc {/Irattiiejte/ia /falyri/tra) has assumed considerable 
proportians.. 

'l*hu chief cemres of trade arc at Taunggyi, M&nghsawk (Fort 
St^fuan), ronglung (in Laihka), Kehsi hfaiwain, Latighku (Mawkmai), 
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and H^Kiiiiig. Mqsl of tht cbitfit lire kr^e traders, and 
many of their ufbcials follow suit; at Panfslong and Kehsi Mansam 
ai>d in the Hsahtung State w'hole comniunities are entirely dependunt 
on trade, and engage in ugHcultrire only to a limited eKtenu A coih 
iijdenible portion of the internal trade consists of cart traUk from the 
plains to 1'aunggyi and llbnghsawkb Krom the former paclt-bullocks 
cany' merchandise eastwards; from the latter it is borne southwards 
by river to Karcnni. [ntemal trade is still largely in ibc hands of 
CHra%'an traders, who employ bullock transport. 

Exterrtal trade is w'Ub Burma on the one hand, and with China and 
Siam on the other. The exports to Burma by all routes in iynj--t 
were xnlucd at 47-6 lakhs. The value of the forest produce exported 
ifi Moiilmein and to Ava down the Salween and Myitnge rivers in 
that year amounted to ro lakhs, the greater jiart being leak limber. 
Nearly tj^ooo head of ciUtlc, valued at 7 laklu, and more than rfOoo 
jjonjes and mules,, valued at 2 lakhs, were sent down during the year 
to Burma. Other c.sports included Jac (valut.'d at 6 lakhs), jiotatocs 
(0-4 kkh), and other vegetables and fruits (1*5 kkhs) t varnishes, 
provisions of various kinds, Shan for umbrellas and ornaments, 

Iciithcm goods, gutits and resins (including turmeric, silk piece- 

goods, tAa/ia/jit/ (for cigar-wrappeire), sesamum and ground-nut oil, 
iron implements, and lacquered boxes and bowls, 'rhe imports from 
Burma in the same year were vulucd at lakhs; the main items 
were KuroiKan cotton piece-goods (u lakhs), silk goods {3-9 LikhsJ, 
dried fish (i-S Ukhs), betel-nuts (»►? Lakhs), salt (r-3 lakhs), cotton 
twist and yam (r-g Lakhs), iJetraleum (r Lakh), w'oolltn goods (1 lakh), 
Apparel, nietal-work, sugar, wheaij. and drugs of various kinds fn 
suiaJler quantities Most of the trade with Burnia, whctlier carried 
in carts or on bullucks, goes by the Government cart-road from 
Taunggyi to ThiAi, although the bullock-tracks thmugh the Natteik 
pass to Myitiha in Kyaukse District and through Mon^pai to Toungoo 
arc also used. A certain amount of trade pusses via the Northern 
Shan States to Upper Burma, bebg registered at May my 0. To Chixu. 
and Siam the exports are much the same as to Burnui; from Chimi 
the chief imports are straw liais, copper and iron ctroking pots, gold- 
leaf, fur-lined coau^, silk, satin, opium-smoking requisites, sulphur, 
camphor, drugs and other articles; from Siam they include culch, 
raw silk, betel nuts, and kerosene oil- The China and Siam trade is 
not registered, and statistics of its volume and value cannot be given- 
The main route of the Chinese trade is through Kengtung and the 
Northern Shan States, iliat of the Siamese trade through Mbngpon^ 
There are as yet no railways, but a light railway on the 3 ftici 6 inch 
gauge is projected, to connect the main Bangoon-Maitdalay line with 
Taunggyi, A few' gtxjd roods have been constructed- The principal 
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land highway is ihe Thiul-Tannggj'i rmd (>05 miles in length}. This 
thoroughfare slarls from Th.iii on the Hurnna Railpray^ and the first 
41 miles of It arc in Burma. It then passes through the Hsamdnghkam 
State for 34 miles, then through the Vavnghtre State for 30 miles, and 
ends at Tatinggyi. It is metalled and bridged for its tmiire length, and 
is very laigdy used by carts and mule and bullock earaijuis, A count 
lufcen at a given point showed tliat about forty carts ijossed that ijoinl 
daily. There are ten furnished inspection bungalows at suitable inter¬ 
vals along the route. The Sinhe-Kort Stedmnn branch road (14 miles) 
is an unmeutHcd cart-road blanching off near the 9^nd mile of the 
Thazi-TaunggjT road. It has good timber bridges and lies entirely in 
the Yawnghwe State. A furnished Inspection bungalow is situated at 
Mawlikhsat, 3 miles from its junction with the Thuxl-Taunggyi road^ 
and another at Fort Stedmon, iq j miles from Than. 'I’he 'raunggyi- 
Wanpong cart-road (6g miles) forms part of the proposed Taunggj’h 
Kengtung cart-raod. It is unmetalled but bridged^ and the first 
13 miles will proliobly be metalled shortly. It pusses through the 
following Stales; Yawnghwe (io| miles), Hopong miles)^ Mdng- 
pawn (2ri miles), Uihka (9 miles), and Mbninai {y| mileji); and five 
furnished iiVipcctton bungfdows stand on iL I he anpoog-Takaw cart-^ 
road as fm as Kyusawk(48 miles) is a continuation of the Taunggji- 
W'anpong Cart-road towards Kengtung. It is unmetalled but bndged, 
and has four insidetion bungalows. The whole of it is In the Mdngoai 
State. The mule-road from Ftwi Stedumn to Kengtung starts from 
near the rosth mile rif the Sinhe-Fort Stedman branch road, dose to 
Fort Stedman, and 5 i miles farther on joins the TaunggyiA\'anpong 
cart-road near I lopng ; it then leaves the latter highway at MOiSgpawm 
and goes n miles to Hsadtao and thence to Kengtung. It passes 
through the following States : Yawnghwe (joJ milcs)^ Hopong {1 mile), 
Mdngpflw n (6 miles), Mbngnai (64 mUcs), and Kunghkam {7 miles); 
and five inspection bungalown are situated akmg it. Feeder roads 
(bridged but not metalled), ooostrucied by the chiefs, connect lawk- 
!iawk, the States in the Nam Tamhpak valley, Karenni, Laibka, Mbng- 
kiing, Kehsi Martsam, MOngnai, Mbrignawmg, and Mawkmai with the 
Government cart-road. Similar tracks travel nonh and south of the 
Tho^i-Taunggyi road through the Myelat States. 

With the cxcepiiori of the Nam FiSu, none of the rivers of the States 
is navigEihle fw any great distance, the Salwtcn itself being too much 
obs^lructcd hy rapids. Country boats navigate the Nam Pilu between 
IvOikaw, Fort Stedman (tbe mart for Karenni), Samko, and Mdrrgpat. 
I here are nine fqrdes acco-'ss the Salween, thtee across the Nam I'aog, 
four across the Nani Teng, and two across the Nam Pawn* 1 he ferries 
at Hko-ui (on the Nam Teng), Kenghkam (on the Nam Pong), and the 
Ta Kaw (on the Salween) are on the niain road to Kengtung, and are 
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subaidi^ed by Govcmmcni. The othfrr futries arc tejH up by ihv 
chiefa, and small tiilEs are lcvi«l- 

A tbiily |}OSbil service plies between Thai-i, E [sanviinghkam, Fnit 
Stctlumn^ and Tatmj^gyi, mule trans|M?rt being usetL IVeeldy >;urvices 
are maintnined between Feat Stedcnim and J^ikjiw in Karenni, anti 
between Taungg>T and IxiHuin, Mungnai, and Kengtung. ]j;tter-boKcs 
are placed at Seseml of tbe chief plaitcs throughout the f'tatus and their 
contents arc colJcctcd iXTriodicatly^ this subsidiary' ser>'ice fMi'iiig 

maintained by the chiefs. 

The raiiifaU of the Stotes is, on the whole, ample and tel [able, tlie 
popuLvtton is S|>arsL-, and the soil is not infertile. 'Phus, excejit for 
a ivcafcity of foodngtains in ].aihka, in [S&9, caused by the ravages of 
the troops of the Linbin confederacy, when several people died of 
want of food, there has been no famine In the country within recent 
years. 

J he Southern Slian States are adminfAiered by a Superintendent and 
Political officer (a menil>er of the Burma {.’r>m miss ion, J at I'niJnggyi, 

Adminijtratlen. Asasiant Superintendents at Kengtung, in charge 
of the Kengiung State ; at 'Hiamakan or Hsambngh* 
kam, in charge of the Myelai division and V'awnghwe fifi Statefi); at 
Taunggyi, in charge of the central division {9 Staten); at fjoilein, in 
charge of the eastent division {12 States); and at 'faiinggyi as head¬ 
quarters Assistant and treasury officer. A fiul>trcasury officer and 
head-quarters magistrate resides at Kcugtung. A certain amount of 
control is e^ureli»ed by the Superintendent and Political officer over the 
Karewi States, which do rirot form j^jart of British India and are not 
dealt with in the present article. 

Cnder the su|}cr\ision of the Superintendent and Political officer 
and his Assj.vtiuitsy the chiefs—know n as Sawhwaa, Myozas, and Ngwe- 
gunbmus—control their own Slates, csercuiing revenue, civil, aral critni' 
nat jurisdiction therein. There are in all 9 Sawbivaii, iB Myozas, and 
It Ngwegunhmus. 

I’he System of criminal and civil justice administration in force 
throughout the greater part of the Southern Shan Siat&i is the same as 
that obtaining in the NonTHRttsf Shan- States, In the Myelat States 
the administration of criminal jiwtioe more resembles that of Burma 
prof^. The chiefs have all been appointed first or second class 
magistrates under the Code of Criminal Procedure, and the law in force 
is practically diat of Upper Burma. The administration of civil justice 
in Faungg)-!, and in the stations of Kengtung and Fort Jiliedmant is 
vested e!tclu.sively in the Superintendent and ^Avsisitant Superintendents. 
The Gamblmg, Excise, Cal lie Trespaiss, and certain other Acts liave 
been specially extended to die civil station of Tautiggyr. 

Considering the vast area of the iwuthem Shan StaiKi there is 
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renurlLahly Itiile crime; antle-thePi is the most cominon (ilTence^ 
i:fipieciiil|y in ihe northern Slates of iIk‘ eiistcm di^nsion arid in Western 
Karcnoii 'J'lte civil couri-s of the chiefs are freely applied lOj succession 
cases being nuniencms, and I [ligation beiiveen linibef traders is com* 
mcin. Appeals from deemons in the civil courts of ihe chiefs Ik- to die 
Superintendent, and to Assistant J^uporintendenut when ^ni|>ow‘erihd 
specially by notification. 

Kudgets for the dilTerent States are suhntitted annualty for (he 
sanrttcjn of the Superiniendeitt^ 'these httitgets show only pun^ly 
State revenue, and do not include the mconie from forests in cases 
where chiefs are the leraces under Government. I'hc princijial Mnnxe 
of revenue is thathfimfda, I .and tax is collected in many Stales in 
kind, the mte mrying from State to State, and is a ce&s on the number 
of l>a.skcts of seed sown. All near relotives of the chiefs are exempted 
from taxation, as are the majority of die officiaU, both ministers and 
circle oflicers, and the headmen of villages. Many families, nvostly 
resident nesir the chief hold land free for services performed for 

the chiefs such a.v tilling the chiefs private lands, acting as servants in 
various cB|Mdtic-S liability to he colled on to swell the chief:S retinue 
as occasion requires, and to serve as local police or as body-guards, 
hfany such tenures arc herctlitary. 

I'he chiefs control the excise and opium artangements in their 
charges in accordance with the terms of their snmds ; but they arc 
prohibited from |>ermitting opium, spirits, fernvented liquor^ and other 
articles ItabEe to customs duties or excise to be sent into Burma from 
their States, except in ucentdance with the rales made by the Goveni- 
mcnt and on payment of the duties prescribed by those tul«. 
Generally the chiefs administer revenue matters according to local 
rules and customs, w'hich have been modihed only to the extent nf 
llinitiiig their powder to alienate communal lands and to grant land to 
persons who arc not natives of the Shan States. 

In r^3-4 the total revenue rai.sed in the various States, a^iait from 
forest revenue crediied to the British Government, amounted to 
j'9 lakhs, made up as follows: fram the Myelat division, i-r lakhs; 
from the central division (including Yawnghwe),, j.j lakhs; froni the 
eastern division, 3-4 lakhs; and from Kcnglung, t't lakha. The iribute 
to the British Govemnrent is fixed for periods of five ytars. 'I'he actual 
collect ions in 1903-4 were: from the Myclai division, Hs, 60,500: from 
the central division (including Vawnghw'eX. i-i lakhs; from the eastern 
division, 1 lakh; and from Kengtung, K,s. 30^000. 

The chiefs arc r<spnnsEb|e for the mafnttmance of law and order in 
their Slates, and ihu village and circle headmen form the real police 
of the country, assisted by a fca' retainers. The civil police force 
consists of only 70 men, under an jVisistant District Superintendent 
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and a head constable. It is recruited locally, and there is no difficulty 
in obtaining men to serve, for the pay is higher than In Burma. 'Fhc 
men are armed with cut-down Sniders, and 14 of them are mounted. 
Half of the force is stationed at Taunggyi, the rest at Loilem, 'lltaina- 
kan (Hsamonghkam), Loikaw (in Karcnni), and Kengtung. 'Ilteir 
duties arc to investigate such cases as the Superintendent or his 
^Vssistants may direct, and to furnish escorts and patrols. With the 
presenation of order in the Stales they are not concerned. military 
police battalion has recently been formed for the Southern Shan States, 
which has displaced the troops that formerly composed the garrisons at 
Fort Stedman and Kengtung. It consists of ten companies—nine and 
a half companies of Indians (Sikhs, (lurkhas, and PunjAbi MusalmAns) 
and half a company of Shans. It is officered by a commandant and 
hve assistant comntandanU, and is distributed at all the principal 
stations. There are no jails in the States, only lock-ups at the head¬ 
quarters, in which short-term convicts are confined. Long-term pri¬ 
soners arc sent to the Meiktila jail to serve out their sentences. 

Education in the States is backward. Considering the large num¬ 
ber of hill tribes, it is not surprising that the proportion of literate 
persons in 1901 was only 3-6 per cent. (7 males and 3 females^ 
Indigenous teaching docs, however, exist 'I'o every village of any 
size is attached a Buddhist monastery, and there such smattering o( 
letters as the priests can (pve is imparted. 1'he ordinary ()easani is, 
however, for the most part unlettered; for the period of novitiate 
in the monastery' rarely exceeds a single I.cnl, and, except in the 
more richly endowed the monks themselves can 

scarcely be termed literate. .Shan is naturally the language taught 
in the religious schools; but in the Taungthu districts Taungthu is 
the medium, although it docs not possess an alphabet of its own. In 
the Western States the Burmese characters are adopted, and In the 
Eastern the Shan. Among the Inthas in the Vawnghwe State Bur¬ 
mese alone is taught; and at all the chief places in the larger States 
monasteries arc managed by pengyis literate in Burmese, who teach 
that language. Very few details rqi^ding the number of monastic 
schools are available, but it has been calculated that there were 294 
in the Myelat in 1903. laiy schools do not exist except in the haws 
(pabces) of several of the wealthier chiefs, where the chiefs children 
and relations receiv’e a rudimentary* education. 

Schools are maintained in connexion with the American Baptist 
Mission at .MOngnai, where Shan is uught in addition to English. 
In 1901 a school for the sons of Shan chiefs was opened by Govern¬ 
ment at Taunggy'i, w'ith a staff of one head master and three assistant* 
masters. Admission to this institution is confined to sons and relatives 
of chiefs, their officials, and respectable commor^ers. .-\l the begin- 
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ning of 1905 the school conUincd 70 pupiU. The education given is 
Anglo-vemacuUr (Burmese), and Shan is not taught 
'Fherc are hospitals at Taunggyi, HsamOnghkam, Loilem, and 
Kengtung; and dispensaries at Kuheing in Mongnai, and at Kalaw 
on the Taungg)’i-Thazi road. These contain accommodation for 5 a 
in patients, of whom 691 were treated in 1903. 1*he out-patients 
treated during the same year numbered 22,129, *hc total of 
operations was 255. llie income of these hospitals derived (with 
the exception of Rs. 473 subscribed at Taunggji and HsamOnghkam) 
from Provincial funds amounted to Rs. 11,000. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 6,083, 
representing 7 per 1,000 of population. 

[Sir J. G. Scott, Upper Burma GautUer^ 5 vols. (Rangoon, 1900-1).] 
ShAnkargarh.—Village and fort in PeshAwar District, North-\Vest 
Frontier Province. See Shabkadar. 

Shanor.—Petty State in Rkwa Kantha, Bombay. 

Sharakpur Tahsll.—Northern tahsil of laihore District, Punjab, 
lying between 31® 15' and 31* 54' N. and 73® 38' and 74® 29' E., with 
an area of 887 s(]uare miles, of which about three^uarters are almost 
barren waste, and hence the density of popublion (134 persons per 
square mile) is much Ijelow the District average. The western portion 
of the tahsU lies in the upland plateau of the Rechna Doib, and the 
south western comer is irrigatc'd by the ChenSb Canal. 'l*he rest lies 
in the lowlands of the l>cgh river. The population in 1901 was 
118,957, compared with 133,457 in 1891. The head-quarters arc at 
the town of Sharakpur (4,474), and the number of villages is 386. 
The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,69,000. 

Sharakpur Town.—Head-quarters of the taksi! of the same 
lume in I^aliore District, Punjab, situated in 31® 28' N. and 74*6' E. 
Population (1901), 4,474. The munidpality was created in 1875. 
'Die income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,700, 
and the exfienditure Rs. 4,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,700, 
chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,600. Sha¬ 
rakpur is the centre of the trade of lahore District north of the Rlvi, 
and is famous for its rice. It has a vernacular middle school, main¬ 
tained by the municipality, and a dispensar)'. 

Shegaon.—'Pown in the Khflmgaon taluk of BuldAna District, 
BerSr, situated in 20® 48' N. and 76® 45' E., with a station on the 
NAgpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 340 miles from 
Bombay and 180 from Nigpur. Population (1901), 15,057. The 
town is an important centre of the cotton trade, and contains 
many prcs<^ and ginning factories. The municipality was consti¬ 
tuted in 1881. The rccciiAs and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1901 both averaged Rs, 9,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
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Rs. 14,300, mainly derived from taxes; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 9,000, the principal heads being conservancy and administration. 

Sheikh Budin.—Hill sution on the borders of Bannu and Dent 
Ismail Khln Districts, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 
32* 18' N. and 70® 49' E., at the extremity of the Nila Koh, 40 miles 
north of Dcra Ismail KhAn and 64 south of Bannu; 4,516 feet above 
sea-level. It w'as first occupied as a sanitarium in i860. Sheikh 
Budin is now the summer head-quarters of the DcrajSt Brigade, and 
the civil officers of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khin Districts also spend 
part of the hot season here. The sanitarium crowns a hare limestone 
rock, which rises abruptly from the Marwat range, forming its highest 
point. .\ few stunted wild olives and acacias compose the only vege¬ 
tation on the shadeless slotres. 'Die heat is frequently excessive, the 
thermometer inside a bungalow ranging from 83® to 94®, though miti¬ 
gated from June to October by a south-west breeze. Water is scarce, 
and in dry years has to be fetched from the Irottom of the hill. 

Sheikhptiiit {Shaikhpurj ).—Town in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Monghyr District, ^itgal, situated in 25® 8' N. and 85® 51' E. 
Population (1901), 10,135, South Bihir Railway and 

is an important centre of the grain trade. Tubes for hukkas are 
manufactured. 

Sheinmagft. — South-easternmost township of Shwebo District, 
Upper Burma, extending from the Irrawaddy to the Mu river, and 
l)'ing between 22® 11' and 22® 32' N. and 95® 32' and 96® o' E., with 
an area of 465 square miles. It is very dr>- and almost perfectly 
level. The |)opulation was 32,538 in 1891, and 39,255 in 1901, dis¬ 
tributed in 120 villages, the head-quarters being at Sheinmagi (popu¬ 
lation, 1,544), on the right bank of the Irrawaddy about 25 miles 
south-east of Shwebo town. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 
43 square miles, and the land revenue and thatkameda amounted to 
Rs. 58,100. 

Shekhkwati.—The largest nnSmat or district in the State of 
Jaipur, RAjputAna, lying between 27® 20' and 28* 34' N. aixi 74* 4*^ 
and 76® 6' E. It is bounded on the north and west by Blkaiunr; on 
the south-west by Jodhpur; on the south and cast by Jaipur proper; 
and on the north-east by the States of Patiila and Ia>hAru. The 
area is estimated at about 4,200 square miles. The district contains 
12 towns and 953 villages; arul the |K>pulation in 1901 was 47ii9^v» 
Hindus numbering 413,237, or 87 per cent., and MusalmAns 55 >* 5 *» 
or more than rr per cent. The principal towns are SIkar, Katich- 
PUR, Nawalgarh, Jhunjhunu, Ramgarh, Ijiciimangarh, and Udai¬ 
pur. Some of them present a fine appearance, the houses being built 
of blocks of white stiff clay, cut from the kankar beds and allowed to 
dry; but, on the other hand, the numerous mansions of the wealthy 
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bankers, though nearly always palatial, arc in many cases gaudy. The 
country is for the most part a mass of rolling sandhills; the rainfall is 
precarious, awraging from 15 to 18 inches; and there is, speaking 
generally, but one harvest in tlic year, raised during the rainy season, 
consisting of bajra^ and moth. 'I'he mode of cultivation is of 

the rudest description, and the ploughing is frequently done by camels. 
The minerab of Shekhiwati used to be important, but the copper- 
mines near Khetri and SinghAna and the salt lake of Kachor Kcwassa 
(the latter leased to the British Government in 1879) have rKH been 
worked fur many years. Nickel and cobalt arc, howev'cr, foimd at 
Bahai in the east, and the ore is largely used for enamelling. 

Shekhiaati takes its name from ShekhjI, the great-grandson of 
Udaikaran, who was chief of .Amber towards the end of the four¬ 
teenth ccntur)'. The country was wrested either by Udaikaran or his 
fourth son, ^ajl, from the Kaimkhlnis, or MusalmAn descendants 
of converted Chauh&n Rljputs, who had been permitted by the 
Delhi kings to hold their estates as a reward for their apostasy. It 
is recorded that Bftlajf and his son, Mokal, used to pay as tribute 
to the chief of Amber all the colts reared on their land; but Shekhji 
so enlarged his powers that for some generations the lords of Shekh- 
Awati became independent of the parent State. The Shckhiw'ats or 
descendants of Shekhji are a sept of the KacbwAha clan, of which the 
MahAr&ji of Jaipur Is the head, and nay be divided into two main 
branches, RaisiloU and SAdhinis. I’he former are dcscetnled from 
Raisil, a great-grandson of Shekhji, who, for services rendered to 
the emperor .\kbar, was made a mattsoMar of 1,250 horse, and 
obtained several districts, such as Khandcla, Rewassa, and Udaipur. 
'I’he principal Raisilot chieftains are now the Rao RAjt of SIkar, 
the two RAjAs of KHANDfcLA, and the Rao of .Manoharpur. The 
SAdhlnis claim descent fron» Raisil’s third son, Bhoj Rij, and Uke 
their name from one of his descendants called SAdhu ; the chief repre¬ 
sentatives of this bnmch are the RAjA of Kiictri and the ThAkurs of 
Bissau, Nawalcarh, and SOrajgarh. 

The numerous chiefs forming the ShekhAwati confederacy were, as 
staled above, foe many years practically independent; but in the be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth century, MahArAjA Jai Singh II, with his 
means as lieutenant of the empire, forced them to become to some 
extent tributary, though their submission was not complete till after 
the MarAthAs had ravaged the country. In 1836-7, in consequerKe 
of the disturbed state of the district, it was decided to raise a corps 
of cavalry in order to give employment to the plundering classes. 
Two regiments of infruitry and a battery of six guns were subse¬ 
quently added; and the whole force formed the ShekhAwati Brigade 
under Lieutenant Forster, who received ibe rank of major from the 
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Jaipur DarbAr. The force attained a high degree of ethcienc)’ and 
proved of valuable service on many occasions under the gallant leading 
of its coninuuider and his sons. All plundering was soon repressed, 
and the country enjoyed a d^ree of freedom from highway robberies 
proiously unknown. 'I'he brigade was disbanded in 1842; otie of the 
infantry Regiments was taken over by the British Gov’cmment, and is 
now represented by the 13th RAjputs (the Shekhiwati rcgimcnt\ of 
which Mahirdjk Mftdho Singh, the present chief of Jaipur, was ap[>ointed 
honorary colonel in 1904. The tenures of Shekhkwali have this pecu¬ 
liarity, that, excepting two or three of the greater estates, all holdings 
are regularly divided among all the sons on the death of the father. 

Shekhupura Estate.—Estate in the Districts of GujrJnwfila, Siil- 
kot, Lahore, and Amritsar, Punjab. It comprises 180 villages held in 
with 14 square miles of proprietar>' land, and yields an iiKome 
of about Rs. 1,20,000. Founded by a Brfthman of Meerut, the family 
supplied several soldiers and courtiers to the Sikh court, including RSji 
Tcja Singh, govenK>r at PeshJLwar and commander-in-chief of the Sikh 
army in 1845. Ritjft Kiri Singh, a grandson of Teja Singh, died 
suddenly in 1906. The estate, however, is so heavily in debt that 
it is under the Court of Wards, and likely to remain so for some 
time. 'I’he rule of primogeniture prevails in the family. 

Shekhupura Village.—Andent town in the Kh&ngiUi Dogrin 
tahsll of Gujrinwftla District, Punjab, situated in 31^3'N. and 74" i' E., 
on the road between HafuAbdd and Lahore, 22 miles from the former 
town. Population (1901), 2,205. contains a ruined fort, built by 
the em|)eror Jahflngir. Prince Diirk Shikoh, grandson of Jalvanglr, 
from whom the place may derive its name, is said to have connected it 
by a cut with the Aik rivulet; and this cut now forms the main cluuuiel 
of the stream. Under Ranjit Singh ShekhOpura became the residence 
of one of his queen.s, RAnl Rflj Kaurfln, better known as RinI Nakayan, 
whose brick palace still remains the most conspicuous object in tl>c 
village. After annexation, the head quarters of the District were fixed 
for a time at ShekhOpura; but since their removal to Gujrinwila, 
it has possessed no importance except as a resort for s|xirtsmen. 
About 2 miles from the village is a large tank surrounded by hand¬ 
some flights of steps, with a three-storeyed baradari in the centre. 
'I’he tank, however, is dry, and indeed is said to have ncv'cr held water. 
A lofty watch-tower stands beside it Both tank and buildii^s are tlic 
work of DirA Shikoh. 

ShellA.— Petty State in the Khisi Hills, Eastern Bengal and 
.Assam, consistii>g of a confederacy of villages ruled by four officers 
elected by the people. Many lives were lust in the earthquake of 
1897 ; and the population, which was 6,358 in 1891, had fallen to 4 » 35 ^ 
in 190X. The gross revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,172. The principal 
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products are pineapples areca nou, and orang^ which prior to the 
earthquake were a source of great wealth to the people, but much 
danuige was done to the orange groves by deposits of sand. There 
is also some trade in lime, 

Shencottah. Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Tra^-ancore State, Madras, situated in 8° 59' N. and 77® 15' K., on the 
high road from Quilon across the Ohilts to rinnoelly, from which 
phcc it is about 40 miles distant. l‘opulation (1901X 9,039, of whom 
90 per cent are Hindus. ’ITte *11 nncvclly-Quilon Railway enters Tra* 
\*ancore through this town. There are several tea and coffee estates in 
the neighbourhood, .\bout 3 miles to the south arc the KirrTAi.AM 
waterfalls. It formerly belonged to the Rajis of Ilayalatunad and was 
annexed to Tnunncore in 1734* 

Shendamangalam.—Town in Salem District, Madras. See Sknda- 

MANGALAM. . . 

Shendurni.—Town in the Jdmner tdluka of East Kkandesh District, 
IJombay, situated in 20*39' N. and 75®36'E.. 12 miles east of Plchora 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Pt>j)ulation (1901)1 
Shendurni was a grant made to the family priest of the PeshwS BajI 
Rao. It contains a ruined Hemidpanti temple. An annual fair is held 
here in honour of the god Trimbak. The town has a cotton pressing 
factory, and two bo)V 5choc»ls with 260 pupils. 

Sheoganj.—Town in the north east of the State of Sirohi, Rijput* 
Jna, situated on the left bank of the Jawai river, and adjoining the 
cantonment of F.rinpura, whence it derives such importance as it 
possesses. It takes its name from Rao Sheo Singh, by whom it was 
founded in 1854. Population (ly®*)# 4 . 36 t. It possesses an elemw- 
tary indigenous school attended by about 60 boys, and a hos|>itaI with 
accommodation for 12 in-patients. 

Sheopur Zlla.—District of the Gwalior Sute, Central India, lying 
between 25® 15' and 26® 24' N. and 76® 38' wxl 77 * 47 ' K-. '"th an area 
of 2,862 square miles. The poimlation in 1901 was 214,62^ giving 
a density c»f 75 persons per square mile, 'ITie district contains three 
towns, Shkopur (population, 6 , 7 i 2 X Baroda (6,38iX and Sabai.garh 
(6,039), the head-quarters; and 729 villages, 'Fhe south-western and 
north eastern portions form a Icsel plain, but the rest is much cut 
up by hilU. 'Phe Chambal and Pirliati riven, and their tnbuiancs 
the Kunu, Ahell, Sip, anti KunwSrI, drain the district. 'Fhe ci^ are 
of good quality, wheal being Urgely grown. I he district is divided into 
three parganas, with head quarters at Sheopur, Bijaipur, and «^bol- 
earh. and also contains the esUte of Sheopur-Baroda and the jagln 
of Khiuuli, ;\malda, Baiapur, and Iklod. 'Die land revenue is 


Rs. 8,13.000. 
Sheopur Town.— 


Town in the Sheopur district of Gwalior State, 
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Cenlml India, situated in 25® 40' N. and 76® 4a' E., on the right bank 
of the Sip river, 959 feet above sca-level. Population (1901X 6,712. 
The town and fort are said to have been founded in 1537 by Gaur 
Rajputs, and take their name from a Saharii who was sacrificed to 
ensure the permanency of the settlement, and whose descendants still 
hold an hereditary grant of land in the neighbourhood. When .Akbar 
was advancing on Chitor in 1567, this fort surrendered to him without 
a blow. In 1808 the country fell to Daulat Rao Sindhia. He granted 
Sheopur and the adjoining tract to his general, Jean Baptiste Pilose, 
who at once proceeded to occupy his and invested the fort 

Though uiuble to take the latter by assault, he finally starved out 
the Gaurs, who vacated it in 1809, and retired to Baroda Town. The 
fort from that time practically became Jean Baptiste's home; and in 
1814 it was seized together with his family by Jai Singh Khichl of 
RAghugarh, whose territory Pilose was then engaged in ravaging. .After 
the Treaty of Gwalior in 1818, P'ilose fell into disfavour and was for a 
time imprisoned at Gwalior. On his release he retired to Sheopur* 
which was then his only remaining possession. Sheopur is famous foe 
its coloured lacquer-work on wo^ bedstead legs being a speciality; 
playing-cards arc another article of local manufacture. Besides the 
pargana offices, a school, a hospital, a police station, and a State post 
office are situated in the town. 

Shergarh. —Ruined fort in the SasaiAm subdivision of Shahtbld 
District, Bengal, situated in 24® 50' N. and 83® 44' E., 20 miles south¬ 
west of Sasartm town. The spot was selected by Sher Shlh as the 
site of a fortress soon after he had b^un strengthening Rohtisgarh, 
which he abandoned on discovering the superior advantages of Sher- 
garh. The top of the rock is crowned with a rampart strengthened 
by numerous bastions and bulwarks, with a grand ascent to the 
principal gate on the north. The fort itself contains several sub¬ 
terranean halls. Al)Out 7 miles from Shergarh Is a cave called the 
Gupteswar cave, containing numerous stalactites, one of which Is 
worshipped as the god .Mahiideo. The cave has never been thoroughly 
explored. 

SherghEti. —Town in the head-quarters subdivision of GayS Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, situated in 24* 33' N. and 84® 48' E., 21 miles south 
of Gayi town, on the right bank of the river Morhar at the point where 
it is crossed by the grand trunk road. Population (1901X 2*64 '• 
Owing to its position on the grand trunk road, Sherghlti was formerly 
a place of great importance, and it was the head-quarters of a sub¬ 
division which was broken up in 1871. It has since somewhat 
declined. There are .still to be found here the descendants of skilled 
arti.sans, workers in brass, wood, and iron. .An interesting fort, said 
to have been built by the Kol RAjis, contains numerous pillars of 
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polished granite, which are probably coe\-al with the later Bar 4 bar 
caves. 

Sherkot. —Town in the Dhampur tahsU of Bijnor District, United 
Provinces, situated in 29® 20' N. and 78® 35 ' K » *8 miles east of Bijnor 
town. Population (1901), 14,999. Sherkot was founded during the 
reign of Shcr ShJh, and under Akbar it was the chief town of a maha! 
or pargana. In 1805 it was sacked by Amir Khin, the Pindln, and 
in the Mutiny of 1857 it became the scene of struggles between loyal 
Hindus and rebel Masalmins. Up to 1844 it was the head^uartOT 
of the tahiily and a dispensary is maintained here. Sherkot is adminis¬ 
tered under Act XX of 1856, with on income of about Rs. 4,000. 
There is a considerable trade in sugar, and embroidered rugs arc 
made. A middle school has 135 pupils, and three aided schools 
arc attended by 42 boys and 65 girls. 

Shermftdevi. —Subdivision and town in Tinnevelly District, Madras. 
See Sermadevi. 

Sherpur Town (i).—Town in Bogra District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24® 4®' ®t*d 89* *6 EL Population (1901), 4 ,t® 4 ‘ 
Sherpur is mentioned in the Ain-i-AkIari in 1595 as the site of a fort 
called Sallmnagar, named in honour of Salim, the son of Akbar, after 
wards famous as the cmjjeror Jahinglr. It was an important frontier 
post of the Muhammadans before they esublishcd their capital at 
Dacca; and AkbaPs Hindu general, Riji Man Singh, is said to have 
built a palace here. It is referred to by dd writers as Sherpur ^Iurcl»a, 
to distinguish it from Sherpur in Mymensii^h, and is marked in Van 
Den Broucke’s map (1660) as Ceerpoor Mirts. It formerly possessed 
a Urge number of brick houses, but has suffered severely in re^t 
earthquakes. Sherpur was constituted a municipality in 1876. I’he 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 6,800, and 
the expenditure Rs. 6,600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,500, 
mainly from a tax mi persons (or property ux) and a ctmservancy 
rate; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,500. 

Sherpur Town (2).—Town in the JanUlpur subdivision of Myroen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and .\ssam, situated in 25® i* N. and 
90® i' E., between the Shin and Mirghi rivers, about half a mile from 
the former and a mile from the latter, 9 miles north of Jamdlpur. 
Population (1901), **, 535 - There is a considerable river tr^, the 
exports being chiefly jute, rice, and mustard sced-s and the imports 
Euro{)ean piece-goods and betcl-nuis. Sherpur was cortslituted a 
munict|iality in 1869. Ihe income during the decade ending 
1901-a averaged Rs. 7,800, and the expenditure Rs. 7,400. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 10,700, mainly derived from a property 
tax and a conservancy rate; and the expenditure was R.s, 11,400. 

Shevaroy HiUs {SAfrmrayar A small detached range 
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in Salem District, Madras, lying between 11® 43' and 11® 57' N. and 
78® 8' and 78® 27' E., and occup}'ing an area of 150 square miles. 
'I’hey arc divided into an eastern and a western section by the deep 
valley of the VSniir stream. The western portion consists of three 
plateaux, of which the Green Hills, the highest point of which is 
5,4to feet above the sea, is the largest; and on the southern extremity 
of the eastern portion, at an elevation of 4,500 feet, stands the well* 
known sanitarium of Yercaud. 'I’he valley between the two was 
clearly once a deep lake fed by the Vaniir, but the stream gradually 
cut through the barrier which held back the water and the lake 
became the bed of the river. 

Geologically, the range consists of .\rchaean plutonic rocks of the 
cbamockitc scries, and these have weathered into the rugged masses 
tduuacteristic of that family. 

There are three routes up the hills. From the Malbpuram station 
on the Madras Railway a neglected but easy ghat leads for 19 miles 
to Yercaud, and from the Kadiampatti station a steeper way reaches 
the same pbee in 11 miles. But the usual route is up the ghat on the 
side facing Salem town. I'his begins 5 miles from the town and is 
about 6 miles long. A good cart>road has recently been constructed 
up it. 

The upper let'els of the Green Hills plateau are covered with gross, 
and on no part of the Shevaroys is there any considerable growth 
of forest. 'I*he rainfall, though nearly double that of the surrounding 
low countT)*, averages only 63 inches annually and is scarcely suflicient 
to support hcasy timber. The temperature is most equable, rarely 
exceeding 75® or (ailing below 60®; and the soil and climate are 
peculiarly favourable to smaller vegetation, which grows with the 
greatest exuberance and adds largely to the natural beauty of this 
picturesque range. Up to 3iOoo feet there i.s a zone of bamboo^ and 
on the higher levels some teak, black-wr>od, and sandal-wood arc found. 
Among the imported trees and plants which thrive readily may be 
mentioned the pear, peach, apple, guava, citron, orange, lime, lemon, 
strawberry, and potato; and the Australian acacias, cucaly’ptus, and 
casuanna do well ITiere are 9,000 acres planted with colfee, most 
of it under European management. 

The indigenous inhabitants of the range are the Malaiyilis (‘hill 
men *) or VelUlas. The)’ are not an aboriginal tribe, but ore without 
doubt Tamils from the low country who either emigrated or fled to the 
hills wnthin comparatively recent times, and their ctistoms present few 
points of ethnological interest Their own tradition is that they came 
from Conjeex'eram at the time when the MusalrnSns became the domi* 
runt power in the South. 1 hey speak Tamil and are nominally Hindus 
but have \ery vague ideas of the principles of their faith. They arc 
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a timid and harmless people, who now li\*c chiefly by primitive culti>*a- 
tiun or by working on the coflee estates. 

Shevdivadar. —Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Shevgaon. —Easternmost ta/uka of Ahnuidnagar District, Bombay, 
lying between 19® i' and 19® 33^ N. and 74® 58' and 75® 32' E., with 
an area of 678 square miles. It contains one town, Patiiardi (popula* 
tion, 6,299), and 179 villages. The head-quarters are at Shevgaon. 
The population in 1901 was 92,384, compared with 100,373 in 1891. 
The decrease is attributable mainly to emigration to relief works in 
other tUlukoi and to the Kiz8m’s Dominions, consequent u|X>n famine 
conditions. The density, 136 perstms per square mile, is slightly above 
the District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
2 lakhs, and for cesses Rs, 15,000. Shci’gaon lies in the \’alley of the 
Godlvari. 'I*hc average annual rainfall, over 26 inches w higher than 
in other taJukas. \Vith one or two exceptions the streams which drain 
the tract alt rise in the hills on the south ami south-east, and flow 
northward into the Godlvari. The >'illages arc for the most part well 
supplied with water, which throughout the low grounds is alwa)^ to l>e 
found at a moderate depth. Near the Godlvari the soil is deep and 
stifl^ but near the hills it is of a lighter composition and more easily 
worked. Early and late crops are grown in about equal proportions. 
The principal manufacture is coarse cotton cloth of various kinds. 

Shiggaon. —Head-quarters of the Banklpur ta/uka^ Dhlrwlr Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, situated in 14® 59' N. and 75® 13' E., on the Poona- 
Hurihar road. Population (1901)^ Shiggaon contains temples 

of Kalmeshwar and Bosappa and ten inscriptions, one in the temple 
of Bosappa being dated 1 121. There arc three schools, of which oik* 
is for girls. 

Shik&rpur District. —Former District in Sind, Bombay, lying be¬ 
tween 27® and 29® N. and 67® and 70® E., and comprising the four 
subdivisions of Rohri, Sukkur, l.lrk.'ina, and Mehar. Of these, the 
last two w’cre detached in 1901 to form the new IHstrict of lArklno, 
and the other twx> now constitute Sukkur District. Ste 1.arkana and 
Sukkur Districts. 

Sbikftrpur Subdivision. —Subdivision of Sukkur District, Sind, 
Bombay, composed of the Shikarrur, Naushahro Abro, and Suk¬ 
kur taiukas. 

ShikArpur Tftluka.— TS/via of Sukkur District, Sind, Bombay, 
lying between 27® 55^ and 28® 10^ N. and 68® 25^ and 69® 9 E., with 
on area of 492 square miles. The population rose from 86,932 in 
1891 to 108,097 in 1901. The tiluka contains one toait, Shikarpi'k 
(population, 49,491), the head-quaners; and 88 villages. The density, 
220 persons per square mile, largely exceeds the District average. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-7 lakhs. 
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The nonhcm portion of the itVuka is but poorly irrigated, but excel¬ 
lent garden crops are raised near Shik 3 q)ur town and good early 
crops in the tracts irrigated by the Sind Canal. 

Shik&rpur Town (i).—Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Sukkur District, Sind, Bombay, situated in 27" 57' N. and 68® 40' 
E., and connected by good roads arkl the North-NVcslcm Railway with 
Jacobil»d, from which it is distant 26 miles south-east, with Sukkur 
23 miles north-west, and I.irkdru 40 miles north-east It stands 
in a tract of low-lying country, annually flooded by canals from the 
Indus, the nearest point of which river is 18 miles west. The elc\-ation 
of the town is only t94 feet above sea-level. Two branches of the Sind 
Catul—the Chhota Begkri and the Rais Wah—flow on either side of the 
town, the former to the south and the latter to the north. The soil in 
the immediate vidnity is very rich, and produces heavy crops of grain 
and fruit. Population: (1881) 42,496, (1891) 42,004, and (1901) 
49 * 49 *• Hindus number 3r,589, Muhammadans 17,804. 'ITie Muni- 
dpol Act was brought into force in 2855, sirKe which date great 
sanitar>’ improvements have been cflccted. Before that time, Shikir- 
pur was notorious for its unsightly appearance. The Stewartganj 
market (so called after a popular District officer) is a continuation 
of the old ba/ar, arnl is a commodious structure. 'Fhc great covered 
luzar of ShikArpur is famous throughout Asia. To the east of the 
town are three large tanks, known as Sarwar K bin’s, the (iillespie, 
and the Hazlri tank. Broad roads and avenues to the cast of the town 
still mark the site of the old cantonment; but most of the barracks and 
houses are now dilapidated. Other features of interest are the European 
cemetery, opened in 1851 ; the Collector's residence, shortly to be 
converted into a circuit-house; a swimming bath near the Executive 
Engineer’s house; and the military farm buildings occupying the old 
police lines, llic income of the municipality during the decade ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 1,14,270. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1,28,000, 
derived chiefly from octroi (Rs. 8t,ooo) and conservTincy taxes 
(Rs. 12,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 74,000, including Rs. 32,000 
for conservancy, Rs. 18,000 for education, and Rs. 9,000 for lighting. 
Phe town contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, a civil hospital, and 
a dispensary. The schools, including a Government high school with 
330 pupils, number 16, of which 12 are for boys and 4 for girls. 
I*he boys’ schools have 1,606 pupils; and the girls’ schools, of which 
2 are for Muhammadans and 2 for Hindus, have 562 pupils. Beside^ 
these, there are several private schools, including an English school 
with 159 {nipils. 

The trade of Shiklrpmr has long been famous, under both nativ'c 
and British rule. The town is situated on one of the great routes 
from Sind to RhorAsSn via the BolAn Pass; and its commerce in 1841. 
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which tn quality remains much the saine to-day, was thus described by 
PostjmS 

^ Shik&rpur reccaves from Karachi,, Mirwilr, MiiTtan, BahAwolpur, 
Khairpur, and Ludhiana, Kunopran piece-goods, raw silk, ivory, cochi- 
neal, spiC'K of sorts, Cofltst cotton Fnanufacturfid 

sugar-candy, coco-nuts, metaJs, Aimmi (groceries), drugs of sorts, indigo 
and other dyes, opium, and saffron; from Kachhi, Khorisiln, and the 
north-west, raw silk (TurkestSn), various kinds of fruit, madder, tur^ 
quoises, anti many, medicinal herbs, sulphur, alum, safftem, asafoetidar 
gums, cochineal, arid horses. The exports from Shikilrpur ire confined 
to the transmission of goods to Khori^^n through the Bol^ Pass, and 
a tolerable trade i^nth Kachhi (B^h, GandAva, Kolri, and fiadar). They 
consist of indigo (the most important)^ h^no, metals of all krnds, 
country ooorse and fine cloths, European piece-goods (chinlies^ &c.), 
Multini coarse cloth, silks (manuractured), groceries and iipices, raw 
cotton, ccjarse sugar, opium, hctnp-seeda^ shields, embroidered horse¬ 
cloths, and dry grains. The rmenue of ShilOUpur derivabk from trade 
amounted in 1840 to Ka, ^ taxes and revenue from 

lands belonging to the town, Rs. 16,645, making a total of Hs. 7 ^ 3 ®^ 
which was divided among the KhairpCr and HyderlMd Twpur Mtrs m 
the prop*>rLion of and rour-scvditbs^ Tesp^ctavtly* 

Since J'ostaus wrote, ShlkAipur has lost much of its corn tiiercial i ntpor- 
taticc, owing to the conalruction of the North-Western Ra,ilway and its 
extension to Quetta. The enterprise of its merchants, however, renders 
it still a considerable entrepAh The local waders dml largely with 
Central Asia, where many of them pass long periods, while others irwvel 
to Bombay and all parts of India,nnd even to Kmope or japan. The 
pritictpal manufiictures are carpets and coarse cotton cloth. In the 
Government jail, baskets, reed chairs cohered with leather, carpels, 
shoes,. Ac., are made hy the prisoners, 

Shlkffrpur Taluk.— Northern taM of Shiiupga District, Mysore, 
lying between 14* $' and J4* N, and 75* 8' and 75* 3* ^ 

area, of 429 square miles. The |xiputation in 1901 was 651604^ com¬ 
pared with 64,404 in 1 S^i. The iJfuk contains two towns, SHUiAki-LiR 
(population, 5,007), the head-quarters, and Siralkoppa (2,270); and 
203 villages. The land revenue demand in 1905-4 i,Sen000. 

The fd/uJi is crossed from south to north by the Choradior Kumudv'sti, 
which forms the large MAsOi-Madag tank 00 the northern bender, lines 
of low hills on all sides, covered with jungle, give shelter to nunierous 
tigers, leopards, and other wild animek. Malnid (*highland') and 
Maidftti ('lowland) here meet, so that the couniiy partakes of thr 
character of both. The Jambu hills nm down the middle j but the rest 
is g«xtly undulating, the uncultivated parts being covered with scnib 
jungle which in the south and west rises into forest. The best stul is 
in the noitli, on the banks of the Choradi. ' Dry^ cultivation ' ^ most 
successful in the east Sugar-cane and rice, especially the former. 
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are the chief crops. Jaggery and rice arc the principal exports the 
former being sent mostly to OhSnxSr, and the latter in various directions. 
Siriilko{i{)a is the chief market for grain, and Shikilrpur for cloth. 

Shil^rpur Town (2).—Head*quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Shiraoga District, M)-sore, situated in 14® 16' N, and 75® 21' 
^ 133 niilcs rrorth-west of Shimoga town. Population (1901), 5,007. It 
was originally a village called .Malenhalli. The Keladi chiefs on gain- 
ing possession changed the name to Mahildanpur. During the time of 
either Haidar or Tipfl it recei%'ed the present name of Shik&rpur or 
Shikiinpur, 'hunting or hunters’ town,’ from the abunrkuice of game 
met with during a royal hunt. It has a thriving trade in cloth. The 
old fort, at the ca.st end, is now in ruins. The municipality dates from 
1870. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending i9or 
averaged Rs. 2,800 and Rs. 2,400. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 4,500. 

Shik&rpur Town (3).—Town in the District and takstl of Buland- 
shahr, United Provinces, situated in 28“ if .V. and 78“ i' E., 13 miles 
south of Bulandshahr. Population (1901), 12,249. The present town 
oucs its existeiK^ to Sikaixlar Lodi, who built a hunting*lodge here 
at the end of the fifteenth century, near the site of an older town now 
represented by a mound called the Talpat NogarT or Anyai Khera. North 
t>f the site is a remarkable building of red sandstone called the Bam 
K^mba, or twelve pillars,’ forming an unfinished tomb begun by 
Saiyid hazl-ullah, son-in-law of the emperor Farrukh Si)'ar, about 1718. 
1 he town contains a fine walled sarai built in the seventeenth century, 
and niany substantial brick hou.scs and a few handsome mosques. The 
American .Methodists have a branch mission here. The town is admin¬ 
istered under .■\ct XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 4,500. 
The chief manufactures are cotton cloth and shoes, and excellent wood¬ 
carving is turned out on a small scale. There are a middle school with 
190 pupils, and an aided primary' school with 3a 
Shikoh&bfld Tah^I.—South-western tahsil of Mainpuri District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the f^rgana of the .same name, 
bing between 26® 53' and 27® 11 N. and 78® 29'and 78® 50' E., with 
an area of 294 square miles. Population increased from 140,093 in 
1891 to 157,659 in 1901. There are 287 villages and two towns, the 
larger of which is Shikohabad (population, io,798X the tahsil head¬ 
quarters. The demand for land rewnue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,71,000, 
aivl for cess^ Rs. 44,000. The density of population, 536 [rersons per 
^uare mile, is the highest in the District On the south-west the tahsU 
is bounded by the Jumna, while the Sirsfl flows through the centre. 

1 he Sengar crosses the northern portion, and the Agangjl rises near 
Shikohabid. North of the Sirs 4 the soil, though light, is very fertile; 
but soutli of this river it becomes sandy and continues to deteriorate till 
the Jumna ravines are reached. 'Phe tract south of the Sirs! is irri- 
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gated by the Bhognipur brunch of the Lower Ganges Canal When first 
constructed this work interfered with drainage, but cuts have been nvade 
to improve this. In 1902-3 the cultivated area was 196 square miles, 
of which 160 were irrigated. Wells supply more than half of the irrigated 
area, and the canal about a third. 'Ilie dry tract suflered to some 
extent during the scarcity of 1896-7. 

Shlkoh&b&d Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in Mainpurl District, United Provinces, situated in 37® 6' N. and 
78® 57' E., on the .\gra branch of the grand trunk road, and 2 miles 
from the Shiki^bAd station on the East Indian Railway. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 10,798. The town is said to have been first colonized 
by a Musalmin emigrant from RAprI, named Muliammad, after wltom 
it was called MuhammadAbfld. The name was clianged to Shikoli- 
Abdd in honour of DArA Shikoh. 'Hie MarithJts held the place and 
built a fort north of the site; but during the eighteenth century it 
often changed hands, and belonged at difierent times to the jAts, the 
Rohillas, Himmat Bah&dur, and Oudh. The British obtained pos¬ 
session in 1801 and established a cantonment soutli-west of the town, 
the garrison of which was surprised by a MarAthl force under Fleury in 
1802, after which the trooj» were moved to Mainpuri. Besides the 
tahsiii^ a dispensary is situated here. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 3,60a Shikoli&bftd is 
celebrated for its sweetmeats and manufacture of country cloth. A 
steam cotton-gin employed about 100 hands in 1904. The tahsih 
school has about 140 pupils and a girls’ school 45. 

Shillong Subdivision. — Subdivision of the Khiba and Jaintii 
Hills District, Eastern Bengal and .Assam, lying between 25® 7' and 
26® 7' N. and 90® 45' and 92® 16' E., with an area of 3,941 square 
miles. It containji one town, Shillong (population, 8,384^ the 
head-<iuurters of the Administration; and 1,199 '•‘Hage*. ITic sub¬ 
division is a section of the As-sam Range, and consists of a high table¬ 
land, which rises sharply from tlie Surmi A'alley to a height of about 
4,000 feet, and north of the Shillong peak, which U over 6,000 feet, 
gradually falls away in a succession of low hills towards the Brahma¬ 
putra. Almost the whole of this country is outside the limits of British 
Indio, and consists of a number of petty Native States under the politi¬ 
cal superintendence of the Deputy-Commissioner. ITic majority of 
the indigenous inliabitants are Khftsis, a tribe of Tibelo-Burman origin, 
which is possibly connected with the Mons of Anam and Cambodia. 
Coal is found in both the Numniulitic and Cretaceous strata, and there 
arc enormous deposits of limestone on the southern face of the hills. 
'I hc rainfall in this region is extraordinary, the average annual fall at 
CuKfiKAPUNji being 458 inches. The clouds, however, quickly lose 
their moisture, and at Shillong, which is less tlian 30 miles away, the 
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(all is but 83 inches. The population in 1901 was 134,539, com¬ 
pared with 133,383 in 1891, the density being only 34 persons per 
square mile. 

Shillong Town.—Head-i]uariers of the Khlsi and Jaintii Hills 
District, and summer capital of the Government of Elastem Bengal and 
.\ssam, situated in 35® 34' N. and 91® 53' E. It is connected with Gau- 
hlti by a metalled road, 63 miles in length, on which there is a daily 
tonga sersice, and which is continued to Cherrapunji, a village over¬ 
looking the plains of Sylhet. The population at the last three enume¬ 
rations was: (1881) 3,737, (1891) 6 , 730 , and (1901) 8,384. 

Shillong first became the ci»’il station of the Khilsi and JaintiA Hills 
in 1864, in the place of Cherrapunji. In 1874, on the formation ol 
.\ssam into a separate I*ro\*incc, it was chosen as the head-quarters 
of the new .Administration, on account of its salubrity and its con¬ 
venient position between the Brahmaputra and Surmi Valleys. 'Phe 
climate is singularly mild and equable, and the thermometer seldom 
rises in the hottest weather above 80® E'ahrenheit. In the winter 
shallow water freezes at night, but snow seldom 6ilb. The average 
annual rainfall is 83 inches. The town has been laid out with great 
taste and judgement among the pine woods at the foot of the Shillong 
range, which rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. It is sur¬ 
rounded with rolling downs; and visitors enjoy facilities for riding 
and driving, polo, golf, and cricket, which cannot usually be obtained 
in the hill stations of the HimiUayas. 

Prior to 1897 most of the public offices and private houses were built 
of rough-hewn masoniy. TTie earthquake of June 13 in that year 
reduced them to a heap of ruins in the space of a few seconds, wrecked 
the water-supply, aiKl destroyed the embankment which dammed up 
the waters of the lake near Government House. The shock occurred 
at 5 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, when nearly every one was out of 
doors, and only 3 Europeans and 37 natives were killed. Had it taken 
place at night, there w'ould have been few survivors. The station has 
since been rebuilt, but the use of brick and storve has been sedulously 
avoided. The water-supply is derived from the neighbouring hill 
streams, and is distributed in pipes all over the town. Shillong is the 
head-<)uarters of the Officer Commanding the Assam Brigade, of the 
heads of all the departments of Government, and of the Welsh I^esby- 
terian Mission, which has done much to promote the spread of educa¬ 
tion in the hills. The garrison consists of a raiment of native infantry 
and a volunteer corps, which in 1904 had a strength of 34. There 
are a large Government press and two small private presses. Three 
monthly papers appear in the Khksi vernacular. 

The jail contains accommodation for 78 persons, and the chariuble 
dispensar}* has 17 beds. Shillong is administered as a Station under 
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(Bengal) Act V of 1876. The municipal receipts and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 29,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 25,500, chiefly from taxes on houses and 
lands and water-rate (Rs. i7,iooX while the expenditure of Rs. 22,800 
included consemincy (Rs, 10,100) and public works and water-supply 
(Rs, 7,100). 'rhe receipts and expenditure from cantonment funds in 
1903-4 were Rs, 8,300 and Rs. 7,000 respectively. 'ITic bazar contains 
a few shops, at which both Europeans and natives can satisfy most of 
their requirements, while the Khisi market is one of the {irinapal 
centres of trade in the hills. The princi|>al educational institution is 
a high school, which in 1903-4 had an average attendance of 135 boy*. 

Shimoga District. — District in the north-west of the State of 
Mysore, lying between 13® 27' and 14® 39' N. and 74® 38' and 76® 4' E., 
with an area of 4,025 square miles. It is lioundcd on the north by the 
Dhirwir District of Bombay; on the cast by Chitaldroog j «>n the 
south by KadOr; and on the west by South and North Kanara Dis¬ 
tricts. 

The greater part of the District is Maln&d (* hill country'), which 
includes the whole area west of a line drawn from Shikdrpur to 
Gi)anur; the cast is Maiden or Bayal-dnie (‘plain 
country’). 'Fhe first is a region of tropical forests 
and mountain wilds. Trees of the largest size stand 
thickly together in miles of unbroken ranks, their giant trunks entwined 
with python-like creepers, their massiw arms decked with a thousand 
bright blossoming* ortdiids. Birds of rare plumage flit from bough to 
bough. From the thick woods, which abruptly terminate on verdant 
swards, bison issue forth at dawn and afternoon to browse on the rich 
herbage, while large herds of samhar pass rapidly across the hill-sides. 
Packs of wild dogs cross the path, hunting in com{)any, and the 
warning boom of the great langitr monkey is heard from the lofty trees. 
The bamboo forest has beauties of its own. The clt^ant areca-palms 
of Nagar; the k>}ns of Sorab, with the rich hues of wild cinnamon and 
the sombre green of the jack, intermingled with the truncated leaf of 
the A<t/(ai-palm, and the waving braiKhcs of the pepper-vine; the mag- 
nifleent avenues of the iMii/a-tree in SSgar —^1 unite to \ary the 
attractions of this region of natural beauty. The view from the head 
of the descent to the Gersoppa Falls is probably one of the choicest 
bits of scenery in the world. The features of the open country arc 
tame in comparison with those of the woodland tracts, but there is 
much that is picturesque in the fertile taJmk of Channagiri, with its 
splendid SOlekcrc tank. 

The main port of the District consists of the western slopes of the 
upper Tungabhadra valley. This river is formed by the union at 
Kodali in the Shimoga taink of the twin streams Tunga and Bhadra, 
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of which the fnriJicr runs for most of its course within this District, 
in a norih-casttriy diifictlon. Front the pobt of confluence the united 
fiver nins north to the fitinUcr. The ishar^vati rbes near Kja^'alcdui^a 
in the south-west, lUid nuns north-west to the frunticr, where it turns 
West and hurls itself down the Gh^ts in the Jog or far-fanied Gt-RsorPA 
Iall.^ a. sheer descent of 8jo feet^ 'llie streams betw een Kodactiidri 
and Kitvaledurg^ flow west or south-west into KanafiU 'J'be west of 
the District, resting upon the Chats, h very mountitinous, the high¬ 
est point being Kodachadr!^ 4,411 feet abov'e the sea. Govaidhanr- 
giri and ChandTaguiti are also conspicuous hills, the latter rising 
to =,7iH feet. A chain of hills runs from Mandagudde un the 'I'unga 
north by Anantapur towinds Sorab, with a ridge west from Atitvadi 
to 'J'a 1 gu|)pa. On the east are two lines of low stony hills stretching 
from the south of Channuigiri to the frontier, one following the course 
of the Tungabhadru northwards, the other crossing the river near 
Holuhonndr and iKissiug near Shikarpur. llie south-west around 
Nagiir and Kavtiledurga is full of Kills. 

The Shimoga schist band is a souihcm continuation tjf that on 
whicli the [own of Dhitrwftr la situated. Crossing tlic 'J'ungabhadra 
neat Ifarihar, it extends iSouthnYarids into KadCir l.iIsLricl. Its western 
boundiir)- is probably continuous from Anantupur to tlic Kudrcniakh. 
West from Anantupur to I'alguppa the country is covered by a great 
spread of luteritc, beneath which gneiss is exposed in deep nullahs. 
In places the laEerite is over loo feet in thickness. It iy quarried in 
square blocks, which form the most common building material, being 
used not only for dwelling-houses but hir bridges and other public 
structures. Broken up, it forms metal for roads. 

Magnificent evergreen forest covers the w'cst, nijiny of the hilLs being 
heavily wooded up to thdr summiu. On all sides trunks with clear 
stems of from So to loo feet to the first brunch meet the eye. The 
more valuable kinds are poon wild jack, 

ebony, se/ae {Sojymiii^ fnta/t 

( P^a/^rta rW/m), the Targe {A'fj>/AfVAy/ffn}f gamboge, and 

a species of cedar. Farther east is a rich bclq in which the more 
important trees are teak, bhick-wood, Ai?/ry« Afarsu^'niiiX 

THuth (Trrmimdm {Qmtniosd)^ (A/rVArfjw Champtud), urstntfpiX 

i^Adina &>rdtf&Hd)^ aAile (pkrntimtiia CAt&iiht\ i^AiAhiia ZrAVAj, 
dindiga {Amgtksus and others, bomb abounds w ith katti, 

apparently the remains of old forests. Many are cultivated with 
piepper-vines, and sometimes coffee. The sogo-pulm {Caryota 
is also grown for the sake of its toddy. From f^landagodde a long 
stretch of wooded country runs north, in which are fgnnd good teak, 
and much second-class litnlxT, with a large quantity of Inga xylacarpa^ 
Used for making diarcual fur the iron mines. 
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The rainfall rapidly diminishes eastwards from the Ghdi region. 
Thus, while the annual fall at Nagar averages about 190 itKhes, 
at 'nnhahalli 114, at Sigar 70, and at Sorab 57, it is only about 35 at 
Shimoga and 25 at Channagiri. For about 25 miles from the Chits 
the south-west roonstwn Ls felt in full force. At Shimoga town, which 
is 40 miles distant, it often produces nothing more than driving clouds, 
with occasional drizzle and a few da)'s of moderately heavy rain. liast 
«>f the Tungabhadra the wind blows with much force, but the clouds 
rarely break. The heaviest rains on this side arc in May and Octol>cr, 
and come in thunderstorms from the eastward. The mean tcm|)crature 
at Shimoga town may be stated os ranging fnmi 55® to 87®. ’1 he sea- 

breeze relieves the heat in the hot season, and is distinctly felt at 
Shimoga. 

The Mauryas are said in inscriptions to have ruled over Kunula, 
which included some parts of this District A Chandra Gupta is 
described as having ruled Nftgarakhanda (the Shikar- History 
|Hir tSluk). Asoka sent a Buddhist missionary to 
BanaviLsi, on the north-west frontier, in the third century K.C. The 
next record is of the SltavShanas, containing a grant by S&takami at 
Malavalli in the Shikirpur taluk, probably of the second century a.i». 
'l*hey were followed by the Kadambas, whose capital was Banavisi, but 
their place of origin was SthinakundOr (TAlagunda in the Shikirpur 
fa/uk\ where the interesting story of their rise is recorded on a pillar. 
'Fheir progenitor, who was a BrJhman, went to the I’alla\a capital 
Klnchi (Con)eeveram) in order to complete his Vedic studies. While 
there, he had a violent ({uarrel with Pallava horsemen, aiwl in order to 
be revenged adopted the life of a Kshattri)^. Perfecting himself in the 
use of arms, he overcame the frontier guards, and established himself 
in the inaccessible forests near Srtporvata (Kumool District), where he 
l>ecame so powerful that he levied tribute from the great Blna and 
other kings. The Pallavas tried to put him down, but he defeated 
them in various ways, till they were compelled to make peace with him, 
and recognize him as king of the Kadamba territory. I hese events 
must be assigned to the second or third century. Among his suc¬ 
cessors, Klkustha gave his daughter in marriage to the Gupu king, 
perha|>s Samudra Gupta, whose expedition to the South in the fourth 
century is recorded on the pillar in the fort at AllaltAbfld. 

While the Kadambas were ruling in the west of the District, the 
Gangas were establldied in the ca.st. The story of their rise is 
recorded in inscriptions at Humcha aixl near Shimoga. In the fourth 
century the Ganga king married the Kadamba king's sister. In the 
fifth century the CTiilukyas from the north had sulxlued the whole of 
Kuntala, and made Vitlpi (Badlmi in Bi)i|>ur District) their capital. 
They profess to have subjected the Kadambas in the sixth century. 
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III the seventh century they septoraLed inio two rjimiEies, of vhoni the 
Weatem Cbfl.luliyB.’i continued to rule from B^d 3 .tiii. Shimrjfta District 
vii-as fortned into ihe Banaviist- ‘twelve thnusiindprovinL’tv with its 
scat of government at Helgitiui (Shikfirfmr But in the eifthih 

Century they were oi-cm>me by the Kiishtr.iktliiu., and did not regain 
supremacy for 200 ycsirs. The Rftshtntkriuts had their capital at Mlnya- 
Icheta t^Mltkhed in the Niidm^s Dominions). They first seined and 
imiirisoned the Gunga king, aj^^winting thfir own vneeroys. to govern 
his territones. But eveiitnaLly they reinitated him and entered into 
alliance with the GwJigas, Intcrmurriagea now took place l>etweeii 
the two faniilies ; and in the tetith cerjtMry, in return for their help 
in deflating the ChoLia^ the Bans vase ' twelre thousand' and other 
pminnces were again added to the Ganga kingdorn by tlse RAshtra- 
kaUs. Meanwhile, in the seventh or eighdi century, a Jain princifiatity 
WHS esiabli-shcd at Fomburchchtia or Honihucha (Humrha) by Jina* 
datLa, a prince of the Ugra family and Solar race from Muttra. His 
line a.s.vuwcd the name of Sintara; and, bringing under their ooniml 
all the csnmiryaa far as Kala$a (KadDr Dtsirici), they descended the 
GhAis to Sisila or fiisukah, and dually established their capital at 
K^rkala {South Kanuni), appointing lieutenants at BArkitr, Rtngldi, 
Mudu-Bidare, and Mulki. The territories thus acquired yielded a 
revenue of y, bkhs of pagodas abfjvc and lakhs below [lie GhAU. 
In cfjurse of time the kings became Lingayat-s and under the name 
of Bhaintrass V^'odeyars continued in [miwct down to ttie fiisict.'iitli 
eenturyv being subordinate in turn to the ChAlukyas, Hoysala.^ iind 
Vijiyanagar, till their territonus were subdued by the Kckdi chiefs. 

in 973 the Rashtraktllas were overthrown, iind the VX'e.'itern 
L'haluky'aji regained their asccndaiKy'. Their i:apit.hl was now taiab- 
lislied at Kalyini. The Bam vase ' twelve thousand' was otic of the 
most imijoriant provinces of their empire. Bill in 1155 the ChAlukyHs 
were supplunted by their minister Bijjala, of the Kalachuri family. 
In hi* reign the lingityat religion, which prcvnils throughout the 
Kannada and I elugu eouiitri^ was foundi’d by Basava, who was 
his minislen and who gave his si-vtcr to the king in marriage. But 
the dyniiLsty lasted for only three generations,, till 11S3. By this lime 
the lEoysalas of JJcumainudni (Halebid in. Massan District) liad sub. 
dued the whole of MyTiore, and Banavase w'as one of their provinces- 
Ihcy jmshed on to the Kistna, and thus came intra collfjion nilh tilt 
Scunas, or VAdava*,, of ]'>ci3giri (Dau 1 atJS.bfld). The latter made sotiic 
head in the thirteentla ccntur)', aini established tbemselvcs in [wris 
of the north of the country. But in the next century, bfth ScunJLS 

* TbfiS nt^Tnciicil !J'Caj|;n,tioaij aliihi^il imruijbly a('U,;bett m tile niimea of aiideiH 
riivisjaci> in JjipaTmlly n;fcr tu Ihcli revenut: eatMciiy vr ty ihe nuDiber nf 
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and Huysidos fell victims to the Musalmln invasions from Delhi. 'I'he 
Vijayan.tgar kingdom then arose, which ultimately ruled over all the 
countries south of the Kistna. Under it, in the sixteenth century, 
were cstablisl>cd the line of the Kcladi, Ikkcri, or BednOr chiefs in 
the west of the District, and of the Basavilpatna or Tarikcrc chiefs 
in the easL The Keladi chiefs were I.ingiyats; and their founder, 
SadAsiva Ra)'a Naik, who took his name from his overlord, first 
received the government of BilrkOr, Mangalore, and Ch.indragutti. 
His successor removed the capital to Ikkeri. .After the Call of Vijaya- 
ivagar, Venkatappa Naik (whom the Portuguese called Venkaprw, 
king of Konara) assumed independence, and in the next reign the 
capital was finally removed to BednQr (now Nagar). Sivappa Naik, 
who came to the throne in 1645, overran all the country- east to 
Shimoga, south to ManjaribUd, and west throughout the whole of 
Kanara. The fugitive king of Vijayanagar, who came to him f«>r 
protection, was established by him at BclOr and Sakkarepatna, and 
he even attempted to besiege ScringapaUm on his behalf. Sivappa 
Naik died in 1660; and his successors held the cf>untry till 1763, 
when Haidar .All captured Bednflr, and brought their poacr to an 
end. Haidar formed the design of making here a new capital for 
himself, and gave it the name of Haidamagar, the present Nagar. 
The BasavSpatna chiefs were driven from their scat by the BijSpur 
invasions, and retired first to Santc-BennQr, and finally to 1 arikere 
(Kadar District). In 1783, in the war between the British and 
.Mysore, troops from Bombay captured BednOr, but it was recovered 
by Tipfl Sultiin. .\fter the fall of Seringaiutam in 1799, a .Marltha 
chief named Dhundia Wagh ravaged Shimoga and the cast, but 
«aj» pursued and slain by a force under Colonel Wellesley (the future 
Duke of Wellington). In 1830 a rebellion broke out in the Nagar 
ctmntry, owing to the Rii)i’s misrule, and tbc Tarikerc chief 
escaped from Mysore to join the insurgents. When the insurrec¬ 
tion had been put down, the Mysore Sute was placed ur^cr a 
British Commission, which continued to govern the c<mntry till the 
rendition in 1881. 

'I'he Shikiqmr taluk is full of antiquities. The SAtakami inscription 
ut .Molavalli, perhaps of the second century, is the oldest, and on the 
same pillar, in the same Prakrit language, is a Kadaniba inscription. 
But the remains at Bclgimi, the former ca|Mtal of this Ranavase 
province, throw all the others into the shade, fhey include rruny 
ruined temples remarkable for their carving, and numerous inscriptions, 
mostly of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The fine Bherundesvara 
pillar is an elegant monolith, 30I feet high and i \ thick, with a double- 
headed eagle of human form, 4 <eet high, at the top, called Ganda- 
blicrunda. .At Bamlanikke, the chief city of Nigarakhanda, arc also 
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riclily carved a|i in rums. Ai liumcha urc th<: rcmsiina of 

i/ihai i]iU5(. Imve been splendid J^un tcnsples, and at Ikkvri is a fijiu 
A[;hDre!iVHr:i temple. The kttcr is Dtavidiand but the others are 
Chalukyon in style. The inscHpuans of the District have becu tnins- 
lated and published. 

The (wpitlation at each Census iu the last thirty years was: [1S71} 
507,356, (i 3 Si) 507, 4 Mf (1S91) 528,996^ and (1901) 

„ , , decline in the first decBde was due to the famine 

Pnaitlatiftfir H. A. #■ I* ^ xji 

of iSj6-&. Uy religion, in 1901 there were 408,4^5 
Hindus, 32,593 MusaJinSns, 9,506 Aninilsis, 3,523 Jains, and 1,967 
Christians. 'Ilie density is 132 persons ]x.^t square mtlc, that for the 
State bein^ <35. Th^ number of towns is 14, and of villages 2,0^7. 
The largest place is SntHonA Tow?,-, the head-quarter!;, with a poijula- 
tion of 6,240 in 1901, reduced ftotn f 1,340 in 1891 owing to plague. 

The following table gives the princi^ial statistics of population in 
1901:— 
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Among castes, Ling^yats preponderate, numbering 119,0001 'Vok- 
kaligos E»r cuUivators number 90,000 ; the oittcaste Holeyos and 
M 5 dig:is, 31,000 and 23,000; Kunthas or shepherds, 24,000; Hedas, 
23,000. The number of Ht^hmans is 36,000. Of Musahnln sects 
the Shaikhs fomi tbree-fourths, being 24,000 so number. Among the 
nomad tribes Lamb^is number 17,000; Iniligos, 4,000; and Koramos, 
3,3oo. liy occupation, 72'5 jjct cent, arc engaged in agnculture and 
posture, 10-9 per cent, in unskilled Labour not agricuUuntl, 7-2 per 
cent- in the preparation and supply of tuatcnal substances, and 
j -3 per cent, in the Stale service. 

Christians nunnber 1,967, of whom 1,897 are native. The Roman 
Catholic and \^'eslcyan Nlissbns arc located at Shimpga town, and 
visit various oul-statJons.. 

Thu general subitratum of btcHte in the western wheruvo' 
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it approarhcs tlie surface, checks vc^cUiliorL Thu soil in the rice 
vulkys,. characteristic of the Malniid, is loose and sandy, while Uiat 
of garden kinds is stiff and clayey. The richest soil 
is in the north-cost* fmm the .Sillcltere nortli'ft'ard.'i, 

The bhek soil ijrevails here, and also around Nya.mti and Itelgt^Ui 
in the Honnilli 

'rhe following table gives statistics of cqltivatron ftw 1903- 4 
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47i 



■J 

4 

Nn|p,r * 

S3S 

f4 

5* 


34 

Total 

iipSoi 

g6l 

416 

J49 

493 


Rice is the principal cto^j. Areca nut is extensively grown in the 
Magar, Sigar, and Tlrthnhalli /J/ttAs, that of the fiTSl-named tract 
being considered superior to any in the State- Sugar-cane is largely 
raised in ShlltHtpur, Hoiinali chiefly produces differeri hinds of 'dry' 
grains, as wel! as cotton. Pcp|ier grows wild in the fotests of Nagai 
and Sorab, while cardaoKHns arc produced in the juuglca about 
Agumbi, though they are not so good as thtise raised in areca gardens. 
All Itinds of ^ wet' cultivation art carried on from the SuJtlcere tank. 
The area occupied by rice in 1903-4 was 3 S3 square miles | by nigr, 
141 j gram, 73 ; other food-grains, 394 i garden produce, 16 ; oilseeds, 
2j; sugar-cane, 14. 

During the twelve years ending 1904 a *tim of Rs. 9,000 was 
adinnced for land inipiovenienl, In addition to Ri t4rloo for iiri' 
gation wells, and Rs. j.ooo for field embankments. 

'I'he area irrigated from channels is 7 square miles, from tanks and 
wells J^a, and from other sources 187 square miles* The number 
□f tanks is 8,358, of which 583 arc classed as 'major,* 

The State forests cover an area of 343 square miles, 'reserved' lands 
J53, and plantations 4* Teak, other lin^btr, bomboii^ and saixUd- 
wood arc the chief source^i of forest income. Tlie recci|jt 5 in 1903-4 
amounted to 4'6 lakhs. 

Iron Is cstractcd in some parts- On the summit of the Ghits stonu 
arc freqitently found possessing magnetic properties, as at Kodachadri. 
l-aicrtle is abundant in the west, and extensively quarried for building 
IiuniosK!* Gold is widely diffused, and a bruad auriferous tract extends 
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north with a winding course. The greater part of the taluk in the 
west and south is covered with hills and forests, abounding in tigers, 
leopards, bears, and other wild animals. Cultivation is almost con¬ 
fined to the level \’alleys of the rivers, but the beds of these are too 
deep to be used for irrigation. On the other hand, timber Ls floated 
down, especially in the Tunga. The soils on either Ixink of the 
Tungabhadra to the north are very rich, and the climate is renuuk- 
ably favourable to ' dry * cultivation. Kdgi is the staple crop on red 
soil, but the black soils produce jWa, cotton, and oilseeds. The rice 
lands arc poor. A little sugar-cane is grown, besides areca-nut, l>etd* 
leaf, and plantains. 

Shimoga Town.—Fiead-quarters of the District and td/uk of the 
same name, Mysore State, situated in 13” 56' N. and 75® 35' E., on 
the Tunga river, and terminus of the Birar-Shimoga railway line. 
Population fell to 6,240 in 1901 from 11,340 in 1891, chiefly owing 
to plague. In early times Mandali, a suburb to the south, was an 
important place under the Gangas. At a later period Shimoga was 
ruled by the Chftlukyas and the Hoysalas, after which it came under 
Vija)anagar. From the sixteenth century it was held by the Keladi 
or BednOr kings, until BcdnQr was taken by Haidar All in (763. 
The Marilthds under ParasurAm Bhao, in a battle near Shimoga in 
1798, forced Tipfl Sultin’s army under the Bcnki Naw&b to retire 
on BednQr, and besieged Shimoga, which had to capitulate, and was 
plundered and burnt. After the fall of TipQ in 1799 it was again 
pillaged by Dhundia Wagh, and left a heap of ruins. The present 
town has mostly sprung up during the last half of the nineteenth 
century, the Tunga being here crossed by a fine bridge. It is a prin¬ 
cipal station of the Roman Catholic and Wesleyan Missions. The 
municipality dates from 1870. The receipts otkI expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,600 and Rs. i6,ooa In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 17,000 and Rs. 34,600. 

Shin&ki.—A group of small republics in the \’alley of the Indu^ 
lying west of Kashmir and south of Gilgit. The territory extends from 
the junction of the Astor river with the Indus to Sco on the right bank 
and Jalkot on the left bank of the latter river. Within this area the 
people are grouped in communities inhabiting one or more nullahs, 
each community forming a separate republic. Starting from the junc¬ 
tion at RJlmghilt these arc, in order: on the right bank, Gor, Kincrgah, 
and Hodar; and on the left bank, Bunar, lliak, Butogah, Giche, and 
Thor. They constitute the area known as the ChiUis subdivision of 
the Gilgit Agency, while Childs proper includes Kincrgah, Butogah, 
and Giche. Lower down the ri\'cr are Darel, Tangir, Khilli, and Seo 
on the right bank, and Harban, Sazin, and Jalkot on the left iMnk. 

After tlnr conquest of Childs by Kashmir in 1851, the MahdrJji 
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imfioscd a tribute in gold-dust, and arranged for the administration 
of the country as |)art of the Gilgit district. A Hritish Agency was 
re-established at GHgit in 1889, which included, among other terri¬ 
tory, the Chilis subdivision described above except Thor. In 1892 
a British mission to Gor was attacked by the Chillsis, which led to 
the occupation of their country and the appointment of a Political 
officer at Chilis. 'Phe right of the Kashmir DarbiU to construct 
mads and station a limited number of troops in the territoiy was 
secured, but the autonomy of the Chillsis was guaranteed. Under 
the revised arrangements made in 1897 the republics pay small fixed 
sums to the Mahiriji, and in 1899 Thor was incorporated in CTiilis. 
Darel has rendered a tribute of gold-dust to Kashmir since 1866, 
when the Mahirij&'s troo|» raided the country-. The tribute is now 
paid through the Puniil governor. Tangir pays a small tribute to the 
governor of Yisln. The remaining communities have no political 
relations with either Kashmir or British India, except Jalkot, which 
from its position dominates Thor and the head of the K&gfln i-allcy 
in the North-West Frontier Province. 

Shlpki Pass.—A pass in Tibet at the eastern extremity of the 
Hindustiln-Tibct road, situated in 31* 49^ N* 7 ^ 44 ^ Strictly 
speaking, Shipki is a large Tartar village, 10,000 feet above the sea, 
in *ribet, which is reached from the Kaniwir \alley, Bajshahr State, 
Punjab, by two routes, one leading through the gorge by which the 
Sutlej enters India, the other over the Kang-wa I^ or pass, 15,000 feet 
in height 

Shlrftnl Country.—A tract on the western border of Dera Ismail 
Khin District, North-West Fnaitier Province, lying between 31® 30' 
and 32® N. and 69® 45' and 70® 20' F.. It is bordered on the north 
by >Va2lristan, on the west by Baluchistin, and on the south by the 
Usterina Afghans. The Sulaimin range, running from north to south, 
divides the country into two {xirts, I.argha or ‘lowland,’and Borgha (w 
‘highland.’ The former had a population of 12,371 in 1901, and is 
under the political control of the North-West Frontier Province; the 
latter is under that of Baluchistin. Tlie Largha Shirini country is 
administered by an Extra .Assistant Commissioner with head-quarters 
at Dnuinda, acting under the general supervbion of the Deputy- 
Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khin. The country is poor, the 
lowlanders being dependent on agriculture, while the Bar Shiiinis 
lead a pastoral life on the higher slopes of the Takht-i Sulaimin, to 
which the flocks and herds of both sections arc sent in sumiw. 
The higher hilU arc covered with forests of the (kilgoM (Finns 
gefxtrdiama\ in which each section of the tribe has a recognbed share, 
and the profits from the sale of the fruit form a considerable item in 
their income. 'I*he Shirinis are Afghans, and intensely democratic, 
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though each section has a nominal chief or Hcka, Tribal ('ohe&ion is 
weak. Before annexation tl>e Shirftnis had l>ecn the terror of the 
frontier, carrying off cattle and men and womens whom they held to 
ransom. They sacked Draband, which was held by a small Sikh 
garri.son, and by 1848 had laid waste the border for miles. In 1853 
a British expedition sent against the tribe secured their submission, 
but in 1890 a force had to be sent to coerce the Khiddarzoi clan. 

In 1899 an agreement wa.s concluded with the tribe, whereby they 
agreed to (uy Rs. 3,000 as revenue, and the British uixiertook the 
internal admini.stration of the country. 'Phis was carried on .success¬ 
fully until 1903, when the Extra-Assistant Commissioner was murdered 
by a jamadir in the ShirSni levies. The murderer was joined by 
thirty or forty malcontents, mostly fn>m the Khiddarzai section of the 
Oba Khel, and for M>me months e\aded a military force in the higher 
ranges of the I'okht-i-SulaimAn. He finally made g<xxl his escape to 
.\fghdnlstin with his gang, whence they come raiding from time to 
time. 

Shirhatti. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same name 
in the Slngli State, Bombay, situated in 15** 14' N. and 75^ 39' E., 
12 miles south-east of Gadag on the Southern Mahratta Railway. 
Population (1901), 4,393.* administered os a municipality 

with an income of Rs. 1,200, and contains a dispensary. 'Fhe three 
most important places of interest are the fort, .Aviingv’a’s math^ and 
Fakirswimi’s math. The fort, according to one account, was built by 
KhangavTida Desai, and according to another by Ankushkhan of 
I.ak.shmeshwar. .\t .Shirhatti a fair in honour of FakirswSmi is held 
in .April-.May, attended by about 30,000 peo{>le. 

Shirol. — Head-quarters of the sut>dimion of the same name in 
the Kolhiipur State, Bombay, situated in 16® 44' X. and 74® 38' E., 
aliout 4 miles north of the meeting of the Pinrhganga and Kistna, 
and about 6 miles from Shirol Road station on the Kolliflpur State 
Railway. Population (1901), 7,^4. Shirol is administered as a 
municipality, with an income of Rs. 3,000. It contains two large 
temples, two mosques, and a tower. Shirol is sometimes called 
Ghumat Shirol or * Shirol-with-thc-dome,'because it used to contain 
the large domed tomb of a Bijftpur officer named NOr Kh2n, which 
Parasurflm Bhau Patvardhan is said to have destroyed in 1779. I’he 
town is guarded by a ditch and a wall and is strengthened by an inner 
citadel. During the wars between KolhApur arxl the Patvardhans in 
the latter |Kirt of the eighteenth (rentury Shirol changed hands several 
times. In 1780 it wa.s finally taken by SivajI III, and has since 
remained under KolhSpur. At a suburb known as Xarsoba Vidi a 
large lair, attended by 10,000 people, is held twice a year in honour 
of I lattAtraya. 
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Shirpur Taluka. — of Wtst Khilndesh nintrirt, Bombay, 

lying liclween ai® 11' and ai* 38' N. and 74® 42' and 75® 17' E., with 
an area of 651 square miles. It contaias one town, Shikpur (popu¬ 
lation, 9,oa3X the head-quarters; and 99 villages, 'fhe population 
in 1901 wiis 50,177, compared with 56,01a in 1891. The density, 
77 persons jier square mile, is only about half the average for the 
histrirt. 'ITic demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1-9 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. i a,ooo. A broken range of the Satpuris, running 
from ca.si to west, dmdes Shir|)ur into two parts, each with distinct 
natural features. ITie northern part mmprises a wild and hilly 
country, s|>ar5cly peopled by Bhlls. Fhe southern is an unbroken 
plain, with no trees except near village sites. The popubtion is dense 
near the banks of the Tfipti, hut becomes scanty as the hills are 
ai)proached. Although the ta/uia has three rivers that flow throughout 
the year—the Tipti, and its tributaries the .\nar and the Arunavatl— 
and numerous other streams fn>m the SktpurAs, the supply of .surface 
water is on the whole scanty. The prevailing black soil is a rich loam 
resting on a yellowish subsoil. The annual rainfall averages nc*arly 
24 inches. 

Shirpur Town.—Head-quarters of the ta/uMa of the same name in 
West KhJlndesh District, Bombay,situated in 2i®2i'N. and 74® 53' E., 
(Ht the Bomhay-Agra rood, 33 miles iiorth of DhQli^ Popubtion 
(1901X 9.023. Shirpur suffered severely fnim floods in 1875, when 
water stood in pbces 6 feet deep, destro)ing property to the value of 
k.s. 32,000. It has been a municipality since 1870, with on average 
income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 9,700. In 1903-4 the 
income was R-s. 9,800. The t<»wn contains four ctrtton-ginning and 
pres.sing factories, a .Subordinate Judge’s court, a disi^iwar)*, and five 
schtjols, with 552 pupils, of which one, with 20 pupils, is for girls. 

Shivaganga.— foAsl/, esute, and town in Madura 
District, Madras. Sivaganoa. 

Shivarftjpur.— TaAa/ of Ownporc District, United Provinces 
conterminous with the ^r^afia of the same name, lying al<ing the 
Canges between 26® 31' and 26® 46' N. and 79® 55'and 80® 12' F.., 
with an area of 276 square miles. Population increased very slightly 

fnmi 147,823 in 1891 to 147,9*o in 1901. There are 311 \illagcs hut 

no town. The demand for bnd revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,75.000, 
and for cesses Rs. 44,000. The density of i>oj)ubtion, 536 petMias |x:r 
square mile, is aUivc the District avenge. Along tlw Ganges lies 

a high ridge of hard barren or sandy soil. A snull river, called tlir 

Non, drains a fertile tract south of this area, and the rest of the /aAsI/ 
is composed of rich loam through which the Pintlfl flows. In the west 
extensive swamps and clay bnd are found, where ri« U grown. In 
•903"4 uiMler cultivatirm was 145 wiuare miles, of which 80 
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were irngatcd. The Cawnp<»re branch of the I^ower Ganges Caail 
supplies more than two-thirds of the irrigated area. 

ShivbAra. - Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

ShivgangA. -Vailley in the Salt R.Tnge, Jheium District, Punjab^ 
situated in 32® 43' N. and 72* 53' E., 3 miles north-east of Molot. In 
it stands a small temple in the later Kashmir style; and near Wanda, 
a hamlet on the adjacent spur, a Buddhist sculpture was found by the 
villagers some years ago and set up by Hindus in a small temple at 
Shivgangt. Having recently liecn broken and thus rendered useless 
for purposes of worship, the Hindus allow'ed its fragments to be sent to 
the Lahore Museum, where it wras restored. The relief originally con¬ 
tained eighteen or nineteen figures, the central one, a Bodhisatt\a, 
carved in a somewhat late stxige of Gandklra art. 

Shivner.—Hill fort of the town of Juhnar, in the Junnar ialuka of 
Poona District, Bombay, situated in 19® 12' N. and 73® 52' E., not far 
from Harischondragarh, and about 56 miles north of P(K)na city. Tlic 
hill of Shi>’ner rises over 1,000 feet, and stretches about a mile across 
the plain. It is triangular in shape, narrowing from a southern base of 
about 800 yards to a point of rock in the north. Near the south, the 
lower slopes of its eastern face are crossed by a belt of rock 40 or 
50 feet high. The south-west of the hill is broken, and about half-wuiy 
up is strengthened hy outworks and bastioned walls. During the first 
and second and probably the third centuries after Christ, the hill 
seenas to have bem a great Buddhist centre. About 50 cells and 
chapeb remain. They are found on three sides of the hill, but most 
of them arc cut in its eastern face. Shivner was granted in 1599 to 
Sitaji s grandfather, MiUojI Bhonsla; and here in 1627 Si>'ajl was bom. 
It was often taken and retaken ; and once, in 1670, the forces of SivajI 
himself were beaten back by its Mughal garrison. Besides its fiiT 
gates and solid fortifications, it is celebrated for its deep springs. They 
rise in pillared tanks of great depth, supposed to be coeval with the 
series of Buddhist caves which pierce the lower portion of the scarp. 
The fort commands the rood leading to the Ninaghit and Milscjghit, 
formerly the chief line of communication betwreen this jiart of the 
Deccan and the coast. 

[For further information respecting Shivner fort and caves, sec the 
Gauttetr oj tht Bombay Pnsidemy, voL xviii, part iii, pp. 153-^3* 
184-201 (Bombay, 1885).] 

ShJyAli TAluk.—-North-eastern taJuk of Tanjore District, Madras, 
lying between u®8'and it® 25'N. and 79® 39'and 79® 52'F.., with 
an area of 171 square miles. Its boundaries are the Coleroon, the 
sc^ and the Milyavaram taluk. It contains one town, Shivali (popu* 
lotion, 9,722), the head quarters; and 96 villa g e- The population fell 
from 119,803 in 1891 to 116,563 in 1901, and includes unusually fe*f 
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Mulmi9imiid;iiis or Chribtiuis. Tht: demand fur larid revtiniie and 
Cttiscs in 1903.-4 amounted 10 Rs-, 4,06^000. Being situated in tlie 
delta of the Cauvery river, ShiyAli contains much more 'wet ’ land than 
‘dry*; ljut this is generally not of the best kindj Ijecause the irrigiition 
cluinndii have detiosiied most of their fertiliring silt before they reach 
land which extends so far towards the sco. The Coleroon channels 
from the Ijower Anient give a lictter deposit, and some of these run 
through the Its ixisition on the ecjasi results in its receiving 

the large minfull of 54 inches, and iigricuUuirally it is prosperous 
on the wholc^ though nearly ao per cent, of the cultivable area is 
unoccupied. 

Sillyaii Town (5rrs'j//),—Head-quanera of the M/aA of the same 
name in Tanjore Pistrict, Madra-s, situated in i r® 14^ X.and J9* 44' E., 
with a station oti the main line of the South Indian Rail way ► I’opula' 
tion (190J), ^721. It was the birthplace of the famous 'I’amit ^>oct 
and saint, Tirugnftua Sambandha, who lived in the first hjdf of the 
seventh centur)-. In the Siva leniple there is a shnne dedicated to 
this saint, with a Chola inscription recording a gift. There are two 
high schools, one maintained by the laupzig Iv^angelical Lutheran 
Mission and the other by n native gentleman. Shiyali is noted fm 
mats made of a kind of Qpents. Cotton cloths are aku woven of nn 
inferior kind. 

Sholapur Agency*—A Political Charge, cijnsisting of a single State 
lying south^it of ShoUpur District, Bombay. Akai-kot. 

Shol^pui- District. — District in the Central Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, lying bclw'ecn 17“ 8^ and iS“ 33' X. and 74* 37 
acid 76* j 6" with an area of 4+541 Mfuare miles. Except the Mrsi 
fti/uJm, which is surrounded by the Xiidkm’s territory, Shokpur is 
bounded on the north by Ahmdnagar District; on the ea-it by the 
Ki/ilm'ii Dominions iund the State of Akalkot; on the south by Biji- 
jiur District and the Stales of Jaili and Mirftj; and on the west by' 
Aundh State, Satlm District, Phajtan Slate, and Poona and Ahnvidnagar 
Dislncis. On the west, in some places Mimj villages me included, 
and isolated Sbola]iur villages lit beyond the District limits. 

Excqjt north of west uf Mldlia* and south west of 

and of KamiUlft* where there is a good doil of hilly ground, the 1 Jislrict 
h generally flat or undulating* Moat of the surk^ 
rolU in long low uplands sc^iarated by hollows, with Mpecti. 
an ixcttsioTuiI level. The shallow soil of the uplands 
is suited for pastitnCi ond the deep soil of the lowlands under care¬ 
ful tillisge yields the richest croja- The uplands are gently rounded 
swellings of trap, overgrown with yellow stunted sprar-graJis. 1 he 
District is somewhat bare of vtigctation, and presents in many parts 
a bteak, treeless appearance* The diief rivets are the Bmw.v and its 
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iributariej Iht MAn. the \ird, and the Sina, all fluwln^^ touiird^ the 
suuth-east, with Ihu txtMiptbn of the Mnti:, w'hich runs lu^rtli emt for 
50 miles within the limtis tjf the District. Besides thes*^ there are 
sevemi ntinur strcmiti Of the priiKi|>al reservoirs, EkitLk and Siddh- 
eswar are near SholiipUf dly, one is at Ashli, one is at Kore^jaon, 
and one at I’andharpiit, and there Jire also watcr-sypj>l>' works ,it Hirsl 
,ind Karniila, The EkrUk lake is one of the largest anilicljil piw.’Cs of 
water in the I'residcncj'. 

jVh in mOM of the Deccan, the gcjological fornjation is trap, covered 
in most places with w shallow layer of very light soil, and in pans 
with a gofKi depth of rich losini suited for cotton. 

The flora of Iflholflpur is of the purely J>eecan type. /Jahi/, mango, 
wiw, and are the only timber trees found. Among dowering 

plants the most 00ns tnon are CVi//Vrr«, Caftf\ Woodfardujy 

Fifotit Ei AimrJir, Cehstii, iiiid seversd species of . 4 fatia. 

The District is too well tilled to Ecave much cover for wild Ijcasis. 
The juckal, grey fox, antelope, aitd hare are, howeverj conimoni '1 Eic 
commonest game-birds are s {^ln/Ant/widts black and grey 

liartridges, quail, and snipe. Uu^itard are scarce. 'ITie rriant/ is noted 
among river fish. 

The climate, except from March to Muy, is fiealthyaitd agrceaiblCn In 
the hot season, March to June, the mean tcmpciatUTe is very hot 
and o|>pres3ive in the day-time, hut ooed at night; it fulls to 53* in 
November and rises to toS* in May: annual mean Bo®, iJuring tlie 
cold season, frrjm November to Imbruary, theweatheriivith keen tsisterly 
and north-easterly winds is clear and brucing. The miny season 
pletisant; the sky ts njore or les,s overcast, and the r.un falls in heavy 
show'ers, alternating with Intervals of suH-^hinc. 'I'hc annual rainfall 
averages jfi inches, being on the wholt; scanty and uncertain, liirsi, 
owing to the proximity of the BiilSghAt liEllis, is comparuiively well ol? 
with an average fall of jB inches, while Midh.i and Katio^la receive a6 
and jy inches res|>eclively, but s<j unevenly distributed tltai only one 
out of every four seasons can be adjudged really satisfLLciory'r MaUiiU-^ 
ba:$ the lowest avorfige, namely 3 3 inches. 

Sholapur is one of the Districts which formed the early home q{ tlie 
Marath.’Ls, and is still a great centre of the MariUhll iK>pulation. In tlu; 

early centuries of the Christian em (90 n.c.-jt.o. ijo) 
it jirobably formed part of the territories of the Sata* 
vAhana or Andhra dynasty, w hose capital was Palihan on tEie Godivari, 
about 150 miles north-west of ShoUpur city. During the nine hundred 
years previous to the overthrow of the Deogiri Yadavas by the Muliani"^ 
madaiis in the beginning of tlic fourtt-enth century, Sholipur, like the 
neigh homing DEsiricta of Hijfl pijr, .Alimuth'iagiu', and Poona, was I'tcld 
by the tsarly Chllukyas from; 550 tu 750, by the RAshtrakutas to 97j, by 
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the revived t>r Western ChAlukyas to 1 156, and by the Deogiri \ Adavas 
till the Muhamnuidan conquest the Deccan. 

The first Muhammadan invasion of the Deccan took place in 13941 
but the |>owcrof the Deogiri V’ftdavas was not crualied till 1318. Irom 
1318 MahArftshtru l)cgan to be ruled by governors appointed from Delhi 
and stationed at Deogiri, which name was changed in 1338 by Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlak to l>aulat5bSd. the ‘abode of wealth.* In 134^ there 
was widespread disorder, and Delhi officers plundered iind wasted 
the country. These cruelties letl to the revolt of the Dcccan nobles 
urnler the leadership of a soldier named Hasan GangO. The nobles 
were successful, and freed the Dtwm from dependence on Northern 
India. Hasan founded a dyna-sty, which he called Bahmani after the 
Persian from whom he claimed descent, and which held sway o\-er the 
I>cccan for nearly a hundred aivd fifty years. In 1489 \ liisuf Adil Shih, 
governor of Bijilpur, assumed independence, and overran all the countr)- 
north of BijApur as for as the Bhima. For nearly two hundred years 
SholApur belonged either to the BijApur or to the Ahmadnagar Sultins, 
os the one or the other succeeded in retaining it. In 1668, by the 
treaty concluded between .\urangicb and .Ml .^dil Shih of Bijipur, 
the fort of Sholftpur and territory yielding Rs. 6,30,000 of revenue was 
ceded to the MughaU as the price of iicace. The general decay of the 
Muglial empire from 1700 to 1750 opened the way for Ma^hA supre¬ 
macy. In 1795 the Marithis wrested from the Nizim his Sholipur 
possessions. 'Hte greater fiart of the District formed a portion of the 
Peshwi’s dominions. On the overthrow of the Peshwi 430 villages 
imsscd to the British, the decisive actions being the battles of Pan- 
dkinmr and .\shu (1817-8) and the siege of Sholipur (1818). To 
the territory- taken from the MariUiis, 333 village ceded by the Xi/im 
were added in 1833, and 488 more villages which lapsed in 184800 
the death of the Riji of Sitira brought the District to its present 
dimensions. It has been a Collectoratc since 1838. 

'Praces of Yldava rule are to be found in the I lemidjanU temples 
at Bivi, Mohol, M.slsir.vs, Nite|>uia, Velipur, Panmiarpur, Ihilunj, 
Kandalgaon, Kasegaon, and Mirde. There is a fine old well dating 
from this i»criod at M.irde. .Musalmin architecture is rejin^ntcd 
by the tomb of one of the daughters of Aurangzeb at the village of 
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'ITiere are 7 t<iwns and 713 \nlla^ in the District. Phe |k)|>uU- 

lion b approximately the same as it was in 1873. .\l die last our 

enumerations it has been; (1873) 730,303, (iMi) population. 
583,411,(1891) 750,689, and (1901) 730,977. 'Phe 
decrease of 19 per cent, in 1881 was due to morulity or emigration 
in the famine i>f 1876-8; and the poimlation decreased by 4 per cent, 
during the last decade owing to tlie famine years of 1896-1901. 
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Tart of this decrease luis been ii^adt fiO€>d by imnii^Tution since ibe 
famine. 'Fhe disEiibution by according to the Census of 1501, 

was ;— 
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' TK: Agrhriildial idfpju-tittcBt'i rrttttii* jtlw llwr (otU m+, 547 "ttuje mUw iml ibe 
lat^ mmlitc' nf -fiN. 

The chief towns' are SnoiJipuWt PAKOitAkfUk, Baksj, and Kam- 
mala. The predominant language is Marltbt, which is sjioten by 
8i per cenL of the fioputation. Kinarcse is spoken in the south mf 
the District on the Bijapur border. Of the total population,. 91 per 
cent, are Hindus and .S per cent. MusalmSns. 

Among Hindus, Brahmans number 29,000, 'fhe most impfjrtant and 
die oldest settlers of this caste are Deshasths (34,000). The ^'aishya 
Virus arc the last remnant of the Hindu traders of the District, who 
are now mainly Lingayats (51,000) and are known as [Jng/iyat V'ftuii.'f. 
MarAthAs (210,000) ore the strongest caste numerically and are mostly 
agriculturists. Mails or gardeners (34,000), found throughout the Dis- 
triet, have two divisions, Khirsagur aitd Haul, Craftsmen include Sali^r 
Koshils, Des’Jne and other weavers (33,000), and Chaniflrs or shoe¬ 
makers (i6,ooo). Dhangars or shepherds (74,000) have three divisions, 
Hargis, Haigars, and Kutigars, which neither marry nor cat together. 
Kulfs (ia,t>oo) arc divided into Marathi Rolfs [iiid Panhhari Kij'lt&t 
Mahln^ (6^,ooo) and Mangs (38,000) arc the watchmen and scavcngL'c^ 
of the old tillage community. There are 57,000 Muhammadan converts 
from Hinduism, who describe themselves aa Shaikhs. The population 
is supported mainly by agriculture (60 per cent.), industries and coitii' 
fneree supporting rg per cent, and one per cent, rcsirectively. 

In 19*1, 1,555 ChristioKVj were cnunrierated, most of whom arc 

con verts of the American MarUtha Mission, which commenced work in 
the District in 1863, There are churches at SholApur, Dhotre, V'iJiat, 
and a few other places. The Americati Prolestajiit Cor>grcgational 
Mmton is at work in Kamtila, and an mtcr-denomirtatlonal village 
mksiun has a bmnch at Pandharpur. 
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The soil of Sholipur is of ihr« kinds : black, roariie grcj', or reddish. 
Except in the tafuka, where black soil is she role Jind coarriC grey 
i£ rare, mosi of the Histrict is either grey or red. TIve 
black soil is chicly confined to the banks of the rit'ers 
and large streanrs. On garden land manure is nlways used, and also on 
‘dry-crop* land when amiable. 'ITie usual mode of manuring a field 
is by tumirrg into it a flock of sheep and griat% for who^e services 
their owner Is paid according to the leng;th of their stay. Scarcity of 
intuiutrc is the main reason wbyso little land is watered, compared Viilb 
tlie area comtnanded by the Ekrilk lake and other water-works. An 
indusirious farmer ploughs his land several times fjcfore he stws it, and 
weeds it several tinrea while I he crop is growing. An irregylar rotation 
of Crops is oljserved, and about a fifth or sixth part of the holding Is 
often left fallow. .Vs a rule, the poorer landholdtts neither weed nor 
manure their land. They run a light plough over it, sow the seed 
broadcast, and Icuve it to itself They expect to gel from it at best 
rnenely a luire food^tupply for the year; and while the crop is ri^^eriing, 
they supplement (heir field profits by the wages of labour. Much of the 
best land is in the hands of money-lender!*, wbo have either bought it 
or Eakeii it on niortguge. The tendency seems to be for the petty land 
holders to diminish, and the land to fall into the hands of men of 
capital who employ the old holders aa their tenants or labourer^ It 
may be accepted that only about io per cent, of the agricultural classes 
arc free from debt, and lluii lire remaining per cenl. are involved, 
and require advances from time to time. I’he Dekkhati Agriculturists 
Relief Act, by (irotccting their property from attachment fljvd sale for 
debt, has rendered this necessity less urgent. 

'Fhe I>jstHct is almost entirely ryotteiin\ only about 7 |W c^t. I<ing 
held as ham or land. The chief statistics of cultivation in 1^3-4 
are shown below, in square miles 
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tile staple food grain of the I>isirici is late >rrJe (1,511 square 
miles). In MaLsirss and .‘kingola imjra (52T square miles) is equally 
Imporunt. Wheat (Sa square miles) is chiefly an irrigated crop, and 
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is of inferior quality. Of pulses, tur (155 square miles) and gram 
(104) are important; math and kulith occupy 64 and 37 square miles 
respectively. Oilseeds (293 square miles) are grown in rows among the 
jotter. Of other crops, chillies (9 square miles), cotton (72 square 
miles), and rnx-hemp (45 square miles) are the most important, llrerc 
has been a gradual tendency of late years to discard old forms of field- 
implements in favour of more modem appliances ; aixl especially is this 
the case with iron sugar-cane presses and iron ploughs. The latter were 
exhibited in Bombay in 1904, and have been ordered by several culti¬ 
vators. Iron lifts for wells have also taken the place of leathern bags 
in many places. The opening of cotton-mills in Sholipur dty has led 
the people to pay more attention to seed-selection and staple; ahile 
the better kinds of manure are now largely employed for sugar-cane 
cultivation. 

During the ten years ending 1904, 18-3 lakhs was advanced to 
agriculturists under the laind Improvement and /VgriculturUts' Ixtans 
Acts. Of this sum 5 lakhs was advanced in 1896-7, and 9 lakhs 
during the three years ending 1902-2. 

'Fhc chief breeds of cattle are the khilan, raised by I >hangant; the 
d(si, bred by Iximilnis, and breeds from MAlwii, Gujarflt, and GokAk 
in Bclgaum. The khildri breed is the Iicst, and the dtsi is the 
commonest. Buflaloes are classed as gaulis or * milkmen’si,' *^nd dtti 
or ‘local.* The famine of 1876 and the AfghSn War of 1879 combined 
to deprive Sholipur of its reputation as a pony-breeding District 'Hie 
Ciril Veterinary department, however, maintains 3 jxmy stallions at 
ShoUpur, Sar^ola, and Karmilla. The dry plains of the southern 
tdlukas are specially suited for rearing sheep and goats, lire I thongars 
breed flocks of sheep, and the poorer classes keep goats. Ihmkcys 
are bretl by Beldirs or quarr)'men, and pigs are reared by Vaddars or 
earth-workers. 

The chief irrigation works in ShoUpur District arc the Koregaon, 
Ashti, ^krUk, and Mhas>'dd lakes. 'Fhc first named is a pre-British 
work improved, oikI the three last are new works. Large projects 
have been undertaken at Patri, Budhihal, Bhimburdo, Wadshivne, 
Hotgi, and Mangi. The total area under irrigation from various 
sources in 1903-4 was 127 square miles. Government works supplied 
12 sriuure miles, pri\*ate canals one square mile, wells 111 square 
milci, tanks one square mile, and other sources 2 square miles. 
Kor^aon lake, 13 miles north-east of Bflrsi, is formed by throwing 
two earthen dams across two separate valleys. The lake has now 
a capacity of 81,000,000 cubic feet and supplies 282 acres of land, 
tlie estimated irrigable area being nearly 2 Mjuare miles. The Ashti 
lake lies in the Madha td/nka, 13 miles noith-east of Pandharpur. 
The lake when full holds 1,419,000,000 cubic feel of water. It is 
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estimated to irrigate 19 square miles, and actually supplies about 
2 square miles. The Ekrflk lake, the largest artificial lake in the 
Bombay Presidency, lies 5 miles north-cast of ShoUpur city. l*he 
lake is 60 feet deep when full, and holds 3,310,000,000 cubic feet of 
water. It su|>plies 4 and commands 26 square miles. The Mhas\-ftd 
Unk in Sitlra District, recently constructed by throwing a dam across 
the Man river, supplies 7 square miles of land with water, and could 
irrigate 38 square miles. ’Fhe capital outlay on these tanks has been 
(1903-4): Mhasvid 21 lakhs, EkrUk 13, Koregaon and Ashti 
8 lakhs. There are 24,629 wells in the District, with an average 
depth of 15 to 40 feel, of which 20,865 arc used for irrigation. 

The dry, shallow soil of the uplands of SholApur is ill-suited for 
trees. The District now possesses 219 square miles of * reserved' land 
under the Forest department. The fodder reserves Forests, 
and pasture land in charge of the Revenue depart¬ 
ment amount to 58 square miles. There are no ‘ pirjlccted ’ forests. 
The forest area is much scattered. It may be roughly divided into 
two tracts: on the hills between Bilrsi and the Nizilm’s territories in 
the extreme north-east, and on the hills to the south of Millsiras and 
Sdngola in the extreme south-west. Before December, 1871, when 
forest conservancy was introduced, Sholdpur was extremely bore of 
trees and brushwood. In the whole of the forest area, no timber- 
cutting rights arc admitted to exist. The forest lands arc of two 
classes: scrub forest and hnbul meadows. I’he scrub forest is found 
on the hills, and babiti meadows occur all over the District. 

Forest receipts are comparatively small, being only Rs. 18,000 in 
1903-4. About nineteen-twentieths of the Reserves arc yearly leased 
for grazing; the remainder are leased yearly for grass<utting, and in 
these tree plantations are formed. The timlier of the babul and the 
Him are used for fuel, and also for making beams, posts, doors, carts, 
ploughs, and other implements. The bark of the babul and of the 
tannui (Cassia auriculatd) is used for tanning, and the pods as well 
os the flowers of the palas (Butca froudosa') for dyeing. The bark of 
the afta is made into ropes. The forests are in charge of an Extra- 
Assistant Conservator. 

Except trap or basalt used as building stone and for road-metal, 
and ncidular limestone used in cement, ShoUpur has no mineral 
products. 

'ITie chief industries arc spinning, weaving, and dyeing. Silks and 
the finer sorts of cotton cloth, such as dhotts and women s saris, 
prepared in Sholftpur, bear a good name. Blankets 
are also woven in large numbers. Besides hand- e^^nmiunications. 
loom w'caving, 3 cotton-mills, with 144,520 spindles 
and 528 looms, have been established, which give employment to 
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5,239 hiuxis and turn out 14,000,000 pounds of yarn and 2,000,000 
IKHinds of cloth. The mill of the SholUpur Spinning and Wearing 
Company began working at SholSpur city in 1877 with a nominal 
capital of 8 lakhs. In addition to the cotton mill-s there arc 2 ginning 
factories, employing about 174 operatives. Oil-presses of the native 
type arc worked by Tells in many places, and saltpetre is manufactured 
to some extent by Mahirs oikI Mflngs. 

Since the opening of the railway, trade has greatly increased. Next 
to cotton, a large proportion of which comes from other Pistricts, the 
chief exports are oil, oilseeds, turmeric, and cotton cloth. ITie 
imixH-ts are salt, piece-goods, )-am, gunny bogs, and iron ware. Trade 
is carried on at the towns and in markets, fairs, village shops, and 
also by travelling exuriers. 'Fhe largest centres of internal trade are 
.ShoUpur city, BSrsi, and I’andharpur; and next to these Vairig, 
MSdha, Mohol, Karmilla, .\klOj, Nftteputa, and .SAngola. The traders 
arc chiefly Ungiyats, Kh&tias, Hindu Vilnls, and Marwiris. 

The south east line of the Great Indian Peninsub RaiU-ay, which 
connects with the Madras Railway at Raichflr, {lasscs through the 
District with a length of 115 miles. From Hotgi near Sholapur dty. 
the ea.stem branch of the Southern Mahratta Railway runs south 
towards Bijapur, for a distance of about 8 miles within the District. 
.At Barxi Road a pioneer enterprise in light railways connects Barsi 
town with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. This line, which is 
on a 2 foot 6 inch gauge, was opened in 1897. Extensions of the 
Birsi Light Railway to Tidwalla, 27 miles from Birsi town, and 
to Pandharpur, were opened in 1906. 'Pherc are (1904) 567 miles 
of roods in the District, of which 140 miles are metalled. Of these 
the Poona-Hyderabad trunk road is the most important, traversing 
the District in a .south-easterly direction for 78 miles. Except 341 miles 
of unmetalled roads in charge of the local authorities, all these roads 
are nuinuined by the Public Works department. 'I’hc Birsi Light 
Railway (-ompany maintains and repairs a 1 miles of metallc'd rood. 

The earliest recorded famine is the great Durgi-devl famine, which 
began about 1396 and is said to have bsted nearly twelve years. 

Next came the famine of 1460. About 1520 a great 
Famine. famine is said to have been caused by military hordes 
destroying and plundering the crops. The famine of 1791 was very 
severe, especially in the Carnatic, where the crops entirely failed. In 
the Deccan the yield wa.s one-fourth to one-half the usual out-turn; 
and as thousands flocked from the ( amatic to the Deccan for fixxl, 
the distress became very severe. During this famine grain sold at 
3 seers a rupee. In 1802 the plunder and destruction of crops by 
Holkar and the PindJris caused a serious scarcity, which the failure 
of the rains in October and November, 1803, turned into a famine of 
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lerriblc overtly. In iSiS* owing panly to the ravages of the Pesbwa's 
iirmies, and partly to the failgre of crofu, the IMstrici again sufTered - 
from faifiinCi accompanied by cholera, which destroyed ihouwinds. 
Other famines of scarcities occurred in 18241 1845^ 

ja6j, 1S76-7, i8g*-7, and owing to scanty raitifwll 

In the famine of 1876-7 the District suffered very se^-etcly. M 
the height of distress the largest tiumber on works was 9 S.^n 
Jaintury', 1877. A considerable nutiibdf of people left the District 
,md ivent to Berftr and the Nlzim’s Donrinion-s, and niany cattle died. 
During the cold season of iS?^, from January to March, swarms of 
niLs and mice appeared and about seven-eighths of the cnoirs were 
wlvoUy dcutroyed. The scanty rainfflJt of i caused a fiulurv: of ilic: 
crops throughout the whole of the District, thus nect^tiuting relief 
measures. The largest number on work-s was 134,800 in April. J Ite 
maximum number on gratuilOO-'s relief was 15,600 in Septemlx.r* 
'I'liq distress continued till the end of Ntsvember. J he last scarcity, 
which extended over two consecutive ycarvi, was in 1899--19^1. In 
fjctoljcf, 1899, relief works were openc-d which continued til! October, 
1903, The tnasimum on relief was reached in .ApriU 190c, when 
nearly 156,000 [>ersona wore on works and 13,000 in receipt of 
gratuitous relief. By August, 19Q0, the number on gratuitous relief 
had reached 25,000^ I’he excess of mortality over the normal in 
1S99-1900 wes t8,Soo, and it is calculated that 70,000 cattle died. 
Including advances to agriculturists and weavers, and remissions of 
land revenue, the famine in this District alone cost the state 84 lakhs. 
3 lore than 10^ lakhs was advanced under the Land Improvemrenl and 
Agriculturists' I.nans Acts. 

The District consists of seven /cf/aidf, in two subdivisions urtder 
an Assistant Collector and a Deputy-Collector, The ^^iniiuistratioa. 
M/uiai arc Skoiai-ur^ Maivua, K.\fimal.v, Barsi, 

Pax nuARfUK, Saxcoi^, and Mausiras, I he O^ilcctor is I olitical 
/Vgenl of the State of Akalkot, 

'l*ht District and Stolons Judge at SholApur is assisted for civil 
business by six Subordinate Judges. There are tweniy-tigbl r^tficcfs 
to administer criminal Justice in the District, The proximity of the 
Nizilm's Dominions facilitates dacoitics by smalt Ixinds of bad cliaraciers, 
who take refuge across the frontier. The commonest forniis of crime 
are theft and hurt, 

Sholilpur is mainly ryuAiihin. The revenue history of the District 
differs little from that of Ahmadnagar and Foona, of which many of 
the villages once formed a jwirt. Like those Districts, ShoUipur, after 
a few years of rapid advance after British annexation, suffered from 
1835 onwurds from low prices, and large reniiswons luid in ctmsequciKt 
to be grunted. In 1830 the <ild ratirs were n-placcd by Mr, Fringle?i 
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settlement ; hut the new rates again proved excessive, mainly owing to 
the bad seasons which followed their introduction, and in conse<|ucnce 
temporary rates were granted between 1836 and 1839 on more favour¬ 
able terms. In 1840 a regular revenue survc)' settlement was commenced 
l)y Cai>tain Wingate, and was gradually introduced into the whole of the 
District, The revision surv ey of the Midha taluka led to revised rates 
being introduced in that taluka in 1869-70 and extended to the whole 
of the District by 1874. In Octol>er, 1874, in consequence of the 
marked (all in produce prices during the three previous years, Govern¬ 
ment decided that it was advisable to limit, and in some cases to 
reduce, the amount of the enhancements made at the revised survey 
settlement. 'Fhe reductions made were from 74 to 38 per cent, in 
.Midho, from 77 to 44 per cent in Sholiipur, from 76 to 46 per cent 
in Pandharpur, and from 62 to 42 per cent, in Birsi. The revision 
survey of 1874-94 found an increase in the cultivated area of 0'4 per 
cent, and the settlement enhanced the total revenue by 27 percent 
in the three tiilukas fur which details are available. The average rates 
per acre fixed by this sun'cy are: ‘dry’ land, 8 annas; garden land, 
15 annas; and rice bnd, Rs. 1-6. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
liavc been, in thousands of rupees :— 



iSSo-i. 

iSgo-i. 
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1901 - 4 . 

Land revoiDC 
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There are five municipalities—SiioiJvrUR, Baksi, KAKMAtA, San- 
001. A, and Panoharpuk —with a total income averaging 2 8 Ukhs. 
.\mong special sources of municipal income are a pilgrim tax at Pan- 
dharpur and a water rate at Sholflpur. The District board and seven 
taluka boards had an income of 1-5 lakhs in 1903-4, the principal 
source being the land cess. The cxpentliturc amounted to 1*2 lakhs, 
including Rs. 45,000 devoted to the maintenance and construction 
of nxid.s and buildings. 

I'Ih.* I )istrict Superintendent of [lolice is aided by two Assistints and 
one ins|>ectJ»r. There arc 12 police stations in the District. The total 
.strength of the police force is 579: nantely, 9 chief con.stable.\ 109 
head constables, and 461 constaltlcs. The mounted police numbe?r 
7, umler otic JaffaJjr. There arc 8 subsidiary jails in the District, 
with accommodation for 197 {irisnners. The daily average number 
of prisoners in 1904 was 70, of whom 5 were females. 

Shollpur stands fifteenth as regards literacy among the twenty-four 
Districts of the Presidency. In 1901 only 4-7 per cent, of the popula- 
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tion (fi -9 and p -4 females) could r&id and wnie. In ifiSi iheni 
were T 74 schools wixh 7 ,p 6 o pupils, 'I'tie nuimbut of pupils lEKreiised 
lo i4,7tt in i«9i md to 14,9^4 11 ^ 9 °'- In 4 ihu tiuml>^ 
of educational instiiutious was 397* comprising ? high schools^ 7 
middle, and 3sfi primary schools, one training school, 2 incloslrial 
schools, and one commercial school; and the rum tier of pupils was 
6,i63y including 547 girls. Of the 271 schools classed as publi*^ 
one is managed by Goveramcnl, 176 by local lioards, 36 by munict^ 
palitics, S7 ore aided, and 2 are unaided. The total expenditure on 
education in i qo 3-'4 wis lakhs, of which I’roviinciaT revenues con¬ 
tributed Rs. 47,000, Local funds Rs, 27,^000, and fees Rs, rfi.ooo. 
Of the total, 70 per cent, was deieicd to primeuy schools. 

'rhe District contains two hospitals, including one females, 

S disixenaartes, one Ici^r asylum, and 3 other medical institutions, 
with accommodation for 83 in-patients. Tn 1904 the number of 
patients was 151,682, of w'hom 1,118 wdre in-patienUJ, and 

3,802 operations were performed. The total ux|.ieiaditurt on the 
civil hospital and 3 dispensaries and the leper asylum was Rs. 24,667, 
of which Rs. 15,539 was met from ixjcal and municipal funds, 
rhe number of |>cople successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
reprc^entiTig 25 per i,ooo' of po^julation, w'hich is slightly higher than 
the average of the Presidency, 

[Sir }. M, Campbell, /{am/fay ^7{iSfr/«rr, vol x% (1884) ^ W. Ijxh, 
l/ftMrka/ .diiatifi/ of thf Poona^ Satnra^ and ,S 4 tf/d/wr Dhirkls {1877).] 
SholSpur Taluka.— Souih-eastcm idiuka of Sholapur District, 
Bombay, Ij-ing Ixetween t7° 22' and 17® 50' N. and 75*" 33' and 
76“ 26' E., vnth an area of 848 square miles. It conUiiw one town, 
Sholapur (population, 75,288), the head-quarters; aiid 151 
'ilie population in 1901 ’ft'as 203,905, compared with 1:80,630 m 
181J!. Tt is the most thickly populated hVNAti in the Diainct, with 
li density of 240 persons per 5r|iiare mile. The demand for land 
re^^nue in 1903-4 was 3-6 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. i8,(^. The 
Jd/uJia is undulating and devoid of trees, rising in places into small 
hillocks -showing bare rock. The climate is dry ; the cold season 
is clear and bracing. The two chief rivers are the Uhlma and the 
Sinn, The Bhlma forms the southern boundary for about 35 miles; 
and the Slna runs south through the idfuAa for about 40 miles. 

Sliolapur City 'siitieen villages') — of 

Sholflpur Disirit-l, Bombay, situated in 17“ 40' N* and 75“ 54 R., 
on the Great Indian l^emmiula Railway. Po|mbiion (iSSi), 61,281, 
[1891) 61,915, and (1901) Hindus number 55, 9 *^; .Mnl^am- 

maduns, 16,103; Jains, i,ao6; and fThTTstianji, t,68i. 

'Ibe strong fort in the Kiuih-west ctmicr of the city, siurrounded 
by a ditch, is ascribed to Ho-vm Gangi!, the founder of the Hah mam 
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dpusty (1347). On the dissolution of that kingdom in 1489, Shola- 
pur was held by Zain Khin; but during the minority of his it was 
in 1511 hesi^cd and taken l)y Kamdl KIrdn, who annexed it with the 
surrounding districts to the Bijipur kingdom. In i523ShoUpur formed 
port of the dowry of Isnuiil Adil Shiih’s sister, given in marriage to 
the king of Ahnudnagar But not toeing handed over to .\hmadnagar, 
it was for forty years a source of constant quarrcLs between the two 
dyiusties, until it was given back to Bij&pur as the dowry' of the 
Ahmadnagar princess Chilnd Blbl (1562). In 1668, in acctadancc 
with the terms of the treaty of Agra, Sholipur fort |Ktssed to the 
Mughals, from whose possession it fell to the Ni/ftm in 1723, at the 
time when Kimcluindra Pant, the MarilthA, threw off his allegiance 
to Muhammad Shah the emperor. In 1795 ceded by the 

N’izdm to the Marithds, after the battle of Kharda. .\t the close of 
the war with the Peshwi in 1818, it was stormed by General .Munro. 
Since then the city has been steadily increasing in im|K>rtance. Its 
convenient situation between Poona ainl HyderSbid has nude it, 
especially since the opening of the railway in 1859, the centre for 
the collection and distnbution of goods over a large extent of coun¬ 
try. Fhe chief industry of Sholipur is the nwnulacture of silk and 
cotton cloth, more than 12,000 persons being engaged as luind-loom 
weat’ers, spinners, and dyers, SholSpur has one spinning and weaving 
mill and two spinning-mills. The first mill, belonging to the Sholipur 
Spinning and Weaving Company, was ofiened in 1877, with a lapital 
of 8 lakhs. I*hc three mills have 528 looin.s and 144,520 s()indles, 
giving employment to more than 5,000 persons. 'Fhc total capital 
invcstcHl is 30 lakhs. 

.Sholipur is situated in the centre of a large |»lain 1,800 feet abo\'e 
sea-level, on the watershed of the Adila, a feeder of the Sina. T'o tin: 
south-w'cst, close to the city wall, lies the fort, and farther on arc the 
officers bungalows of the old cavalry lines, now mostly occupied by 
railway servants and the railway station. To tl»e s<Hjth is the Siddh- 
eswar lake, with a temple in the centre. On the south-east Ixink of the 
Lake is the municipal garden; and about 1,000 yards more to the 
south-east arc the C ollector’s office and bungalow, .\bout 100 to 500 
yards south-w*est of the Collector’s office stretch the officers’ bungalow s 
of the old cantonment; to the west of the officers’ bungalows arc the 
Protestant church and the post office. The chief public building is 
the Ripon Hall. The old military cantonment of Sholipur has been 
transferred to the civnT authorities, and is included within municipal 
limits. No troops arc now .stationed here. 

Sholipur was formerly enclosed by a wall 2^ miles in circuiL -\bout 
1872, to give room to the growii^ town, the municipality pulled down 
the whole of the east wall and parts on the south-west and north. The 
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waIIs, where still standi tig, are 8 to 10 feet high, 4 to 6 feet wide at the 
base, and 3 to 4 feet wide at the top. 

The fort is an irregular oblong about 230 )’ards l>y 176, enclosed by 
.1 double line of lofty buttlcmcntcd and towered walls of rough stone 
10 to 20 yards a|)art, and surrounded, except on the east or Siddheswar 
lake side, by a wet moat 100 to 150 feet broad and 15 to 30 deep, 'flie 
whole work is .Muhammadan, the outer wall dating from the fourteenth 
centut)’, and the inner wall and four great square towers from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 'ITie outer wall, with baltlc- 
nicntcd curtains and four comer and twenty-three side towers pierced 
for musketry', and with openings and vaulted clumbers for cannon, rises 
20 to 30 feet from the e^c of the moat. About 20 yards behind, the 
inner wall, also towered and battlcmentc'd, rises 5 to 10 feet above 
the outer wall. It has about twenty-five towers, exclusive of the four 
Myuare towers. 

■|*hc houses in the city are mostly built of mud, but sometimes of 
stone and burnt bricks, ami arc covered with flat roofs. On account of 
the absence of any high ground in the neighbourhood, Sholipur is on 
all sides exposed to the winds. The climate, except during the nronths 
of March, April, and May, is agreeable and healthy. The municipality, 
established in 1853, had an average income during, the decade end¬ 
ing 1901 of i \ lakhs. In 1903-4 the income was 2§ lakhs, irKluding 
loans from (iovemment (Rs. 45,000) and octroi dues (Rs. 60,000). 
Water-wrirks, constructed by the municipality between i879,and i88i, 
give a daily su|>ply of about 13 gallons a head. The water is drawn 
from tin: KkrOk lower lex’cl carul through a liixe of 10-inch pipes into 
a settling tank, and thence pumi)cd by steam-|X)wcr. Shobpur has 
39 schools, attended by 1,425 boys and 638 girls including a Govern 
ment high school with 165 pupils four middle schools one normal 
school, an industrial and a exanmercial school. There Is also a 
kiixlergartcn class supported by the .American Mission. Besides 
the chief revenue and judicial offices there arc two Subordinate 
Judges’ court-s two hospitals of which one U for females and four 
dls|)ensaries. ShoUl|Hir is the head-<juarters of the .\merican Pro¬ 
testant Mission, which has braiK’hes at 8 villages in the Sholilpur 
ialuka. 

ShoUnghur. — Toa'n in the WaUjipet taluk of North Arcot District, 
Madras, situated in 13“ 7'N. and 79® 25'E. Pojnilation (1901), 6,442. 
The station of the same name on the Madras Railway is i\ miles 
from the town. The txame is said to be a contraction of the words 
Chola-linga-puram, and to have been given to it because one of the 
Chola kings here found a natural lingam and built a shrine over it 
called the Choleswara or Sholcswara temple. The towTj is c.xtensive, 
and a brisk trade is carried on in its Ixuar^ and at its weekly fair ; 
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but the place derives its chief importance from its temples. Besides 
that of Shoteswara, another shrine within the town is dedicated to 
Hhakta\’atsala. This is of fine proportions and is thought to have 
J)een built by one of the Vija)Tinagar kings. The other chief temples 
lie outside the town. ’Fhe most celebrated is that of Narasimhaswftrai, 
situated upon the summit of the loftiest hill in the neighiwurhood. 
From it a magnificent view may be obtained of the country rounds 
with its reservoirs and fertile cultivation. Upon a lower hill to the 
cast is a temple to .Anjarreyaswftmi which, though not so pretentious 
as its neighbour architecturally, enjoys an equally wide reputation. 
Women suffering from dementia or hysteria (who are supposixl to l)C 
possessed by evil spirits) are brought to it to be cured. Another fine 
shrine lies below the NarasimhaswAmi hill. It is now in ruins, having 
been struck, it would appear, by lightning, and its finely carved columns 
lie about in confusron. There are ver)* many sacred pools or tlrihams 
round Sholinghur, the chief being the Brahma ttrtJuim, in which people 
bathe on Fhursdays. In the neighbourhood of Sholinghur, in 1781, 
was fought the battle between Sir Eyre Cootc and Haidar .Alt in 
w'hich the latter lost heavily. Two large Muhammadan tombs by the 
side of the road on the south of the town mark the spot where the 
bodies of the slain of the Mysore army were interred in two common 
graves. 

Shorftpur. — 7 ^/uk and town of Gulbarga District, Hyderabad 
State. Set SOrapur. 

Shorarud.— Sub-AMrl/ of Quetta^Pishln District, Biduchistdn. See 
Quktta TahsIu 

Shorkot Tahail.<^ 7 <zAr// of jhang District, Punjab, lying between 
30* 3 ** * 7 ^ N- and yr® 37' ai>d 7a® 31' E., with an area «»f 

9»6 square miles. It lies on both banks of the Chenfib. The ixjpula* 
tion in 1901 was 95,136, the density, 104 jjersons per square mile, 
being lower than in the more fully irrigated laksils of the District. It 
contains 176 villages, including Shokkot, which is a place of some his¬ 
torical interest. The land revenue and cesses in 1905-6 amounted to 
I *8 lakhs. The north-west of the tahsll occupies a comer of the great 
desert plateau of the Thai. The lowlands on either side of the Chenih 
are studded writh prosperous villages, picturesquely situated among fjalm 
groves. Farther towards the ea.st, |)ast Shorkot town, the ancient site 
of which forms a coitspicuous landmark, is a remnant f>f the old Jangal 
Bar, which soon gives place to the highly cultivated lands watered by 
the Chenilb Carul. 

Shorkot Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
jhang THstrict, Punjab, .situat^ in 30*48' N. and 72*8' E., iunong the 
lowlands of the Chenib, about 4 miles from the left bank of the river, 
and 36 miles south-west of Jhang town. Population (1901X 3»907. 
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*rhc modem town stands at the foot of a huge mound <»f ruins, 
marking the site of the ancient city, which is surrounded by a wall 
of large antique bricks, and so high as to be visible for 8 miles 
around. Gold coins are frequently washed out of the ruins after rain. 
Cunningham identified Shorkot with one of the towns of the Malli 
attacked and taken by Alexander. He also inferred, from the evidence 
of coins, that the tovm flourished under the Greek kings of Ariana and 
the Punjab, as well as under the Indo-Scythian dynasties up to a.d. 350. 
It was probably destroyed by the White Huns in the sixth century, 
and rcoccupied in the tenth by the Brflhman kings of Ohtnd and the 
Ihinjab. The modem town is of little importance. It is surrounded 
by fine groves of date-palms. Many of the buildings arc lofty, but most 
are more or less in ruins. Shorkot is now administered as a 'notified 
area.’ 

Shravan Belgola. — Village in Hassan District, Mysore. See 
.SrAVANA BKI.COLA. 

Shrigonda Taiuka. -Southern t^luha of .Ahmadnagar I)i.strici, 
Bombay, lying between 18® 37' and 18® 54' N. and 74® 33' and 74® 
56' R., with an area of 6x5 square miles. It contains one town, ShrI' 
txo.NDA (population, 5,415), the head-quarters; and 83 villages. 'Fhe 
population in 1901 was 61,340, compared with 66,658 in 1891. The 
density, 100 persons per square mile, is much below the District average. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1*4 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 10,000. The greater part of the taluk^i lies in the valley of the 
Bhlm.*!, and has a gentle slope from the north-east towards that riser on 
the south and its tributary the Ghod on the south-west. For the most 
part it is a level plain, with an average clc^’ation of 1,900 feet above sea- 
level, skirted on the north-east by a chain of low hills with flat summits, 
t>rpathars^ which have a unifomi elevation of about 3,500 feet. Towards 
the hills the*soil is generally of a %'cry poor description. That of the 
centre of the tH/uka is tolerably fertile; but in the neighbourhood of the 
Bhima deep clayey soils prevail which require much labour in their 
cultivation, and only yield good crops in years of {>lentiful rainfall The 
old trunk road from Ahnuxdnagar enters the tdluka on the rtorth at the 
fifteenth mile from .Ahmadnagar city and runs south. ITte Dhond- 
ManmAd Railway completely traveiscs the Idlttka from north to south. 

Shrigonda Town (also called Chamirgonda, from Go\ind, a pious 
ChamAr).— I lead-quarters of the IJlyka of the sante name in .Ahnvad- 
nagar Ihstrict, Bombay, situated in 18® 37'N. and 74*43^ R., 33 miles 
south of Ahmadnagor city. Population (1901), 5,415* 
temples, and two mansions Ixclonging to MahArAjA Sindhia of Gwalior. 

Shuj&bftd Tahsil. TaAsU of MultAn District, Punjab, lying be¬ 
tween 39® 33' arnl 30® 1' N. and 71® 2* and 71" 31^ E., with an area of 
680 S(}uarc miles. I'hc ChenAb lM>unds it on its hjngcst (north west) 
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border. AI)o\'c ibc ChcnSb lowlands, which are subject to pcricxlical 
inundation from the river, is a high-lying tract of Hftr country' mainly 
unirrigated. The surface of the country slopes away towards tlie 
junction of the Sutlej and the ChenSb in the south-west conKT. The 
|K>[mlation in 1901 was 124,907, compared with 114,714 in 1891. It 
(oniains the towns of Shvjarad (|K>puIation, 5,880), the head quarters, 
and J.ti.ALHt:R (5,149); and 148 villages. 'Phe land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to 3-2 lukhs. 

Shujfibftd Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsll kA the same name in 
.MulUIn District, I’unjab, situated in 29® 53' X. and 71® 18' E., 5 miles 
east of the Chenib, on the North-NVestem Railway*. l\>pulation (1901), 
5,880. The town, which is surrounded by a wall, was founded in 
1750 by Xawflb Shujil Khiln, a kinsm.an of .-Vhmad Shfih Durrini and 
Siibahdar of MultSn. His son, Muzalfar Khfln, who governed .Multan 
from 1779 to 1818, greatly advanced the prrwperity of the town and 
built the jahlz Mahal, which contains some curious frescoes said to 
represent .Arabian cities, and had a beautiful marble floor, since 
removed to the public library at Multln. The building is now used 
as a takiil court. Having capitulated to Edwardcs in 1848 after the 
action at Kineri, it was used as a commissariat dcp6t throughout the 
sii^c of Multln. The municipality was created in 1867. 'Hie income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 10,500, and the expen¬ 
diture Rs, 10,700. In >903-4 the income was Rs. 11,700, chiefly from 
octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 11,100. The town has an .Anglo- 
vernacular middle school, maintained by the munidpality, and a dis- 
(icnsary. It contains one sntall cotton-ginning factory with 21 Imnds, 
but is of no commercial im|>urtance. 

Shujaipur (cjT Shujilwalpur). -Head-quarters of the fHtr^ana of the 
same name in the ShAjilpur district of Gwalior Stitc, Central India, 
situated in 23® 24' N. and 76® 43' E., on the Ujjain-Bho(i&l Railway. 
I’opuLition (1901), 5,731. 'Fhc town was originally found<^ liy a Jain 
merchant, and called after him Rai Karanpur, one of the wards still 
bearing this title. 'ITre real interest of the place, however, lies in its 
connexion with Shuj. 1 at KhAn, an active champion of Sher ShAh, who 
raised the place from a small village into a flourishing town. ShujAat 
Kh.1n was locally known os ShujAwal KhAn, and a further contraction 
has given the name of the town. Though MAndu arnl Ujjain were his 
oflicial residences as governor of MAlwA, ShujAat always had a predi¬ 
lection for this place. In 1808 it fell to the PindAri leader Karim KhAn, 
as part of his ja^r. It was one of the {>laces of which the revenues 
were assigircd to the British Government by .Article 5 of the treaty of 
1844, hut was restored to Sindbia under the treaty of i860. Near 
ShujAlpur is tlie cenotaph of RAnojl bindhto, tl)c founder of the Gwalior 
houM.*, who died in 1745. Bcsidc.s the jHirj^ana oftices, a police station. 
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u school, a Slate jK^st office, a dispensar)-, and an inspection bungalow 
are situated here. 

Shujaota.—73itf>b/rJ/in the Mai.wa Agency, Central India. 

Shwebo District. .\ dr)- zone District of the Sagaing Division ol 
Upper Burma, lying between 23° 11^ and 33* 53' N. and 94® 50' and 
96® i' E., with an area of 5,634 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by KathA ; on the east by the Ruby Mines and Mandalay Districts; 
on the south by Sagaing; and on the west by the Upper and lx>wer 
Chindwin Districts. 'I’he .Mu, flowing down fronr the north, divides it 
into almost equal j)ortions cast and west, and the Irrawaddy forms 
the Ixiundary on the east. It is for the most part a wide, almost 
rectangular plain running north and south, dotted phytical 
with thin bushes and scrub jungle, with a low ridge aspects, 
of hills knowTi as the Minwun range skirting the 
Irrawaddy in the cast, and with small Isolated clumps of rising ground 
in the north and north-east, and fringes of forest-clad upland in the west 
anti north west The level is generally uniform and somewhat unin¬ 
teresting ; but the river-side villages with their pagodas and monasteries, 
and the interior plain, viewed from the crest of the Minwun rai^e, arc 
not without a picturesqueness of their own. The mast im|)ortant rivers 
are the Irrawaudv and the Mu. 'llie former enters the District near 
its north-eastern comer, and flows due south till it reaches Kabwet, 
alxHit half-way down the eastern border. Here it bends westwards 
ftir a few miles, and again turning, run.s south fur a further stretch till 
it enters Sagaing District. It is navigable all the year round by river 
steamers of the deepest draught. The Mu is full of snags, and, except 
in the rain.s, is navigable only in its lower reaches. Running in a tortuous 
channel through arid countr)', it dwindles awTiy in the dr>’ ssason to a 
rivulet fordable cver>'whcre along its course, though at the appropriate 
season it is freely used for timber-flaiting. The principal lakes arc the 
Mahananda, the Halin (or rhaping), the Kadu, and the ITianumtha. 
The first, north^t of Shwebo t<»wn, fed by the old Mu canal, is the 
largest. The other three, lying south of Shweba arc shallow meres 
depending on the drainage from the adjacent countr)’, but arc rarely 
dry, though they seldom liave much water in them. 

The surface of the District is, to a great extent, covered by the 
alluvium of the .Mu river, from beneath which rise low undulating 
hills of sandstone of Upjier Tertiary (pliocene) age. To the east th^ 
are brought down by a great fault against ciyatalline rocks, gneiss, 
granite, and crystalline limestone, which form the Minwun range. 
The alluvium is largely impregnated with salt. Coal occurs in the 
Tertiary bed.s. 

From a Irotanical point of view the District is very poor. Only 
three kinds of liamboos are found ; namely, thaikuM {finml'usa Tn!da\ 
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mtmvn {Btfidrecatfimvi shicfu^), and {CtfhahttftiAyum /fr- 

gr^iiff). The mosl irnpoilani trees are teak {Tt^tonn j^raadts)^ in 
Dipttrocarptis fiiihtfmh(us\ thiiya {Shsr^is thitsl {Meiamrrkpea 

usiiiitd)^ yinma \Chickmsiia ingyin {^Pfntaam. tiamtmis^ 

pyitfgado {Kyiia dolabrifm-mh)^ sh^ (/t^caira Ca/ntrAi/), and tnuanag 
iativpAieva). Further details regarding the vegetation will be 
found under the head of Forests. 

The a'ild animals arc the elephant^ ibc bisem, the Aming {Bits jaw- 
dainis)^ the hug dtjcr^ the the barking-deer, the hrow-antlerttl 

deer rM), the wild hog, the hare, the jackal {Cants nnrftfs), 

the jutigk dog (Ow» mtitans), and the common (nee cat or palm-civet 
iParndnrXNrus A^rfimpAroditai^. Tigers are scarce, but leopards are 
common cverj'wherc; and during the cold season water-fowl abound. 
Quail visit the jJistHct in the rains, and the jungle-fowl and fTancolin 
breed and are plentiful. 

Thu cliinate is good, except in the north and north-w^est, where it is 
nialanous. The hcait in the dry season is very g;i'eat, as elsewhere in 
the dry lonCj but is (ess intense in the north and north-west of tiic 
District. 'I'hc mean lentperature recortied at Shwebo is So®, the ther¬ 
mometer readings varying from 56* in January to in May* The 
niinfall Is scanty and irregular, except in the north and north-west, 
'llie average varies from 29 to 49 inches, but the maximum would, no 
douljtj be higher if a record were kept in the billy tracts. The minfall 
follows the valleys of the Iftitwnddy and Mo, and leaves the rest of the 
District comfiitnitively dry. 

According to tradition, Shwebo low'n was founded by a hunter 
(Burmese, rnnksa) named Nga J^o at the end of the sixteenth century, 
Hiitory called Mrjksonga|>uy wa* It was from 

this hunter ancestor tliat .'Maungpay^ (Alompm), the 
redoubtable Burmese conqueror, traced his descent. TTie warrior kingi 
who is said to have liccn bom in the hunter's village^ fortifled the place 
after he had risen from obscurity to prominence, surroundt'd it with 
a moat and walls, and made it his capital after his successful rebellion 
against the Tnloings, None of the successors of .\laungfHiyA ever used 
Shwebo 05 a capital for any length of time; but it was with the nid 
of men from this District tliat prince Thainawaddy displaced Bagyidaw 
from the throne^ and Mindon successfully rebelled against his half- 
brothcT Pagan Min j while tiie Shwebo people maintained their charac¬ 
ter as king-makers by supporting .Mindon against the futile rebellion 
of the Myingun and Fadein princes. When the British force first 
marched Into Shwebo, after the annexation uf Up|>er Burma, the 
knyaing wutt (the chief official of the place) i^ubmitied with all his 
subardinites, and greatly a.‘i$istcd the administration by putting: down 
the organized dacuit hands tinder the leadership of the notorious 
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Kla U and oihcrs, wliich kept the District mere or less disturbed for 
five years after the occujiation^ A good dsil of the wuNtem portion of 
Shwebo then formed a. scfiaratc District Itnanum jis Yo-u, which was 
split up in t&giSj the (jraater [art of its area being incorporated in 
Shwubo, 

The princijal pagodas are the Shweiazu at Shwebo, the Ingyindaw 
at Seikkun, the Shwetogyi at Myedu, and the I’hihadaw at Kabwet, 
Shwebo ia rich in archaeological remilnSr as the otd walled towns, the 
ruined shrines, and the inscribed marble slabs that art found scattered 
all over the District testify; but the country has not yet been 
thoroughly studied from an archaeological point of view^ 

The population tivcreascd from 230,779 in 1891 to 386,891 in 1901. 


Its distribution in the tatter year is shown in the 
following table 1— 
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The only town is Shweuo, the head-quarteOh Ve-u is one of the 
most densely po[>ulaic<l townships in Upper Burma; and the other 
central townships, Shwebo anti Kinu, arc thickly inhabited, their 
density contrasting forcibly with that of the Kyunhla township, which 
occupies the north-west comer of the District, lliere has been con¬ 
siderable immigration from the Mandalay and Lower Chtndwin Dis¬ 
tricts, and the number of persons born in India who were enumeraied 
here in 1901 was about 3,.6oo. This number constitutes a compara.' 
tii'ely small proportion of the representatives <]f the Indian religions, 
who in t^oi included 4,300 Mujalmins nnd [,600 Hindus. Shwel>o 
town and cantonment contain between 1,000 and i^goo riAtive« of 
India; but a large number of the MusalmAns are indigenous /iurblidis, 
known sometimes as Mytt/u jta/ar, who arc found here ami there, 
especially in what used to be the Myedu township. The majority of 
the population is Huddhistt and nearly gsji per cent, talk Bumiesc. 

The hurman iKipulation in 1901 was 380^700, or over 97 per cent. 
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of the total. The other indigenous races are represented by less than 
1,000 Shans in the northern areas. 

No less than 216,686 persons, or 75 per cent, of the total population, 
were in 1901 engaged in, or dependent upon, agriculture. Owing to 
the frequent failure of the rains, the cultivator has to supplement his 
income by selling firewood, bamboos, and timber, by extracting resin 
oil, by making mats and thatch, or by working as a cooly on the railway 
or on the Shwebo Canal, or as a field-labourer in other Di.stricts; but 
with the beginning of the monsoon he drifts Inck to his ancestral 
fields. 

Christians are fairly numerous; their total in 1901 was 2,493, 
including 1,328 Roman Catholics. The Roman communion has long 
been at work in the District. It has its head-quarters at Monhla and 
Chanthaywa, possesses several churches, and ministers to 11 Chris¬ 
tian vilU^es, in which it keeps up vernacular schools. 'Ilie Anglican 
(S.r.G.) MiNsion at Shwebo was started in 1887. It maintains a church 
and an .\nglo-vcmacular school. Altogether, i, 55 S Christians 

are lutives. 

The soil varies from a stiff black crKton soil to light sand, and the 
surface from rich rapines annually fertilised by leaf-mould washed down 
from the neighbouring highlands to sterile ridges 
Agriculture, ^ rainfall is precious 

throughout the greater part of the District, but is fairly reliable in the 
hilly areas in the north and north-west. 'ITk* husbandman in Shwebo 
is os conservative and short-.sighted as elsewhere in Burma, and makw 
rice his main crop, in defiatKe of the vary'ing soil and the fickle rain 
supply. On the southern and .south-westem borders, however, sesa- 
mum, millet, and a little cotton are grown ; aird the alluvial formations 
of the rivers are coveretl in the dry season with island crops of various 
kinds, .such as peas and beans, tobacco, onions, brinjitls, tomato^ 
gram, and the like. Rice is culti\atcd in the usual marmer, except in 
the Tabayin and Yc-u townships, where the fields are ploughed dr), 
and the seed is sown broadcast and left to mature w'ithout trans¬ 
planting. 

The area cultivated depends entirely ui>on the local rainfall, and thus 
\aries very considerably from year to year. In 1890-1 about 372 squwe 
miles were under crop, in 1891-2 only 130 square miles, a total which 
increased steadily till 1897 -8, excluding the ^d year 1895-6. There 
was a large increase in 1899-1900, and by 1900-1 the cultivated ar« 
had risen to 645 square miles, but this total fell to 239 square miles in 
1902-3. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 arc given in the 
taMe on the next page, in square miles. 

'The promise of the early rains caused the increase in 1 903-4. but of 
the ttnal shown above no less than 167 square miles failed to mature. 
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Rice was sown on 432 square miles. Comparatively little may in (or 
hot-seoson) rice is grown. Peas of \'arious kinds covered 15 square 
miles, and sesamum 42 square miles, and 1,200 acres were under 
cotton, a small area as compared with tluit in the neighbouring Dis¬ 
tricts of Sagaing and laiwcr Chindwin. Culti\*alion is increasing year 
by year, fallow lands ever being brought under cuItivatKm; attd, but 
for climatic causes, the increase would have been by leaps and bounds. 


Townabiiik 

Toul Mca. 
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IrrifMnL 
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.Shwebo . 

450 

35 
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39 
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4<»5 
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Kyanhla . . 
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5 
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Ye-a . . 
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Tabnyin 
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5: 
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Tam^w . 

SO-** 

55 
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Tue . 

53 « 

49 
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Tout 

5,634 

51 > 

*-• 

o, I 
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There is not much experimenting in new and untried products. 
Natives of India have attempted to cultivate gram on alluvial lands, 
but have failed hitherto, owing to want of rain, .\merican maize and 
tobacco (Virginia and Havana) were tried on Shcinmag& Island in 
1900, and were fairly successful so for as out-turn was concerned; 
but they offered no inducement to the husbandman, as their quality 
was considered inferior to that of the local varieties. .Agricultural 
advances are made regularly, the average for the four years ending 
1905 being about R.s. 16,000, but cultivators often find some difficulty 
in furnishing the required security. Instances in which borrowers have 
had to share the loon with their sureties hasn come to light; and it is 
said tlvai, without some accommodation of this kind, security would 
r»ften not be forthcoming. Some villages have, however, benefited 
largely by means of Government loons, and on the whole the adtiinces 
may be said to be popular. 

Oxen and buffaloes are bred in the ordinary haphazard fashion. 
Not a single bull is kept for breeding. A few half-bred stallions are 
kept for stud pur|>ose8, but they are really unfit for breeding. Shcc|) 
and goots are reared exclusively by naliv'es of India, and their numbers 
are trifling. 

Irrigation i.s at present effected by means of the old Mu canal and 
numerous txmks. 'Fhe former used to take off from the Mu river, and 
crossed several streams which were temporarily dammed and diverted 
into it, but now only that portion of the canal is kept up which does 
not intersect the larger waterwa)i. The present catchment^ area is 
comparatively small, anti the water-supply depends on local rainfall, so 
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forest*:. Pulse is sent out in Imts by mcn liant-s living on the lira- 
waddy ami the Mu; rice and Kur<^x-an goods conw in by rail, pnn- 
ri{)ally from Mandalay; and sesamum oil in carts from the Sagaing 
and I^iwcr Chindwin Districts. BoaUs fetch tobacco from Sagaing, 
Mying>TUi, and Pakokku; ngapi (fish-paste) is brought by rail from 
Mandalay and in boau from the deltoic Districts of Lower Burma; 
and rice comes by rail from Kawlin and Wuntho in the neighbouring 
District of KatliA. As Shwebo District is poor, the wants of the people 
arc confined for the most part to these main articles of consumpti^. 
The chief centres for boats arc Ks-aukroyaung, Thitscingyi, and Sheim 
magi on the Irraw’addy, and Mugan, Sinin, and Ye-u on the Mu, 
The jaggery sugar from the Ye-u subdivision is exported in carts to 
Kathi, where it finds a ready sale owing to its damp-resisting pro¬ 
perties. Mandalay supplies the raw Chinese or Indian silk used by 
the silk-weavers of the District. 

The Burma Railway rurw through the heart of Shwebo, linking 
Mptkyini with Mandalay, and .serxing the whole District, as from 
almost exery station a road branches out cither cast to the Irra¬ 
waddy or west to the .Mu. The Public Works department main¬ 
tains 48 miles of metalled, and 203 miles of unmetalled roads. The 
principal metalled roads are from Shwebo to Kyaukmyaung (17 miles), 
connecting the Mu x-allcy with the Irrawaddy, and from Kinu to Ye u 
(13 miles). The most important unmetalled tracks are from Kinu to 
Kabwet on the Irrawaddy 9 miles below Thabeikkyin, whence an 
important metalled road climbs to Mogok, the head-quarters of the 
Ruby Mines District; from Ye-u to Pag 4 on the Upper Chindwin 
border; and from Ye-u to Saingbyin on Ute Ixjwcr Chindwin border. 
The I>tstrict fuiKi keeps up 86 miles of unmetalled roads. The Irra¬ 
waddy is ruvigablc all the year round, and the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company’s express and cargo steamers between Maixdalay and Bhamo 
call at Kyaukmyaung and at Kabwet every week in each direction. 
The ferry steamer plying between Mandalay and Tliabeikkjnn also 
calls at those two stations, as well as at ShcinmagH and 'rhitseing) i, 
twice a week in each direction. The Mu is navigable in the rains by 
natix-e craft to the borders of Kath2 District There are five ferries 
across the Irrawaddy, and eleven across the Mu, at conx’enient dis¬ 
tances from each other. 

Its capricious rainfidl alwap renders the District liable to jartial 
scarcity, but the only serious failure of crops that has occurred in 
recent years was in 1891. Ye-u wa.s then a separate 
Famine. District comprising the present Ye-u subdivision 
and the Kyunhla towrtship, and it was in the former area that the 
distress was roost acute. It was due to a scries of had harx'csts caused 
by deficient rainfall, and pressed all the more hcaxily on the people 
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they had not ihen fully recovered from the effecis of the 
Irotiblous titrie^i that followed close on annexation. Many of iKe vil- 
IwgerM were compelled to sell their CHttIc to procure food,, to rosort 
to roots aa n meana of subsiileiice, mid to emigrate to the Ijjwer 
province and to the Ruby Clines District for their living. Relief 
works were not ojjcnetl on the east erf the Mu, an tlie railway afforded 
ample employment there for the able-bodied, but they were started iti 
\‘e-u, Advances were litjcmlty nmde to oilrivutoni to enable then> to 
buy seed and to retain their cattle, imnifll or total renrission-s and sus- 
iwnsioits of revenue were granted, while rice was im;i>ortcd by CJovern' 
inent and distributed at cost price, und gratuitous relief was given 
to the disabled,^ Fortunately the fanitnc was of short duration. 

The District contains throe subdivisions: Shwebo, Kanbalu, mid 
\'e-u. The first comprises the Hhwkho, Kin’O, and SneisWAcS town¬ 
ships, the sei^ond the Kanhalu and KvuefMU town- 
ships, and the third the V^E’U, Tahavin', Tamadaw', 
and Tajk townships. 'Hie subdEdsicins and townships are in charge 
of the usual executive officers, under whom are 884 village headmen. 
Of the Litter, 358 am subordinate to circle headmen. Shwebo forms 
(with Sagaing District) a Fublk ^V'o^lts division, with two subdivisional 
ofticeni in the District: and the for&ls are included in the Mu tortst 
division,. 

.\s clsewliem, the suhdivisional and township courts are presided 
over by the subdivisioruil and township officers concerned, but ihe 
latter do not try suits relating to immovable property or to any right 
or interest in !$uch property. At Di.strict head-quaiteni, the trc.iaury 
officer is ailditiciml judge of the Shwebo township court as wcU as 
head-<|uartcrs magistfale. Utigatioiii is normal mid crime Is on the 
idiolc light. l.Jacoity, murder, and cattle-tlicft are infrequent, and 
opium cases arc few. Orditnify thefts lUid excityc iukI gambling casts, 
ft>T the most part comnnttLd in bhwebo town and it^) suburbs, are, on 
the otlier liand, fairly nuiuemus. 

Prior to the reign of Mtndon Miii there was ia> oiganiit-d scheme 
of revenue collection in Shwcbo; that monarch, however, ijiimduccd 
some kind yf system into the methods of the rapacious officials. 
Thixihamtda was then for the first lime levied, royal lands were taxed 
on a uniform scale of one-fourth of the produce, and impos^ were 
placed on monopolies, carls, fisheries, and other sources of income. 
After annexation the thathamidix continued to be levied on much the 
same system aji before^ The land revenue ndministration Is at present 
in a state of transition. Most of the District is occupied under the 
ordinary bobaiming (non-state) and state land tenures, which aiE com¬ 
mon to all the dry joune Districts of U{iper Ltuniva. In llic KyunhLi 
township ttic conditions were at one time peculiar. '1 raditton relates 
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lhat about three centuries ago the country here vras waste, and that 
a number of enterprising hunters from the west of the low range of 
hills which now separates Shwebo from the Upper Chindwin District, 
finding the basin of the Mu moa* promising for cultivation than their 
own land in the rveighbourhixxl of the Chindwin, movt'd over and 
established themselves in wluit afterwards became the Indaing and 
Kyunhla rArrv^wa-ships and the Inhla, Mawke, and Muwton myos. 
'live descendants of these settlers were known as t<nvyathas, ‘jungle- 
owners’ or ‘natives,’ and they alone acquired absolute ownership of 
laiKl. Strangers who came afterwards to settle in this area are said 
to have been able to work luid only with the |iermUsion of the native 
who owned it, and when they moved out of one jurisdiction into 
another thev* forfeited all claim to their fields. As a general rule, 
a native who moved elsewhere retained absolute ownership of his 
holdings, even after severing his connexkjn with the locality; but in 
the northern areas of Indauktha, Sejwa, and Mettaung he lost his 
proprietary right when he moved out of his myo. 'Fhese peculiar 
tenures have now been swept away; the land in the three northern 
myos having been made state bnd em Hoc, that in the southern areas 
lieing treated partly as bobabaing and {Mrtly as state. 'I'hc survey of 
the District was completed in 1895, in 3,090 square miles out of a 
total area of 5,634. Settlement operations were commenced at the 
end of 1900, and are still in |nrogress. 'Fhc average area of a holding 
is from 15 to 20 acres. The revenue history of Shwebo presents no 
marked features, except tlie continual reductions in the thathameda 
rates of assessment, and the frequent remissions of revenue rendered 
iK'cessary by the precarious future of the rainfall. At present only 
state land is assessed to revenue, the rate being one-third of the pro¬ 
duce in the Tantahin and Vatha circles of the Kanhalu townshifi, 
one-sixth of the pnxiuce in the Kyunhla township, Rs. 1 an acre in the 
^'c u subdivision, and one-fourth of the produce in the rest of the 
District. Water rate is taken from lands which receive water from 
a (sovemnient irrigation work at from R. 1 to Rs. 3-8 ))er acre, 
according to the fertility of the Land irrigated. 

The following'table exhibits the fluctuations in the revenue since 
1890-1, in thousands of rupees. Thathaweda is at present the main 
source of revenue. It rose from Rs. 4,64,000 in 1891 to Rs. 6,11,000 
in 1901, but fell to Rs. 5,17,000 in 1903-4. 
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'Ilic incotne of the District fund, which provides for various local 
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iteeds such tf-v rouds* //J^-bungulows. &C., was Rs, ai,ooo in 1903-^, 
and the chi*f hem of eKfh;ndiiure was Rs. 21,000 on public worksr 
The ruunicipallEy of Shwebo is Xhe only one in the Disttict* 

Soon after aimcxLition, both Europetin and Native troop* were 
sUitionud at Shwebo, and at Kjaukmyaung on the Irrawaddy, which, 
previous to the building of the railway, was the key to the District; 
and in i 885 a cantonmeni vras established at Shwebo. It is aiiuiited 
to the north-east of ttic town on high ground and on a very healthy 
site. With the piacihcatton of the country the Native tTOo|Vs w'ere 
gradually w illvdruvn, and a reduction followed in the strength of tine 
European troops, who during the hwl five years have numbered t^nly 
five eompainie!?. Shwebo Ls the head-quarters of a company of the 
Upper Burma Votunteer Rifles, drawn from the Shwebo, Kathft, 
Bhaino, and Myitkyini Districts 

'I’he District Superintendent of police is assisted by iubdivisicnal 
[lolice oftiett^ who are cither Assistant Superintendents or inspectors, 
and by a hcatl-quaiiers inspiector. The sancticaicd strength of the 
force is 473 niun, consisting of ib head constables, 57 sergeants, and 
420 Constahles, posted at 13 police stations and iS duL[kisls, Shwebo 
is the head-quarters of :i luilitaTy police battalioti, and the sanctioned 
strength of the force serving within the limits of the District is 49 S men, 
of whom 415 arc stationed at Shwebo, 30 at Kanbalu, and 50 at \ e-u. 
'Ilicre is a District jail at Shwebo, with accounmodation for 237 malts 
and 3 females. IVheat-grinding is the only im|x>rtant industry^ earned 
ort within its walls, the flour turned out byihe iffisoners being consumed 
by the military police. 

The proportion of literate jicr-sons in 1901 was 50 per cent, in the 
CISC of irutles and 3 |Jcr cent, in that of female?!, or 25 j>er cent, for 
l>olh sexes togetlier^—figures which place Shwebo in the v-ery front rank 
of the Districts of Burma from an educational |]Otnt of view. T he 
chief educational institution is the .\ll Saints’ S.F.G, Mission school at 
Shwebo. Among the purely vernacular schools, which i^e matiily 
responsible for the high standivrd of literacy, two lay inslituiloris in 
Shwebo town and two avonasiic schools at Tabaydn and Kanbauk 
deserve special mention. Altogether there were 11 sccMdary, 14* 
primary^, and 694 dementary (private) schools in the Diatnct m 1904, 
with a ttHal of 9,175 male and 954 female scbolant, tis ctmiparcd wit 
1,678 pupHs in 1&9T and 6,583 i*' The wpendituru on educ¬ 

tion in 1903-4 amounted to Rs, 12,500. To this total Provtncia iin^s 
cOTitrihuicd Rs. 9,000, fees Rs. J,aoo, subscriptions Rs. 7 «>- 
Shwclxi municipality Rs, boo. 

I'hcre are j hospitals and one dispensary, with aecommodairon or 
62 inmates. In 1903 the number of cases ircaied was 15,1190, me u - 
ing 662 in potkEiU, and 244 operations were pEtformed. 'I hc annual 
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cos.t U about Rs. 9,500, towards which municipal funds contributed 
Ks. 3,300 in 1903 and Provincial funds Rs. 4,500, the dispensary beiny 
maintained by Uic railway. 

Vaednation is compulsory within Shwebo municipal limits. The 
operation is $0 popular among the people that the number of vaedna- 
tors has of late been increased from two to eight for the whole District 
In 1903-4 the number of persons vaccinated was 11,799, representing 
41 per 1,000 of the population. 

Shwebo Subdivi^on.—Subdivision of Shwebo District, U|>|)er 
Ilurraa, containing the Shwebo, Kixu, and Shkinmaga townships. 

Shwebo Township.—South-eastern township of Shwebo District, 
Lpper Burma, lying between aa® a6'and a a* 46^ N. and 95® 37'and 
95 * 59' E-t ’"fith an area of 450 square miles. It stretches fn»ni the 
Irrawaddy on the cast to the Mu river on the west and is flat and dry 
throughout. The population was 45,713 in 1891, and 5i,a48 in i9or, 
distributed in one towit Shwebo (populatiort 9»6a6), the head-quarters, 
and 149 villages. The area cultivated in 1903-4 w'as 35 square miles, 
and the land revenue and tkathuHteda amounted to Rs. 1,03,300. 

Shwebo Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the same name 
in UppCT Burma, situated in aa® 35' N. and 95® 4a' E., on the Sagaing- 
Myitk)'inA railw*ay, 53 miles from Sagaing. ITie town occupies part 
once a ^ast rice plain, the country north, south, and west 
adjoining the wails being still devoted to rice cultivation; and its 
surroundings are bare and not outwardly attractive. .\way to the east 
beyond^ the Irrawaddy con be seen the Shan plateau; while from Ujc 
same direction a spur of the higher ground that forms the watershed 
between the Mu and the Irrawaddy runs down almost to the town, 
and on this spur are placed the present cantonments. The soil is poor 
and the water is brackish, so that there is little cause for suq)rise at 
the dreariness of the general prospect round Shwebo, and little ho|je 
for improvement until an efficient water scheme is in working order. 
The royal garden at Uyindaw, about a mile north of the town, and 
a smaller garden about Imlf a mile beyond it, are the only plots of 
successful arboriculture in the neighbourhood; for the rest, there is 
little to relieve the eye but the tamarinds and other trees in the urban 
area. Two conspicuous objects arc the Roman Catliolic church in 
the south-east comer of the town and the stone S.P.G. church in the 
north-west. The condition of the town has improved of late years, 
a succession of mat-walled, thatch-roofed houses, swept away in 
periodical ranilagrations, having been replaced by more pretentious 
buildings writh carved wooden fronts. The roofs of corrugated iron, 
if they do not add to the beauty of the town, at any rate contribute 
to its security from fire. In a few instances large brick buildings have 
btx*n erected. 
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'I’hc old town of Shwcbo is uf considerable historical interest, having 
been the birthplace and capital of Maung Aui^ Beyz, who seized tlie 
throne of Burma under the title of Alaungpayil, and founded the 
last dynasty of Burmese kings. In 1752 this monarch commenced 
serious operations against the Talaings, and in 1753 had made such 
IKogress that he had himself anointed king at his old home, and then 
proceeded t<i lay out and build a town there. 'ITiis city, known as 
.Moksobo, comprised an outer moat and w'ail, in the form of a square, 
ow 2 miles each way, which exist to the present day, and a square 
inner dtadcl with a side of about 500 )’ards. Wiihin this citadel was 
an inner wall, which contained in its turn the palace; but tire palace 
and nearly the whole of the innermost wall have entirely disappeared. 
.\laungpayS also constructed the Shweehettho pagoda, a shrine still to 
be seen on the remains of the north inner wall; the bahoim in front 
of the ixilace, on which was hung the big drum for beating the hours; 
the natsin or spirit shrine of the nine edi spirits whom all kings feared 
and propitiated; and a royal lake north of the town. The na/s/M still 
stands near the south of the jail, and the lake is the Mahananda. 'ITic 
present town of Shwcbo just irKludcs the fringe of the eastern portion 
of the old town of Moksobo. 

After building the town described above, Alaungpayl turned his 
restless ambition towards Siam, but died during the course of a cam¬ 
paign in the south. His remains were brought back to .Moksobo, and 
interred in the year 1760 near the entrance to the present courthouse. 
Hc^was succeedc'd by his eldest son, who assumed the title of Xaung* 
dawg)’i, and whose successor and brother Sinb)*ushin, after reigning 
for two years at Moksobo, moved the capital to .\va in the year 1766, 
taking with him some of the famous .Moksobo soil. 'KIh: town tlien 
began to decline, till 1837, in the reign of king Bagyidaw, when this 
monarch’s brother, who was prince of 'Ilwyctniyo and Tharrawaddy, 
changed the name from Moksobo to Shweb<j. In the same year he 
conspired against his elder brother and seized the throne, hrom the 
earliest days of its greatTK^ the town had been named Yangyi aung 
* the victorious,’ arxl to use Shwcbo as a base of operations was thought 
to be a guarantee of success in any cntcquise. . Accordingly, in 185a 
king ITurrawaddy’s son, Mindon, came to Shwcbo when maturing his 
des^ns on the throne, which culminated in a successful conspiracy 
against his brother. Pagan Min. Again, in Mindon’s reign his i>e|>hcw, 
the Padein prince, came to Shwebo, and plotted for his uncle’s over¬ 
throw; but on this occasion the prov'crbial luck of the city failed. It 
may be said, however, that the use of Shwcbo as a capital ceased 
140 years ago. 

Immediately after the annexation of Upjicr Burma a detachment uf 
Britisli troops emne up to bliwcbo, but returned almost immediately 
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lo Mnndaluy. I hi^ withdrawal stimulated the rebels wlio were ahttiad 
in the land, and a confederacy of dacoit gangs, under a leader known 
as Mintha Hmat, dc\’a.stated the town. On this the British troops 
returned and have held the place ever since. 

The population of the town was 9.36S in 1891, and 9,626 in 1901, 
the majority being Burmans. The Indian colony consists of 700 Musal- 
m.’ins and more than 600 Hindus, about half of whom are military 
followers and other residents of the cantonmenL The Christian 
{wpulation exceeds 1,000. .\ large proportion of the inhabitants are 

agriculturists, the rest work at the usual petty trades and craBs of the 
urban areas of Upper Bunna. There ore many special industries for 
which villages in the District arc famous, but from an industrial aiKi 
artistic point of view Shwebo itself is inconspicuous. A local bhidc- 
smith trained in France docs excellent work in steel and iroit He 
arvd his pupils, however, are the. only artisans who have endowed 
Shwebo with anything approaching an industry of its own. 

The town was constituted a municipality in 18S8. 'l*he receipts and 
exiienditure during the ten years ending 1900-1 averaged Ks. 20,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 36,000, of which bazar rents contributed 
Rs. 19,700, and a house and land tax Rs. 4,400. 'Fhe expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 41,000, the chief ordinar)’ items being lighting 
<R». 4«ooo), cooservanc>’ (R.s. 4,700), and roods (Rs. 11,500). The 
municipality contributes Rs. 600 annually to the S.l*.n. Anglo-vemacular 
school, besides which there arc two good lay schools. 'I'he municipal 
hospital has accommodation for 45 in-{Niticnts. 'I'he income and CX' 
penditurc of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,000. 

Shwedaung Subdivision. - Western subdivision of I’romc IHs- 
trict, Ixjwer Burma, containing two tow7ishi|», Shwhdai nc. and 
I'.%i».\i;nc. 

Shwedaung Township.—'I'owmhip in tlie Shwedaung subdivi¬ 
sion of Bntme District, Ix>wcr Burma, lying along the eastern bank 
of the Irrawaddy, between 18® 18' and 18® 48' N. and 95® 4' “od 
95® 21' E., w'ith an area of 300 square miles. The population wo.^ 
66,388 in 1891, and 66,743 in 1901, but the agricultural population 
increased fwm 25,700 to 36,300. 'l*hcre arc 311 villages and one 
town, Shw'edavno (po|>ulation, 10,787), the head-quarters. 'I’he area 
cultisated in 1903-4 was 87 square miles, paying Rs. 90,000 land 
revenue. 

Shwedaung Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Proroe District, loiwer Burma, situated in 18® 42' N. 
and 95® 13' E., on the Rangoon-IVome road, 8 miles due south of 
Prome town. Population (1901), 10,787. Shwedaung Is adminis¬ 
tered by a town committee constituted in 1882. The income of the 
town fund in 1903-4 wa.s Rs. 24,000 and tlic expenditure Rs. 29,000. 
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'I'hcrc is a hofqtital in the town with 34 beds. .\ considcrabit* amount 
of silk is manufactured, almost every house in the town liaving its 
loom. 

Shwegu.—Western subdivision and township of Hhamu l>istricl, 
Upper Burma, lying between 23® 37' and 24® 50' N. and 96® 34' 
and 97® 16' H., with an area of 2,433 square miles. 'I'he population 
in 1901 was 21,943, Kachins numbering about 5,300, Shans about 
3,800, and Hurmans over 12,500. The sulxlivision contains 185 vil¬ 
lages Ibe head-<]uartcrs being at Shwegu (pofnilation, 2,493), ^ 
straggling collection of villages on the high left hank of the Irrawaddy, 
a regular ulling-placc for the Flotilla steamers. Valuable forests are 
found in the township, and ample room for extension of cultivation 
exists in the almost-deserted Sinkan valley. 'I'he Kachin areas lie in 
the cast of the towmship, north and south of the Irrawaddy. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 12 square miles and the kmd revenue arxi 
tfutthameda amounted to Ks 45,000. 

Shwegyin Subdivision.—Subdivision of Toungor> District, Ix>wer 
Burma, containing the Kvaukkvi and Snwiu;\ix townships. 

Shwegyin Township.—Southernmost township ofToungixi Dis¬ 
trict, Ix)wer Burma, lying between 17® 33' and 18® 13' N. and 96® 48' 
97 ® *3^ E-» wth an area of 493 square miles. It extends from the 
Sittang, which separates it from Pegu District, to the borders of Sal¬ 
ween District. The population wa.s 30,628 in 1891, and 26,894 in 
1901 (nearly all Bumians or Talaings), residing in one town, Siiww.vi.v 
(|K>pulation, 7,616), the headquarters, and 164 villages. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 a-as 23 square miles, paying Rs. 32,000 land 
revenue. 

Shwegyin Town.--Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
lume in Toungot) District, lx>wcr Burma, and formerly hcad-iiuartcrs 
t»f a District called oAer it. It is jMctureiquely situated in 17® 55' N. 
aiul 96® 53' E., cl(^ to the western slojics of the I'aunglaung Hills 
tm the left bank U the Sittang river, immediately to the north of the 
|K)int where the Shwegyin stream enters it from the east. It U well 
laid out, but is low-lying and ajit to be flooded during the rains. 
Shwegyin means in Burmese ‘gold-washing,' and it is |»rohable that 
gold was found in the neighbourhood at one time. I’he place has, 
however, no hwtor)*, having grown from a small village in compara¬ 
tively recent times. Neither in the first nor the second Burmese War 
was any resistance offered to the British, who on both occasions occu¬ 
pied the town. Population (1901), 7,<ii6- Shwegyin ceased to be 
a District headquarters in 1895, and tins accounts for part of the 
decrease in population during the last decade. The (Ulimg off had, 
Imwcvcr, lK*gun earlier, ami was largely caused by the remoteness of 
the town and its iiucccssibility fn»tn the railway. 
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The lown was constituted a municipality in 1888, the present com¬ 
mittee consisting of 3 tx-oj^do and 8 nominated members. 'I'hc 
munici{jal income and ex|)enditurc during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 20,000. In 1903-4 the income was Ks. 22,000, of which 
Rs. 11,000 was derived from markets, and Rs. 3,300 from house and 
land tax; and the ex|>enditurc was Rs. 19,000, including Rs. 3,200 
s|)ent on conservancy and Rs. 3,500 on education. The munici|)al 
school contains 95 pupiLs and an American Baptist Karen school 
i 38« The municipal hospital has accommodation for 27 in patients. 

Shweli. River of Burma, called Nam Mao by the Shans, who in 
ancient da)'s first established themselves in what is now Burma along 
the Shweli valley. 'ITie stream rises in China in the neighbourhood 
i>f 1 cngyiieh, and flows first in a south-westerly and then in a northerly 
direction past Namhkam village, through the Shan State of Mbngmit 
and along the northern end of the Ruby Mines I>istrict into the Irra¬ 
waddy, which it reaches at a point 20 miles south of the town of 
Kathfl. 1 he total length of the river is about 260 miles. It abounds 
in rapids, and is but little used for navigation, but is employed freely 
for floating timber. It has no tributaries of importance. 

SlAhftn. — Mountain range in Baluchistin, separating Mukrin 
from Khir^n. The eastern part is known as Band. It runs soulh- 
south-west and east-north-east between 27® 7' and 28® i* N. and 
^ 3 ^ ofid 65® 42' E., and unites with the JhalawAn hills near 
Shirc^a, having a total length of 176 miles. It is the narrowest range 
in \\ estem Baluchistiln, the width nowhere exceeding 20 miles. North 
of I’anjgOr the general mass bifurcates, the spur on the south being 
know'n as the koh-i-Sab/. Its general aspect is abrupt and rugged, 
and its geological formation a slaty sliale. It has a mean elevation 
of about 5,000 feet. On the west arc the two fine defiles of Tank-i* 


Grawag and Fank-i-Zurrati, through which tlic Rakhshin river passes. 

Si&lkot District. — District in the lathore Division of die I’unjab, 
lying between 31® 43' and 32® 51' N. and 74® ii' and 75® i' E., with 
an area of 1,991 Mfuare miles. It is an oblong tract of country, occu* 
pying the submontane portion of the Rechna or Rflvi-Chenilb Dodb, 
with a length from north-west to south-east of a little over 50 miles, 
and an average breadth of 44 miles, stretching from the valley of the 
Rivi on the south-east to that of the Chenib on the north-western 
border. On the north-east the District is bounded by the Jammu 
province of Kashmir; on the east by GurdAspur j and on the west 
by Lahore and GujrAnwSla. .Mong the hank of both great IxHindary 
rivers, a narrow fringe of alluvial lowland marks 
the central depression in which they nm; while 
above them rise Uie high banks tlial form tlie limits 
of their wider beds. I’arallcl to the Rlvi, another stream, the Dcgh, 
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tthich risen in ihc Jammij hillsj traverses the t-entre of ihe Usstrioi, 
.\ torrent in the rains,, at other tiiiies the lH'(^h dwindles to the incrtnl 
trickle; like the greater rivers tt is rringccl on either skle by it strip df 
alluviat sotk but in tbe up[K;r |hiit of its course through the ZafarwAl 
the t^hiftiuj^ uf its bed has covered a Large area with barren sand. 
Several other minor streams, of which the Aik is the most Important, 
traverse the District, ^t^dw■ay Lictween the R^Lvl and the Chenlb a 
a raided dorsal tract, which forms a slightly elevated plateau strelcldng 
from beytjfid the Jammu, border far into Ihe heart of the doaA The 
upper portion of the DLstrtcl near the hills wears an aspect of remark¬ 
able greenness and fertility* The dorsal rtdge* however, is dry and 
sandy; and between the Dcgh and the RAi i the wild and unproductive 
upland grows more and more impregnated with saltpetre as it recedes 
from the hills^ till near the Lahore border it merges into a tangled 
jungle of brushwood and reeds. The District also eompdsea a small 
tract of low hills, calbil the Bajw'itt on the north of the Chenilb* 
It country of green gras.s and flowing streams, which presents an 
agreeable change from the arid plains of the Punjab. 

'I’here is nothing of geolcgicai interest in Siillkot, which is 
situated entirely on the alluvium. Cultivation is close, leaving little 
room for an indigenous flora of perennial planus. Towards the Jammu 
border, especially in the north-w'cst of the District, plants of the Outer 
HimlLlayan fringe ap|)car* Trees arc rare, except where planted about 
wells, by roadsides, and in gardens. 

.V few wolves are the only representatives of the carnivora, while 
even hares and deer find little cover in so highly cultivated a tract. 
A few wild hog and rii/gni are found, but no antelope have been 
shot in recent years. In the cold season wild geese, ducks, and other 
water-fowl abound in the marshes and on the river bonks and islands : 
quail arc plentiful in spring, but partridges are scarce, 

I’he climate in soinmer is, for the plains, good j and. though ihetu 
are generally a few days of most intense heat, the neighbourhood of 
the hills prevents any long-continued sped. cold season resem- 
hies that in the Punjab generally, 1 ml liegins early and ends late. 
The low hills are cool but very [nalatious, as is also the waierloggerl 
valley of the l>egb, w'hile other parts are decidedly hcjUihy, Pneumonia 
is common in iKo winter and fever in the autumn. 

Owing to its submotitnue position the District has an abundant ram- 
fall, but this diminishes rapidly in amount as the distance from the 
hiib increases, ■'I'he average rainfall varies from 23 inches at Ha)a 

J5 itt SiS^lkot t at the latter place sfl inches fall in the summer 
months^ and 7 in the winter, Thu hea'viest rainfall recorded during 
the twenty years ending j^fOi was ti 4 niches ,ai fiiilkol in 1S81-2, 
anti the lowest 10 inches at Daska in 
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rile l^g^rubr)' liistor)' of ihf Dihirfci is cim.nti.'ted wiUi. Riji flilli- 
vahiin, ihfi repined foiindct of the town of SialkoL,, ain\ hts fantou.s sois 
Hj»tor7 -tnd in doscriljL'ti under Sialkot Towa\ 

I^a^kCtk Lp idso an ancient plitce. At an early date 
the DItitnet fell to the K;ijfls of Jammu, and under the Mughiil!i 
formed the Rechna Doflb iai-i/tr of the SHAtjA of Ijihorc, Under Shah 
JaJilJi the S0r^Jr was entrusted to Air Mardan Khln, the famous engh 
nccf, who dug a canal through it to bring water from the Cbenab to the 
imperial gardens at Uhoru. On the decline of the Mughal empire 
RanjEt Singh Deo, Rftjput, a hill chief, extended hLs sway over the Inw' 
lands, owning a nominal allegiance to Delhi, In 1748 he transferred 
his allegiance to Ahmad Shah Durraitl, w ho added Zufarwal and two 
other to his fief Before his death in 1773 Ranjit Deo had 

secured jHisses^sion of the whole District, except Siillkot town and its 
dependencies, which were held by a Pathan family. After his death 
the Bhangi confederacy of the Sikhs ttxjk SiSlkot from the l^athans.and 
cyenitiaJly overran the whole country' up to the foot of the Jammu 
hills, dividing it ainong a score of leaders. Thcsie petty Suites were^ 
however, attached by Kanjit Singh in 1791 ; .uid his annexation «>f 
JV^rur in 1S07 gave him control of the tract, after U\& genera], DTwiin 
Mohkam Chand, had defeated the Sardflrs of Sialkot at Atari. 

In the Nfutiny of 1857 the slat Ion was denuded of British trofjp^t 
and the Native negimenis which were left behind rose, and, after hwiking 
the jaJI, treasury, and courthouse, and massacring several of the Eunj' 
peaii inhabitant^, marched off towards Delhi, only to be destroyed 
by Nicholsoti at TnmmU GhAt. The rest of the Euro|iicans took 
refuge m the fort, and on the morning after the departure of the 
mutineers order was restored. 'I’hfi only ei'Cnts of interest in the 
subNOtiucnt history of tbc District are the plague riots which tjctrurrcd 
at t^ villages of Shihpsflda and Sankliatra in 1901. 

Numerous motinds arc scattered about the District, which mark the 
sit« of ancient villages and towns. None of them, c^^cept that cm 
which the f^ialkot fort stood, has been excavated^ Init sitv'er and copper 
utensils and coins have Ixxin dug up from time to time by villagers. 
Most of the coins are those of Indo-Bacirian kings. T’he excavatiiHVs 
in Siltikot revculcd the existence of some old baths, with hot-wakT 
pi|>es of solid masonry. The fort itself, of which very' little now 
remains, cj not more than r,ooo years oldt and is said to liavc been 
rebuilt by ShahiitKid-dln Ghori at the end of the twelfth century, 
tor further information, reference should be made to the articles on 
StAi.KOT To Wit and PaskDr: Tows'. 

ITtc District Contains 7 towns and ^,348 villages. The [wpulation 
at the last four enumerations was i (1868) 1,004,695, (iSSiJ 
(1891) 1,119,847, and (1901) 1,083,909. It decreased by 3 a per oeM^ 
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during the last decade, the decre*vsc being gieatest in the Raya UthiV 
jind least in Daska. The ('henib Colony is responsible for this fall 
in population, no less than 103,000 |>ersons having 
left to lake land in the newly irrigated tracts. 'I’hc 
District is divided into five tahslls —Siai.kot, RasrOr, Zafarwal, 
Rava, and Daska— the head-<iuarters of each l)eing at the place from 
which it is named. The chief towns are the municipalities of Sialkot, 
the administrative head-<|uarlcrs of the District, Daska, Jamki, FasrOr, 
KiiJt Sobha Singh, Z.\farwal, and Xarowal. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of i>opulation in 
1901 
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Muhammadans number 716,953, or over 66 per cent of the total; 
Hindus, 302,012, or 28 per cent; and Sikhs, 50,982, or less tlum 
5 per cent Sidlkot town contains the famous shrine of BAba Ninak, 
the first Sikh GuriL 'fhe density of the population U high. The 
language of the people is Punjibi, but the dialect known as Dogrf 
is largely spoken by Hindus on the Jammu border. 

The Jats are in greater numerical strength in SiAlkrR than in any 
other District in the Proviitcc, numbering 258,000, or 24 per cent, 
of the total. Other agricultural tribes include the .Arains (67,000), 
KAjputs (60,000), .\wAns (24,000), and GQjars (10,000). Fhe com¬ 
mercial classe.s are Khattrls (19,000), .Arorls (19,000), ^d FahAri 
MahAjans (11,000). The BhAtiAs (6,000) are stronger in Sillkot than 
anywhere else. BrAhmans number 35,000 and Saiyids 15,000. Of 
the artisan classes, the most important are the TarkbAns (carpenters, 
44,000), KumhArs (potters, 32,000), JulAhls (weavers, 28,000^ Ia)hArs 
(blacksmiths, 21,000)^ .Mochls (sh<»einakers and leather-workers, 17,000), 
Telis (oil-pressers, 14,000), and SonArs (goldsmiths, 10,000). Ka.>h- 
mills number 32,000. Of the menial chases, the ChuhrAs (sweepers, 
64,000) are the most numerou.s; other large menial ca-sies are Jhinwaw 
(waler-caniers, 23,000), Nais (iMubers, 22,000), Chhlmbls and Dhobis 
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(washerman, 17,000), Marhhis (fishermen and water-carriers >5,000), 
Meghs (weavers 34,000), llarwilAs and RutwSls (village watchmen, 
34,000), MiriUb (village minstrels 1 i,ooo), ami Clungars (Ial>ourers, 
6,000). llicrc are 23,000 Fakirs. AlM»ut 46 |M.'r cent, of the ()0{iub- 
tion are supported by agriculture. 

'Fhe American United Presbyterian Mission, which was established 
at SiAlkot in 1855, supports a theological seminary, a Christian training 
institute, a female hospital, and an .\nglo-vemacular high school. I’he 
Established Church of Scotland maintains two European misskmaries 
at SiSikot (branch established in 1857) and one in Daska, and also has 
a separate female mission, mainly occupied with work in tananas, 
'lire Church of Englatnl Mission at NjrowAl was founded in 1859, 
and the Zanina Mission at that place in 1884. The Roman Catholics, 
who entered the field in 1889, have now three statioas. SiAlkot has 
the largest number of native Christians in the Punjab, amounting to 
10,662, or I per cent, of the population, in 1901. 

The soil consists chiefly of loam, but clay is found in depressions, 
and the waste lands mostly consist of sandy or salt-impr^;nated soil. 

* Owing to the abuiKiint rainfall, and the very kirge 

Acnculture. , . , . , .... ' . 

(iroportion of the cultu'ated area which is served by 

wells, the District is secure against any serious failure of crops. 

The District is held almost entirely on the bhaiyaehara and />at(idari 
tenures, laminddri lands covering only about 30,000 acres. The area 
for which details are asailable from the revenue record of 1903-4 is 
1,984 st]uare miles, as showm below:— 
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\Vh«t is the chief crop of the spring harv'est, covering 601 square 
miles in 1903-4; barle)* and gram occupied tao and 64 square miles 
respectively. Sugar is the most valuable crop of the autumn harshest, 
and the area planted (50 square miles) is .surpassed only in Gurdlspur. 
Rice, maize, and great millet {Jowar) are the chief autumn food-grains, 
I he cultivated area has increased b)* 28 per cent, since 1854 and 
by I per cent, in the ten years ending 1901-2, the increase being due 
to the steady extension of well-cultivation and the great pressure 
population on the soil. Nothing has been done in the way of im- 
provir^ the quality of the cr<^ grown. Ixians for the constmetion 
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of wells are extremely popular, over Rs. 60,000 having been advanced 
during the five years ending 1903-4, 

Ver)’ few cattle are bred locally. Agricultural stock is purchased 
at the Amritsar fairs or at the GulQ Shih cattle fair in the PasrQr 
tahal, and imported from Jhang, GujrftnwiUa, and GujrlL Horses 
and ponies are not common, and the indigenous breed is poor; two 
pony and five donkey stallions are kept by the District board. Sheep 
and giats arc numerous, and donkep are largely used as pack animals, 
but camels are scarce. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 858 square miles, or 58 per 
cent, w’crc classed as irrigated. Of this area, 788 square miles were 
irrigated from wells, 16 from canals, and 54 from streams. In addition, 
135 .square miles, or 9 per cent, are subject to inundation by the 
Chenab, Ravi, and minor streams. Irrigation from canals is confined 
to small prisate channels taken from the I>egh and other streams; 
irrigation from streams is either by lift or from the perennial brooks 
of the Bajwlt Wells are the mainstay of the cultivation, owing to the 
copious ^()ply of subsoil water, and the fact that they can be con¬ 
structed at comparatively small cost In 1903-4 the District possessed 
24,453 masonr)' wells worked with Persian wheels by cattle, besides 
1,450 unbricked wells lever wells water 4 ifts. 

The District contains only one square mile of * reserved ’ forest under 
the Deinity-Consmiitor of the Chenib Forest division, 1*4 square miles 
of military reserve, and 7 of unclassed forest and Government waste 
under the Deputy-Commissioner. With the exception of one planta¬ 
tion these are chiefly grass reserv’cs, and even an ordinary' coppice can 
liardly be found. In 1904 the forest revenue was Rs. 1,500. 

'Fhe District contains several beds of kankar or nodular limestone, 
and saltpetre is prepared to a small extent. 

SUlkot town was once famous for its pafier, but the industry has 
much declined of recent years owing to the competition of mill-made 
paper. It also possesses a recently introduced and 
flourishing industry in the manufacture of cricket communications, 
hots, polo and hockey sticks, and the like, which 
have a wide popularity all over India. Tents, tin boxes, and surgical 
instruments arc made; and three flour-mills, in one of which cotton- 
ginning is also carried on, employed 85 hands in 1904. Cotton is 
w^oven all over the District, and printed cotton stuffs arc made at 
PasrOr; shawls of pashm, the fine wool of the Tibetan goat, are pro¬ 
duced at Kib Sobha Singh. Damascened work on iron is made at the 
village of Kotli LohArin near SiAlkot, and Daska and other pbees 
|>roduce vesscb of brass and white metal on a conaderable scale. In 
1869 an undertaking was started at SiAlkot under the name of the 
Belfast Max Company, to encourage the growth of flax for export to 
vou .\xn. V 
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England; but, though an excellent fibre was raised in the District, 
the difficulty of procuring good seed and the apathy of the peasantry 
caused the enterprise to prove a fiulure after some years’ trial. 

Si.\lkot town is the only important centre of commerce, and receives 
such surplus raw produce as tlie District produces, most of which is 
consumed in the town and cantonment. The chief exports are rice, 
sugar, paper, cotton, cloth, and brass vessels; and the chief imports 
arc grain, rice, tobacco, ghi^ timber, and tea, besides the various neces- 
saries for the British troo|)s in cantonments. There is a branch of the 
Alliance Bank of Simla at Si^kot. 

A braiKh of what is now the North-Western Railway from Wa/irflbid 
to Siilkot, a distance of ay miles, was opened for traffic in 1880, and 
its continuation to Jammu in 1890. The principal metalled road runs 
parallel to the railway from Wazirilbfld to Jammu. An important 
metalled road connects Siilkot and Amritsar. 'Fhe chief unmetallcd 
roads are from Siilkot to Gurdispur, to Gujrlnwlla, and via Eminlbld 
to I.ahorc. The total length of metalled roads is 56 miles, and of 
unmetallcd roads 785 miles; of these, 34 miles of iiiclallcd and 39 
of unroetalled roads are under the I’ublic Works department, and the 
rest are nvaintained by the District board. The Chenlb is crossed by 
nine ferries and the Rlvi by five, but tliere is little traffic on either 
river. 

The District was visited by famine in 1783, 1813, 1843, 1861. 

Neither in 1870 nor 1878 did it suffer severely, and with the extension 
of well-irrigation that has taken place in the last 
twenty years it is believed to have become practically 
secure. 'Fhe crops matured in the famine year 1899-1900 amounted 
to 63 per cent, of the normaL 

lire District is in charge of a I>e{>uty-Commissioner, aided by five 
Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is in charge 

AdminiitraUon. l>‘»trict treasury. 'l*he /aAs//s of Siilkot, 

ZalarwlI, Raya, Daska, and Pasrdr arc each under 
a taksliJdr and a naib~tahsllddr, Siilkot is the head-quarters of 
a Superintending Engineer and two Executi^’c Engineers of the Canal 
department. 


Famine. 


ITie Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re^X}nsible for 
crimuul justice, and civil judicial work is uiKlcr a District Judge. 
Both officers are supervised by the Divisional Judge of the Siilkot 
Civil Division, who is also Sessions Judge. The District Judge has 
one Subordinate Judge and five Munsifs under him, one at head¬ 
quarters and one at each outlying iahsll, A cantonment magistrate 
is posted to Siilkot cantonment. 'Die District is singularly free from 
serious enme, despite the large number of Slnsis and other criminal 
tribes domiciled in it. 
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The revenue hbtyry in pre-annexation umo present no special 
features. A summary settlement was made in 1847 by the European 
Political officers under the Rc*gcncy. llie kind rents of the Sikhs were 
appraised and a reduction of 10 per cenL made, while all extra cesses 
were abolished. This assessment worked well until the fall in prices 
which followc*d annexation. Bad seasons and bud management aggra¬ 
vated the distress, and even large remissions failed to prevent the 
people from abandoning their hddings. In 1850 the Rechna DoSb 
settlement began, including the present Districts of Siilkot and Gujrin- 
w.ila, and the tahslls of Shakargarh and ShAhdara. 'Fhc demand of 
the summary settlement was reduced from 15 lakhs to 13. Cesses 
were also rcimposed at the rate of 16 |)er cent, on the demand. 'I he 
>cttkmcnt was revisc'd in 1863-6, and a general reduction nude, tme- 
sixth of the gross produce being assumed as the equivalail of half the 
net ‘assets.’ ITie initial demand was slightly over 12 lakhs, and the 
ultimate demand 124 lakhs. 1'hc sanctioned theoretical rates at the 
next revision (1888-93) indicated a revenue of 184 lakhs, but the actual 
demand was 15 lakhs, an increase of a 1 per cent. 'live average assess¬ 
ment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-4-6 (maximum Rs. 1-14, minimum 
K. o-ii), and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 2-0-6 (maximum Rs. 3, minimum 
Rs. 1-1). rhe demaixi in 1903-4, including cx*sses, was over 17-3 
lakhs. 'I’he average si/e of a proprietary holding is 7-6 acres. 

’ITie collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue are 
sivow n below, in thousands of rupc*es 
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The District contains seven municipalities, Sialkot, DASKA-rwi«-Kot 
Doska, Jamki, PasrOk, Kila Sobha Si.vch, Zasarwal, and Naro- 
W'al ; and nine ‘ notified areas.’ Outside these, local affairs arc 
managed by the District board, whose mcome, mainly derived from 
a local rate, amounted in 1903-4 to l•8 lakhs. Ilie ex|»nditurc was 
also 1-8 lakhs, hospitals, schools, and public works forming the chief 
items. Sidlkot is one of the few Districts in the Punjab in which local 
boards have answered expectations. 

'Fhc regular police force consists of 576 of all ranks, including 
59 cantonment and 146 municipal polic'e, in charge of a Superinten¬ 
dent, who Usually has 6 inspectors under him. I*he village watchmen 
number 2,149. i'here are 17 police stations, fhe District jail at 
Sdlkot town has accommodation for 482 prisoners. 

SLilkoi stands twenty-third among the twenty-eight Districts of 
tlic Punjab in respect of the litcrac)' of its po|Hilaiion. In 1901 the 
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|iro|njri:it>n. of litemtti pcn^oivM i^ns 3 ^ per cetit, (5»2 nialeii aiKi o-j 
The number uf pupils ti.iiJcr Tl^^^(■uctlon wd% 5,366 in 
iS8c-i, ^3,300 in i35KC-it 13,745 1900-1, and 15,780 in J 903-4. 

In the last year there were one- Arbi college, 31 secoiidiiry, and iSj pri- 
nuir)‘ (public) school;!, bcside.'i 9 advaticed and 33S elc tnenUi^' (priv^ate) 
scboolit, 1,4x5 girls in the public and 378 in the private schools. 
The principal oilucational in5titu.LiDn.s arc the Si^Ukot Arts college and 
5 high ijchotJ-s. 'l“he total expenditure on education in 1905-4 was 
j-3 ktklis, of which Ri 34>497 was contributed by municipalities, 
Rs. 43,000 came from f<5e% j,ooo from (Govern n tent grants, ami 
33,000 from Ltxxil funds. 

RcsidCN the civil hospital and a branch dbiimnsari' at Ueud-tpwrleni, 
local bodies maintalit 7 outlying dispensaries. At these institutions in 
1904 a total of 139,968 out-patients and 1,873 in-patienbf a'crc treated, 
iiiid 7^563 operations were performed. A lt|jer asylum and four Kot 
dis|a‘nKarie-S for the inmates of the Kt>t ' or refomiatory for criminal 
tribes, urc aI.so maintained in the i Kstricb 'llie Rot dis^iensaHes treat a 
large number of out-piittents. TIte avpenditure in (904 wa-s Rs, 33,000, 
of which J^s. [1,^000 wau contributed by Local and Rs. i3,dqo by 
municipal funds, rhe District also has four mission dispensaries, aided 
from Local and municipal funds, ortc for males and three for iromen 
and children i and in 81 jlkot town a charitable dispensary^ Is mainuiued 
by the represen tative of an old family of or native physicianH, 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 wa.a 34,609, re¬ 
presenting 39-3 per 1,000 of ]Kipulation. 

(J. R. Dunlop-Smith, District (1894-5) ; &ifkmcft 7 

( 1 895) T and Custamify <r/ fhi Main Tn'lifs in titi Sf^IJtat Dhtrki 
IiS 95 \] 

Sialkot Tahsil.— Nyrthtrn Af^Jji'/of ,Si6lLot District, I'unjiaU lying 
belween 32® 17' and 33° 51' N, and 74^^ 11'and 74*43’’ li-, with an area 
uf 436 square miles. The Chenib forms jiart uf lire niath-wesiern 
boundary uf the /oAri/, which includes a submontane imct known as 
the Iiajw 3 t to the north of that river. The country is traven^td by 
a nuinl>er of hill torrents, and except in the south-east is cxtrenvely 
fi.rtilc luvd is fairly well supplied with irrigation wells. The |iopulation 
in nyoi hras 312,688, cumpaied with 502,866 in iSyi. 'J'he head* 
qiiarlcfs arc at ilic town uf SiSlkot (iiopulation, 57,956), and it jiIwj 
crmtiiin.'i 637 villages. 'Phe land revenue and curses in 1903-1 
amounted to Ks. 4 ,cki^doo. 

Si^ot Town.--Ht!ad tjuarters uf Si^UcuL Disiricl and UthAlj 
I'unjab, situated in 32^* 30"' N’. and 74® 32'' E., on the WaiJrabid- 
Jammu branch of the North-W'eatejn Railway; distant by mil from 
t .'alculiUii 1,341 lujLes from Bombay 1,369, and from Karachi SoS. 
roiiutaiipn (1901), 57,956. I^ialkut stands on die uorttiem bank of 
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the Aik torrent, upon the edge o( the high triangular ridge which 
extends southward from the Jammu hills, and is 72 miles from 
Ijdiore. 

Popular legends attribute its foundation to Riij& Sftla, the uncle of 
the Pindavas, and say that it was refounded in the time of VikramSditya 
by Ri)i Siliv&han, who built the fort and city. Sili«': 3 han hod two sons: 
one, Ptimn by name, was killed by the instrumentality of a wicked step¬ 
mother, and thrown into a w'cll, still the resort of pilgrints, near SiAlkot; 
the other, RasAlu, the great m)lhical hero of Punjab folk-ules is said 
to have reigned at SiAlkot. 'Powards the end of his reign RasSlu 
became involved in wars with Rlji Hildi, popularly stated to have 
l)een a fiakhar chieftain. Iteing worsted in Inttle, RasSlu, as the 
fwice of peace, was fon'Cil to give his daughter in marriage to his 
conqueror, who gave the territory he had conquered to Ra&.^hi's 
adopted son. According to a further legend related to Mr. Prinsep:— 

‘ After the death of Raja RasAlu, the country is said to have fallen 
under the curse of Pfiran (brother of Rasftlu, who had become^ a 
fakir) for 300 years, lying totally devTistated from famine and in¬ 
cessant plurrdcr.' 

It has recently been suggested that .Si&lkrK is the artcient .site known 
as Sdkala or Sigal. In a.i>. 790 the fort and city were demolished by 
an army under Raja Xaraut, supinmed by tlie Ghandaurs of the 
VOsuf/m country. Under the Mughal ennK‘rors, Sialkot became tire 
head-quarters of a fiscal district {sarkar). The country was afterwards 
occupied in the scsenteenth century by the Rajput princes of Jammu. 
The mound which rises in the centre of the town, crowned with the 
remains of an arurient fort, is |)opularly believed to mark the site of the 
original stronghold of Raja Salivahan ; but the fort itself is not nurre 
than t,ooo years old, and is said to have been rebuilt by Shalrab-ud* 
illn at the end of the twelfth century. SonK' old l»aths with hot-water 
pipes of siilid masonry have Ireen discovered here. Other similar 
mounds stand among the outskirts of the town. In modem times, 
the «>ld fort is of historical interest for its gallant defence by the few 
Kuropean residents who took refuge here during the Mutiny of 1857. 
It is rmw dismantled, and the few buildings it contains are used for 
public purposes. The town also contains the shrine of the first Sikh 
Gunl, Baba Ninak {s(t .\mritsar District), the scene of an annual 
fair largely attended by Sikhs from all parts of the l>istrict; the Darbir 
Baoll .Sfthib, a covered well, erected by a Rdjput disdple of Biba 
NSnak, held high in religious consideration among the Sikhs; the 
Muhammadan shrine rtf ImSm .Ml-uMvakk, a handsome building of 
atKient ('onstruction; and u temple erected by Rjj& 'Pej Singlu I he 
municipality was creatc*d in 1867. The income ai>d expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged about a lakh. In 1903 -4 the 
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income was a bkh, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 80,500); and the 
expenditure was also a bkh, including conserx'anc)’ (Rs. 13,300), 
education (Rs. 17,000), medical (Rs. 13,000), and administration 
(Rs. 25,900). 

The large miliury cantonment is situated about a mile and a half 
from the native town. The garrison, which belongs to the Rawalpindi 
division, consists of one battery and one ammunition column of horse 
artillery, one regiment of British cavalry*, two regiments of Native 
cavalry, one battalion of Native infantry, and one company of sappers 
and miners. There is also a mounted infantry school. During the 
ten years ending 1902-3 the income and e\|>enditurc of cantonment 
funds averaged Rs. 37,000. 

Sblkot is a flourishing trade centre and depot for agricultural |mv 
(luce. It has an extensive manufacture of cricket and tennis hats, 
hockey stick-s &c., tents, surgical instruments and tin l)oxes Boots are 
also made, arul various rxHton stuffs, chiefly twill (si/s?). The manufac¬ 
ture of paper is said to have been introduced four centuries ago, and 
under the Mughal emperors .Siilkot paper was largely used at the 
IVrlhi court. Fhe manufacture has now greatly declin(?d, owing to the 
competition of mill-made paper. The town contains thr(?e flour-mills 
in one of which cotton-ginning Is also carried on. ITie numher of 
employ e in 1904 was 85. The Alliance Bank of fsimb has a branch 
in the town. The principal educational institutions are the Sillkot 
Arts collie and four Anglo-vemacubr high schools, of which one is 
managed by the Educational department, two by the Scottish and 
American Missions, while the fourth is the f'hristian Training Insti¬ 
tute of the Scottish Mission, '^h(^^c arc five middle schools for girls, 
one of which is attached to the convent. In the town are a 
hospital with a brarKh dispensary, an American .Mission hospital for 
women and children, and a charitable dispensary maintaimri 1^ a 
member of an old family of AaJtims or native physicians. 

Sibl District (A/re/).—District of Riluchlstifn, lying lK‘tween a;** 
55' and 30^ 38' N. and 67® 17' and 69® 50' E. Its total area is 
11,281 square miles; but this includes the MARRi-Bnrri country 
{7,129 square miles), which is only utuler political control, leaving 
4,152 square miles of directly .Administered territory’. The I.3hri 
mihal of the Kabt State in Kachhi (1,283 square miles) is also 
politically controlled from Sibi. Tlie District is bouitded on the north 
by I/>rabi District; on the south by the Upper Sind Frontier Dis¬ 
trict; on the east by the Dera Ohil/i Kh&n District of the Punjab; 
and on the west by Kachhi, the Bobn Pass and Quetta-Pishin. Ilic 
portion under political <x>ntrol occupies the centre, cssl, aiwi south of 
the District; the areas under direct administration form protrusions in 
the north-western, north-eastern, and south-western comers. 
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No area in Baluchistan presents such strongly market! variations 
both physical and climatic, between its t-arious jurts as Sibi Dis¬ 
trict. Two portions of it, the Sibi and Nasirabad . 

tahals, consist of perfectly level plain, lying rcspcc- asjectt. 
tively at the apex and base of Kachhi, The re¬ 
mainder of. the District consists entirely of mountainous country, 
rising in a series of terraces from the lower hills of the Sulaiman 
range. These hills include Zen (3,6*5 feet) in the Bugti country, 
and Bambor (4,890 feet) and DungSn with Butur (about 6,000 feet) 
in the Marri country. North-westward the mountaias stretch to the 
watershed of the C!entral Brfthui range in ZarghQn and Klutllfat, at 
an elevation of 11,700 feet. With the exception of the eastern side 
of the Marri-Bugti country, the drainage of the whole of this area is 
carried off by the Nlri, which in traiersing the Mam country is known 
as the Bcji. On the south it U joined by three considerable hill- 
torrents, the ('hilkar or Talli, the Ijihri, and the Chhatr. All of these 
streams are subject to high floods, especially in July and .August, when 
the fertile lands of Kachhi arc irrigated from them. 

The Upper, Middle, and Ix)wcr Siwaliks (upper and middle miocene); 
Spfntangi limestone and Ghizij group (middle eocene); volcanic agglo¬ 
merates and ash-beds of the Deccan trap; the DunghAn group (Upper 
Cretaceous); belemnite beds (neocomian); and some massive lime¬ 
stone (Jurassic), as well as spreads of recent deposits, are exposed in 
the District. 


The v^etation of the District is as smarted as its jAysical aspects. 
On the south it is similar to that of Sind, the uncultivated land iwo- 
ducing Prosopis spUigera^ Capparis aphylla, Sakudora oitotdes, Ztst- 
phus Hummularia, Tamarix indica, Acada arnhica, and Acada modtsta. 
In the lower highlands the dwarf-palm {Nannorfwps Rikhtami) 
abouruU, and the blue gum {^Eucalyphts) has been found to grow we . 
In the higher hills are found the juniper, pistachio, ash. wild almond, 
and Caragana. ('umin seed grows in the Ziirat hill-s which a so 

produce many \aricties of grass. ^ 

Mountain sheep and markAor are found in the higher ' hills, where 
leopards and black bears are also sometimes seen. ‘Ra%inc deer or 
ga/elle and hares occur in the plains. large flocks of sai^-grousc 
visit the District when there is a good mustard crop, kair fishing 

is to be had in the Nlri. . 

While the highlands possess a climate which U pleasantly cool in 
summer and very cold in winter, the plains suffer from the 
common in Sind. NasfrSbAd has a mean temperature in Ju y ^ ’ 
and b subject to the effects of the simoom. For fis’e months alone, 
during the cold season, are the climatic conditioiw tolctable to 
Kuropeans. The Marri Bugti country and the Shahng /aksU (2.300 
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to 4,000 feet) possess a climate intermediate between the extremes 
of the plains and the highlands. Hie annual rainfall I'aries with the 
altitude, from 3 inches in Nostribid to 5 in Sibi and nearly 12 in 
Shihrig, where the vapour-bearing clouds strike Khalifat and empty 
their contents into the valley. 

Up to the end of the fifteenth century the District was always a 
dependency of .Multiln. It is known to have formed part of the 
History Ghaznivid empire, and was ruled by a petty chief 
in the time of Nilsir-ud-din Kub 3 cha. About 1500, 
it was taken by Shflh Beg, Arghan, and thus passed under KanUahir; 
but, under the Mughal empire, it again became subordinate to Multin. 
It was taken by the Kalhoras of Sind in 1714; but they had to 
retire before the power of the Durrlnis, by whom the local governors 
were generally selected from the BAro/ai clan of the Panni .\fghAas 
which still retains much influence. During the last two years of the 
fust .Afghan War an .Assistant Political Agent was |x)6ted to Sibi, and 
on its conclusion the District was handed over to KalAt, but again 
came under Bdrakzai rule in 1843. J*' rite succeeding years the 

Morris acquired ground in the District; and their depredations were 
not checked until Sibi, ShAhrig, and Duki were assigned to the British, 
in 1879, by the Treaty of Gandamak. The Marris and Bugtis had 
been controlled from the Dera GhA/i KhAn District of the Pun^b 
piwious to the esublishment of the BaluchistAn Agency in 1877 ; and 
this charge now devolved on the Political Agent in Thal-ChodAli, the 
rume first given to the DLstrict on its establishment in 1879. 
Kuat-Mandai valley, which belongs to the .Marri tribe, has been held 
since 1881 as security for the payment of a fine inflicted after the Marri 
expedition of 1880. Owing to disputes between the /uirkdn .AfghAns 
and the Marris, the Kohiu I'alley was brought under British protection 
in 1891. NasfrSbAd was a niabat of the KalAt State till 1903, when 
it was taken over on a perpetual lease for an annual payment t»f 
Rs. 1,15,000, increased by Rs. 2,500 in April, 1904. The name of 
the District was changed to Sibi in 1903, at which time the SanjAwi, 
Ihiki, and BirkhAn faAsl/s, which had hitherto formed jxirt of the r>ld 
Thal-^otiAli District, were transferred to the new Ixiralai District. 

Sibi District proper possesses one town and 304 villages, and its 
population in 1901 amounted to 73,893, or 18 persons per square 
Population. .Marri-Bugti country has 8 villages 

^d a pO{)ulation of 38,919. The total population, 
Including tribal areas, is therefore 112,812. But this docs not include 
the Dombkis (12,400), UmrAnis (1,100), and Kaheris (7,100^ who 
hyc in that portion of Kachhi which is controlled from Sibi Dis¬ 
trict. The following table gives statistics of the area, of the 
Administered territory by /aJksW in 1901 : 
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In the Administered area 90 per cent, of the population are Muham¬ 
madans of the Sunni sect and 9 per cent are Hindas; in the Marri* 
Bugti rountr)' the Muhammadans number 99 |)cr cent. About 43 i>er 
cent, of the people .speak Baluchi; the other languages spoken arc 
Pashto, Jatkl, and Sindi. A peculiar dialect, called Tarlno, is .spi>ken 
in Shihrig. The Baloch number about 48,000; AfghAns follow with 
18,000. The Marri.s and Bugtis and tltc Pumara are large flock* 
owners; the other inhabitants arc cultivators. 

'I'he soil of the plains is allu^iunt locally known us /*<r/; in the 
lower highland.^ it is sandy; in Kohiu it is much impregnated with 
salt Clay and gravel occur at the higher elections. 'I'he directly 
.Administered area is well irrigated and fertile, but the Murri and 
Bugti hills aflbrd snrall opportunity for agriculture. Of all the tahsils^ 
Kohiu alone has not been surveyed. The total cultivable area in the 
remaining tahsil% is 878 square miles, of which about 234 square miles 
are cultivated annually. The principal liarvest is the sanuHtitri or 
autumn crop; wheat and oilseeds compose the spring crop {arhari). 
The largest area is under Jowar^ after which come oilseeds and wheat. 
Rice, millets, and gram arc also grown. Cultivation has extended 
everywhere with the advent of peace ai>d security; in Nasiribid it has 
risen fron» 76 square miles in 1880 i to 165 square miles in 1902-3. 
and in Sibi from about 7 square miles in 1879-80 to about 59 square 
miles in 1904. Quantities of vegetables arc raised in Sibi hw the 
Quetta market, and the cultivation of tobacco, potatoes, and melons 
is increasing. Between 1897 and 1904 advances for agricultural 
improvements were given to the amount of nearly Rs. 50,000. 

The class of cattle in the plains is exccllenL The ponies of the 
Marri and Bugti hills are light in limb and l>ody, but carry heavy 
weights unshod over the roughest ground. In the plains larger 
ammals arc kepi. The number of branded mares is 164. Govern¬ 
ment stallion.s are stationed at Sibi in the winter. Camels are l>red 
in the southern port of the District. A horse and cattle fair is held 
at Sibi in February'. 

The Nasirftbitd taksli is irrigated by the I^escrt and Begflri branclR's 
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of the rjovemment ranah h Sirn1. 'fTie watci' is brought lo the bud 
either by gravitiiilon (wiJjti) or by lift {rharkJii)^ 'Jbe area irrl^ted 
annually between 1893 and 1903 averaged SdjQoo acres. In the Si hi 
a 5>'5tciii of channel fmni the N 4 ri ri^’Cr irrig^tea about 
acres. ELwwhere, excluding Koblu, about i3f7oo acres arc imgaced 
from springs and streams. Wells are used for Irrigation in Naslrabad, 
but their nunaber is limited. Most of the irrigated land Is allowed to 
lie faltott- for a year or two. The Mr^s number 14. 

‘ Reserved * juniper forests number seven, with an area of 69 square 
miles; and mexed forcsis, nine in number, cover nbfjut 41 square 
miles. The former arc situated in .Sh.’thng, and seven of the latter 
tire In the SibI faktll. The juniper forests contain an undergrowth 
of wild almond {Pmmfs rfiur^ca) and maMs {Camf^afta )and the 
mixed forcsis grow Pr^^ph spid^frn^ Ca/patfif rr/zhZ/fl, tamarisk, anti 
ui'aria. 

Coal occurs in the Shihrig and petroleunii at Khatian in the 

Marri country. An account of the mciivCKl-t of working them will be 
found in the article on BALfCHiSTaJi* The output of cool from Khwl 
in 1903 amounted to 37,000 tons, but petroleum no longer workr'd. 
An unsuccessful boring for oil was made in 1S91 near Spintangi. 
Earth-salt was manufactured in Xasldlbad up lo 190a* 

Rough wo4:illen fabrics, coarse carpets in the tfari stitch, nose-bags, 
and soddlc’bags are produced in many places. Felts and felt coats 
Trade and made by the women of the highlands for 

cominuiJcatiaas, use. Mats, ropes, sacks, baskets, ornieb 

pads, and many other articles arc woven frf>m the 
dwarf-palm, which Is one of the most useful plants of the District, 
Embroidery is made by the IJuKti women, the stitch chiefly used being 
licrring-bone, with the threads looiping through each other. The design 
often consj-st? of large circular buttons or metlalliohs joined by rings 
of chain stitch. 

Thu District prcH^uces wheat, ^hi, an<| wool and in yearsi 

of good rainfall medicinal drugs, especially cumin seed, in seimc quan¬ 
tities. T he only centre of trade Is Sibi, the total imports and exports 
of which town by tail have risen from 1 t,3cK> tons in 139S to r 3,700 
tons in 1903. iVadu is largely carried on by agents of firms from 
Shik^rpur in Sind. The principal imports into Sibi arc gram^ pulsct 
rice, dried fruits, and piece-goods; the exports are yluifw, MJra^ wheal, 
and oilseeds, 

The Slnd-F'IshTn section of the NortbAVcfltem Railway, on the 
standard gauge, enter? the District near JhatpaC and, after crossing the 
Kachhi plain, passes to Koch Koial. Si hi town Is the junction for 
the Mushk^f-Bolan branch- The centre and south of the District an? 
ill jifovidcd with roads. Partially metnhed mads extend to 135 and 
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itnnictnllcd Imrks to 444 miles. They nre maintainerl ctiiefly frotn 
rrovincifll revenues and partly freun Local funds, I’hc main roulcfl. 
consist of part of the KaTnai-Forl l^andeman road, and a cart-road 
from Sibt to Kach and thence to Zi 9 ,raL A hrtdle-palh. which will 
form an important artery, is in course of construct ion from Itiibar 
Kacli station to Kohlu sia ^filwand. 

'i'tic NasTribad and Sh^hrig iahfUs are fasrly well protetlred from 
famine, owing to their extensive irtigationb Parts of the Sibi and 
Kohiu and of the Marn-Bugti country, how* Fuming 

ever, depend almost entirely nn minfall, the failure 
of which frequently results in scardty. Between iSyy nind t^i the 
rainfall was continuously deficient, and in 1B97-3 about Rs. 3,400 vii'S 
expended in ihc Sibi Ar^jf/out of money allollM by the Indian I’amine 
Relief r-'und. In 1399-1900 a sum of Rkv t 3 ,ooo wa'i supplied from 
Impcnal rm'Cnues for iip'ain doltii to the Marri-'i and Bugtis and in the 
following year Rs, 7,000 from the same source ims disirihuted amonR 
them for the purchjise of bullockis and seed grain, A contrbution 
of Hs, 0,459 bom the Indian Fimiiiie Relief RiirKi was also spent 
on the ssame objects in Sibi, Shilhrig, and Kohlu. Between 1399 and 
1901 District relief worts cost about Ris. 

The Ih-ntrict consists of two portions: Sibi District, containing 
the Sibi and Shahrig which form part of British Italuchifltan ; 

and the Kohlu and Railway [?istrich consisting of 
the Kohlu and Nastrflbld tahstls and the railway 
line lying in Kachhi and the Alarri country, which form part of the 
Agency Tctrilorics, For purpoises of admimstratioii the District is 
treated as a single unit, tn charge of a Fotitical Agent and l^puty 
Commissioner, with throe subdivisions : NasIrafap, Siiu, and Shai-ekig, 
Koch of the first two is in charge of an Kxtia-Assiittant Comnilssloner, 
and the latter of the Assistant Political Agent. 'I’he Political Agent 
exercises pgnlidcal control in the MARtti-Bimri countrj’, and over the 
Domhki and Kaheii tribcit of the laihri in Kachhi through 

I he Extra* Assistant Commis'iifmer at Sibi. Each fiihui has a wa/A- 
iahitffdar^ except Kohlu, where a nait^fahsiMar exercises the powijrs 

f>i ^ tahsitdJt. A Munaif is stationed at Sibi. 

The Deputy-Commissioner and Political Agent is the District and 
Sessions Judge. 'J'he Assistant Political Agent aod the ExiTa A-ssisianl 
Comniissioners are magi-'itrates of the first class, with pow'er to try suits 
to the value of Rs. 10^000, Tahtifddri are magistrates of the ^ond 
cla>;s;. With civil powers up to Rs. 300. are magTstrates 

of the third class, with civil powers in suits of the vialue of Rs. 50, 
The Munsif at Sibi is also a irvagistratc of the secoiMi cIilss. Appeals 
from the officers of the lower g^cs lie to the subditisiortil officers, 
M.*iny cases In which the people of the counlty^ are concerned are 
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TefciTtvi la pr^as fftr an award uiiriJer the Frpiuier CrEnic* Kcgulaiion. 
The rtufnbcr of cognEzahle cases reported during 1905 was 134^ con¬ 
victions being obtained in 73 instances. The total number of criminal 
cases rras 304 and of ciT'il suits Tt3o9. The ca$es referred to 
numbered 645^ including 17 cases of murder, 7 cases of robberi', 14 oF 
adultery, and 15 cases of adultery accompanied by murder. 

In Attiar's time Sibi was a wffAj/ of the Bhakltar sarkar of the 
.\Iult.tn Sa^ah. It |iaid about Rs. :t4,5tM, and furnished 500 cavalry 
and 1,5^ infaniiy, ’nie Panni tribe alr^o supplied a separate con¬ 
tingent. Chhalgnri, i. e. the Hama! valley, which depended on Kan- 
dah?lr, paid Rs. 340 in imiiney, 415 of grain, and supplictl 

2M horse and 300 foot. Under the Durranis the revenue of the 
Sibi ifihttl wttH about Rs. 4.^00. The present system of levying 
revenue varies in different (win?i of the I district, and oven in difTereni 
areas within the same Fixed cash assessnrents, varying fnjm 

Rs. ^ to Rs, 1 S per acre on irrignited lands, are to be found side 
by fiidc with the collectioir of an actual share of the produce {hU<ii\ 
at rates jurying from one fourth to cjne twelfth. DttaiU of each 
system are given in the separate articles on the tukah of the Uistriut. 
The annual value of the revenue-free holdings and grants of grain is 
Rs. 19,300. The land revenue, including grojring tax but ei^cludlng 
water ratt^ amounted in 1903-4 to nearly a lakhs. 'ITiis includes; ihi.^ 
revenue of Nastr^b^d for six months only. I'hc water rate in NajiJr- 
iHblld, amounting to i-a lakhs in 190J-4, is paid over to the (lovemnicnt 
of Horabay, 05 the Regiri and Desert Canals, W'hich irrigate it, belong 
to the .Sind systenu The total revenue of the I listrict from all *>urces 
wM 3'4 lakhs in the same year. 

The Sibi bo^ar fund and the ZiJrat improvement fund aro referred 
to in the articles on SinUFowN and /jarat. Octroi and con-senimcy 
cess are levied in some baairs near the Sind-J^lshin railw'ay, and arc 
credited to iheShlltrig iia/ar fund, the money Ijt-ing spent on sanitary 
and other works under the direction of the Assistant f^ohtical .^gent in 
charge of Shihrig. Thu income in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,800, and ihr 
expenditure Rs. 6,joo. 

A small detachment of native infantiy is staliont-d at Sibi. I’he 
District Superintendent tjf police at Quetta is in charge of the regular 
police, which consisted, in 1904, of r99 constables and aj mounted 
men, under a Eunoiieaii inspex'tor and Honorary vlssistant D^trict 
Supwntendent, with 6 deputy-infipectors and 56 sergeants. It was 
distributed in tw^enty-four stations. The police employed on the rath 
wtty lipe nuUmbered 63, I he totat force of levies avoJEable amounts to 
439 men, erf whom 238 are mounted and 9r are employed nn the 
milway, 1 hc 3 C do not include saj men stationed in the 

. fam-Kugti country, and 26 in the luihri aiVf/w/. Focal funds main- 
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uin 2\ U'aU:hii:i4:nH 'J'Sierc h a I'lf.'itricl juiE <■[ ^SiE)] town und fivur 
jails, with total accominiodiition for i oo mule juid feniLilt! 
pmonera. Prisoners w hosu temiis exceed sIs months^ lire sent to the 
Shik^rpur juit in Sind- 

In 1^04 the Dhftricl Eiud one iiiiddlc and eight priinir>^ schools, 
ineluduig a school for native girls and another for Euri>|icuii and 
hurusian boys and girls, 'hhe ntiinl>er or pupiK wuji and the 
annual cost Rs. 6^511, of uhich Rs. a,;i£4 wim [luid from Provinotal 
levenLies and Rs. 4,187 ffoni Tx>cul funds. 'J’he nutnbur of boys aitd 
girbi receiving elemental^' instruction in inust^tic and other [irivute 
schools wiis ^16. Education in the Marri'Bugti fourtlry is represented 
l)y a single school at 1 lera Bngti, 

'I'he District pos^vesses one hospital and four civil jmd railway dlv 
pcnsariea^ with accoinnnKlation for 74 [latienLs. The average daily 
uiiundunee of ]Hitients in 1903 wns Two of tlie insiitutiorts 

art maintained by the North-V\esicm Kail way, two are aided from 
Ijxtil funds, and the other is mainiainud. from Pruvini ial revenue?.. 
'I'lte tivjKnditure from I^ocal funds and Provincial revenues in 190^ 
was Rs. 9,000. A female dispciisury ha-i recently been ^tublisEied at 
Sibi. Shahrig hits an evil reputation Ebr malaria in summer, and 
syphilis is common in parts of the /tihiA MalarLil fever is the most 
prevalent disease throughrmt the DiairicL Vaccination is ojitional and 
most of the people still resort to inoculation. 'Ilie number of {jcrsons 
successfully vaccinated in 1903 was 3,363, or 46 per i,doo on the total 
poputniion of the .Idministefed area. 

[O. 71 Dukci ffM thi Disirict a/ Thif^C^fuyi Harmxi 

IPorcign Depart ment Press, iS8j); R. h Bruce, JHiiory oj iht 
.1/iifm' Jiaioch IViht and Us Rdaiinns ihi Trike ( J.Ahore, 

1884); JfumAft}' RciVrdSf No. XVII, New Series, containing, among 
other papers :t Diary kept by Captain I.rCwi!( Brown while lieaieged 
in Kahan ; R. D. Oldham, "Geolc^’ of IlialChotialt »nd part of 
the Mam Country,' Rtc&rdi^ GroU^a^f AiKrtvii' of /»dia, vol. xxv, 
pan i; C- Oriestsch, * Geology' of the Country' between the 
C”hap]mr Rift and Harruii/ib. vol xxvi, ^Kirt iv ; Major A. McConaghey, 
DhfrUt GasriUer ( 1907 ).] 

Slhi Subdivision. —Subdii ision of Sibi Ih-slrict, Baluchi^^nf com- 
prbing the of Slut ^md KotiLU, The Extra-Assistant Com¬ 

missioner in charge also exercises jioliticai conirol in tJic Mairi-Bugii 
country and m the I^hrl ni^kitt ^ the Kahtt Stale in Kachhi. 

Sibi Tahsi] (AtieO —of Sibi District, BnluchistSn, lying 
between 29“ ji' and 30'' 15'' N. and 67^ ii' and 68“ 9^ E., at the 
npex of the Kachhi plain, sind including the hilly country round 
Slngiiu It has an area of J^343 square miles, artd a population 
(lyoi) of j0,526, showing an increase of ?,*ij sirKe iByi, U ton- 
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Uiius U>n'ii, Siiu 4^55j)i heud^^inutcr^ ] and j: 

villages^ Tht land reveiiiie in 1903-4 ainounLed lo l^l lakhbs The 
rate of revenue levied in Sibi is two^ninths uf Utc fj'roduue, as disiirt- 
guished fram the usual onc-sjkili ; in it is otie-ruuith, liaiT uf 

which is paid over to the Bfiro^ai diieft and in Kuat-Mandaj onc- 
[wclfthp the Muiri chief takitig uiii equal amount. I'he fuAst/ is 
irrigated by canals from the Niri river. 

Sibi Town (.S7jw').^Head-quarters of Sibi Ui^trictf lialijchist&ii^ 
situiited in the MAsi/ of the same name, in jj' N. and 6j' 53^ £.j 
miles from Quetta and 44S from Kartichi. The population mimbcred 
4,551 in i9oi|, an increase of 1,607 since iSqu The place is very old, 
l>eing mentioned as early as the thirteenth century. Owing to its 
c%poscd situiitioit, between the moutiia of the I laniai and Boldn Passes, 
it ha-, suflered from frequent sieges, including an assault by the British 
in 1841. 'J’he existing town daUK from tajS, It possesses a consider¬ 
able trade. I he Victoria ^Icmorfal hi alb erected by public subscrip¬ 
tion in 1903, is the only building of im|»rianou. A piped water-supply 
has been, provided by military funds from the Niri river at a cuat of 
Ks, 1, [5,000,. Though not a municipality, a town fund is mainiuiricd, 
the income of which in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 23,700 and the 
expenditure to Rs. 23,000. 

Slbpur,— bkiuthem suburb of Howmak Ci t "'', Bengal, opposite Port 
IVilliam. During the last century the place lias grown from a small 
village into a nourishing town, possessing jutc-mills, hour-mills, and 
engineering and rqpc works. On the river side, to the south, arc the 
Roy.d ikitaniciiL Gardens, among the finest of their kind in the world. 
A fort wTis erected here in the sixteenth century to defend the sfiipping 
from the piratical tncursiotis of the Moghs or Arakanese. A liitle a^vc 
the gardens stands the Sibpur Engineering (’ollegc, 

SibsSgar District.^ —District in Eiistcrn Bengal and ibi-juJUi lying 
between 2s''4[/and 27'' 16' N, and ^ f 3' and 95® 22' E., with an 
area of 4,996 square mites. It is bounded on the east by Ijikhiiu- 
Ejur; an tlic north by the BraliiimpuLra and Bubansiri, wbieh divide 
it froin Lokhimpur and Daxrang; on the west by Nowgong; and on 
the south by hills inhabited by Xigl tribes, 'Phe eiistern half of the 
Pfajiical District consists of a wide well^ultivated plain 

Ripects. stretching from the foot of the NigS Hills to the 

Brahmaputra; but west of the Dha^iri the forest- 
clod ranges of the MikTr Hills, which rise in places to an elevation 
of 4,5^ foet, project into the valley. South of the Brahmaputra lies 
a belt ol land 3 or 4 miles in width, which affords excellent grazing 
iu the dry season, but is exposed to heavy inundations during the 
rains. Beyond this the level rises, and the ecntnil portion of the 
Diiirict presents a succt^ion of wide plains, producing rice, and dotted 
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in ever)' direction with the groves of bamboos and arcca palms by which 
the houses of the villagers are concealed. Much of the high land in 
the centre and south ^-as originally covered with tree forest, but this has 
been largely taken up by tea planters; and neat bungalows and trim 
tea gardens are now a conspicuous feature in the scenery. .Mong some 
of the tributaries of the Brahmaputra the country is too low for cultiva¬ 
tion. and is covered with grass and reeds, while the foot of the hills 
is clothed with forest; but, generally s|>euking, very little land in the 
plains is a\'ailable for settlement, and over considerable areas the 
density of imputation exceeds 400 persons per square mile. 'Hie 
.Majuli, a large island which lies north of the nuin channel of the 
Brahmaputra, presents a very different appearance. The land lies low, 
the population is comparatively sparse, and extensive tracts arc covered 
willj high grass jungle and forest, which is rendered particularly beauti¬ 
ful by the luxuriant growth of the creeping cane. 

'i’he Brahmaputra flow^ through the northern portion of the District, 
and at the western end divides Sibsitgar from Darrang. llie principal 
tributaries on the south bank from east to west arc the Bi’Rm Dihing, 
which for part of its course divides Sibsagar from Lakhimpur, the 
Disang, Dikho, JfiAN/i, Bhocdai or Disai, KAkadangi, and Dhanmki. 
.Ml of these rivers flow in a northerly and westerly direction from the 
NSg.1 Hills. The District contains no lakes of any importance. 

The plain b of alluvial origin, and is composed of a mixture of 
clay and sand. West of the Disai there is a protrusion of the subsoil, 
which b a stiff clay, abounding in iron nodules. ITic Mlktr Hills 
consist of gneiss, which towards the south is overlaid by sedimentary 
strata of Tertiary origin. l*hesc younger rocks consist of soft yellow 
sandstones, finely laminated grey clay shales, and nodular earthy lime¬ 
stones. 

Except in the west, the proportion of forest laiHl is comparatively 
small. Marsh lands arc covered with high grass and reeds, the two 
most prominent kinds being iJim {StuxManim antitdttHUty"*) and wo/ 
{Phragmites Roxi>urghit) \ but a large part of the District b under 
culti>ation. 'l*hc high land between the rice-fields b usually covered 
with short grass. 

Wild animab are not common, except in the Mlklr Hills and the 
marshy country at their foot, where elephant, rhinoceros, liufialo, 
bison, tigers, leopards, bears, and various kinds of deer are found- In 
1904, 6 persons and 990 cattle were killed by wild anunab and rewards 
were paid for the destruction of 27 tigers amd le<^)ards. Sm^l game 
include partridges, pheasants, jungle fowl, ducks, geese, arid snipe. 

lire clinute, though damp, b comparatively cool and b healthy for 
both Europeans and natives. During the winter months the sun has 
little effect, os fogs often hong over the plains till a late hour, and in 
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J:uiuB.ry tht iiionn temperature in Seb^ar is less ihnn 60®. In July 
it rises to 84®, and the y-tmospherc is overcharged with moisture, and 
therefore oppressive. 

In the pliiiitSj the ^i^verage unnual rainfall varies from 60 inches in 
the west to 95 near the Lakhimpuf border. The supply of rain is 
ttius aEiA-ays abundant, and flood is a more serious obstacle to culth-a^ 
tjon than drought. Hailstorms occosionalEy do damage, especially to 
the tea gardensH 'J’bc great earthquake of June n, 1897, ivas distinctly 
felt in Sibsagar* but in com^jart^iori with Lower jViSftm the amount of 
damage done h>i%> small. 

About the eleventh century the dominant power in the eastern 
jHirtion of the District was the Chullya king, who ruled over a tribe 
Hisiorr Hodo origin, which is believed to have entered 

.Vssam fmm the north-ciii and to have overthrown 
a Hindu dynasty reigning at Sadiyil- In the south there were 
scultercd LTihc^i of Morans, and the west was uilhin the sphere of 
influeni-e of the Kachilri ting at Dimapur. Jn ij::S the Ahoms, a 
bhart tribe from the kingdom of Tong, crossed the Pitkai range and 
csurblished themselves in the South-east of .Sibsagar. 'fhese foreigrtcFS 
grad unity Ecnsolidated their power, conquered the Chutiyas, and by the 
end of the fifteenth century had become the domin.ini tribe in Upper 
,\ssiiii!i, 1 he KlchlJ'iif were neJit defeated^ and about the middle of 
the sixieentii cciUury the Ahom capital was csiabhshed at Uargaoti, the 
nioileiti Na^ijcAj 9 miles i^outh-cnst of SibsBgar town. It was captured 
by Mir Juiida in 1662 ; but dining the rain^i the Muluiminadan force 
melted away, and by the end of ihu seventeenth century the Ahoms 
had succeeded in uuiking themselves masters of the whole uf the Hmh- 
maputm Vallej' above the town of (itjfll|ia.ra. About this time the seat 
of govenunem was shifted lo Rai'igpur, near the modem town uf 
StbsSgar,. which is said to huve been founded by Rudra Singh, th-c 
greatest of the Ahoni RSji^ in rfigg, Thu District at tliis time 
-ij^icans to have been very prosperous. 'Oiere was a strong govem- 
iiumt, and justice s^eenvs to have been administered in a fairly liberal 
manner, though the death penalty, when inflicted, took sai'age forms, 
and no mercy was shown lo rebels or their families. Buchanan- 
Hamiltdn, writing in 1804, reported that three-fourths of the whO'le 
area of Upper Assam south of the Bnthinapuira was under eultivaticrit 
Hr>d the system of compulsory bbour which prevailed enabled the Riji 
lo construct numerous good roads, and large emljankmcnb which kept 
the flood-w'ater olT the Selds. At the same time the extreme avcntion 
which the .-‘Vssamese now have to all forms of labour for the state, and 
the rapidity with which, as soon ns Assam passed into the bands of the 
British, they abandoned the wious trades imposed upon them by their 
former miens, shows that the .\hom system, though tending to develop 
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the nuterul prosperitjr of the country, was, fkr from acccpubic to the 
inas> of the people. Rangpur continued to be the capital till alter 
the accesiiion of Gauriidth Singh in 1780. This prince was driven from 
his palace by a rising of the Moamarias, a powerful religious sect, and 
established himself hrst at Jorhit and afterwards at Gauhiti. Then 
ensued a period of extreme misery. The Moamarias ravaged the 
country on their way to Gauhiti; and, after their defeat by the British 
troops in 1793, the .\hom prime minister laid waste the whole of the 
province north of the Dikho river, A fierce struggle broke out 
between the different pretenders to the crown, one of wlrom called 
in the Burnuns to his aid- The Burmans established themselves in 
the iirovince, and were only expelled by the British in 1825, after 
they had been guilty of the utntost barbarity. 'I'hc Brahmaputra 
Valley was then incorporated with the territories of the East India 
Company; but in 1833 Upper -Vssam, including lire District of Sib- 
•sjtgar, was handed over to the .\hom KAjl, Purandar Singh. Fhis 
prince, however, proved incapable of carrjing out the duties entrusted 
to him, and in 1838 the District was placed under the direct manage¬ 
ment of British officers. Since that date its history has been one of 
peaceful progress. 'I*hc rtative gentry were, however, impoverished by the 
abolition of the offices the)’ had formerly enjoyed, and by the libera 
tion of their slaves, and Utey liad some grounds for feeling discontented 
with British rule. In 1857 one of them named Mani Rim I)atta, who 
had been the chief revenue authority under Rija Purandar Singh, 
engaged in treasonable corresiwndence w'ith the young Riji, Kandar- 
peswar Singh, w1k> was residing at Jorhit, and other disaffected pc^ns. 
Mani Ritn was, Itowever, convicted and hanged, and all tendencies to 
rebellion were thus nipped in the bud. 

’lire District contains several enormous tanks, the largest of which 
are those at SibsAgar, Rudrasigar, Jaysigar, and Gaurislgar. ITie^ 
tanks were made by the .\hom Kiljis in the eighteenth century, and in 
most cases have fine brick temples standing on the broad banks by 
which Uiey are surrounded. In the south-west comer of Sibsigar the 
ruins of the KlchAri capital at Dimapuk lie buried in dense jungle. 

Tire population at tlie last four enumerations was: (1872) 3 * 7 » 7 ‘y 9 » 
(1881) 392,545, (1891) 480,659, and (1901) 597.969- enormous 

increase of 88 |K:r cent., which took place in the 
twenty-nine years, was due partly to the fact that 
SibsAgar, unlike I-ower and Central jVssam, has bew healthy, so that 
the iixligenuus population iiKreased instead of dying out, but even 
more to the importation of a large number of garden coobes. The 
District is divided into three subdivldoos— Sibsacar, Jorhat, and 
Golachat —with head-quarters at the towns of the same name, and 
contains 2,109 villages, 
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The table bcIoH give^ for each subdivUion particulars of area, towrm 
and nllagcs and population, according to the Census of 1901 :— 
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About 89 |)er cent, of the (copulation an; Hindus, 4 per cent. 
Muhammadaits, and 7 (>er cent. .Vnimistic tribes. The lea industtf ' 
has introduced a large number of foreigners into the District, and one- 
fourth of the persons enumerated there in 1901 had been born in other 
Prownces. Assamese was s(X>kcn by only 59 per cent, of the popula> 
tion, while 19 (icr cent, spoke Bengali and 6 per cent. Hindi. Immi¬ 
gration has also caused a great disfcarity between the sexes, there being C 
only 886 women to ever)' 1,000 men. 

As is natural, the Ahoms (in,too) arc the most numerous caste, ^ 
but there arc also a large number of Chutiyis (57,000). The higher 
Hindu castes of Ix)wcr .Assam are not so strongly represen ic'd; there 
were only 36,600 Kalitls in 1901, and even fewer Kewjts iuid Kochs; 

The (iricstly caste naturally lend to congregate round the A horn i 

(4|}itals, iind Brflhmans at the last Census numbered 14,400. I he 
principal foreign (.x>oly castes acre SanUib (19,300), Bhuiyis (16,800), 
and Mundis (16,300). 'I’he chief hill trib^ are .Mlkirs (23,900) and 
.Miris (17,600), though all of ilie latter arc settled in the (dains, and 
many of them, in name at ain rate, have attorned to Hinduism. 
Members of Euru(xran and allied races numbered! 356 in 1901. The 
District is entirely rural, and no less than 91 |)cr cent, of the popu¬ 
lation in 1901 were su(^)ortc*d by agriculture, a high pro()ortion even 
for .Assam. 

'I’here is a branch of the American Ba[)tist .Mission at bibsAgar, 
and about one-half of the native Christians (3,113) * 9 ®* 

members of lliai sect. 

'I he soil v'anes from pure sand to an absolutely stiff clay, but is 
largely coro{x>sc*d of loam suitable for the growth of rice. In pbces 

Agricolture some of its fertility, owing to con¬ 

tinuous cultivation; but the character of the rice 
c'rop depends more on the level of the larul and the rainfall than 
on the constituents of the mud puddle in which it b planted. 'l*b<-' 
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soil be>t sMiited for lea is high land, which, in iu tutural sute, is 
covered with dense tree foresi. 

The following table gives agricultural sutistics, in square miles :— 


Sivbditiaiaa. 
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780 1 

19 1 

'' 1 
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Most of the uirscttled waste land lies in the Mlkfr Hills or in the 
uiarsltes along the Bralimaputro, or is |x;munentJy covered with water; 
and, except in the Dhansiri valley, which is far from healthy, (he area 
of unsettled waste suited for permanent cultisation is com|Mratively 
small. Rice is tlie staple food-crop, and in 1903-4 covered 540 square 
mile^ or 64 per cent of the total cultivated area. More tiun 90 per 
cenL of the rice land is usually under saii^ or transplanted winter rice, 
and ahu^ or summer rice, is only grown on the MAjuli and in tl>e 
marshes near the Brahmaputra. Mustard and pulse, sown on land 
from which a crop of ahu has been taken, covered 21,000 and 16,000 
acres resjxjctively in 1903-4. Sugar-cane (7,000 acres) is largely 
grown on the high land near GolaghAt Garden crops, which include 
tobacco, vegetables, i>eppcr,/Ja or betel-leaf, and areca-nut, arc a source 
of considerable profit to the snllagcrs. In the hills the Mikirs raise 
rice, chillies, cotton, tobacco, and other crops, but no statistics of 
cultivated area arc preiatred. 

SibsAgar has long been a great centre of the tea industrv'. By 
1852 the .'Vssam Company had opened fifteen factories with 2,500 acres 
under cultivation, which yielded an oul-tum of 267,000 lb. of manu¬ 
factured tea. *rhe industry soon recovered after the crisis of 1866, 
and siiKc that time has been steadily increasing in iraportaiKC. In 
1904 there were 159 gardens in the iH-sirict with 79>^5' under 
cultivation, which yielded over 30,000,000 lb. of manufactured tea and 
gave employment to i8a Euri>peans and 94,061 natives, nearly all of 
whom had been brought at great expense from other parts of India. 
The most important companies arc the .\ssam Company, with head¬ 
quarters at NftzirA, about 9 miles south-east of SibsAgar; the Jorhil 
Company, with head-quarters at CinnAmAra, 4 miles from JorhAl; and 
the Brahmaputra Company, with head-quarters at Neghcreting, the 
port for GolAghAt 

.\part from tea, the District has witnessed a steady increase of culti¬ 
vation, and between 1891 and 1901 the area settled at full rates 
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increased b)’ i8 per cent. Little attempt has, however, been made 
to introduce new varietieii of crops or to improve upon old methodaw 
The harvests urc regular, the culli^'ators lairly well-to-do, and agricul¬ 
tural loans are hardly eser made by Government. 

.Vs in the rest of the Assam Valley, the cattle are |K>or. 'llic 
buffaloes arc, however, much finer animals than those im|X)rtcd from 
Bengal. 

The hca>7 rainfall reirdeni artificial irrigiition unnecessar)', and flood 
rather than drought is the principal obstacle to agriculture. con¬ 
siderable area of land is rendered unfit for |>ermanent cultivation by 
the spill-water of the Brahmaputra and its tributaries, and in the time 
of the Ahom RfljSs nrost of ll>esc rivers were enclosed in carefully 
protected embankments. On the abolition of the system of compulsory 
labour, these works fell into decay. The rccoiwtruction of embank¬ 
ments along sections of the Dihing, Dis&ng, Dikho, and iHirikd rivers 
Iws, however, been taken in hand. 

The ‘ reserved ’ forests of SibsSgar covered an area of 876 square miles 
in 1903-4, nearly nine-tenths •}{ which are situated in the Mlklr Hills 
Forests. valley of the Dhansin. They include the 

great Nftmbar forest, which, with the adjoining 
Resenes, e-xtends over 618 square miles, and was the first area to be 
‘reserved’ in .Assam. It was constituted as far hack as 1873, 
limber wa-s e.xtracted from it prior to the construction of the .Assam- 
Bengal Railway. The area of ‘unebessed ’ state forest, or Government 
waste land, is 3,091 .viuarc miles; but this includes the Mlklr Hills, 
|>art of which am under culliv'ution, and large tracts of land practically 
destitute o( trees. There is little trade in timber in Sib.sAgur, and the 
out turn from the * unclossed ’ forests largely exceeds that from the 
Reserves. 'I’hc most valuable timber trees are mthor ^M€sna /trrray, 
tijhar {lagtrstrofmia Ftos Rei^H<u\ sam {AritKarpus Chaplasha\ tita 
sapa {Muhelia CAam/aca'^ and NriatN {BiuAofia Jat'anica). 

Coal of inferior quality and limestone arc found in the Mlklr Hills. 
The hills to the south contain three coal-fields known as the Nizirl, 
JIrdiui, and Disai. rctroleum i.s found in the two former fields; and 
all of them have large de^Kisits of clay ironstone, and impure limonitc 
containing iron ore. Under luitivc rule this iron was extensively 
worked, and salt was inanufacnurcd from springs which exist in the 
ojal-mcasures. Gold was also washed from almost all the rivers. At 
the present day a little cool is minc'd by the .Assam Company at TclpOni 
on the Dikho river, and by the Singlo Company near Safrai; but the 
whole of the output is used in the tea factories of these two companies, 
and none is sold. 

The manufactures of the District, ajjart from tea, are of little impor¬ 
tance. Hardly a house is without its loom, on which the women 
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weave cotton and silk tloths, chiefly^ however, for Viomp use and 
rvoi for sale- Silk is obtaiiied from, three kinds of w'orms, tri {Aiiacm 
mfffj), and {^fi^byx 

ttxtor). The rri worm h usually fed the „mmMiMt 1 oii», 
CLSloroil plant {Rxeifn^S iv»i/rt fit fits), the mk^a on 
the jz/M-tree {^kftjfkiYus itdorafistma), and the on the mulberry tree 
{Aforus inJu'a). A fire white kind of ihneadp which is much valued^ is 
obtainetl tiy feeding the muj^a w'orm on the Ma/d {Afa^/t&Rn Gri^tAit) 
and the niesanAuti ^TirMtn/kerti /fl/rnw/'Anr)- Silk cloth is still very 
largely w'om by men and w'omcn alike, but ia being gradually ousted by 
Rumpeon cotton gcxidfb Afk^a silk is produce^l in large iiuantitiea^ 
but fijf is comparatively rare. Brass vesseU are u^mally hammered out 
b)' Moriasp a degraded ca-ste of Muhammadans; those made of bell- 
metal are cast by Assamese Hindus, Neither metal nor earthen 
vessels are, however^ produced io sufficient quondttes lo meet the local 
demandt and a further supply is imported rift»m Heogal. 'I’he jewellery 
consists of lockets tar-rings and bracelets which are often tastefully 
enamelled and set with garnets ot false rubies. The gold-smiths are 
a degraded section of the Kulifil caste, mtxit of whom live in the 
neEghhourhood! of JorhSt, Mustard oil ond raw molasses are also 
manufactured, but not on any very ck tensive scale- European capital 
is invested in tw'o saw-mills, whkh in 1904 employed m workmen. 
The out-turn consuls almost entirely of tea boxes. 

The exports of the District include cotton^ mustand-stx-th cancs^ and 
hides; hut the only article of any importance h tea- The chief imparts 
ire riot, gram, and other kinds of grain, piece-goods, salt, kerosene and 
other oils, and iron and hardware* The Hrahmaputra and the Asaam- 
Bengal Railway are the main channels of exte’mnl trade- Tire chief 
centres of commerce are the three sulKlivisional toviTi-% but the lea 


industry tends to decentralisation. On every garden there is a shop, 
where the cooly can purchiue almost everything that he requires; and 
local supplies are obtained from the numerous weekly markets held 
tn diflerent [wirts of the Di^itrict, The most important of these are 
at Nazira, about 9 miles southHeast of Sibsfigar, and at MariJni and 
Titlbar in the jorhat subdivision. The -'kssamese themselves have 
no Lft-Hte for business, and almost the whole of Ihe external trade is 
in the hand?3 of hMrwari merchants, known as Kayahs, who amaiis 
considerable wealth. Each town al-so contains a few' shops, where fur- 
uitun?, hardware, and hal>crdash*ty arc sold by Muhammadan traders 
from Kengal Colton is grown by the Mfklm is^ NflgiS 
for salt arid Other commodities with the MUrwUns of Gollghitt- 
The Assam-Bengal Railw'ay runs through the southern part of the 
Pistrict from Dtmapur to Barhit, and at Maridni and Titihar meels 
a light milw'iy, which runs from those places, \yi jorhit, to Kakil^rnnkh 
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on the Brahmaputra. A daily ser\ ice of pa!»engcr steament and a large 
fleet of cargo boats, owned and managed by the India ricneral Steam 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam Na\'igation Company, ply 
on the Brahmaputra between Goolundo and Dibrugarh. Dis.angmukh 
is the port for Sibsigar, KakiUmukh for Jorhat, and Neghereting for 
GoUghSt; but steamers also call at the mouths of the Dihing, EHkbo, 
Jhinzi, and Dhamsiri. In the rains feeder vessels go up the Dikho to 
.Sonuk, up the Disilng to Safrai, and up the Dhansiri to Colighit. 

The principal roads are the trunk road, which runs for rro miles 
through the District, pa.ssing through Jorhftt and Sibs.^gar, and the 
Dhodar All, which leaves the trunk road at Kimirgaon in the GoISghIt 
subdivision, and runs through the south-east of the District into I^kh- 
impur. Numerous branch roads many of which follow the lines of tlw 
a/is, or old embankments constructed by forced lalwur under the .\hom 
kings run from north to south and connect the Dhodar All and the 
trunk road. North of the Brahmaputra there is only one road, which 
crosses the Mljuli from Kamalibari to Canimur. In 1903-4, *37 miles 
of unmetalled roads were maintained by the Public Work-s department 
and 705 miles by the local boards. .Most of these roads are bridged 
throughout, and ferries are maintained only over the larger rivers. 

For general administrative purjxwcs the District is divided into three 
subdivisions: .Sirsacar, w*hich is under the immediate charge of the 

Administration : at'd Jorhat and CoiJvghat, 

which are usually entrusted to European magistrates. 
The transfer of the head-<)uarters of the District from Sibsdgar to 
Jorhit has, however, recently been sanctioned. TTtc .staff includes six 
.Assistant Magistrates two of whom are stationed at Jorhdt and two 
at GolSghit, and a Forest officer. 

T^e Deputy Commissioner has the powers of a Sub-Judge, and the 
.A-s^tant Magistrates exerci.se jurisdiction as Munsifs. Appeals, both 
civil and criminal, lie to the Judge of the .Assam Valley ; but the chief 
appellate authority is the High Court at Calcutta. The people are, as 
a whole, law^biding. and there is not much serious crime. In the 
Mfklr Hills and in the tract recently transferred from the Nftgil Hills 
District a s^ial form of procedure is in force. The High Court has 
no jurisdiction, and the Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of 
life and death subject to confirmation by the Chief Commissioner. 

The land revenue system does not differ materially from that in 
force in the rest of Assam proper, which is described in the article 
on. Assam. The settlement is ryohoari, and is liable to jieriodical 
revision. Mu.stard and summer rice are seldom grown on the same 
land for more tlun three years in succession, and the villagers are 
allowed to^ resign their holdings and take up new plots of land on 
giving notice to the revenue authorities. In 1903-4, 17,000 acres 
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of land were so resigned and alxjut 32,000 acres of new land uken up. 
Fresh leases are issued ever>' year for this shifting cultivation, and 
a large staflf of mandals is maintained to measure new land, test appli¬ 
cations for relinquishment, and keep the record up to date. In the 
Mikir Hills the villagers pay a tax of Rs, 3 per house, irrespectiv'e 
of the area brought under cultiv*ation. The District was last settled 
in 1893, aiMl the average assessment per settled acre assessed at full 
rates in 1903-4 was R-s. 2-10-2 (maximum Rs. 4-2. minimum Rs. r-i i). 
A resettlement is now in progres.s. 

The following table shows the revenue from land and the total 
revenue, in thousands of rupees; — 
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'3,96 
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17.66 
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Outside the station of Sibsflgar and the Jorhflt and GoUghit unions, 
the local affairs of each subdivision arc managed by a board presided 
over by the Deputy-Commissioner or the Subdivisional officer. The 
presence of a strong European element on these boards, elected by the 
pbnting community, lends to them a considerable degree of vitality. 
The total expertditure in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,82,000, about 
three-fifths of which was laid out on public works. Nearly the whole 
fif the income is derived from local rates, supplemented hy a grant 
from Provirtcial revenues. 

For the purposes of the prevention an<l detection of crime, the 
District is divided into ten investigating centres, and the civil police 
force consisted in 1904 of 50 officers and 278 men. There arc no 
rural police, their duties being dischargetl by the village headmen. 
In addition to the District jail at Sibsigar, subsidiary jails are main¬ 
tained at JorhAt and GolAghAt, with accommodation for 56 males and 
7 fcnukles. 

Education has made more progress in SibsAgar than in most Iris- 
tricts of the A.ssam Valley. 'I^e number of pupils under instruction 
in 1880-1, 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 was 4,547, 8,798, 12,063, and 
12,451 respectively ; and the number of pupils in the last year was 
more than three times the number twenty-nine years before. At the 
Census of 1901, 3-4 per cent, of the population (6-i males and 0-4 
females) were returned as literate. The District contained 302 pnmar)* 
and 15 secondaiy schools and one special school in 1903-4. The 
number of female scholars was 236. The great majonty 01 the 
pupils are in primary chuises. Of the male population of school¬ 
going age 21 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and 
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of the female population of the same a^e less than one per cent. The 
total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,01,000, of which 
Rs. 35,000 was derived from fees. About 34 per cent, of the direct 
expenditure was devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries, with accom¬ 
modation for 58 in patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
89,000, of which 600 were in-patients, and 1,000 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 15,000, half of which was met 
from local and municipal funds. 

In 1903-4, 46 per 1,000 of the population were successfully vac¬ 
cinated, which is a little above the proportion for the Prorince as 
a whole. Vaccination is computsor)' only in the towns of Sibsigar, 
JorhSt, and Golflghat. 

[Sir W. ^\^ Hunter, A Siatistual Acamnt 0/ Assam, vol. i (1879); 
I- J. Kershaw, Assessmfn/ Reports, Central Golaghat, Western Gola- 
ghat, Xorthem Jorhat, Central Jorhat, and Sonthem Jorhat Group 
(• 9 ° 5 )l t*- -Mien, District Gautteer (1906).] 

Slba&gar Subdivision.- Subdivision of Sibsj^;ar District, Eastern 
Bengal and .Assam, lying between a6® 4a' and 27® 16' N. and 94* 24' 
and 95® 22' E., with an area of 1,162 square miles. It contains one 
town,SiBSACAK(population,5,712),the head-quarters; and 666 villages. 
The subdivision lies on the south hank c>f the Brahmaputra, and w 
liounded on the .south by the hills inhabited by Nfig&s. It was the 
original centre from which the Ahom tribe extended their influence 
over the valley of the Brahmaputra, and evidences of their occupation 
are to be found in numerous large tanks, embankments, and ruins of 
temple and palaces. The population in 1901 was 211,764, or nearly 
one-third more than in 1891 (160,304). ITiis enormous increase is 
due to natural growth among the .\.s.samese, who are found here in 
large numbers, and to the importation of coolies for tea cultivation. 
In 1904 there were 56 gardens with 28,076 acres under plant, which 
gave emploj’ment to 75 Europeans and 33,329 natives. 'Die staple 
food-crop is salt, or transplanted winter rice; but much damage is 
done to cultivation by the tributaries of the Brahmaputra, and steps 
havT recently l>een taken to restore the embankments which enclosed 
these rivers in the time of the Ahom Riljis. The subdivision, as 
a whole, rapports 182 persons per square mile, but in the NSraditol 
tahstl, which covers an area of 160 square miles, the density is as high 
as 364, and little good land remains available for settlement except in 
tracts which ^uire to be protected from floral. In the west the 
rainfall is 85 inches, but on the eastern border it is about 10 inches 
more. The assessment for land revenue and local rates in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 5,66,000. 

Sibsftgar Town,—Head-quarters of the District and subdivision 
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of the same name. Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in j 6® 59' N. 
and 94® 38' E., on the right honk of the Dikho river. It lies on 
the trunk road along the south l>ank of the Brahmaputra, and is 
connected by road with the railway at Niiziri and with the Braluna- 
putra at r>is.1ngmukh, the distaiKc to each of these places being about 
9 mites. Population (1901), 5,712. SibsSgar is somewhat unfavour¬ 
ably situated for trade, and the population shows little tendency to 
increase. The town takes its name from a tank {sagar), a mile and 
three-quarters in circumference, which was constructed by the .Ahom 
Rijl Sib Singh in 1722. Between 1699 and 1786 Rangpur near 
Sibsigar aas the capital of the .Ahoms, but in the latter year the Rija 
was driven by his rebellious subjects to JorhSt. The rainfall is hca^y 
(94 inches), but the towTi is healthy, though during the rains most of 
the country in the neighl>ourhood is flooded. It is the head-quarters 
of the District staff and of a branch of the American Baptist Mission. 
In addition to the usual public buildings, there are a hospital with 
20 beds and a jail with accommodation for 77 prisoners. SibsSgar was 
constituted a station under (Bengal) .Act V erf” 1876 in 1880. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 11,500, includ¬ 
ing taxes on houses and lands (Rs. 2,400) and grant from Provincial 
Revenues (Ks. 5,000), while the expenditure was Rs. 11,200. The 
principal imports are cotton piece-goods, oil, grain, and salt; the 
exports are inconsiderable. The chief educational institutions are two 
high schools, which had an average attendance of 393 bo)-* in 1903-4. 
About 150 members of the .Assam Valley Eight Horse were resident in 
the District in 1904. 'Fhe traasfer of the head-quarters of the District 
to Jorhat has recently been sanctioned. 

Slddftpur.—South-easternmost taluka of North Kanara District 
Bombay, lying lx;tween 14® 12' and 14® 31' N. and 74® 40' and 
75 * E.. with an area of 332 square miles. There are 197 villages 

the head-quarters being at Siddipur. The population in 1901 was 
4 >, 342 , compared with 42,751 in 1891. The density, 125 persons 
per square mile, exceed.< the District average. The demand for land 
rex’enue in 1903-4 was i*46 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 9,000. Sidd 3 - 
pur is covered with hills in the west which are thickly wooded towards 
the south but are bare in the north. The valleys among tlie westeni 
hills are generally planted with spice gardens. The centre of the taluka 
K a series of low hills, cros.sed by rich valleys and many perennial 
streams. In the east the hills arc few and the country stretches in 
wide fairly-wooded plains, in parts dotted with sugar-cane and rice- 
helds; the extreme south-east is hilly and thickly wooded, mostly with 
cveigrccn forests containing timber of great girth and height. The 
small streams are of great value for garden irrigation. In the west 
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the soil Is red, and in the valleys a rich alluvial mould is found. In 
the eatft the soil is red in places, but is not rich. The chief products 
arc rice, sugar-cane, Bengal gram, kulitk, areca-nuts, pepper, carda¬ 
moms, betel-leaf, lemons, and oranges. Except in the west, where 
firser prevails during the bter rains and the cold season, the taluka 
is fairly healthy, and during the hot months the climate is agreeable. 
The annual rainfall averages 115 inches. 

Siddapura. —Village in the MolakSlmuru taluk r«f Cliitahlmog Dis¬ 
trict, .M)*sore, situated in 14® 49' N. and 76® 47' E., on the Janagahalla, 
9 miles north-east of MolakAlmuni town. Population (1901), 1,796. 
It has become of special interest from the discovery of edicts of .Vsoka 
in the neighbourhood. They are addressed to tlie officials in Isila, 
which may represent the 'Sidda' of Siddapura. If so, the place was 
in existence in the third ccntur)' i»,c. The other inscriptions found 
are Pallava, Ho)’sala, and Vijayanagar of the eleventh, thirteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Siddhavattam. —Subdivision and taluk of Cuddapah District, 
.Madras. Set SinHOur. 

Slddheswar. —Hills between Sylhet and CirhSr L>i.strict.s ^astera 
Bengal and .Aasam. Set Saraspur. 

Siddipet T&luk.— Taluk in .Medak District, HyderibAd .^taie, 
with on area of 1,199 square miles. The |>opulAtion in 1901 was 
' 5 ®» 55 ** compared with 155,523 in 1891, the decrease being due to 
cholera. The taluk has one town, Siddipet (population, 8,302), the 
head-quarters; and 233 villages, f)f which 102 are jaglr. 'Fhe land 
revenue in 1901 was 3-6 lakhs. Tanks supply a considerable area 
of rice cultis’ation. 

Siddipet Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in .Medak Di-strict, H}’derftb 9 d State, situated in 18® 6' N. and 
78® 61' E, Population (1901), 8,302. Siddipet is a commercial town 
of some importaiKe, and contains a dispensary, a State school, a mis¬ 
sion school, and a post office. An old fort adjoins it to the west Brass 
and copper vessels of a superior kind, as well as silk and cotton fabrics 
are manufactured here. 

Sidhaull. —South-eastern taktU of SltApur District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the par^anas of B3rl, Sodrpur, Kondrf (South), 
.MahmQdAbAd, and Manwin, oikI lying between 27® 6^ and 27® 3U N. 
and 80® 46' and 81® 24' E., with an area of 502 square miles. Popu¬ 
lation irtcreased from 269,122 in 1891 to 299,492 in 1901, the rate 
of increase being the highest in the Di.strict. There are 544 vilbgcs 
and two towns, including MahmOdabad (popubtion, 8,664). The 
demaiKl for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 4,60,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 74.000. The tahsU suf^rts 597 persons per square mile, being 
the most densely popubted in the District. It extend-s from the 
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('.umtl on thr soiilh-w«t to the Gogra on the east, and thus lies 
pMily in the upbnds and iMrtly in the low alluvial tract bordering 
the latter river, which is also intersected by the Chauka. In 1903-4 
the area under culliration was 362 square miles, of which 98 were 
irrigated. VV'ells supply onc-hrth of the Irrigated area, and tanks and 
ifuh most of the remainder. 

SIdhnai Canal. An irrigation work in the Punjab, raking off from 
the left bank of the Riri and watering |)art of Multln District. It 
derives its name, meaning ‘straight,’ from a remarkable reach of the 
Rilvi, which extends in a jjcrfectly straight rutting for 10 or 12 miles 
from lulamba to Sarai Sidhu. It was opened for irrigation in 1886. 
The head-works consist of a weir 737 feet long, built across this reach, 
rhe main line has a bed-width of 90 feel and a maximum discharge of 
1,820 cubic feet per second; after 30 miles it divides into two large 
distributaries, which between them take nearly one-third of the whole 
supply. The very’ short length of the caruti compared with the area 
irrigated is one cause of its hnancial success. There are in all 13 main 
distributary channels taking out of the main line, and three subsidiary 
canals which take out of the river above the dam. The gross area 
commanded is 595 st^uare miles, of which the greater |iart was Gos’em- 
ment waste, and was settled by ctdonlsts brought from various parts of 
the Punjab, the land being giv’en out for the most |)art in go-»cn plots. 
Although the whole of the water in the Sidhnai reach can be turned 
into the canal, the Rari in the a-inter is often absolutely dry owing to 
the supply taken by the Bin Doih Canal, so that the spring crop has 
to he matured by the aid of wells, 'ITie average area irrigated during 
the three years ending 1903-4 was 190 square miles. The capital 
outlay up to the end of 1903-4 was al^t 13 lakhs, and the average 
annual proht more than 11 per cent. 

Sidhout Subdivision. — Subdivision of Cuddapah District, Madras, 
consisting of the SioHoirr, Baoveu and Pt’i.iJtMPET /J/ttAs. 

Sidhout TUuk (‘the hermit's banyan-tree’). — Eastern Ai/wi of 
Cuddapah District, Madras, lying between 14® 16' and 14® 41^ X. 
and 78® 52' and 79® 22' E., with an area of 606 square miles. It is 
''ituated between the Palkonda Hills and the Vdikonda range. T*lie 
population in 1901 was 68,087, compared with 66,810 in 1891 ; and 
the density is 112 persons per square mile, compared with the Dlstrici 
average of 148. It contains 79 villages including Sidhout, the head¬ 
quarters. The demand for land revenue and cesscs in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 1,10,000. The annual rainfall is 33 inches against 
the District a\*erage of 28 inches The best land is in the \’alley of 
the Penner, where water is easily obtained by sinking wells. little 
of the is culllrated except the ralleys owing to the numerous 
•digged hills by which it Is cut up. Though four rivers cross It, 
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few irrigation channels are drawn from them, os they run in deep 
beds; and almost the only benefit derived from the wealth of water 
which runs away to the sea is the increase in the moisture of the 
subsoil in the vallep. The principal products are indigo and cotton. 
More than half of the tahtk consists of * resen'ed ’ forests. 

Sidhout, the head-quarters is a place of some importance and of 
considerable .sanctity. Owing to a fancied resemblance in its position 
on the Penner to that of Benares on the Ganges, and to the relative 
situation t)f some neighbouring villages and rivers sometimes 
colled Dakshina KS-si or the ‘Southern Benares.’ It is known for 
its melons, the cultivation of which is carried on from January to 
March in the dry sandy bed of the Penner. 

Sidhpur T&luka. — Northern tahka of the Kadi prant^ Haroda 
State, with an area of 254 .square miles. The population fell from 
107,470 in 1891 to 90,t6t in t90t. The taluka contains two towns, 
SiniiPUK (popubtion, r4,743), the head-quarters, and Unjha (9,800): 
arwi 78 silbgcs. It is flat and ut>dubting by turns, and is somewhat 
Ijarc of trees, while the surface soil is light arwl sandy. The Saras- 
wati river flows through the centre. In r904-5 the bnd revenue was 
Rs. 2,89,000. 

Sidhpur Town. Heafl-<{uartcrs of the taluka of the same name. 
Kadi prant, Banxla State, situated in 23® 55' N. arnl 72® 26’ K., on 
the SoTLswatl ri>*er, with a station on the RdjputAna-MSlw’il Railway, 
64 miles tKMth of .Ahmadflhdd. Popubtion (1901), 14,743. Sidhpur, 
which was formerly known as Sristliala, is a town of much religious 
imponatK%, and is frequented by great crowds of Hindu pilgrims. 
The)’ resort here bccau.se it is said to be the only pbee where 
ihraddha can be performed for the propitbtion of the manes of 
deceased mothers. What GayS is for the fathers, Sidhpur is for the 
mothers. 

.A. K. Forbes in his Rds Mala has described the celebrated Rudra 
.MahAbya or Mila, founded in the tenth century by MQbriji, and 
reconstituted by Jay Singh Siddha Rijil, otKC the glory of Sidhpur, 
hut rtow only a massive ruin : — 

* The Rudra Mib was a very brge ediflee of the usual ff>rm imd 
apparently three store)'s high. In the centre of three .sides o< the 
mandapa projected two-storeyed |K>rticoes called rip choris\ on the 
fourth the adytum, a most mavsivc structure ri.sing to the extreme 
height of ihe^ central building and then mounting beyond it int»r 
^ stkara or spire. On either side stood a kirtti stamhha or triumphal 
pillar, one of which exists in a nearly perfect state. 'Fwo richly 
adorned column-s support an entabbture and sculptured pediment. 
.Above the brackets, formed of the heads of marine monsters, springs 
a delintely chiselled arch called the torana or ‘garbnd.’ The temple 
stood in the centre of an extensive court, to which access was given by 
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ihrcc large ^atc-houses, that in front opening on to the terrace lead¬ 
ing to the nver. 'fhe rest of the surrounding wall was composed of 
numerous lesser shrines, three of which rem^ and have been con¬ 
verted into a Mulutmmadan mosque/ 

But the work of destruction has proceeded rapidly since the time of 
Forbes, and now there is little left save gigantic stones aiih superb 
carsing to show the former magnificence of the great temple. Oppo¬ 
site Sidhpur and across the river is a large square building forming a 
dharmsala of Kcwalpuri Gosains. The town also contains numerous 
other temples, and sescral tanks, one of which, the Hindu Sarovar, is 
held peculiarly holy. 'Fhe tortuous and narrow streets, the crowded 
houses, and the population loo great for the area inhabited, unite in 
making Sidhpur an unattractive town for all except the .\udtch)a 
Hrihmans, who derive comfortable incomes from this holy place, and 
llic Bohrils. The latter arc merchants who carry on business in 
Bumu, Zanzibar, iVc., and then retire to Sidhpur to sfiend the rest 
of their existence in their well-built lumscs and pleasant gardens. 
'ITie town possesses a magistrate s court, .Anglo-vernacular and ver¬ 
nacular schools, a dispensary*, and the usual public offices. It is 
administered as a municipality, ahich w'as reconstituted on a [xirtly 
elective basis in 1905, and has an iiKome of Rs. 6,500 from customs, 
excise, and lolls. The chief arts are dyeing and pnnting of cloth, but 
the wood-carxing on the houses is also worthy of notk‘e. Sidhpur is 
locally known as the centre of the |x>ppy-growing tract in Baroda, and 
tlie place where the Slate manufactures opium. 

Sidlaghatta Tftiuk. —Central taluk of Kolir District, Mysore, 
lying between 13*” 13'and 13® 41' N. and 77*48' and 78® 8' E., with 
an area of 329 s(|uare miles, 'Fhe population in 1901 was 70,022, 
compared with 58,977 in 1891. The taluk contains one town, Sii>- 
LtOHAiTA (popuLition, 7,638) the head-quarters; and 353 \illages. 
Flic land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,44,000. 'ITie 1 * 4 - 
|iaghni river crosses the taluk to the north-east. 'Fhe Fonnaiylr drains 
the south-west angle, forming some large tanks. 'Fhe north-west is 
hilly and rugged, iind the soil poor and stony; but black soil la-xurs 
near the river. South of Sidb^hatta the soil is good, and potatoes 
wc grown. 

Sidlaghatta Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same nanic 
*n KolAr District, Mysore, situated in 13® 23' N. and 77® 52' E., 
30 miles north-west of Kolar town. Population (1901), 7,638. It w*as 
founded about 1524 by a robber chief, in whose family it remained 
for eighty-seven years. The MariUhis then took and licld it for forty- 
five years, when it was captured by the Mugfuls. 'Fhe Marithls again 
8ot possession, and sold it to the chief of Cmik-Bam-apuk. For about 
5 uiilcs round the town occurs a kind of laterite called tkattu^ which 
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differs from ihc ordinary formation in allowing U»e growth of large trees. 
Redut^ to clay it forms a durable plastering for walls, and makes roofs 
watertight. The munidpality dates from 1870. The receipts and 
expenditure during Uie ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,750 and 
Rs. 4.550* *903-4 '«’crc Rs. 5,000. 

Sidoktaya—North western township of Minbu District, Upjjcr 
Burma, lying between 20" 7' and 20® 54' N. and 94® 2' and 94® 30' E., 
on the eastern slopes of the Arakon Voma, in the .Mon river basin, 
with iui area of r,i21 square nulcs. It is siKtrscly populated, and cursed 
with a malarious climate which no Burman from the plains c*an endure. 
I hc population fell from 24,337 in 1891 to 22,511 in r9oi, and in the 
latter year included 10,400 Chins, while the nominally Burman popu- 
lauon is much mixed with CTiin. 'I here are 208 dlloges the head¬ 
quarters bang at Sidoktaya (population, i,207X o** *hc .Mon river. In 
* 9 ® 3~4 *bc area cultivated was 15 square miles, and the land resenue 
and thathaHftda amounted to Rs. 39,000. 

^\^, — Thakurat in the .Malw'a Agency, Central India. 

^ SihAwal. Head-quarters of the Kardf tahsi! of the Rewalt State, 
Central India, situated in 24® 34' N. and 82® 17' E. Population (1901), 
198. I*he place is of no importance except as tlic head^quorters of 
a tahiti^ but contains a British jxjst office. 

Sihor. lown in the State «>f Bhaunagar, Kdthiilwftr, Bombay, 
situatc*d in 21 43 N. auid 72® K., on tlie Blmvnagar-Gondai Railway, 
about 13 miles west of Bhaunagar town, and on the slope of the Sihor 
range of hills. Population (1901), 10,101. The name is a corruption 
ofSinghpur, ‘the lion city.' .\ .ttill more ancient name is Sflraswatpur. 
It formed a capiul of the Bhaunagar branch of the Gohel Rijputs until 
Bhaurui^r town was founded in 1723. 'Phe old site of the city is about 
lialf a mile to the south. Sihor is famous for its copjier- and brasswork, 
snufli and plaster (MirwJwr). The dyers are numerous and skilful, and 
dye women s scaix'es {sddlas) w ith various cxdrxirs, but they arc especially 
famous for their chocolate dye. Sihor is also a great place for oil* 
|>rcssers. Near the soutitem wall of the town Is situated the Bralima 
kund, the water of which {xissesses special virtues for bathers. Farther 
up the river Gautami lie the Gautami kund and Gautameshwar Mahi- 
dco. 1 he Sihor stone found in the Rlnio hill is much used for 
building. 

Sihor. lowrn and military station in Central India. Set SehoR*- 

Sihora State. - Petty State in Rkwa Kantiia, Bombay. 

Sihorft Tahsil. — Central lakAl of Jubbulporc District, Central 
lying between 23® 19' aivd 23® 55' N. and 79® 49' and 
80 38 E., with an area of 1,197 square miles. 'Fhc fiojmlation 
decreased from 212,949 in 1891 to 186,424 in 1901. l*he density 
in the latter year was 156 persons per square mile, which is below 
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the District average. The /aAsi/ conuln.s oiic town, Sihora (popuU- 
5 , 595 )* head*qiurtcn>; and 706 inhabited villages. Excluding 
96 square miles of Government forcs^ 55 per cent of the HvaiJable 
area is occupied for culUvalion. ITic culuvated area in 1903-4 was 
563 iquare miles. 1 he demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 3,87,000, and for cesses Ks. 33,000. ITie taksV contains jxirt of 
the highly fmilc wheat growing tract known as the Jubbulpore Haveli, 
though in Sihord tlic land U not quite so level or productive as in the 
Jubbulpore tahsil. On the west and cast broken and hilly country 
borders the Vindhyan and SAtpuri range's. 

Sihorft Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil Mi the same name in 
jubbulpore District, Central Provinces, situated in 33® 39' N. and 
80* 6 E., 26 miles from Jubbul|>ure city by rail Population (1901), 
5 » 595 ' Sihori was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal 
receipts during tlie decade ending 1901 averagc*d Ks. 5,100. In 1903-4 
the receipts were Ks. 5,000, mainly derived from a house lax and 
brokers’ fees, 'liie iron ore found locally is smelted by indigenous 
methods in SihurA, and there is a certain amount of local trade; but 
die town is not growing. It contains a vernacular middle school, a 
girls’ scliool supiHDiied by the Zanina Mission of the Church of 
England, and a dispensar)*. 

Sikandarftb&d Tahsil.—North-western tahsil Mi liulandsliahr Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprisipg the /ujr^anas of SikandariIWul, 
l>Adn, and Dankaur, and lying along tlic Jumiu, between 38* 15^ 
and 38° 39' N. and 77® 18' and 77® 50' E., with an area of 516 square 
imics. The population rose from 334,368 in 1891 to 360,849 in 1901. 

1 Ircrc arc 404 villages and seven towns, the largc*st of which arc 
biKA.NDAKAUAn (|>opulation, 18,390), the tahal head*<iuarter», and 
D.\>kai;k (5,444). 'riic demand lor land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 4,33,000, and for cesses Ks. 74,000. 'I he tahsil Is the poorest 
ui the District, and supports only 505 |Jcrsoas per square mile, against 
ail average of 599. It is cros.s^ from north to s<nilh by two main 
lines of drainage—the Putwai and the Karon or Karwan. Both of these 
arc naturally ill-defined, but their channels have bex'n dee|Kned and 
straightened. The area between the Patwai and Jumnu is |ioor, being 
largely covered with tamarisk and grass Jungle varied by patches of salt 
waste. In the nortli the Hinoa.s and Bhuriyi rivers increase the satu¬ 
ration, while they bring down fertile dciKwils of earth. ’Ihc tahstl 
is Well su|)plied with irrigation by the Mil branch of the Upper 
Ganges Canal, which [lasscs tlirough the centre from north to south. 

Ill 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 358 square miles, of winch 
1 50 were irrigatc'd. More than two-thirds of llie irrigated area is 
supplied from the canal. 

SikandarAb&d Town.—Head-quarters of tlic tahsil of the same 
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lumc in BuUndshahr District, United Provinces, situated in 28*^ 28' N. 
and 77^*42' 1C., on the grand trunk road, 4 miles from Sikandaribid 
sUtion on the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 18,390, of 
whom 10,599 were Hindus and 6,814 Musalm&ns. The town was built 
by Sikandar IxkII in 1498, and was the head-quarters of a parf;aHa 
or mahJi under Akbar. In the eighteenth century it was held for a 
time by Najib-ud-daula. SaAdat KhAn, NawAb of Oudh, attacked and 
defeated a MarAthA force here in 1736. The J 4 t army of Hharatpur 
encamped at SikandarAbAd in 1763, but fled across the Jumna on the 
death of Sdraj Mai and defeat of JawAhir Singh. Under MarAthA rule 
the town was the head-quarters of a brigade under Perron; and after 
the fall of Aligarh, Colonel James Skinner held it. During the .Mutiny 
of 1857, the neighbouring Gujars, Kijputs, and Muitammadans attacked 
and plundered SikandarAbAd ; but Colonel Greathed’s column relieved 
the town on September 27, 1S57. 'I'herc are several tombs and 
mosques of some antiquity. Besides the and |x>lice suuioii 

there is a dispensary ; and the .Vmerican Methodists, the Church 
Missionary Society, and the ZanAna Bible and Medical Mission have 
branches here. SikandarAbAd has been a munici|>ality since 1872. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expciuliturc 
averaged Rs. 15,00a In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 23,00a chiefly 
derived fn»m octroi (Rs. 17,000) ; and the expenditure was Ks. 21,000. 
There is not much trade ; but fme cloth or muslin is manufactured and 
exported to IX'lhi, and a cotton-gin lias been recently opened, which 
employed 105 hands in 1903. 'I'he town contains a flourishing .\ngIo- 
vernacular school with more than 200 pupils, a tahdH scltool with 120, 
and five primary schools with 240 |)upils. 

Sikandarpur. -'I'own in the BAnsdih Uthsil of HalliA District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26^3' X. and 84 4' E., 24 miles north of 
BalllA town and 2 miles from the right bank of the Gogra. Population 
(1901), 7,214. Tradition ascribes the founding of the town to the 
reign of Sikandar laxll, from whom its name was taken. Its former 
inqiofiance is attested by the ruins of a large fort, and of houses 
extciKiing over a large area. Its decadence is locally ascribed 
to die wholesale migration of the inliabitants to Patna, but nothing 
is known as to the cause or even the date of this abandonment. 
SikatKlarpur is administered under .\ct XX of 1856, with an income 
from taxation of Rs. 1,200. The local market is famous for its otto 
of roses and other |icrfumes, produced from flowers grown locally 
and exported to Bengal. There is also a small manufacture of coarse 
cloth. ‘Phe tow'n school has 63 pupils. 

Sikandra.- -\'illage in the District and tahsil of .;\gra. United 
Provinces, situated In 27*^ 13' and 77® 57' E., 5 miles north-west 
of .Vgra city on the Muttra rood. Population (1901), 1,618. 'I'he 
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vilkj^'e I'S ^L(I to liLiiVtf ructivcti iLs nanic fTOni f^ikandiii]: Lodi, who 
built d pulace here in i495> which ntfw forms ^^art of ihc oirphuruigev 
JahiJiglrs mother, who died at Agra in 1623^ is buried here; bur the 
place b chiefly famous for t he toinh of Alt bur, which was built l iy 
Jahinglr, and completed in It stands in a spacious {garden 

of E50 acres, surrounded by massive walls and gateways in the middle 
of each side. The entrance is by a gateway of niagnificeni pioporlions, 
with four lofty minarets of white marble^ The building is of unusuid 
design, and according to Fergusson w'as probably copied from a Hindu 
or Buddhist modeL Ii coi^si-sts of a series of four square terraces 
placed one above the other and gradually decreasing in sl/e- The 
lowest ts J20 feet square and jo feel high, and has a large entrance 
adamad with nrarhle mo,saic. Above the highest of these four terracei, 
which arc chiefly of sandstone, stand;! a w hite uiarblc enclosure, 157 feel 
square, the outer hvall of which is comfJOsed of iKaulifuily carved 
screens. The spooe within Is surrounded by cloisters nf marble, ;iiid 
paved with the same material. In the centre is the marble cenotaph 
Ilf the great empeior, a |>erfect example of the most delicate arabesque 
tracery, among which may be seen the ninety-nine namts of Gotl. 
Hnch, after describing his visit to the tomb in 1^*09, ^ys ^hal the 
intention was to cover this upper enclosure with a marble dome lined 
with gold, Ttie Church Missionary Society 1 ms an important branch 
at Sikandra, with a church built in 1840, aod an orphanage established 
after the famine of 183.7-8, w'hich conuiins about 409 lioys and girhs 
niustly ilkiiune waifs. In addition to ordinary literary subjects, bome 
of the children are taught cloih and carpet weaving, bookbinding, 
printing, and other trades. 

Siltandra DhAr,- —Range of htlbi in the Punjab, which, startirig 
froni a point on the border of the Suket, HilSspurt and ^landi 
runs north-west for 50 miles in the last State, U is pkreed by i e 
BeJb river about 10 miles north-west of Mandi town. Its name is 
derived from that of Sikandar ICh&n Silrl, who is ;^id to ha^e 
tstabliiihed h cantonment on iut summit, intending to conquer 
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Slicedra Rao TahsIL— South-eastern fahii of Aligarh DwUitt, 
United Provinces, comprising the of Sikamira a^ Akrib^, 

and lying between a?" 33'' and S3' N- a^d -S' > 

wiili an area of 337 square miles. The population ruse from .83.1^ 
in iSqt to jit,53j in 1901. There arc 548 vdl^es atid 
the largKt of which are SutAStuKA Kao (population* ^ 

^^cod^uaxtets, and Pilkhasa {5,^^). The demand 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,33,000, and for cesses Ri. 
cast the K.’lll N'adi forms tlu^ bimndofy* and in the south une 
!«niaJl streams rise. Irrigaiion is suppli^ by The Ft 3 i* v 
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Upper Ganges Canal; and the faAsl/ is one of the most prasperous in 
the District, in spite of the |)resence of Lirge u*aste areas covered 
with saline efflorescences. In 1903-4 the area under cultivab'on was 
218 square miles, of which 164 were irrigated. 

Sikandra Rao Town. Head-quarters of the ZaAa/ of the same 
rume in Aligarh District, United Pro\'iiKcs, situated in 27® 41' X. 
and 78® 23' E., on the grand trunk road and on the Cawnpore- 
Achhneri-Railway. Population (1901), 11,372. The town was founded 
in the fifteenth century by Siltandar I.odI, and afterwards given as 
a jdpr to Rao Khdn, an Afghln, from which circumstances the 
double name is derived. During the .Mutiny of 1857, ('.haus Khan, 
of Sikandra Rao, was one of the leading rebels, and held Koil or 
.\llgarh as deputy for Walldad Khiln of Milagarh in Bulandshahr 
District. Kundan Singh, a Pundir Rfijput, did good sers’ice on the 
British side, and held the pargana as ndtsm, Sikandra Rao is a 
squalid, poor-looking town, on a high mound surrounded by low, 
Iradly-drairred environs. A great swamp spreads eastwards, attaining 
a length of 4 miles in the rains. There is a mosque dating from 
Akbars time, and a ruined house in the towm was once the residetKe 
of a Muhammadan governor. The public buildings include the tahsih, 
dispensar)', and school Sikandra Rao has been a municipality since 
1865. During the ten years ending 1901, the income aitd expen¬ 
diture averaged Rs. 8,000. In 1903-4 the income w’as Rs. 13,000. 
chiefly deris’ed from octroi (Rs. 9,000); arnl the expenditure was 
Rs. 14,00a Ihe town is declining, and its trade is chiefly local. 

I here is a small export of glass and saltpetre, which are made in 
the neighbourhood. The middle school has 220 pupils, and five 
printar)’ schools 270 pupils. 

Stkar.-—H^d-quarters of the chiefship of the same rrome in the 
Shekhkwuti msd/Naf of the State of Jaipur, Rijputiina, situated in 27® 
37 X. and 75® 8' E., about 64 miles north-west of Jaipur city, and 
about 45 miles north of Kuchflwan Rood junction on the RJjput- 
3 na-Mfllwi Railway. The town is walled, and fiossesses some large 
Iwzars and a combined post and telegraph office. The population in 
1901 was 21,523, thus making Sdcar the second largest towm in the 
State; Hindus numbered 12,9/17, ot 60 per cent., and .MusalnUIns 
7 t 7 ® 4 . or over 35 j)er cent. The Rao Rijd maintain.^ an .Anglo- 
\einacubr .school, attended in 1904 by 90 boys, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 16 in-patients. There are also seven indigenous 
a*, hools in the town. 1 he Rao RjljS's palace, the top of which is 
illuminated at night by an electric light, rises 1,491 feet above sea- 
level, and can be seen from a long di.stance across the desert. .About 
7 miles^ to the south-east Is a mined temple of Harasnlth, which stands 
on a hill 2,998 feet above sea-level, and is said to be 900 years old. 
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Thie SfJcnr chicfship cotiUiinfl four prosperous towns—Si Icar, FATFTrPt’Rj 
LACE^n^lA^fl^JAHI!^ umJ Ramoarh— and 426 villages. The total popu' 
btion in 1901 was r7J.485i HEndys numbering i47t97Jf or more 
thun 35 per cfint.^ and Myjialmans 23,053, or over 13 per cent. The 
ordinary income of the chiefship is about 6 lakhs, and the Rao RAja 
pay's a tribute to the Jaipur Darb^r of about Rs. 41,^00. 

Sikkim. —Native State in the Eiistcm Himiliyas, lying between 
if f and iS" 9' N, and 37“ 59' and 38'' 56'" K., with an area of 
2,8 rS square inilesi. It h bounded on the north and east by Tibet : 
on the south-east by Bhutfln ; on the south by Ilarjeelirig DLitn'ct} and 
on the west by Xep3E. The Tibetan name for Sikkim is pronounced 
Detijong, and more rarely iJemojong or Demoshong; and the people 
are called Rong iia, or ‘dwellers in the valleys:,* tlte term Mom-pa, or 
‘dwellers in the low country,' being used occaslormlly to dtrscribe the 
l.^ha Inhnbitanls. 

The main axis of the 11 Iniialiiya^ which runs east uiiid west, farms 
the boundary between Sikkim and TibeL The Singllild and Ch<ib 
ranges, which run southwards from the main chain, 
separate Sikkim from. Nejujl on the wst, and from 
Tibet and Bhutiln on the east. From the eastern 
flank of the Singtlilfl nuige rliteihe great snow peaks of RiscHiN'jUNax 
(28,14!^ feet)> one of the highest mountains in the world; it throws 
out a second spur terminating at Tendong. The Lholu range, which 
is n^uch loftier than that of Sing&lill^ leaves the main chain at the 
DonorVA mountain: it is pierced by Eicveral passes, the most fre¬ 
quented of which are the Tangtar I.a ([6,ooo feet), Natu [ji (14,100 
feet)^, and Jki ep La (<4,390 feel). Over the lost named comes prac¬ 
tically the whole trade between Bengal and Tibet. From the nonh- 
west face of the Dongkya mountain m immense spur takes off and 
nins first we$t and then south-west to Kinchinjunga, forming the watcr- 
shecl of il] the remote soun'es of the TLsta. This spur lias a mean 
tlevatinn of from r8,ocK> to 19,000 feet; but several of its peaks, of 
which Chomioniio is one, rise much higher Sikkim may be in fact 
described as the catchment area of the hcadw-aicrs of the Tista river. 
The whole of the State is situated at a considerable elevation within 


the Himfllayan mountain ^one, the ranges that bound it Oin three side^ 
faming a kind of homeshoc, from the sides of which dcjKrKient spurs 
project, serving as latcml barriers to the RangJt and the Tfsta^s greater 
affluents, the Tjtchung, T.dcben, Zemu, Talung, Rongni, and Rangpoi, 
These basins have n .wuthward slope, being brood at the top where 
they leave the watershed, and gradually oontractingT like a fan from 
its rim to its handle, in the Tkta valley near Padiok The rivers are 
Very rapid and generally run in deep ravines, the ascent from the 
bank for the first few hundred feet being almost precipitous. 
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Sikkim li covered hy j^n^issic rock^n e.vcept in Uw central pnninri 
Vkhere meEanior[}hic rocks iMlonging to the Doling series occur 

Sir J, I,X Hooker divides the exjontry into three zones, calling the 
lower up to StOoo feet above the sea* the tropicalthence to i j,fOoo feet, 
the tipper limit of tree vcgelation, the temperate; and ntbove to the 
perpetual snowline at r 6,ocofcci, the alpine. South of the Penloiig 
where the Ncpfllese have been allowed tO' settle, the more productive 
sites have been cleared for cultivation up to 6,ooo feet, the greatesi 
height ac which mai^ce tipem; and trees ordinarily remain only in the 
rficky mi'ines and on the utecpcsit slopes where no crops can be grown. 
The tropical zone is chanicierized by large figs, if'jjJ'/rtf, 

Myrlacttii^ taurek, EttphatbUittm^ BatHhinia^ Bombn.Xj 

M&riis, Ariocarptii and Other UTiimi€€tf^ and many Lty^min&sat\ and 
the undergrowth consists of Aci^nthactat^ bamboos, Keveiat tV/uMi/, 
two dwarf .-firj'ar, WQUkhhi^ and Ci^iry^fti urtus. E^bntain^ and trrt- 
fems, as well as Pandami^ arc common: and, iw in all moist trupiral 
countries, ferns, orchids, SdUumneat^ and I^thos are extremely abun¬ 
dant. Oak^ of which (including chdtnuts) there are upwards of 
eleven species in Sikkim, become abundant at about 4,000 feet; and 
at 5,000 feet the temperate zone licgins^ the vegeiation varying with the 
degree of humidity. On the outermost rAnges, and on northern 
exposures, there is a dense forest of cherry, laurels, oaks, and chest¬ 
nuts, Mapmlm, Androrntda^ Pyrui^ maple and birch, with an 

underwood of Am/itUfitf, IfoiNfei/ta^ Uttioma, JJtiphm^ Ardtsia^ Myt- 
sintae, Sytrtplijc&s^ Raimif and a prodigious variety of ferns, PhAefB/nia 
and Afusa ascend to 7,000 feet. On drier exposures bamboo and tall 
grosses form the underwo^. Khrrdodendrons apjiear below 6,000 feet, 
becoming abundant at S,ooo feet, while from 10,000 to 14.0*0 feet they 
form the mass of the shrubby vegeiniion. Orchids are plentiful from 
6,000 to 3,000 feet and Vafamn between 5,000 and S,o*o feet. The 
sub-alpine zone begins at about 13,000 feel, at w'hieh devaiion a dense 
rhodOdemiron scrub occupies the s!ope.i of the mountains, filling up the 
valley’s so as to render them impenetrable, fn tbk zone the eh iff 
forms ckf the vegetation are G^atidnaj Primula^ /hdfrVv/iTirij, J/we/wJ/Jrj, 
and such like genera, gradually changing to a Siberian Bota, which at 
last entirely supersedes that of the sub-^alpine jsone and ascends above 
iS.ooo feet. 

The tiger is only an occiutional visitor ; but the leopard {FAhpardv^^ 
and the clouded leopard {F. ns&ulom) are fairly common, the latier 

■ JtUrHaif Aiiatif .'ixitty, Bengal, vol. ?*si, ' Journal df a Trip nn(terliteo !<> 
explore the Glndcn of the Kiitchbjimjjn Hjtatp 1« the Ijikkim Hunftto^xf bj J> t- 
Sberwill; Gt^li^eal if India, vol-. iitv, pix. J and. it.' fixlrtCt* ff®® 

ibe jEnnul of 9 Trip ta the OlAcierS df Kabm, I'nodiii], ic,/ Bud *Thc 
vid Mineral RenHindca cf Sikltin]by F, X. hoM. 
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ui^nding to about 7,000 feet. The snow leopard {F. u/ida) tnhabib 
the higher altitudes, while the nuirbled cat {F. marmorafa) and the 
leopard cat (/*. Ifenga/tHsis) arc found on the warmer slopes. The large 
Indian civet cat ( Yiverra zihttha) is not uncommon up to 5,500 feet, 
and the spotted tiger-civet {/*rionodom pardUolcr)^ though rare, occurs 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. A palm-civet {Parodoxurus grayi) is 
fairly common in the warmer forest. The cat-bear {^Atlums /uIgtHs) 
occurs from about 7,000 feet upwards. The brown bear ( Urstis ardus) 
is found at high altitudes, rarely below 11,000 or 13,000 feel, and the 
MimAlayan black bear {U. torquatus) is common from that point down 
to about 4,000 feet. Though these are the only two bears recorded, 
the Ivcpchis assert the existence of a third species, possibly to be 
identified with U, malayanns, 'l*he tambar i^Ctreus unicolor) is fre¬ 
quent at all elevations up to 9,000 or 10,000 feet. 'Fhe commonest 
of the deer tribe is the b.irking-deer (Cervaius muntjac), found from 
the lowest Valiev's up to 9,000 feel ; the musk deer [AfouAtts mouhi' 
ftrui) remains always at high elevations rarely descending below 
8,000 feet even in winter. The scrow (Xemorkaedns budaJtHtis) fre¬ 
quents the rockiest ravines over 6,000 feet, while the goral (temas 
goral) aiTects similar localities, but descends to 3,000 feet and is found 
up to 8,000. The bkaral {Ovis noMura) is found in considerable herds 
at high altitudes. An exceptionally large number of birds and butter¬ 
flies occur in the State. 

The climate varies between the tropical heat of the vallep and the 
alpine cold of the snowy ranges. The rainfall is very heavy, averaging 
137 inches annually at Gangtok. From November to February the 
rainfall is light, and the weather in November and December is clear 
and fine. In March thunderstonns commence and, growing more and 
more frequent, usher in the rainy season, which lasts till October. 

Sikkim was known to early Fluropean travellers such as Horace 
della Penna and Samuel Van de Putte, under the tume of Bramas » 
(sec Markham's TiAr/, p. 64); while Bogle called it History. 
l>;mojong. I^ocal traditions assert that the ancestors 
of the RajUs of Sikkim originally came from the neighbourhood of 
Lhlsii in Tibet. About the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
head of the fanhly was named Piintso Namgyc ; and to him repaired 
three 'I'ibetan monks, professors of the Nyingmapa (or * red cap ^t 
of Buddhism), who were disgusted at the predominaiKc the Gelukpa 
sect in Tibet. These Umas, according to Mr. Ed^'s Rcp<^ suc¬ 
ceeded in converting the I.cpchi.s of Sikkim to their own 
in making Punlso Namgyc Rajl of the country. The ava/ars of two 
of these Limas are now the heads, respectively, of the great mtmMiCTes 
of Pemiongchi and Tassiding. In 1788 the Gurkhas invadra 1 ™ 

in the governorship of the Morang or /arai, and only retired, in 1789, 
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on Lhc Tibet^in jjavcrnniL-nt cwiiiig [y thenii a piece of terriEtjry ihc 
head of the Koti pass. But in on a second, invasion of TibeUn 
lemtory by the Gurkhajs an immense Chinese army advanced to the 
support of llie Tibetans, defeated the Gurkhas, and dictated terms m 
them almost at the giitea ot K^iniSndti. 

On the broking out of ihe Nepil War ui Major letter at tltc 

h^d of a British force occupied tlic Mqrang, and farmed an atlLonce 
with the Raja of Sikkim, who gladly sei^ted llte apportunity of revenging 
himself on the Gurkhas. At the dose of the war in [S16, the Raji 
WM rewttrdud hy a cor^idemble acc&sion of tefritary, which had been 
«ded to the British by Nepal In February, 1S35, the Raja grunted 
the sue of Darjeeling to (he British, and received a peitdimof Rs. 3,000 
per annum in lieu of it. 

'rhere ivas, however, a sUmding cause of quamd between the Raji 
md the ijuramount [x*wer, due to the prevatence of slavery in Sikkim; 
the Rijfl’s subjects ^vert invcteiMte kidnap|>ors, and the Raja himself 
was moat anxious to obtiiin from the British authorities tfie restoration 
of rutoway staves. With some notion of enforcing the latter demand, 
Dr. Campl*cll, the Superintendent of Darjeeling, and Dr. Hooker, the 
famous natunilifii, were sdited in ifi49 whllyt travelling in Sikkim, and 
detained for six weeks. As a punishment for this outrage the RijJL's 
THmsion was stopped, iuid a jjiece of territory, including the Jower 
course of the ^’^sla and the Sikkim funjf, was annexed* Tlie practice 
of kidmpping Btingaii subjects of the British Crowm was, however, not 
drscrmtmued; and two especially gross cases in ifiho led to an urdcr 
that the Sikkim territory, north of the Rnmmaji river and west of the 
KHngft, should be occupied until restitution was made. Colonel Gawler. 
at the head of a British force, with the Hon, Ashley Eden as envoy, 
advanced into Sikkim and proceeded to Tumloiiy, when the Rajl was 
forced la make full restitution, and to sign a treaty (in Maixh, t& 6 i) 
wjici securM the rights of free iradtr of protection for travellers, aiHl 
ot road making. For nuny years the State was left to manage its owij 
a but for .some lime prior to iSSfi the 'I'ibctans were found to be 
m^t^mg with the Maha.r3.jlh who became more and mote unfriendly* 
Affairs reached a cllmii* in iS38, when war broke out with the Tibetsm, 
who took up a position 11 mites within Sikkim territory. British troops, 
were sent against them, and they were driven off with case. In t85^ 
a Pohuca! officer snbordiivaie to iIhj Commissioner of the Rajsbahi 
DiviBi^ was smiioned at Gangtok to advdse and assist the Mah3r*yl 
and his council; and this was followed in iSpo by the execution of 
ft Mn vent ion with the Chinese, by wliieh the Britfah protcctorfttc over 
Sikkim and its exclusive control over the internal administration and 
foreign relatioiis of the State were recognised. Since the Tibetan 
expedition of 1904, ihe roliiical officer hoi latcn direclly rusiwnsJhlL 
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to the Government of India. The Mahiriji receives a salute of 

15 

After the appointment of the Political oflker in 1889 conimunica* 
lions were greatly improved by the construcUon of roads and bridges, 
and the settlement of NepAlese was |>ermittcd in 
certain jKirts of the State. These measures were **®P“**^®“- 
followed by a rapid development of the country. Settlers from Nepll 
flocked in, and the population, which in 1891 was returned at 30,458, 
had grown to 59,014 ten years later; an increase of 93-7 per cent. 
The first Census was admittedly incomplete; but a great deal of the 
increase is accounted for by the growth of the immigrant population, 
as of the total inhabitants in 1901 no fewer than 22,720, or 38-5 per 
cent, had been bom in Xepil. In addition, the climate is go<^; 
there have been no serious epidemics; the people have been pros¬ 
perous and they are very prolific, the crowds of children l^ing 
a striking feature of every Sikkim hamlet The State is still very 
sparsely populated, havnng a density cS. only 21 persons per square 
mile; but a great (juantity of waste land is fit for cultivation, and it is 
INobable that the population will continue to grow at a very rapid rate. 
M elsewhere where the Mongoloid element of the population prepon¬ 
derates, there is a great excess of males over females. The principal 
diseases are fever, diseases of the res{>iratory s)'stem, worms, bowel 
complaints, and skin diseases. Deaf-muiism is far more common than 
elsewhere in Bengal. The Census of 1901 returned 125 villages; 
but in reality Sikkim contains few true villages, except in the I.achen 
and lachung valleys in the nortli of the State. Here the houses, 
vnnewhat similar in api>carance to Swiss cluUcts, cluster together in 
the valley bottoms. In southern Sikkim the nearest approach to 
rillagcs is to be found in the groups of houses near the Mah^rlji's 
palaces at Tumlong and Gangtok; nnind some of the larger monas¬ 
teries, such as Femiongchi, Tassiding, and Pensung; and at the 
copper-mines of Pachc near Dikyiling, and the bazars at Rangpo, 
Rhenok, Pakhyong, NanKhi, Mitnjhftir, Tokul, and Scriong. Khas- 
kura is the dialect of 27 per cent of the |>opulation, while most «jf the 
others speak languages of the Tibeto-Burman family, including Bhotik, 
LimbCt, I/epchA, Murmi, Mangar, KbambO, and Newir. Of the total 
population, 38,306, or 65 per cent., are Hindus, and 20,544, or nearly 

35 per cent, are Buddhists. Buddhism, which is of the 'libetan or 
l 4 malst type, is the State religion of Sikkim, which contains about 

36 monasteries. Most of the Buddhists arc members of the two main 
inc^cQous castes, I.epch&s and BhotL'ls (8,000 each). The Ixpchl-H 
claim to be the autochthones of Sikkim proper. Their physical charac¬ 
teristics stamp them as members of the Mongolun race, and certain 
peculiarities of language and religion render it prolMbIc that the tribe 
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is it ven ancient colony from M>uthcm Tibet. They are above ail 
things woodmen, knowing the ways of birds and beasts and possessing 
an extensive zoological and botanical nomenclature of their own. The 
thief Xepllesc tribes represented arc the Khambfl, l.imbQ, Murmi, 
Cluning, Khas, Kami, Mangar, NewJr, and Damai. The great majority 
of the population (92 per cent) arc supported by agriculture. 

In 1901 Christians numbered 135, of whom 125 were tiati\*cs. The 
missions at work in the State are the Church of Scotland Mission and 
the Scandinasian .Mliancc Mission. 


Aari culture. 


ForecU 


By far the most important crop is maize, which occupies a larger 
area than all the other crops together; it is estimated to cover 
94 square miles. .Vfter maize, the largest areas are 
under marua, buckwheiit, rice, wheal, and barley, 
which are estimated to cover from 4.000 to 12,000 acres each. (!arda- 
inom.s grown on about 600 acres, arc a \aluable crop. Cultivation has 
rapidly extended in recent years, but a large quantity of cultivable 
W'astc still remains. IMantains, oranges, and other fruits are grown in 
the gardens, and the Grivemmcnt apple orchards started at lachung 
and I.achen arc proving a success, ^ttle, yaks, and .sheep of varioas 
kinds arc bred in the State and arc also imported from 'I’ibeL 
The principal trees have been enumerated in the section on Botany. 
1 he forests ha^xr suflTcred much from promiscuou.s cutting, and also 
from fires caused by \ ilbger5 when clearing ground 
for culti\ation. .\n attempt is now being made to 
introduce a proper s)7»tem of forest conservancy. Pine, tUn (Cedrth 
TCryftflmtria^ fir, alder, beech, chestnut, and a few other kinds 
have been raised in nurseries for planting by the roadsides; and an 
avenue of 150 rubl>er'irces planted at Singtam is doing well. ’n>e 
receipts from forests in 1903-4 were Rs. 19,000, derived chiefly from 
the sale of railway sleepers and tea-box planking; the ex()cnditure in 
the same year was Rs. 12,000. 

('c^per ores are very widespread in Sikkim. The ore is cop|»cf 
|»> ritcs, often accompanied by mundic, and <xcurs chiefly in the I tiling 
Miscralt It is generally disseminated in slate* and 

schists, arxl seldom occurs in true lode*. The 
analysis of a sample taken at random from the dcejicr |)an of a copper 
mine at Pachikhani gave 20-3 per cent, of copper. Some ores hare 
been recently smelted and exported for sale on a small scale under 
State supervision, but the experiments have not proved remunerattve. 
Iron occurs chiefly as p)rriies, being most plentiful at Bhotang, where 
magnetite is also found; but it has not yet been put to any economic 
use. Carnet is in places abundant in the gneiss and mica schists, but 
it is of poor quality. 

\ weaving school at I.achung ha.s done well; tweed suiting* and 
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bUiikeib arc the chief articles made. ITicre arc several trade routes 
through Sikkim from Darjeeling District into Tibet; but owing partly 
to the natural difficulties of the country, and partly 
to the jealousy of the 1'ibetan authorities, trade 
mer these roads has never been fully developed. 

In the convention of 1890 provision was made for the opening of a 
trade route; but the results were disappointing, and the failure of the 
Tibetans to fulfil their obligations resulted in 1904 in the dispatch of 
a mission to Lhflsa, where a new convention has been signed. In 
1903-3 the total value of the trans-frontier trade was 19 lakhs, the 
principal imixirts being wool, musk, and yaks* tails, and the |tfincipat 
exports cotton piece-goods, woollen cloths, silk, tobacco, co(^r. Iron 
and other metals, Chinese cups, china ware, nuiixc, and indigo. In 
1903-4, when trade was disorganired, the value fell to 7^ lakhs. 

Good roads, properly bridged throughout, have been opened .since 
1889 from Pc*dojig in British territory to the Jelep l.i» and to Tumlong, 
and in 1903-4 the State contained 376 miles of road. .\ cart-road has 
recently been constructed from Kang|)0 to Gangtok from Imperial 
funds, and a mule track on a gradient of 1 in 15 luts been made 
from Gangtok to Chumbi sia the Natula. Iron bridges have been 
constructed across the 'I'lsta, the Rangit, and other sta'oms. 

The Political officer, who is stationed at Gangtok, advises and assists 
the Mahkrijd and his council, but no rules have yet been Uid down for 
the civil and criminal administration. The laiKlIords 
referred to in u later paragraph exercise a limited civil 
arid criminal jurisdiction within the lands of which they collect the 
tevenuc, but all im|X)rtanl cases arc referred to the Mahirtji or the 
I’oliticol officer. Those referred to the MahirJlji arc decided by him 
in consultation with his ministers (Av«/p), at present five in number, 
two of whom are always in attendance on him. Appeals arc heard 
by the MahirAjd sitting with one or more members of his council, or 
by a committee of the council. Capital sentences passed by other 
authorities require the confirmation of the Malrlrlji. The annual 
budget estimates of income and expenditure are, in the first instance, 
approved by the Mahar&jft and his council, and are then submitted for 
the sanction of the Govcntnient of India by the Political officer. 

The total receipts in 1903-3 amounted to 1*58 lakhs, of which 
R*. 61,000 was derived from the land, R-x. 37»ooo from excise, Rs. 35,000 
from forests, and Rs. 10,000 under the head of agriculture, of which 
Rs. 9,000 was derived from cardamom rents. In 1903-4 • great 
demand for labour was created by the Tibet mission and many vil¬ 
lagers left their houses; a marked decrease in the collections of land 
•uxl c.\cisc revenue resulted, and the total receipts dropped to 
•*54 lakhs. The excise revenue is mainly derived from the fees 
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cimrged for licencts lo brew pathoai or ricc-becr for home consumption, 
and from the fees charged for the nuinufacturc and sale of country 
spirit; the manutacturc of the latter is conducted on the out-still sy’stem. 

'ITie collection of the land revenue is in the hands of landlords 
variously known as KS/J landlords (numbering 21), Lima landlords 
(13), and thiktidan (37). Under these are village headmen (styled pipom 
in Bhotii, tassa in larpchi, and mandnl in Kliaskura), each headman 
Ijcing over those rjots whom he or his predecessors have introduced, 
'rhe sum payable by each lyot is fixed by an infornuil committee of 
headmen and villagers, presided over by the landlord and his agenU 
The rate now allowed to the landlord is 14 annas per putki (about 
4 seers) of seed for Xepilese ryots, and 8 annas [>er p>athi for I epchi 
and bhotii ryots. In maijoe and other *dr)’’ lands of (air quality about 
4 patkts, and in terraced rice lands about 6 pathis^ go to the acre, 
retraced rice lands, however, more often pay produce rents on the 
kuth system, one-fourth of the out-turn being taken by the landlord 
New land pe)'s no rent for three years, in consideration of the 
labour involved in constructing the terraces, 'fhe paiki and kutk 
systems were introduced from Nepil and have now been adopted 
throughout the greater j>art of Sikkim. The monasteries, however, 
and some of the Sikkim Kjzis still maintain the old practice of 
;issessing each household according to its circumstances. Each land¬ 
lord pays to the State a sum fixed at the commencement of his lease. 
.\ man can settle down and cultivate any land he may find unoccupied 
without any formality whatever; ami when once he has rjccupied the 
bnd, no one but the Mahflrfljft can turn him out. ITie latter, Imwever, 
can eject him at any lime; and if he ceases to occnipy the land, he does 
not retain any lien ujion it, unless he pays rent for it as though he Itad 
cultivated it In the I,achung and lichen vallej's the system is pecu¬ 
liar. Here the assessment on each village U communicated each year 
to thc///»«»w, or village headntan, who ccdiccts the rents but gets m>thing 
for his trouble except exemption from the obligation of carrying loads 
and from the labour tax. 'I’he pipdn calls a committee of all the adult 
males over fifteen years of age at the end of the year and, in consulta¬ 
tion with them, fixes wluit each individual should pay, having regard 
to his general condition, the number of his cows, mules, jwnies, and 
yaks, and the quantity of land in his possession. 'I’here are no fixed 
rates; but the assessment on animals appears to work out at about 
3 annas for each cow or yak, and 4 annas for each mule or fwny. In 
the upper part of I^achung the villagers redistribute the fields anvong 
themselves every three years l>y lot, the richer peo|)lc throwing for the 
big plots and the poorer villagers for the small ones. Grazing lands are 
divided in the same way, but not the bouse and homestead. ’ITu; 

I JLmas arc not bound to labour for the .Malu^rdji, otid they pay no dues 
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of any kind, no niailcr how much land may be cuUivaled by ilicmsclvcik 
or their bondsmen. 

inninlains a small force of military police, composed of one 
kai'ildar^ 3 head constables, and 16 naiks and constables, \ jail with 
accommodation for 34 prisoners has recently been built at Gangtok. 

Of the total population, 5 per cent. (9*5 males and 0-3 fentales) could 
read and write in 1901. A school is maintained at Gangtok; in 1903-4 
it had 37 pupils on its rolls, and the expense of maintenance was 
Rs. 3,000. 

^ A civil hospital building ha.s been constructed at Gangtok and a 
dispensary at Chidan). In 1903-4 these were attended by 14,000 
patients, and 153 operations were performed. In addition to this, 
t»5oo persons were vaccinated during the year. 'Ilic medical charges 
bon>c by the State were R-s. 4,000. 

\AitchisoHs Trea/uSf vol. i, 3rd Hdition (1893); W. T. Blanford, 
‘JouriKy through Sikkim,’ Journal, Asiatic Society oj Hemf^al, sol. xl, 
|urt ii, p. 367 (1871); Journal oJ the Royal Asiatic Society, September 
t*® 73 )i Abbe C. H. Desgodins, La Mission du TJAr/(V'erdun, 1873); 
Sir J. \N'arc Kdgnr, Report on a Visit to Sikkim and the Tibetan Frontier 
tf* 1873 (Calcutta, 1874); Col, J. C Gawler, Sikkim ', Sir J. D. 

Hooker, Himalayan yi>irrAfa/f (1854); Colman Macaulay, Report cj a 
Mission to Sikkim and the Tibetan Frontier (Gilcutta, 1885); Gautteer 
of Sikkim (Calcutta, 1894).] 

Siiana.—Petty State in Katiiiawak, Bombay. 

Silao.—Village in the Bihir subdivision of Pntru district, Bengal, 
situated in 35® 5' N. and 85® 34' E. Population (1901), 1,503. It is a large 
grain mart where the best table rice in Patna is sold, and is also noted 
for its sweetmeats and {nrehed rice sold to pilgrims en route to RAjgir. 

Silchar Subdivision.—Head-<|UiUters subdivision of C 4 chlr Dis¬ 
trict, Eastern Ik'ngal and Assam, lying between 34® 15'and 35*8' X. 
and 92® 27' and 93® 16' E., with an area of 1,649 square miles. 'Phe 
population in 1901 was 301,884, comjxired with 367,673 in 1891. It 
contains one town, Silchar (po{>ulation, 9,356), the head-quarters of 
the District and the principal centre of hxal trade; aivd 809 villages. 
Hie demand on account of land revenue and local rates in 1903-4 was 
3,81,000. The subdivision consists of a level plain surrounded on 
three sides by mountains, through the centre of which the BarAk flows 
in a tortuous course. The surface of the plain is dotted over with low 
isolated hills called tilas, many of which have been planted with tea. 
Phe staple crops arc tea and rice, and the former industiy is of con¬ 
siderable importance. In 1904 there were 133 gardens with 47,973 
acres under plant, which gave employment to 113 Europeans and 
49(900 natnos. 'Phe iKipulation is ftu’rly dense, the subdivision suji- 
porting 183 persons |>cr square mile, in spite of the fact that more 
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than one-third of the total area is * reserved ’ forest, while a considerable 
portion of the remainder lies too low even for the cultivation of rice. 
For administrative purposes the subdivision is divided into the three 
thanas of Silchar, Lakhipur, and Kktigarft. 'Hie rainfall is heavy even 
for Assam. .\t Silchar it is 124 inches in the year, but near the hills 
it exceeds 160 inches. 

Silchar Town. — Head-quarters of Cflchilr District, and of the sub¬ 
division of the same name, in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
A 9 * N- and 9a® 48' E., on the left bank of the Hanlk river. Silchar 
used formerly to be extremely inaccessible, as during the dry season 
only small stem-wheel steamers can ply over the upper waters of the 
Barik, and the juunrey from Calcutta used to take as much as four or 
five da)'s. The .Assam-Bengal Railway has now reduced the time to 
33 hours, the route followed Ix'ing by Goalundo and Chindpur. Dur¬ 
ing the rainy season a service of large steamers plies between Calcutta 
and Silchar. The town, though snudl, has been steadily increasing in 
size and importance, and the population at the last four enumerations 
was : (1872) 4t925» (1881) 6,567, (1891) 7,523, and (1901) 9,256. .\s 

is the case with many of the towns of .Assam, the great majority of the 
inliabitants arc foreigners. 

Silchar is very prettily situated and comnuinds a charming view down 
the Bartk, which is lined with groves of areca palm and doited with 
the .sails of native craft, while a little to the north the blue hills of North 
C' 4 chAr rise sharply from the plain. The heavy’ rainfall (124 inches) and 
the comparatively high mean temperature render the climate somewhat 
oppressive during the rains. 'ITie place is subject to earthquakes, and 
in 1869 some damage was done to the buildings. .Another severe shock 
was felt in 1882, but the great earthquake of 1897 did comparatively 
little harm. .Silchar is the head-quarters of the District staff, and of 
the Sumik Valley Light Horse, which in 1904 had a strength of 156 
resident in the District. A detachment of nrilitary police is also 
stationed in the town. The jail contains accommodation for 76 males 
.ind 8 females, and a hospital provides 33 Iteds. A clergyman of the 
Church of England resides here, and there is a braiK'h of the Webh 
Presbyterian Mission. Silchar was constituted a munici|jality in 1893. 
The receipt-s and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 20,000. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were 
Rs. 21,000, the chief sources of income being tax on houses and lands 
(Rs. 5,900) and tolls on ferries aixi markets (Rs. 7,400), while the 
main items of outlay were conservancy (Rs, 7,000) and public works 
(Rs. 4,300). Silchar is the industrial and educational centre of the 
District. .A considerable trade is carried on in rice, Europcsui piece- 
goods, timber, and other forest produce, and tea-boxes arc manufactured 
by native firms. 'I'lvcrc is also a small printing press, at which a ver- 
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nacukr paper k publi?ihcd. Ttie principal eclwcailonol insiiiuiion k 
the high ^hoolp which in i'903“4 had jin ai'drasc altenduncc of aei 
pupiEs. 

5 Ugh 3 .t» V'illage in Nowgong DUtrict, EAstem Bengal and Assanii 
silualcd In 36° 37^ K and 92® 56" K,^ mi the left bank of the Brahma, 
putra, which derives its name from the roclty spur of [he KSniikhya 
hills, which at this point come down to the river^ It is a place of cal] 
for river steamers, and prior to the construction of the railway nearly all 
the extefnai trade of the District passed by this route. A temple sacred 
10 Durgii stands on llte hills immediately to the cast of Slilghitt 

SiUgorf.-Village in the it^urscoitgjjubdirisfon of Darjeeling District, 
Bengal, situated in 26® 43' N+ and 33 ® 26' E., near the lefi hank of the 
^{ahanandii. Population (1910x),. 7S4. i^ilrgurf b the northern terminus 
of the Eastern Bengal State Raitwayj where It is joinetl by the Darjeeling 
Kimllapn Railway. It is also the terminus of the cart rmid from 
Riilimpong and Sikkim, and it thus focuses the whole trade of Dar¬ 
jeeling, Sikkim, and Tibet, Several jute firms are established here, and* 
in addition to ihu permanent shops, there Is a bi-weekly Government 
tnarkei. A Deputy-Magistrate is stationed at SItIguri, The sub-jail 
has accommodation for 3 jirisoner^ and the dispens^uy has 20 beds. 

SlllAna.—State and lowo in Centmi India. Sef Saii-a:sa. 

SliJod.—' Crown ^ Af/uA in the north of Aurongalxld District, liyder- 
Ibsd State, with an area of 349 square miles. The population in 1907, 
including/i^i'j, 39,9ia,compajrci:l with 35,521 in 1891, the decrease 
being due to the famines of 1897 and 1S99-1900. The tti/nA contains 
54 villages, of which 3 are j\i£tF, and Seona (population, 3,412) is the 
head-quarters. The lond revenue in 1901 was t*i lakh-s. The country 
is hilly in the north, and is composed of black cotton soiL 

SlmhAchalatR. Temple in the District and A/Arf/ of VirjgajiiataTn, 
Nfadra^i, situated in 7 j® 4^1' N, and 83® 15' E,, ft miles north-west of 
gapcLtam low'n. It standix picturesquely in a steep wooded glen, dow n 
w hich flows a str^ini broken by numerous cascade^ about half-way up 
the northern fLink of KniUsa bill At the foot of the hill lies the tillage 
of Adivivararrt, from which a long scries of flights of stcnrc sle|ni wind itp 
the glen to the temple. These steps ore continutal up to the mp of the 
hill and down its other side. The temple, which is the rnor»t famou.*; 
place of local pilgiimiige in the Northern CircOrs, is dedicated io the 
fjon incarnation of Vishnu, and is heliet^cd to have been buili by 
Tilngrila Gajapati of OrlsiiiiL Apart from Its sumoundings the shrine 
possesses no striking lieauties, though there are some fine black stemc 
Carvings. An inscription dateti 1516 recordis the visit of Krisihtii Eeva 
Riya, the greatest of the kings of Vijayanogar. 'I he temple is now 
in the charge of the HajH of Vijiianagram, who has a bungalow and a 
licautiftil rose-garden at the h^ot of the hill. 


snr/.j-i nrsTRicT 




Simla District {Skttm/a ).—District in the Delhi Division of the 
Punjab, consisting of nine small tracts lying among the Simla Hill 
States, between 30® 58' and 31® 22' N. and 77® Y and 77® 43' E., with 
a total area of roi s(|uare miles. The tr»wn lies on the spurs which run 
down from Jakko hill, and occupies an area of only 6 square miles. 
Xoith-east of it lie the par^anas of Kot Khai and Kotgarh, the former 
32 miles by road from Simla in the valley of the Giri, the latter 22 miles 
(50 by road) on a northern spur of the Hitu range overlooking the 
.Sutlej %'alley. The Bharauli tract is a narrow strip of hill countr)*, 
extending from Sabithu to Ki5righai, about 8 miles long and from 
2 to 6 wide. Besides these tracts, the cantonments of Jitoch, 
Sabathu, Solon, D.\oshai, and Sanlwar, the site of the I-iwTence 
.Military .Asylum, arc included in the District. 


Physical 

aspects. 


The hills and the surrounding Natis'c States com|x>se the southern 
outliers of the great central ch.iin of the Western Himillaps. They 
descend in a grarlual scries from the main chain 
itself in Boshahr State to the general level of the 
Punjab plain in AmbAla District, thus forming a 
transverse south-westerly spur between the great basins of the. Ganges 
and the Indus, here represented by their tributaries, the Jumna and the 
Sutlej. A few miles north-east of Simla the spur ditndes into two main 
ri(^es, one of which curves round the Sutlej valley towards the north¬ 
west, while the other, crowned by the town of .Simla, trends south¬ 
eastward to a point a few miles north of SabSthu, where it merges at 
right angles in the mountains of the Outer or Sub-Him.’llapn system, 
which run parallel to the principal range. South and east of Simla, the 
hills between the Sutlej and the Tons centre in the great |>€ak of CHAfR, 
11,982 feet above the sea. Throughout all the hills forests of deodar 
abound, while rhododendrons clothe the slopes up to the limit of 
perpetual snow. The scenery in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Simla itself presents a series of magnificent views, embracing on the 
south the .AmbSla plains, with the SabAthu and Kasauli hills in the 
foreground, and the massive block of the Chaur a little to the left. 


while just t)elow the spectator's feet a series of huge ravines lead down 
into the deep valleys which score the mountain-sides. Northwards, the 
eye wanders over a network of confused chains rising range altow 
range, and crowned in the dLstaiH>e by a crescent of snowy peaks, which 
stand out in bold relief against the clear background of the sky. The 
principal rivers of the surrounding tracts are the Sutlej, Pabar, Giri 
GangA, Gombhar, and .Sana. 

The rocks found in the neighbourhood of Simla belong entirely 
to the carbonaceous s)’stem and fall into four groups—the Krol the 
infra-Krol, the Blaini, and the infra-Blaini, or Simla slates. The Simb 
slates are the lowest beds seen ; they are succeeded by the Blaini group. 
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consisting of two hantls of Iwuldcr-slate, separated by white-wraihcring 
slates (bleach slates), and overbin by a thin hand of pink dolomitic 
limestone. ITie Bbini group i.s overbin by a band of black carbon¬ 
aceous sbte, which follows the outcrop of the Bbini beds. The 
overlying beds consist of a great mass of quartzite and schist, known 
as the Boileaugonj beds; they cover the greater port of Simb and 
extend to Jutogh. Above these is the Krol group, consisting of 
carbonaceous sbtes and carbonaceous and ci^-stalline limestones, with 
bed.s of homblende-gamet schist which probably represent old volcanic 
ash-beds; they are largely developed in Prospect Hill and Jutogh. 
Intrusive diorite is found among the lonTr limestones of the Krol 
group on the southern slopes of Jutogh. No fossils have been found 
in any of these rocks, and in consequence their geological age Is 
unknown’. 

In the flora Sitnlettsis (edited by Mr. W. B. Hemsley), the late 
Sir Henr)- Collett has enumerated 1,237 species of trees and flowerii^ 
plants; but this number would be raised considerably if a botanical 
census of the smaller Natis'e States were a^aibble, and if the alpine 
region in Bashahr including Kaniwir, with which the work does nut 
deal, were added. Deodar, pines, and hrs, several oaks and maples 
a tree-rhododendron, the Himibpn horsc<hestnut, and different kinds 
of buckthorn and spindle-tree (Rkamnas and Emmvmas), and of fuvs 
with Ce//is, are common; climbers such as i\y, vines, and hydrangea 
are frequent, with a host of shrubs and herbs belonging to bmiliar 
European genera. In Bashahr the alpine flora is varied and plentiful* 
while that of KanAw’&r is almost purely Tibetan. 

The leopard and bear are common in the .SiraU hills. The aimu or 
«erow, the gural, the kakar or barking-deer, and the musk deer are 
found. Pheasants of various kind.s are found in the higher ranges 
while (hikor and jungle-fowl abound in the lower. 

The climate is admirably adapted to the European constitution, 
and the District ha.s therefore been selected as the site of numerous 
sanitaria and cantonments. There arc four seasons in Simla. 1 he 
winter Lasts from December to February, when the mean maximum 
temperature ranges from 49® to 44®, while sharp frosts and heasy .snow 
bring the mean minimum sometimes down to 34*. 'lire temperature 
rises rapidly fit>m F'ebruar)’ to March, and from March to June hot- 
.scason conditions presTiil, the mean maximum ranging from 56 in 
March to 74® in June. 'ITic maximum recorded during recent years 
wa-s 94® in May, 1879. The rainy season extends from July to Sep- 

’ Mc.Mahan. ‘The KUini Group and Central (;od*« in the SimU IlimaUya*.* 
Rttmnij, Ceoiogua/ Smrvtjf 0 / lodim, rol. 1, pt. i»; OWhun, * Geology of SimU and 
Jutogh,* ibid., Yol. u, p*. H; MtHttal of Geologf of intiio, aroaofi edhioii, p. 131 The 
Carbonaccuot System). 
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tt^juber. .\bnui the middle c^f ^ejitemlitir the niunMMJn curreiU;: 
withdraw^ during October und November fine wenihet prev^iils 
with rapidly falling temperature- Cholera visited Simla* SaMlhu* and 
Oag&hal in i^57» 1667, 1872, 1875, though tme or other atation 

esicaped m each visitation. In 1857 the death-rate among Eura|jeam 
from cholera was j-5 per i^ooOi aJtfi ia iSfij It was 4^4 per 1,000, 
Ceitre, leprotiyv and stone are prevailing endemic diseases, and s^'philis 
is said ID be very common amongst the hill people. 

The annual rainfall averages 65 inches at Simla, 4£i at Kntgarh, and 
40 at Kilha. During (he three monsoon months the average fall at 
Simk Ls 4t inches. 

Ttie acquisition of the patches of territory composing Simla District 
dates from the period of the Curkha War In i3i5^6. At a very'early 
Hfit iAry States, K^eihcr ^vith the outer [jortion 

of K^ngra Distriei, probably formed part of the 
Katoch kingdom of JlUandhar (Jm.LUNDUa); and, after the disruptior 
of that principality, they ctmtinuetil to he governed by pretty Rljls till 
the beginning of the ninctcerith century. After the encroachments 
of the Gurkhaiv had led to the invasion of their domimons in 1815, 
the British tn>ops remained in possessian of die whole block: of hill 
cQunlry t.K^iween the Silrd 3 and the Sutlej. Kutnaon and Dehra DOn 
IxK'jime a pK>rtioit of British temrttory; a few separate localities were 
retained os military [jcists, and a portion {>f Reonthal State was wU 
to the Rljl of I’atifila. VViih these excepttrms, how'cver* the tract 
conquered in [815 was restored to the hill chiefs from whom it had 
been wrested by the Gurkhas, thirhwal State became attached to the 
Ignited Provinces; but the Temaimng pnncipallties rank among the 
dep>endencies of (be Punjab, and are known ecjltectivcly as the Simlv 
Hjll I'rora one or other of these the plots composing the 

little l>istriCL of Simla Itave been gradually acquired. Part of the 
hill over which the station of Simla spreads was retained by Govern¬ 
ment in e8i 6, and an additional strip of Land was obtained from 
KeoiUhal in 1S30. The spur known as Jutogh, 3J miles fituTt thf 
centre of the station^ was acquired by exchange from Patiala in tS43( 
a.^ the equivalent of two villages in Bhaniuli. Kot Khai and Koigarh, 
again, fell into our hand-^ through the abdication of the Rina, who 
refused tea acoepi charge of the petty State, Sabithu hill was retained 
from the beginning as a military fort; and the other frogmenUt oi 
the District liave been added at various dates. As a result of some 
administrative changes nvaJe in 18991, Ktuiauli and Kdlka, which till 
then belonged to the District, were transferred to .-\niibaJa. 

The District contains fi towns and 45 villages. The population at 
each of the three enuitierations wast (1881)36,119, (1S91) 35 -^ 5 “' 
and (1901) 40,351. It increased by i:r-6 |>er cent, in the Iasi decade. 
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These enumcraiionN Imving lieen made in ihc winter do not give on 
adequate idea of the summer |x>publion, which in Simla town alone 
in the season of 1904 amounted to 45,587 (municipal 
limits 35,350, outside area 10,337). The District is 
dinded into the two s\x\>-taksils of SiMLA-<w«f-BnARAUij and Kot 
Khaivwm-Kotgarh, with head-quarters at Simla and Kot Khai respec- 
ti\'ely. The only town of importance is Simla, the summer head¬ 
quarters of the Government of India; the cantonments ha\*c already 
been mentioned. The Ullage population is almost entirely Hindu, the 
few Muhammadans which it includes being for the most part travellers. 
The density of population is 399.5 persons per square mile. The 
language spoken in the villages is Pahtrf. 

The Kaneis (9,o<») are by far the most important element in the 
rural population. Like all hill tribes, they are a simple-minded, orderly 
people, quiet and peaceful in their pursuits and submissive to authority. 
The DSgIs and Kolfs (4,000) are the principal menial tribes. .About 
39 per cent of the total population are retunied as agricultural. 

llic Simla Baptist Mission was surted in 1865. The .American 
Presbyterian Mission has an out-station at SabAthu, occupied in 1837, 
and supports a leper asylum and various schools. The Kotgarh hraiKh 
of the Church Missionary Society, established in 1840, is an itinerant 
mission to the hill tril>es. The Church Missiotury Society also has 
a branch, with a mission church, in Simla, and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel ZanAna Mission has a station. In 1901 
the District contained 368 native Christians. 

Cultivation is carried on in all the lower valleys. Wherever the 
slope of the ground will permit, fields arc built up in terraces against 
the hill-side, the earth often having to be banked up 
with considerable labour. The only classification of 
soil recognized by the people is that depending on irrigation and 
manure; lands irrigated or manured generally yield two crops in the 
year, while the poor sloping fields lying at some distance from the 
homestead, and neither irrigated nor manured, yield only catch-crops 
either of wheat or barley in the spring or of the inferior autumn 
grains. Every husbandman has, besides his plot of cultirated laixl, a 
considerable area of grass land, which is closed to grazing when the 
monsoon rains begin, and reaped in October and November. 

The area dealt with in the revenue returns of 1903-4 was 77 square 
miles, of which 36 per cent were not available for cultivation, 44 per 
cent, were cultivable waste other than fallows, and 9,956 acres, or 
fo per cent., were cultivated. 'I*he chief crop of the spring harvest 
i» wheat, which occupied 3,586 acres in that year; the area under 
barley was 1,534 acres ; practically no gram is grown. There were 374 
acres under poppy. Maize and rice, the prindpal staples of the 
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autumn hanest, covered 1,560 and 875 acres respectively. Of millets 
(hlna and mania/ (Elfusine foracana), and of pulses mash {Phasfo/ys 
radiatus) and kulthi {Da/uhos uniflorus)^ are the most common. 
Potatoes, hemp, turmeric, and ginger arc largely cultivated. Tea U 
grown at Kotgarh, where 51 acres were picked in 1904. No increase 
worth mention has occurred in the cultivated area during the lost 
ten or fifteen years; the demarHl made by the expansion of Simla 
town on the surrounding hills being rather for grass, w'ood, and labour 
than fur agricultural produce. Practically no advances are taken by 
the people from Government. The cattle are of the small mountain 
breed. Very few ponies are kept, and the sheep and goals arc not 
of importance. Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 745 acres, or 
7 per cent., were irrigated by small channels, by which the waters 
of the hill streams are led to and distributed over the terraced fields. 

Forests of timber abound, but only a small part of the Simla Forest 
division lies within Krillsh territory, the greater portion being leased 

Forests &c RijlLs of the various States. In 1903-4 the 

District contained 13 s(]uare miles of ‘rescr\ed’aml 
510 acres of *unclassed* forest under the Forest deportment, and 
33 square miles of 'unclassed' forest and Government waste lands 
under the contnd of the Deputy-Commis.sioner. It alst* contains 
457 acre.* of ‘reserved’ and 2,678 of 'unctassed ’ forest belonging to 
the Simla municipality, which arc prcscr>ed os the catchment area 
for the Simb water-supply. In 1903-4 the total revenue of the forests 
under the Forest de{)artmcnt was Rs. 10,000. 

The only mineral product of importance is iron, which is found in 
the Kot Khai tract and smelted roughly by the natives. 

.Most of the artistic industries of Northern India arc represented in 

Trade and b)’ ttrtisans who come up for the season, 

eommunlSitionf. belong to the District Shawls 

are made at Sab&thu by a colony of Kashmiris; 
basket-weaving and some rough iron-smelting at Kot Khai are the only 
indigenous arts. 

'ITrere is a considerable trade with Chinese Tibet which is registered 
at Wangtu, near Kotgarh. Most of the trade, however, U w'ith Rampur 
in Bashahr. Imports arc chiefly wool, borax, and salt; and the exports 
are cotton picce-g(xxls. The principal imfiorts from the plaias arc the 
various articles of consumption required by the residents at Simla. 

The KAlka-Simla Railway (2 feet 6 inches gauge) has its terminus 
at Simla, which is also connected with KMka by a cart-road and a road 
through KasaulL The Hindustiin-Tibet bridle-road leads from Simla 
to Rlmpur and Chini in Bashahr, and a rood from Sultlnpur in Kuld 
joins this at NArkanda, forming the easiest line of communication 
between Simla and Lch. .A road to Mussooric branches oflT from that 
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to Rampur. Another ruiw westwards to BiU>,>ur, whence it leads to 
M«idi and Suket on one side, and to Xadaun and K3ngra on the 
other. Sabathu. Dagshai. .Solon, S.inawar. and Kasauli are all con 
nected by cross-roads. 

rhe District lus never Ijeen visited by faniiiK-, the raijifuJI being 
constant and the crojw always sufficient for the wants of its small agri¬ 
cultural population. 

The two sub/a^xfA, SiMLArwm-BH.tKAUU and Kot Khai w/w- 
Kotoarh, are each under a naib-iahsHdar. I he Deputy-Commissioner, 
who is also Superintendent of Hill Sutes, is aided 
by two vVssistant or Extra-Assistanl Commissioners, 
of whom one Is in charge of the District treasur)'. Simla and the Hill 
States form an executive dimion the Public Works department, and 
also a Forest division. 

I he I^puty-Commissioner as Di>trict .MagUtnue is rcs{K>nsible for 
the t^minal jastic'e of the I )istrict: civil judicial work i.s under a 
District Judge; and both officers are supenised by the Divisional 
Judge of the .\nib&la Civil Divisiun ^who js also Sessions Judge). 

'I he DLstrict Judge is also Judge of Uie Small Cause Courts of SimU 
and Jutogh. Hie Cantonment Magistrate of Kasaiili, Jutogh, Dagshai, 
Solon, and .Sahithu has jurisdiction throughout the District. He also 
has the powers of a Small Oiuse Court in all these cantonments except 
Jutogh. The station staff officers of Dagshai, .Solon, Sabithu, and 
Jutogh are appointc'd magistrates of the third class in the District, hut 
exercise powers only within their own cantonments. The Distria is 
free from serious crime. 

I jttle is known of the revenue systems which obtained in the Simla 
hills before annexation. .After various summary settlcmcnu made 
between 1834 and 1856, a regular settlement was made between 1856 
^d 1859, the rales var)’ing between Rs. 5-14 per acre on the b^t 
irrigated land and R. 0-3-8 on the worst kind of ‘dry ’ land. In 1882 
the a.sscssmcnt was reiTScd by Colonel 'Vace; an increase of 36 per cent, 
in Kotgarh and Kot Khoi, and of 20 per cent in Hharauli, was taken, 
while the assessment of Simla was maintained. The people are prosper 
ous and well-to-do, and the revenue is easily paid 1'he demand in 
'903-4. including cesses, amounted to Rs. 21,000. The average si/e 
of a proprietary holding is l•2 acres. 

1 he collections of kind revenue alone and of total res'enue are shown 
liclow, in tliousands of rupees :— 
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is ihe runty niunici^ialtly ii; ttic tVI'jitti-l, t.hou{^1i ihc Deputy^ 
(.’ommiKilojicr tr3icrj:ises the functions of a niunlcipoL comutitCcc m 
Kasumpte, and those of a Dislrtd ixiard throuj'hout the Districl, The 
income of the Distnet fund, derived nuinty front a local rate of Rs. 9-5--! 
per ceni^ on the revenue^ except in the Sinda and Kotguru 
where the rate ia Rs. acnoiintud in 1905-4 to Rs. 3,767; aJKl 

the expenditure was Ks. 1,971, more than half being devoted to edu¬ 
cation. 

The regular police force consists of 315 of ali tanks^ including 
11 cantonment and laS municipal police, under a Superintendent, who 
is usually assisted by two inspectors. There are three police Jitations 
and one outpost. The District jail at Simla town has accomniodation 
for 44 male and i J female prisoner^i* 

't he Distrirl stands first among the twenty-eight Uistniis of the 
Pr^vvince in respect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 the prT> 
portion of literate i^^etsons was 17-4 per cent, (aa-a males and B-5 
females). 'I'hc number of pitpiU under instruction ^^ai. Si7 in 
1,077 lEt igoo-i, and r,8Bi in r903-4. In the lust year the District 
possessed 13 secondary, 16 primary (public) schools, and jo elcTnCntdi'y 
(private) school.'i, with 491 girLi In the public and 41 in the private 
schools. Most of these are in Simla town, I'ho Ijiwretsce Asylum 
at SaiiUwar, founded in 1847 by Sir Henry' laiwrence for the cltildrcn 
■of Iviiropean soldiers, and now' corttaining ^M:^me 450 boys and girli, 
is supported by the novernment of India. I "he total ex|>endittire on 
education in the J>i9trict in 1903-4 was 3-7 lakhs, i-fi Iftkhs being 
derived from Provincial revenues anti i-i lakhii from fees. 

Besides the Ripon Hospital and the ^i'alker Hi/Sipital in Simla town, 
the District has one oullynng dispensary at Kot Kluii. In 1904 these 
three institulions treated a total of 16,033 out-patients and 1,365 in- 
fiatients, and 3,399 operations were performetL 'I'lie expenditure wa.'- 
Rs. 6 S,qod, derived almost entirely from municiivkl funds ami sale of 
securities. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 641, repie^ 
senting 16 jier [,000 of the [Hipulation. \'accinaiion is compulsory in 
Simla town. 

jLb C, J. Ibbeison, Ga^fUer (1S83-4, under revision) ; JC. G-Waev, 
SeftlemtKf Rtport (1884); H. F. Blanford, Thf i&h'iF ^ SiWtf 
thtir AiUfi (iBSG); Sir H, Collett, Plum (1903) t 

E. J. Buck, Simlis^ Past and (1904).] 

Simla Town. — Head-quarters of Simla District, I'unjalv 
summer capital of the Government of India, situated on a transverse 
spur of the Central Himalayan system, in 31® 6^ N+ and 77“ lo' Ji-i 
a lurari elevation above sea-level of 710S4 feet. It is distant by rail 
from Calcutta 1,176 mik'S, from Bombay 1,111 miles, and from 
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Karachi 947 miles ; from Kilka, at the foot of the hills, by cart-road, 
58 miles. 1 he population of Simla (excluding Jutogh and Kasumpti) 
was: (i88r) 17,305, (1891) r3,034, and (1901) 13,960, enumerated 
in I'cbruar) or March when it was at its lowest. At a municipal 
census taken in July, 1904, the population within municipal limits was 
returned at 35,250. Of the population enumerated in 1901, Hindus 
numbered 8,563, Muhammadarvs 3,545, Sikhs 346, Christians 1,471. 
and Jains and Farsls 35. 

A tract of land, including part f>f the hill now crowned by the station, 
was retained by the British Gm'cmment at the close of the Gurkha 
War in 1816. Lieutenant R<iss, Assistant Political .\gent for the Hill 
States, creerted the first residence, a thatched wooden cottage, in 1829. 
'I’hree years aAerwards, his successor, Lieuterunt Kennedy, built a 
|a;mianent house. Officers from .\mbila aiKl neighbouring stations 
followed the example, and in rSafi the new settlement had acquired 
a name. .\ year later, Ix>rd .Amherst, the Governor-General, after 
completing his progress through the North-West on the conclusion of 
the successful Bharatpur campaign, spent the summer at Simla. From 
that date the sanitarium rose rapidly into favour with the Muropean 
popubtion of Northern India. V’ear after year, irregularly at first, but 
as a matter of course after a few seasons, the seat of Government wa> 
transferred for a few weeks in every summer from the heat of Calcutta 
to the cool climate of the Himfllajos. Successive Govemors-Gcrynol 
resorted with increasing regularity to Simla during the hot season. 
Situated in the recently annexed Punjab, it formed an ad\'antagcoas 
spot for receiving the great chiefs of Northern India, numbers of whom 
annually come to Simla to pay their res|>ect5. It also presented greater 
ctmvenienccs than Calcutta as a starting-point for the Govemor- 
General's cold-sca.son tour. At first only a small staff of officials 
accompanied the Governor-GeiK*raI to Simla ; but since the adminis¬ 
tration of Ix>rd lawrence (1864) .Simla has, except in 1874, the year 
of famine in Bengal, been the .summer capital of the (Jovemment of 
Intlia, with its secretariats and head-fjuarter* establishments, Simb 
was the regular head-riuarters of the Comtnandcr-in-C'hief before it was 
fhat of the Governor-General, and now several of the Army head¬ 
quarters offices remain in Simb all the year round. The Punjab 
Government first came to Simb in 1871, and, except for a three years’ 
sojourn at Murrec from 1873 to 1875, has had its summer head quarters 
at Simb ever since. 

Under these circumstances, the station has grown with extraordinary 
rapidity. From 30 houses in 1830 it increased to upwards of 100 in 
1841 and 290 in r866. In February, 1881, the number of occupied 
houses was 1,141, and in March, 1901, it was 1,847 (including 
Kasununi). Schemes for extending the station ore under considera- 
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lion. Al pre^iu, the bungalows extend over ihe whole length of 
a considerable ridge, which runs east and west in a crescent shape, 
with its concave side pointing southward. 'ITtc extreme ends of the 
station lie at u distance of 6 miles from one another. ICastward, the 
ridge culminates in the |)eak of Jakko, over 8,000 feet in height, and 
nearly 1,000 feet above the average elevation of the station. Woods 
deodar^ oak, and rhododendron clothe its sides, while a tolerably 
lc\el road, 5 miles long, runs round its base. Another grassy height, 
known as l»ros|x.*ct Hill, of inferior elevation to Jakko and devoid of 
timber, closes the western extremity of the crescent The houses cluster 
lhlckc^t U|>on the southern slopes of Jakko, and of two other hills 
lying near the western end, one of which, known as Observatory Hill, 
is cniwned by \ iceregal laaige. The church stands at the western 
base of Jakko, below whicli, on the srrulh side of the hill, the iwtivc 
quarler cuts off one end of the station front the other. 'Fhe eastern 
Iturtion b^rs the name of (Thota Simb, while the most western 
extremity is knowm as Boileauganj. A lieautiful northern spur, running 
at right angles to the nuin ridge, and still clothed with oak and old 
rhododendron trees, has acquired the ctimplimenlar)' designation of 
Elpium. .Vol far from the western end, two batteries of artillery 
wcupy the detached hill of Jutogh. 'I'hc extjuisitc scener)* of the neigh¬ 
bourhood Iws been described in the article on SiMiat Histkkt. 

Simb, besides being the sunmier head-quarters of the (’.ovemnjents 
of India and the 1 ‘unjab, and of the various Defiartments of .Army 
hrad-ipiarto^ is the head-({uarters of the Heputy Consenator of Forests, 
Simb divisioi% and of the Executive Engineer, Simla division, us well 
as of the ordinary District staff, and the summer Itead-quarters <*( tlie 
( ommissioncr of the I>clhi Division. A battalion of V'olunteers, the 
ind Punjab (Simb) Rides, is stationed here. There arc four churches 
of the (,hurch of Engbnd: Christ ('hurch (the station church) o|xmed 
in i 8.|4, a diapcl of ease at lhnle;iugunj, a cliapcl attached to Uislwp 
Cotton Scimol, and a mitivc church in ilw la/ar. nierc arc alM» 

4^ Roman Catholic cathedral and Iw'o convents, and an undenomiiu- 
U(^I church following the PresbyterLut form of worship. 'J'he Church 
i Iissionary Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
ZanAiu Mission, ami the Baptist Mission have branches in the town. 

1 here arc two masonic lodges. Simla also contains the United Service 
Institution of India, and a large club. The Government offices arc 
or the most part accommodated in large blocks of buildings; and 
a town hall contains a theatre, reading-room, and ball-room. .Xniutn- 
dale, the Simb cricket ground and racecourse, has recently been greatly 
enlarged. The municipality was created in 1850. I'hc income during 
t c ten years crnling i»>02-3 avemged 4-2 bkhs, and the c\|xrnditure 
4 *> bklis. In 1903-4 tlie income was 5.5 bkh>. chiefly deristd from 
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ot:troi (i«7 lakhs), taxes on houses and lands (1*3 lakhs), municipal 
property and fines, &c (Rs. 51,000), and loans from Go\'emmcnt 
(Rs. 39,000). rhe expenditure of 5-4 lakhs included: general adminis¬ 
tration (Rs, 57,000), water-supply (Rs. 89,000), conscrvanc>’(Rs. 33,000), 
hospitals and dispensaries (Rs. 36,000^ public safety (Rs. 37,000), 
public works (x lakh), interest on loans (Rs, 53,000), and repayment 
of loans (Rs. 64,000). >N'ater is supplied to the station by a system 
of water works constructed at a cast of about 6 lakhs, and su(>posed 
to be capable of supplying a minimum of 300,000 gallons a day. The 
supply is not, however, sufficient for the rapidly growing needs of the 
town. A drainage s)’stcm is now being extended at a cost of nearly 
6 lakhs 'I hc consolidated municipal debt amounts to about 1 2 lakhs. 

The commerce of Simla consists chiefly in the supply of necessaries 
to the summer visitors and their depcntlants, but the town is also an 
entrepot for the trade with China and Tibet mentioned in the article 
on Simla District. There are a large number of European shops, 
and four banks. The chief exports of the town ore beo’ and spirits, 
there being twtj breweries and one distillery. 

The chief educational in.stitulions arc the Bishop Cotton School, 
a public school for European bo)^ founded by Bishop Cotton in 1866 
in thanksgiving for the deliverance of the British in India during the 
Mutiny of 1857 ; the Auckland high school for girls ; the Christ 
Church day school for buys and girls; two etinvent schools and a 
convent orphuimge; the Mayo Orpluinagc for European and Eurasian 
orplian girls; and a munici|)al high school. The two chief mcdicat 
institutions are the Ripon and \>’alkcr Hospitals, the Latter founded in 
1902 through the munificence of Sir James Walker, C.I.E., as a hospital 
for Europeans. 

Simla-<7//w-Bbarauli.—These two isolated tracts form a sub-ZaAir/ 
of Simla District, Punjab, lying between 30® 58' and 31* 8' N. and 
77® i' and 77® 15' E., with an area of 25 square miles. It is bounded 
on all sides by the Simla Hill States. ‘ITie population in 1901 wm 
29,668, compared with 25,405 in 1891. Simla (population, 13,960) is 
the head-quarters, and there xue 35 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. T,ooo. The sub-ZoAr// lies entirely 
in the hills. 

Simla Hill SUtes.—A collection of Native States in the Punjab, 
surrounding the sanitarium of Simla, and extending between 30 46 
and 32® 5' N. and 76® 28' and 79® 14' E. They arc bounded on the 
east by the high wall of the Himilayas; on the north-west by the 
mountains of Spiti and Kulfl belonging to the District of Klngm, and 
lower down by the Sutlej, sc|xtrating them from the State tjf Suket ami 
Kangra pri>|>er; on the south west by the pLiins of Aml^la; and on 
the south-ea^t by Dehrd Dun and the Native State of lehri. They are 
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coiitrullit^ bylltc ^iJ|M^ri]ituiidcnt, ^miiL Hill Slulus, in Aubordin^tiuii; m 
ihc Punjab Guvummeni. 'I'iible JII lo die Jirlicb uti tlve 

Pvsj^^Ei {’i'ol. XX, |j, 381) ^vc?^ iioniEr of ihe lading ^Eulislics re^ardimg 
[hcrnl. 

Tbc niaiintaiji.H here form u cunUnuou^i wrics of runges, ascetidiug 
from the low Itdlsj^ which bound die ijl.iina of AiiibAla to tlir great 
central chain of the V^’cstcni IliioSUya^. Tlijsi centr+tl chain lerrniuates 
a few nn'Jes south of the Sutlej in l^hahr, the most nonitem of the 
States. The same State is hrolien on its northern frontier by stmrM' 
from the srKjwy hills which separate it from Spiiij and on the en.st hy 
siniflar spurs from the range shutting it off from Chinese 'lariat}'. 
Starting from the termination of the Central Himalayas, u imnsversc 
range, the last to the south of the Sutlej, runs semth-west throughout 
the length of the Simla States, forming the watershed between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna. A few miles north-east of Simla, it divides into 
two main branches, one following the line of the Sutlej in. a north-west 
direction, and the other, on which Simla stands, continuing south-west, 
Until, at a few miles north of Sab^thit, ic meets at right angles the 
mountains of the Outer or sub-Himalayan sy&trrni, which have adEret> 
non parallel to the Central tiim^layaii, i. c. from north-ivesi to south¬ 
east, South ^nd east of Simla, the hiHs lying beiw'cen the Sutlej 
and the 'fons, the prinitpal feeder of [he Jumna, centre in the gntfit 
Chaur peak, 11,965 feet high, itself the temitnation of a minor chain 
that branches off southwards from the main Simla range- 'I'he moun¬ 
tain sptem (excluding itashahr) may Ijc thus mapped out roughly into 
three portions: the Chaur peak, and the apurn fudiating from it, occujJ}- 
ing the south-east crjincr ; the Simhi rtingt, extending front the Central 
Him^iyas to the neighbourhood of Sabathu; and ibe mountains of 
the sub-Hiin. 9 .luyan series, running from north-W'est to south'uas.t, ontl 
forming the boundap'' of the .\mhdlu plains. The last-menttoned group 
may be bubdlvided into the mib-Himalayas protier, ajiij an otUer range, 
coiresponding to the Siwfllik hills of Hoshiilrpur on the one side 
and of the Gangetic DoSb on the other. The sub-HiinSlayan untl the 
Stw^lilc ranges form parallel lines, having between them art open space 
of larying width, known as the KiUrda Dun, u brqad and well-cultiitited 
valley, Ihe DOn in XaJjgarh is open and richly cultivated, like the 
corresponding Ki^rda Dtln in SirtnGr and Jaswin imn in Hoshi^ur. 

The wildcT parts of Eashahr beyond the Sutlej are thus described by 
Sir H, fJavies :— 

‘Immediately to the south of Spiti and LAhiil is the district of 
Kar^wir, which forms the largest subdivision of the Bashdhr prin¬ 
cipality, and consists of a series of rocky and precipitous ravines, 
descenthng rapidly to the bed of the Sutlej, 'fhe district is about 
70 miles long, by 40 and 20 broad at its northern and joudiem 
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cxtrcinitics rc^inxlivcly. In middle Kaiuwlr the cultivated sputs have 
an average elevation of 7,000 feet. I he climate is genial, being beyond 
the influence of the periodical rain<» of India j uikI the winters are com- 
*''*)*^* ^-'Pl^r Kan^wSr more resembles the alpine region of 

'Pibct. Grain and fuel are produced aliundantly; the popp>’ also 
flourishes. I he ^ KunSwSris are probably of Indian race, though in 
manners and religion they partially assimilate to the 'I'ibctans. 'Hic 
I)eopIe of the north are active traders, proceeding to Ia:h far tAar,is, 
and to Gardokh for sliawl-wool, gixing in exchange money, clotires, 
and .spices. I he mountain paths arc scarcely practicable for laden mules, 
and mercliandisc is carried chiefly on the backs of sheep and goats.’ 

riie princi|>al rivers by which the drainage of these hills is effected 
are the Sutlej, the Pdbar, the Giri or Giri Gang!, the Gambhar, and the 
Sirsa. ITie Sutlej enters Bashahr State from Chinese territory by a pass 
between two peaks, the northern of which is 2^,183 feel above sea-level, 
and flows south west through Bashahr, receixing the drainage from the 
Central Himillayas on the one side and from the Spiti hills on the 
other, till it reaches the border of KulCl, a few miles alwvc the town of 
Rlmpur. From this point it forms the boundary of the Simla States, 
until, shortly before reaching the lx>rder of Kflngra proper, it turns 
southwards, and passes through the State of Bilispur, which it divides 
into two nearly equal portions. It is crossed b)’ bridges at Wangtu,and 
at Lauri below Kotgarh. In BiUspur small boats are employed on the 
rixer; elsewhere inflated skins arc used to effect a passage. The Sutlej 
is not fordable at any point. Its principal feeders in Ba.shahr arc the 
Baspji from the soutli, and the Spiti from the north. l*hc Pibar, which 
is one of the princiixal feeders of the Ttwis, and therefore of llic Jumna, 
nses in the State of Basluhr, having feeders on the southern slofies of 
lioth the (Central Himflbyos uikI the transverse Simla range. It flows 
southwaixls into Garhwill. 'I*he Giri, or Giri Gangs, rises in the hills 
north of the Cluiur, and, collecting the drainage of the whole tract 
between tliat mounuin and the Simla range, flows south-west until, 
meeting the line of the Outer Himalayas, it turns shaqdy to the south 
ea.st, and enters the State of SirmQr. Its principal feeder is the Ashmi, 
or Assan river, which rises near MahAsu, in the Simla range, and, after 
receiving a considerable contribution from the eastern face of the hill 
upon which Simla station stands, joins the Giri just at the point where 
that river turns south-east. The Gambhar rises in the Dagshai hill, 
and, running north-w’cst past Sabithu, receives the Blaini and several 
other streams which rise in the hills to the south of Simla station, and, 
still continuing its course north-west, empties itself into the Sutlej about 
8 miles below the town of BilAspur. 'Fhc Sirsa collects the drainage of 
the Dun of X&llgarh. Of these streams, the Pibar and Giri Gangl are 
of considerable volume. Except the Sirsa, all arc perennial, reuining 
a small supply of water even in the »'inter months, and swelling to 
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formidable torrents during the rainy season. The Pdbar b fed from 
perennial snow. Further information regarding the Simla Hill States 
will be found in the separate articles on each. Opium made in the 
Hill States b imported into the Punjab on payment of a duty of 
Rs, 2 per seer. 

The chiefs of the Hill States |>ossess full powers, exce|>t tliat sentences 
of death passed by them require the confirmation of the Superintendent, 
Hill States, who is also the Deputy-Commissioner of Simla Dbtrict In 
thirteen of the twenty-eight States, owing to the minority or incapadty 
of the chiefs, the administration is not at present in their hands. In 
Rijil, Kunihir, Madhiln, and Mailog it is carried on by councils -of State 
offiriab ; in Dh2di it b in the hands of a relative of the chief, and in 
Tharuch in those of the Wazlr ; Bilftspur, Jubbal, Hashahr, Kumhilrsain, 
and Kancthi are administered by native officials of the Britbh service, 
deputed by Government, who are styled managers ; in Highal the 
council consists of a brother cif the late chief and an official deputed by 
(jovemment; and in Kuthflr the manager b a member of the ruling 
family of Suket. In all these cases, the authority in charge of the 
administration exercises in practice the |>owcr$ of the chief. 

Sinbaungwe. — North-eastern township of Thayctmyo District, 
Burma, lying between 19® 30'and 19® 47' N. and 95® 10'and 95® 50' E., 
and stretching from the Irrawaddy eastwards to the confines of Magwe 
ami Vamethin Districts, with an area of 1,873 J^piarc miles. Its head¬ 
quarters are at Sinbaungwe, a vilbge of 2,394 inhabitants, on the left or 
cast bank of the Irrawaddy. 'Pbe country is dry and undulating, and 
siNirsely inhabited. The {xipulation was 22,108 in 1891, and 23,395 
in 1901, distributed in 105 villages. Thathamtda was the main source 
of revenue up to 1902-3, when it was replacc*d by capitation tax. 'I’he 
area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 36 s(|uarc miles, {laying Rs. 36,000 
land ro’cnue. 

Sinchulft. Hill range in Jai|>aiguri Dbtrict, Kastem Bengal and 
.\.v>am, lying lictwccn 26® 41' and a6® 49' N. and 89® 29' and 89® 45* I-, 
and fonning the boundary between Britbh territory and Bhutan. 'Phe 
average elevation of the range is from 4,000 to a little over 6,000 feet, 
the highest peak, Renigango, in 26® 47' N. and 89® 34' K., being 6,222 
feet above sca-levcl. The hills run generally in long even ridges, thickly 
wooded from base to summit, but occasionally the summits bristle with 
bare crags from 200 to 300 feet in height. From Chota Sinchula 
(S*^95 fee* bigb) a magnificent view b obtaincxl over the whole of the 
Buxa Duirs. In the distance arc seen Large green {latchcs of cultivation 
in the midst of wide tracts of brown grass and reed jungle, the cultivated 
spots being dotted with homesteads ; in the foreground, near the hills, 
arc dense sal {Shorta robusta) atul other forests, the whole being inter¬ 
sected by numerous rivers and streams. The Sinchuld range can nearly 
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everywhere Ik- ascended by men and b)- beasts of Inirden, but not by 
wheeled vehicles. 

Sind. 1 he province of Sind forms the extreme nurtli*wcstcm 
portion of the Bombay Presidency, coavisting t>f the lower valley and 
delta of the Indus, and lying between 23® 35^ and 28* 29' N. and 
66 40^ and 71® 10^ E.* It has an area of 53,116 square miles 
and a population (1901) of 3»4>o,223, and includes one Native Sutc, 
Khairpur, with an area of 6,050 s<|uare miles and a {loputation of 
» 99 » 3 » 3 - 

Sind is bounded on the north by BaluchistAn, the Punjab, and 
the Slate of Buh^walpur; on the east by the Kljputina Stales of 
Jaisalmcr and Jodhpur; on the south by the Rann of Culch and the 
.Arabian .Sea; and on the west by the territory of the Jim of lats 
Bela and of the Khin of Kalit (Baluchistln). It comprises three 
well-defined tracts: the Kohistin, or hilly country, 
which lies as a solid block between KarSchi and 
Sehwftn, and is thence continued north as a rurrow 
fringe along the skirts of the Kirthar range; Sind proper, the central 
alluvial plain, watered by the Indus; and the Keglstin, or 'ITiar, a 
band of so called desert on the eastern border, where rolling sandhills 
alternating with valleys are often fairly wooded, and there arc exten¬ 
sive level tracts of |>asture land. 

.Mmost every portion of the great alluvial tract of Sind has at some 
time or «>thcr formed a channel for the river Inui*s (.Sanskrit, Sittd/ui^ 
which gives its name lc> the iwovincc), or one of its many branches. 
'Phis main central stream of North-Western India, after collecling into 
its bed the waters of the five Punjab rivers, has de()Osited near its 
debouchure into the Arabian Sea a vast nuss of deltaic matter, 
through which it flows by several shifting channels to join the sea 
on tile Miuthem border of the province. In every direction tracCH 
of ancient river-lx-ds may be discovered, crossing the country like 
elevated dikes, for tlic level of the land, as in all other deltaic 
regions, is highest at the river bank. The Indus brings down from 
the turbid hill torrents a greater i|uanUty of detritus than can be 
carried forward by its diminished velocity in the [>lain; and hence 
a constant accumulation of silt takes place along its various beds, 
raising their level above that of the surrouixiing country, and iixri- 
dentally aflbrding an easy means of irrigation, on which tbc agncul- 
tural prosperity of Sind entirely depends hy chaniKls drawn from 
the central river. Besides the Indus there arc some hill streams or 
of which the Har, which may almost be called a river, b impor¬ 
tant. Appearing as a string of uni-onnccted pools in the dry season, 

' All kiJKiical Values were ulitaincd frwia ll»e Cotrpiler. Stth/ Osz^/rtr, and sre 
baled u|Kia tbc latcat infotnuliua. 
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h forms the tHiutidary bcUveeH Siod anti Biiliichijjtan. Oihcr imiwr- 
mni, /idfs arc the Maltr fn’ni) iflihich the city of KnrAchi obtains its 
supply, the Banin which supplies Kohistlitj and the 

(laj, 

'I'he only elevaiions dtHierving the natiic of oiounluins occur in the 
MrjiTH.cH range, w-hlrh 3iephT.rrtteH Sind from Baluchistan, and attains 
in places a height of about 7,000 feel above seadevelt ^inking in ihc 
south to the Pah hills. The nild and rocky tract of Kojustan, in 
ihc wei4,iem portion of Karachi isisirict, forms nlmost the only mniain' 
ing exception to the genend flatness of the province. Another oiT- 
shoot of the Kirthar chain, however, kno^vn as the Laktti rungjCt 
cjitendfi in a barren moss east^vard into the Kotri fii/f/Aa of Karachi 
fJiitriclt presenting eA'Idcnl marks of micanie origin In its hot spnngii 
and sulphurous exhalations. .\ few insignificant limestone ranges 
intersect the Indus valley, on one of which, known as the 
hilts, with an uleA'ation of only loo feet, stands the 'I iilpur capital 
of Hydet^hfld, A second small chain, running in a north-westerly 
direction from the neighbourhood of Jaisalmer, attains towards the 
Indus a height of 150 feet, and forms the rocks on which are perched 
the towns of Rohri and Sukkur. 

The plain country comprises a mixed tract of dry desert and alluvia] 
plain, I’he finest and most productive region lies in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Shtkiirpur and UirktEna, where a long narrow ishmd e.vtenJs 
for ido mi]® from north to south, enclosed on one side by the river 
Indus, and on the other by the U cstern N'Hra. Another great alluvial 
tract, with an ai'eragc w-ldth of 70 or So mil®, stretch® enstward from 
the Indus to the Eastern \Sra., I’hc Indus is known to ha\'e fre¬ 
quently chaiigwl its coursic within historical times- Vestiges of ancient 
towns still stud the rurighboiirhood of the Kann of Cutch» Siindhtlla 
alaiutid near the eastern border, Ijirge tracts rendered sterile for want 
of iirfgntion also occur in nmny other parbi of Sind. 

[ he scenrury of the provirifce naiurally lack^ variety ur grandeur, anil 
its monotony renders it Lirae and uninteresting. Nothing cun be more 
drear)' to a STTunger approaching the shore than the low and Ibit coast, 
entirely devoid of trees and shrubs. Even among tlie hills of Kohi^ 
tdn, where fine rocky scenery abounds, the charm of foliage is almost 
totally wanting. In the Thar and PJrltaf District, in the eastern por¬ 
tions of Khairpur Slate, and in the ra/ukas of Rohri, Mlrpur Mathelo, 
and Ubauro (Stikkur District), the RegistAn or desert tract constats of 
nothing but sandhills, many of which, however, derive pfeturesquenefi* 
from their bold outline, and are somelim® ev'en fairly wooded. The 
bovefal raogCfi of sandhills succeed one another like vast wav®. 

The alluvial strip which bordefu cither b:uik of the Indus for .i 
distance of rj miles, though superior tu every other part of bind m 


soil and productiveness, can lay no cbini to pictures(|ue beauty. E%en 
here, however, extensive forests of habut {Aeada arabtea) in tiumy 
places skirt the reaches of the river for miles together. Near the town 
«*f Sehwin, the I.akhi range forms an abrupt escarpment towards jhe 
Indus in a perp^dicular face of rock 600 feet high. But the finest 
uews in the province arc those which embrace the towns of Sukkur 
and Rohri, and the island fortress of Bukkur, with its lofty walls, lying 
in the river between them. All three crown the range of limestone 
hills through which the Indus has here cut its way, and the minarets 
and houses, especially in Rohri, overhang the stream from a towering 
height. A little to the south of Bukkur, again, lies the green island 
of Sadh Bel 4 with its sacred shrine, while groves of date-palm tind 
acacLi stud the banks of the Indus on either side. 

'I'he extreme south^stem border of Sind is formed by the Rank 
OK CuTCH, an immense salt-water waste, with an area of aiwut 
9,000 square miles. It bounds the District of Thar and P&rkar for 
a distance of nearly 80 miles. Ever)’ part of it is des'oid of herbage, 
and a large portion is annually converted into a salt lake from June 
to November, owing to the influx of the sea at l.akhpat Bandar on the 
Kori mouth of the Indus as well as at other places in Cutch and 
Kfithi.'twdr. Duritig the remaining six months of the year, after the 
eraporation of the water, the surface becomes encrusted with salt, while 
herds of (hinkara (gazelle) and a few wild asses roam over the desert 
expanse. According to Uxal tradition, a well-tilled plain, irrigated by 
a branch of the Indus, once covered the western portion of the Rann ; 
but the hand of man assisted by an earthquake diverted the waters, 
and the tract has ever since remained a waste of salt. The upper part 
of the Kori mouth still bears the name of the purama or ‘ancient’ 
stream; and there is little doubt that the Indus once took a more 
easterly course than at present, and so rendered some portion of the 
Rann a fertile lowbnd. 

'I'he whole sea coast of Sind, except the part between Karichi axul 
f ape Monze, where the Fab hills ap(Mt>ach the shore, is low and flat, 
and submerged at spring-tides. It consists, in fact, of a scries of mud- 
ixmks deposited by the Indus, or in a few places of saixlhills blown 
from seaward. The sea near the shore is very shallow, owing to the 
quantity of mud brought down by the ris’er. A bonk exteruls along 
the coast from KarUchi to Cutch, about 2 miles from the land ai^ 

3 miles in width, and which is gciKrally dry at low water. This cir¬ 
cumstance renders the approach to the shore extremely dangerous for 
targe vessels *nd the only harbour in the province b at Karachi. 

Ijikes are rare, the Largest being the Manchhar in the Schwln 
taluka, formed by the surplus waters of the Western Nlra and tiK 
rain torrents of the Kirtliar hills. During the inuiwlation season, it 
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measures mtics in Icngih, and covers an areiV of about iSo i^quare 
mites. At the Same pwiixl, the t!<]od-bal|ows {tiaruihs) of the Kasteni 
Nira form pretty takelcts. 'l^lc Makhi dandhi 50 miles in circum- 
fcrcncOt through which the ttwsiem Nftm winds till it emerges at 
Bukkur, was, owing to its thick jungle and wooded islets, the 
6ii'ouritu haunt of the Hur outlaws. 

The greater part of Sind is occupied by the Blluvium of the Indus, 
frequently covered by .sand-dunes in the eositern port of the province, 
which is an tstension of the Rajputdna desert. ^Vestem Sind between 
the Indus and the fialuchistin frontier is a hilly region, consisting 
almost eruirely of Tertiary iilrata folded into a succession of andcEines 
and aynclines, I'he following are the principal geological divisions of 
this series t— 

^fixeN€. 

9. Manebbar or Siwilik (sandstones, clays, and conglomerates of 
fluvbtlile or tcrrcslrial origin, with fossil wood and remains of entinci 
mammali.^). 

8. Gaj (limestones, shales, and sandstones, partly Huvritile, partly 
marine). 

j. Upper Nlri (principally shales and Sandstones, partly fluiiiiaiilc, 
|iarily marine), 

Eoctw. 

6 . I^wer NSri (principally limestone and shale, ntorine). 

5» Kirthar (mostly Nummulitic limestone of great thukness, 
forming the higher hill ranges). 

Upper R^ntkot (shales and limcstorrei^ marine, corresponding 
in age with the London clay). 

3. I^wcr KSnlkot (mostly sandstone of fluviarile origin, with beds 
of lignite and rofisil plants), 

I, Carditti h^amnontt Iwds and Deccan trap (sandstones, shales, 
impure limestones, and intercalated volcanic b^a, approximately 
of the same age as tbe Thanct Sands in England), 

Crtiac€&Hi. 

Tr Hippuritic limestones (only locally dev'eloped), 

JloL Sulphurous springs occur at a number of places along the hills 
of \\ estem Sind, the Ifcst known Ircing those rif Jjrkhi, near Sell wan, 
and .Magar [hr north of ICarflcbi. At Nogar P^rkar, on the northern 
border of the Rann of Cutch, there Ls an outcrop of gnmitic rocks 
similar to those of the Arivalli range. The geology of V\'estem Sind 
has been described in detail by Dr. \\\ ’!'* Blanford in voh )tvni of the 
.\ftm 4 >irs of thf GtehgicQt Snnfty of Indm. 

\\ hatcvcr is cultivated in Egypt, in .\rabta, and in the countries 
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Ixirderlng the Persian (Julf nwy l>e grown with suert^s in Sind, »iiKx- 
these countries are equally characteri/ed by great summer heat, but 
little tempered by rain; great winter cold; a dry soil and similar 
geological formations. The chief trees of Sind are the babul {Acacia 
arabica\ bakan {Populus eupkralica), kartdi {Prosopis spicigent), and 
siras. The ///a/, ban}an, and ber also occur. 'Phe babul is the 
staple tree of Ixjwer Sind, its wood )'ielding timber for boat building 
and fuel, its bark being used in tanning, and its leaves and pods as 
fodder for camels and goats. Sirat and lai (tamarisk) are found in 
all forms from scrub to big trees. The bakan^ common in Upfwr Sind, 
furnishes a light soft wood used in house-building and in the manu- 
Cacture of the celebrated lacquer-boxes of Hila and Khinot. 1 'he 
shores of titc Indus delta abound with low mangrove thickets, which 
yield good fuel and fodder. Among exotic trees arc the tali {Dttl- 
bcfxia Sissao) and the tamarind. 

The commoner wild animals arc the wolf, wild hog, ckiukara 
(gazelle), hog-deer, jackal, wild-cat, and hare. The hyena is rare. Ibex 
and gad (mountain sheep) are found in the western hills, and the 
wild ass in the eastern desert. The l>ux is rarely found, while the 
leopard and bear are occasionally met with in the western hills as 
st'itgglers from Baluchlntiln. Antelope have been introduced with 
success into the Khairpur State. The migratory bird.s which mit 
the proxince in large numbers include geese, ducks, teal, snipe, crane, 
flamingo, pelican, and ibis. The Indian bustard is found cast of the 
Indus and the tilur and Ickk or florican in all ports. Quail and 
many kinds of sand-grouse occur in large numbers, while swans are 
seen on rare occasions. The principal local game-birds are the 
francolin, or black partridge, and the grey partridge. 'ITic blue rock- 
pigeon is common near the Klrthar hills. Mwtaliiy caused by snakes 
has greatly diminished, but the black cobva, the karait, and the kappar 
are common. An unusually large species of the first {Bungarus 
tiudanus) is found in Rohri. Pythons arc occasioiially met with in 
Kardchi District. 

Owing to its prevalent aridity, and the absence of the mf»moons, the 
climate of Sind ranks among the hottest and most variable in India. 
The average temperature of the summer months is 95®, and that of the 
winter months 60®. But the thermometer frequently rises in summer to 
114® and occasionally to 120*, while in winter it falls at night a few 
degrees below freezing-|>oint, and ranges exen in the daytime from 40® 
to 80®. No other |>art of India has so long a continuance of excessively 
hot weather, oxring to the deficiency of rain. The climate 00 the sea- 
coast, however, is much more equable in temperature than in Upper 
Sind; and Kardcht, the great centre of Kuropean population, enjoj-s 
a strong sea-breeze, which bloxrs day and night from .-Vpril to October. 
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In Northern Sind the cMremes of tcmj^crature arc strongly marked. 
ITic thermometer at Shikar|>ur often sinks below freezing-|K)im in 
winter, and ice forms as late as February; yet in summer, for weeks 
together, the readings at midnight do not fall below too®. JacobabSd 
boasts of the highest temperature yet recorded at an Indian meteoro¬ 
logical station (ia6® in June, 1897). 

On the verge of two monsoons, Sind is unrefreshed by either. The 
south-west monsoon stops at Lakhpat, in Cutch, in the south-east; the 
north-east monsoon passes no farther than Karichi in the extreme 
south-west. The rainfall of Sind is thus scanty and irregular, and it 
averages only about 8 inches. The record of series of almost rainless 
seasons is occasionally broken by a sudden excessive fall Of such 
deluges, the most notable occurred at Karichi in 1902, when 12 inches 
fell in 24 hours. 

In the earliest times of which records arc arailable the .\ryans were 
already settled on the Indus and traded by sea with both East .Africa 
and the Persian Gulf (1000 B.C.). .About five hundred 
years bter IDarius Hysta.spe3 conquered the whole of 
the Indus valley and gave a further impetus to trade, which led to the 
introduction of the art of coining monc)'. Persian rule in Sind had 
pavsed away, and with it the traffic by sea with the Persian Gulf and 
.Arabia, before the advent of .Alexander the Great, who, after parsing 
through the plains of the Punjab, sailed down the Indus in the year 
325 B.C. The departure of .‘Alexander was followed by the rise of the 
Maur)'an empire, which included within its boundaries the whole of 
Northern India as well as GujarSt and Sind. When this empire fell, 
the Bactrian Greeks invaded the Punjab about 200 B.C.; and it is 
probable that both .Apollodotus and his successor Menander ruled ovtt 
Sind a hundred years before the Christian era. From this time until 
the 7th century a.d. India was the scene of numerous iiwasions by the 
hordes of Central .A.sia, of whom the Ephthalites or White Huns settled 
in Sind and estoljlished the Rai dynasty at .Alor and Br.’lhmankWd. .At 
this time sun-worship flourished in Northern Sind, while Buddhism had 
a firm hold on the people of the south. The Rai djnasty was ter¬ 
minated by the usurpation of the Brahman minister Chach, whose 
family was soon after ousted by the rising power of the Muhammadans. 
During the reign of Chach’s son Dihir, a few peaceful .Muhammadan 
merchants as the .Arab version of the conquest asserts who had been 
sent into Sind by the KhaUf Abdul Malik to purchase female slaves and 
other articles of lawful commerce, were attacked by robbers, and either 
made prisoners or killed on the spot One or two of the injured mer¬ 
chants alone escaped to make their complaints to the KhaUf, and the 
latter readily embraced so excellent an opportunity of spreading Isl^ , 
into the delta of the Indus. He died before the army collected for t 
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|>urp(j>sc coulU invade Sind; but his son dispatched Mulumnud bin 
Kisiiii, Sakifi, to carry out the conquest about 711. 

Muhamntad bin Kdstm set out from Shiri/ with a large forct^ and 
first captured the seaport of Dcbal, identified by some witli Manora 
and by others with the village of Kiikar Ilukcra so miles to the south¬ 
west of Tat la, or, more probably, with Tatta itself. Thence he 
nwrehed upon Nerankot, the modem Hyderlbdd ; and after its capitu¬ 
lation he next took the strong fortress of Sehwflm Returning to Ncran- 
kot, the Musalmin leader proceeded to cross the Indus, whose main 
channel then flowed cast of the city, and successfully engaged the army 
of Raj.l Dfthir. 'ITie native prince was slain at the fort of RAwar, while 
his family were carried away prisoners by the conqueror. In 71 a 
Mulrammad bin KAsim arrived at the capital, Alor, which was taken; 
and then advanced U|Km Mui.tax (in the present Punjab Province), 
which submitted with an immense treasure, ’nre erul of the first great 
Musalmin conqueror of India was tragic, 'fhe story runs that be was 
falsely accused by the daughters of DAhir, wlroni he had dispatched to 
his master's harem, of haring violated their chastity, and that he was 
tlicrcu{H>n sewn up alive in a raw cow-hide by the Khallfs orders. 

Sind remained thencefnraard, with scarcely a break, in the hands of the 
Muhammadans, hut the hold of the Khallfs u{wn this distant prosince 
grew slowly weaker, and l>eCHme virtually extinct in 871. I wo Arab 
chiefs founded what were practKally mdependent kingdoms at MultAn 
and .MansOro, 'I'he fi>rmcr comprised the upper valley of the united 
Indus as far as .'\ror; the latter extended from that town to the sea, and 
nearly coitKided with the modem province of Sind- I he country was 
then well cultivated; and Aror, the capital, surrwndcd by a double 
wall, is said to have almost equalled MultAn in sue, and to have 
possessed a considerable commerce. The Arab pritKC* apparciti y 
derived but a very small revenue from bind, and left the administration 
wholly in the hands of natives. Arab soldiers held lands on milil^' 
tenure, and liberal grants provided for the sacred buiUlmtpi and institu¬ 
tions of IslAm. Commerce wtu* carried on hy caravans with Kho^n, 
SelstAn, iind /AbulistAn, and by sea with China, ( cylon, and ^ 

The .Vrabs also permitted the native SindU the free exercise t ir 

own religion to a considerable extent 1 • u 

While Mahmud of (ihami was leading raids upon India, car y in the 
eleventh centur)', Sind was ruled by a governor who nominally reprts 
sented the Khallf. In 1010 Mahmud captured MultAn, aiid in 1034 
appointtid his W'azir, Abdur RazxAk, governor of the provui«, wJikH 
was subdued by 1036. In 1053 the Silmras, a RAjput tn in 
Sind, taking advantage of the weak and indolent ^|**|*^^ , ® 

Ghazni sovereign, shook off llveir all^iaiKC and succerf >n 
ing a chief of their own tribe as the indejiendent rolcr t e e 
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clclui. I'litiir ^mhurity nuvcT CMCndcd lo Upper Sind, ^hich condnubd 
under Lhe ru]<2 of M^mCid's aucces^rs^ and thus in time beounc part 
of the Delhi lcLngdcirD+ 'I"he SClmnis were eventuaJiy overthrown and 
their eapitoJ, TDj, destroyed the troops of AlA-ud^tn Khiljt about the 
end of the thirteenth or early in the fourteeuth century. In the 
Sammls, another Rfljpiil tribe of Cutch and Lower Sind, following 
the example of the Sitmrii-s, seiiEcd the reins of government and set up 
a rukr of their own under the title of ]i.m. A few yc^rs later (about 
1340) 'iattu w'os founded and became their capitnl 
The connexion of Sind with ilic rest of India tj slight durjjig thib 
period; but it moiy L* nientionud that the province was conquered by 
^[uhanuTiad Ghorl, and that Kub^cha, who held it for him and for 
Kutb-ud-dtn, the first of the Slave tings of Delhi, rebelled after the 
httteKs death, but w’os overthrown by AltarnNh. In Jabd-ud-din, 
the last ShSli of KhwArixiii {Khivu), was driven into Sind by hu enemy 
Chingiz Kh^Ltu ‘ 'llie adventures of this heroic prince, who battled his 
way b^k through Persia only to fuccumb after a decade of daring 
energy, form a stirring page of romatttic historyn'' Muliamniad bin 
Tughlak died on the banks of the Indus, in 1^51, in pursuit uf a rebel 
leader whom the Sonuii^s had sheltered. 

The histury of the Sam mis after their accessiun to p;pwer is of interest, 
by reason of the ability with w hich titcy held their ow n in several cam- 
(joigns against the forces of the iniimriui government, and by reason also 
of the conversion of large numbers of (veoplc from Hinduism to Islam. 
'Phe first ruler of the line was a Mukunnuidan with ll Hindu name, Jim 
Unor, a fact which scetns to argue recent conversion. Under JunA, the 
second J,im, Pukkur in Upper Siudj which liad hitherto lieen held on 
belialf of the ^ultln of Delhi, was jidded to the Sammi dominions; but 
under his successor, TaniAcht, {‘'Iroz TughEok retook Bukkur and carried 
I'antithi and his son, Rhacr-ud-dln, captives to Delhi. Dn the dealli 
of Tanilchi a few- years later, Khair-ud-din was released and allowed to 
revunte the governiuent of Sind, [i was during his reign, in 13.51, that 
Muhammad bin Tughlak tniered Sind in pursuit of the rebel whcjiii 
Khair-ud-dm had Hhcliered. ^Eululmmad^» suixe?ssor, Flroz bliah, was 
so haraHHrd by the Sam mas on hh w'ay buck to Delhi that eight ye;irs 
later he returned lu avenge himself u]Km them, accomplishing his pur¬ 
pose after preliminary failure. The bamnia kings gradually uastended 
their authority over the wbok of Sind, the zenith of their fame being 
reached in the time of Jim Nizim ud dln, better known as Jiiii Nanda, 
who died in 15 09 after a reign of forty-sis years. 'The line ended with 
Jim Ftfoz, who was conquered by Shah Beg Arghiin in 15x0 

'J'he Arghan dynasty traced its origin to Chingiz; Khan, and eoni- 
iiicnccd its rule in Sind in 15c 1. 'fhe first prince of the line, Shah Beg 
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Ariihun, luviiig Uxji driven out of Kiuidaliir by BaUir, dcfcalcd die 
SanimA army in 1520, and saicked I’atU, the capiUl of J4nj Firtw 
Siimmi. By a subs«iucnt a^reemcni the Jim reuined all Sind between 
Sukkur and 1 atta, while the ShAh took the region north of l^hi. But 
the Samn^s soon after repudiated thb agreement; and a battle fought, 
probably m the south-east of the present Hydcribftd District, resulted 
in their utter defeat and the secure establishment of the ArghOn power. 
Shilh Beg afterwyds captured the fort of Bukkur, and rebuilt the forti¬ 
fications with bricks taken from the ancient stronghold of/Vror. Just 
b^ore his duatli in 1522 be made preparations to invade CiujarAt, but 
did not li\-e to accomplish hU purjiosc. Sliflh Beg was not only a bold 
soldier, but also a learned Musalmin theologian oikI commentator. His 
son and successor, Mir^a Shfth Hasan, finally drove Jim Kirw from 
'I'atu to Cutcb, and at length to Gujardt, where he died. 1 hiring ShAh 
Hasan's reign, the Mughal cm|)eror HumlyOn being defeated by tlie 
Alghdn Sher ShAh in 1540 to Sind, where he endeavoured un- 
suc'cessfully to take the fort of Bukkur. After a short stay in Jodhpur, 
Hunikyiln returned to Sind by way of Umarkot in 1541, and again 
atteni|>ted without success to c'onqucr the country. ShAh Hasan died 
childless in 1554, after a reign of twenty-two years, and with him ended 
the .\rghun dynasty. 

\ short-lived line, the 'J'urkhAii, succeeded and witnessed the sack of 
latta in 1555 by the Portuguese; but in 1592 the Mughal emperor 
Akbar, who was himself liom at Umarkot during the flight of his hither 
Huniayun, defeated Mira jArn Beg, ruler of 'J'atta, and united Sind 
with the empire of Delhi. 'ITie province, was incorporated under 
.Xkbar's organization in the Subak of MuItAn. During tlie flourishing 
lieriod of the Muglial empire, tlie general peace of the great monarchy 
extended to Sind, and but few historical events of importance occurred 
for the next century. In the interval, howeixr, between the coasolida- 
tion of the empire by Akbar and the dismemberment which followed 
on the invasion of N'Adir ShAh, the Daudputras, or sons of Daud KhAn, 
rose to distinction. Weavers and warriors by profession, tliey led a wild 
and wandering life at RhAiipur, Tarai, and throughout the Sukkur 
country. .After a long and sanguinary conflict witli the MahArs, a race 
of Hindu origin, the Daudputras succeeded in establishing their 
supremacy ox-cr Upper Sind, and founded the town of ShikArpur. 

Towards the end of the scx'cnlecnlh century, another race, closely 
allied to the Daudputras, rose to power in the lower Indtu x-alley. 
The Kalhoras traced their descent historically to Muhammad of 
KambAthA (1204), and more mythically to AbbAs, the uiKle of the 
Prophet. About 1558, the family rose into notice through the sanctity 
of one Adam Shah, the chief of a large sect of mendicants in ChAnduka, 

XI hum the governor of .MuItAn attacked and put to dcalli. XhK Jahrt 
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descended fruni this family lorig lived a life of warfare against the 
Mughal UeutenanUi, until at length, in 1658, under Nasir Muhammad 
Kalhora, they began successfully to oppose the im|)erial troops, and 
to organize themselves into a regular government At length, about 
1701, Wlr Muhumnuid Kalhora, assisted by the Sirai or TSlpur tribe, 
vei/cd upon Shikilr]>ur, where he fixed his court, and obtained from 
the emperr>r Aurangzeb a grant of the tract between the Indus and 
the Niia, together witli a regular title (Khuda Vilr Kh&n) under tire 
imi>crial system. By the year 1711 Vilr Muhammad had farther 
overrun the KandiAro and l. 9 rkAna tracts, as well as the country 
around Sukkur. 

On the death of Vdr Muhammad Kalhora, in 1719. his son Nur 
.Muhamnud succeeded to his territories, and conquered the Shikiqjur 
territory from the Daudputras. SchwAn and its dependencies also fell 
under his rule, and his territor)' extended from the MultAn border to 
'Fatta. The fort of Bukkur, however, did not come into the |)ossession 
of the Kalhoras till 1736. With this cxc'eption, NOr Muhammad's 
authority stretched from the desert to the Baluchi mountains. During 
his reign the TAlpur tribe of BaUxrh, who were to be the last itativc 
rulers of Sind, first came into notice in the person of .Mtr Bahiim, 
an able officer of the Kalhora kings. When Xidir ShSh, the Bersiaii 
comjucror, swooped upon Delhi in February, 1739, and broke dovnt 
the decaying Mughal organi/ation, all the provinces west of the Indus 
were detached from the empire and incor|M>rated with the Persian 
dominions. Tatta and Shikdqiur formed part of the territory thus 
Cc*ded to NMdir Shlh. Shortly after his return to Kabul, X 4 dir set 
out upon a second expedition against Sind and the Punjab, in order 
to repress his troublesome vassal NQr Muhammad. Two years earlier, 
the Kalhora prince had persuaded S4dik .Ml, suhaAJdr of Tatta, to 
nuke over that province in return for a sum of 3 lakhs; and this 
transaction apparently aroused the anger of his new suzerain. On 
Nfldir's approach NQr Muhammad at first fled to Uuurkot, but 
afterwanb surrcnderc'd with the loss of .Shikirpur and Sibi, which the 
Shih made over to the Daudputras and .\fghins. An annual tribute 
of 30 lakhs was also imposed upon the Kalhora prince. 

On N&dir Shkli’s death Sind became tributary, in 1748, to Ahmad 
Shflh, Durrini. In 1754, the tribute being in arrears, Ahnud Shilr 
advanced against Sind, and NOr Muhammad fied to Jaisalmer, where 
he died. Mis sun, Muhammad Murid Vilr Khin, managed toa(>pease 
the -Vfghin ruler, and obtained a confirmation of hU rank and power. 
He founded the town of Muridibid. In 1757 his subjects rose 
.igainst his oppressive government and dethroned hint, placing his 
brother Ghulim Sh 4 h upon the throne. The new prince, in 1763, 
invaded Cutcb, and during the next year took the seaports of Basta 
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nml Ukhpat on the Indus. In 176S he foundcrl the nt> of Ilyder- 
.lldd on the ancient site of Xerankot. During the early part of his 
reign, in 175^1 East India Company established a factory at Tatta. 
.SarfarJ/ Kh.1n, his son and successor (1772X discouraged the f'ompany's 
o|>crations, and the facUiry was eventually withdrawn in 1775. .Soon 
afterwards the Ilaloch de|K)scd the chief, and two years of anarchy 
followerl. In 1777 (Ihulim Nabi KhSn, a Iwother of Chulim Sl»ah, 
sun evded in obtaining the throne. During his reign Mir Bijar, a 
ralpur chief, rose in rebellion, and in the battle between them the 
Kalhora prince last his life, .\bdun Nabi Khan, his brother, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne and made a compromise with .Mir Bijar, retaining 
the sovereignty for himself, but appointing the Talpur chief as his 
minister. In 1781 an AfgMn army invaded .Sind, where the tribute 
remained always in a chronK- state of arrears, but Mir Bijar dcfcateil 
it near .Shikirpur. Thereupon, Alidun Xabi Khin assassinated his 
too successful general. Alxlullah Khin I’iUpur, son f>f the murdered 
man, at once seized u{)on the government, and the last of the Kalhoras 
fled to KaDl. Theiice he made many unsuccessful efforts to regain 
his kingdom, and at last re-estabibhed himself for a while by Afghan 
aid. But on his putting AlxJullah Khan to death, Mir Fateh .Mi, 
a kinsman of the murdered Talpur, once more expelled him. The 
Kalhora king made a final effort to recover his throne; but, being 
defeatcrl by Mir Fateh .Vll, he fled to Jodhpur, where his descendants 
still hold distinguished rank. With him ended the dynasty of the 
Kalhoras. 

In 1783 Mir Fateh All Khan, first of the Talpur lii>e, established 
himself as Rais of .Sind and obtained a farman from the .Vfghan Shah 
Zamin for its government. The history' of Sind under its new dynasty- 
generally spoken of os the Talpur Mirs—is rendered very complicated 
by the numerous bnuKhes into which the ruling house split up. Fateh 
.‘Mi Khan's nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan, settled with his adherents at 
Rohri; hLs son, .Mir Tharo Khan, removed to Shihtiandar; aiHl each 
of them occupied the adjacent country as an independent ruler, 
throwing oflT all allegiarKe to the head of their house at Hyderabad. 

The Talpurs thus fell into three distinct branches the Hyderal 4 d 
or Shahdadpur family, ruling in central Sind; the Mirpur or Monikani 
house, descendants of Mir 'I'haro, ruling at Mirpur; and the SohrilNini 
line, derived from Mir SohraK ruling at Khairpur. Further, to increase 
the complication, Fateh All, head of the Hyderabad .Mirs, associated 
with himself in the government his three younger brothers, Hhulam 
All, Karram .Ml, and Murad All. He then turned his attention to 
the recovery of Karachi arwi Umarkot. The former, alictuted to the 
Khan of Kalat, he reancred in 1795; the Utter, held by the Raja 
of Jndh|Hjr, the Mirs trained in 1813. In 1801 .Mir Fateh All died, 
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IntviHij; one KohhdAr, Jind bcqiif^athing hiK domintoEifi lo his ihree 
brothcin^ Of tEjescj Chuliim AU died in iSii^ and left a son, Mijr 
Muhammad; but the two sun'i^ing brothers retained the chief power 
In Hyderabadr Karratn All died without hsue in i SjS t but Murjrd 
AU left mo sons, KQr Muhammad and \asTr Khan. Up lo 1840 ihe 
govemtneni of Hyderabad was carried an by these two Mirs, together 
with their cousins,. Sobhdlr and MTt Muhammad. The Tiijpur Mirs 
adorned KyderMiSd and it<! rival Khudabad with many handsome 
btiilding!;, of which thrlr own lombs are the mnsi remarkahlc. 

The first ronneubti of the British with Sind lorjl: place as early as 
i758, in the matter of the far ton' at Talta. In 1700 a contntercial 
mission was sent to Sind, to cyjnduct business bciween the British and 
the Jaipur Mirs ; but it ended unsalisfLictority. The agent resided from 
time to time at 'latta, SbihliandorT or KartU'hl, and endured numerous 
indignities, until at length he received a peremptory^ order from ihe 
Mlrs to quit their temloty. 'tbe Fast India flompany took no notice 
of this insult. In rSog an nrtangement was ejected betw'ccn I he Mlrs 
and the Cr>n'Lpany, mainly fnr the purpose of excluding the French 
from settling in Sind. In 1815 the Khnsas, a Baloch tribe, made 
meursiops Into Cutch, and a military demonstration Ijecamc necessary 
as a preventive measure. In i Sjo Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Alexander) 
Homes, after many delays and throats on the part of the Mlrs, was 
permitted to follow up the course of the Indus, then unexplored, taking 
W7[h him presents from the King of England lo Ranjtt Sbgh at lahorc. 
Two years tatcr Colonel Pottingcr concluded a treaty with the Hydeo 
Ibfid Mtrs far the advancement of commerce, by which traders and 
merchants were permit ted to use the rojidN and rivers of Sind, though 
no Englishman might settle in the coutitty. The Kknliyutr Mfrs alsn 
ratified this treaty. In 1S55 CoJojicI Pot linger obtained leave to sun'ey 
the fica-coa.st of Sind and the delta of the Indus t yet trade ditl not 
enter the river, and the Mtrs clearly mistrusted the intentions of their 
pow^tirful neighbours. 

In 1S58 the (rrst AfghiLn \t'ar iiectisitated the dispatch of British 
iroops to join the main army by way of the Indus, In spite of a clause 
in the treaty expressly Forbidding the employment of the river as a 
military highway. Jj^id .\uckland con.si<lered that so great an emer- 
gency oveirrKle the test of the agreement. In December of that year 
a largo force under Sir John Keane landed in Sind, but found itself 
unable to proceed, owing to the obstacles thrown in its w.iy by the 
Mirs in withholding •itores and carriage. Afier a threat to march upon 
Hyderabid, Sir John Kcanc at length succeeded in continuing his 
course. Ow ing to this hristile demeanour, a rtBcrfC ftirce w'as dis¬ 
patched from Bombay in 1839 to lake u[> its station In Sind. Tlie 
Baloch garrison at Mancm, rn^ar Karachi, endeavoured tn prevent it 
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from IrtndifTgt and I he Rriish accordingly found it necessiirv to occuov 
ihflt fort. 

A treaty w^as afierwanls in iSjg, concluded wjth the Hyderflbid 
MJrs, hy ifhich they agreed to pay 13 Inkhs to Shah Shuja, in com- 
mutaUon of all atrears of tribute due to the Afghans; to admit the 
estahlishment in Sind of a British force not exceeding ^fOCo men, the 
estpensM being defrayed in part by the Xfire themselves ; and fiiiilly, 
to abolish all toll* upon trading boats on the Indus. The Khairpur 
Mirs concluded a similar ireatjv except 21s regards the subsidy. I’he 
RriiLih then took possession of the fort of Bukfcur, under the terms of 
the engagement. By careful conciliatory measures, the Bntish rqjro- 
sentaiives secureil the tTanquillity of the country', so that ii steam flotilla 
navigated the Indus uttimpeded. Nur Muhammad, the senior ffyder- 
absd Mir, died in 1841, and the government pas.sed to his two sons, 
nonjomtty with their uncle, Nasfr Khln. 

In 1843 Sir Charles Napier arrin^d in Sind, with sole authority over 
aH the territory on the lower Indus. New conditions were proposed 
to the hfirs, owing to delay in payment of the tribute, these terms 
including the cession of Karachi, Tatta, Sukkur, Rukkur, and RohrL 
♦Mter some delay and a slight military demon.>itration, the treaty was 
■'ipicd in February, 1843. Hut the Batoch composing the Sindf army 
ilid not acquics(-e in this auirender of independence; and shortly often 
wards the)*^ attacked the Residency, which stood near the Indu.s, a few 
mites from Hydenihad. The Resident fMajor Outmm) and hfs small 
suite, after defcntling the building for a short time, found themselves 
compelled to retreat and Boon after joined Sir C, Napier's force. On 
February 17^ 1S43, Napier found the Mirs’ army, 2a,c»o strong, 
posted on the Fuleli river neat hliiiii. He gave them battle with only 
3 ,Roo men of all arms and tj pietjcs of artillery, and gained a com- 
plcte and brilliaiat victory. The Balnch loss aniounied to about 
5,000 men, while that of the British did not exceed 257, Shortly 
after, the chief Mirs of llydcrllbad and Khairpur surrendered ms pri- 
winers of war, ami the fort of Hyderiiljad was captured, together with 
the Mfrs' treasure, eompuEed at about a crore of rupees. In -March 
Napier received reinforcemetits from Sukkur, and went in search of 
the rest of the enemy, with 5,000 men. He found the Baloch army, 
30,000 strong, under Sher Muhaniimnd of Mirpur, in a strong position 
near Dabo. After a desperate resistance, the Sindfs fled in disorder, 
their leader relreating to the desert. Soon afterwards our tnxrps 
occupied Mrrpur Khto and Umatkot, Sind was declared a conquer^ 
country, and annexed to the British dominions, with the exception of 
the iwesent Khairpur State, which was made over to AlT Mtirid, one 
of the Khairpur Mtrs who had supported the British policy. 

The T&lpur family thus ceased to be a ruling power, save in Khair- 
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pur, after a sovereignty of 53 years. The ^tIr5 were removed succes¬ 
sively to Bombay, Poona, and Calcutta; but in 1854 Lord Dalhousie 
allowed them to return to Sirwi and take up their residence at Hyder¬ 
abad. Under the Tilpurs the government of Sind consisted of a rude 
military feudalism. The Mirs themselves had little education or 
refinement, and lived in primitive Baloch simplicity, their extravagant 
propensities being shown in their fondness for horses, arms, and field 
sports. Their sole aim was to hoard up wealth, oppose all improve¬ 
ments, and enjoy themselves after their own fashion. 

Immediately after annexation Sir C Napier was appointed the 
first British Governor, while a pension of 3I lakhs, together with lands 
in jd^r, was distributed amongst the deposed Mirs. Ihe Judicial and 
res’cnuc s)’stcms underwent a speedy remodelling, and the province was 
divided into extensive Districts. The w’ild border tribes were reduced 
to order by the skilful management of General John Jacob. Since the 
Bntish annexation the chief cs'Cnts in Sind have consisted of com¬ 
mercial improvements, including especially the immense harbour works 
at Karichi, which have rerKlered the modem capital one of the most 
importxmt seaports of India. Under the CommLssionership of Sir 
Bartle Frcre (1851-9), in whose time the province was so peaceful that 
he was ahle to send his only European regiment to the Punjab during 
the Mutiny, Sind took most important steps in the direction of mercan¬ 
tile progress; and at a later date the construction of the Indus valley 
portion of what is now the North-Westem Railway contributed greatly 
to the prosperity of the country', by linking Karachi with the wheat- 
growang tracts of the Punjab. 

In 1881 a staff of >'illage officers was organized in Sind, and the 
present system of irrigation settlements introduced, under which the 
assessment depends on the means of irrigation used. Of recent years 
Sind has progressed rapidly in population and prosperity; Karachi is 
now a very important port, with a steadily growing export of wheat, 
cotton, and oilseeds. Cultivation is extending as schemes of immigration 
bring settlers for the laruls watered by the new canals. Sind now con¬ 
tains more Baloch inhabitants than the whole of Baluchistin. There 
arc numerous settlers from the Punjab on the j 4 mrao Canal; and 
the future of the province, which knows not famine, seems assured. 

The most famous ruins are at Brahmanahad in Thar and Pirkar 
District. 'Fhroughout the province arc scattered remains of .Muham¬ 
madan buildings, built of burnt bricks decorated with eiumelled tiles 
in beautiful patterns. These bear legible inscriptions in .Arabic 
characters. The finest spct'imcns are at Tatta, and include the tomb 
of Jim Nix&m-ud-dln, built in great part from the remains of 5€>mc 
magnificent Hindu temples; Dlwdn ^rfa Khin’s tomb, with an ela¬ 
borately carved gravestone, and a mihrdh decorated with glazed blue 
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and white tiles; Xawfib Isa Khiln’s tonit>, dcx^oratcd throuj'hout with 
surface tracery; and the great Jama Masjid« built in 1647 and still in 
use. In Schwan there arc the remains of an old fort which legend 
ascribes to Alexander, besides other forts known as Charlo Kani-jO'kot, 
Kot Nurpur, Dhamjo, and Dilniji. I^ater tile-work is found in abundance 
upon the Talpur tombs at Hyderabad. In the delta of the Indus are 
sites of many ruined cities, such as Lahori, Kakar Bukera, Samui, Fateh- 
bagh, Kat Bambhan, Jun, Thari, Badin, and Tflr. Close to the village 
of Virawah in Thar and Parkar are the ruins of a large and once 
prosperous dty, Piri Nagar, said to have been founded in a. d. 456 
by Jeso Paramara of Balmir, and supposed to have been destroyed by 
the Muhammadans. In these ruins are the fragments of many Jain 
temples. 

'I hc following table exhibits the area and popu¬ 
lation of Sind according to the Ccasus of 1901: — 
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Including towns, the average density i.s 64 persons per square mile. 
^ The population, which is extremely scattered in all parts of the pro- 
vince, gathers thickest in iJlrkftna (139 per square mile), Hyderabad 
' ('•9)» and Sukkur (97). In the Frontier District of Upper Sind, the 

density falls to 89. The extensive District of Karftchi, though it con¬ 
tains the capital town and largest commercial centre, has but 37 persons 
to tlie square mile; in the Khairpur State the demity is only 33; and 
in the wide but desert expanse of Thar and PUrkar District it does not 
exceed 27. 

Of the 4,439 towns and villages of British .Sind, 3,367 contain less 
than 500 inhabitants; 1,300 between 500 and r,ooo; 693 between 
booo and 3,000 ; 150 between 3,000 and 5,000 ; 13 between 5,000 and 
10,000; 3 between 10,000 and 30,000 ; 3 between 30,000 and 50,000; 
itnd 3 above 50,000. 

Karachi, the capital dty, had a poptilatioo in rqoi of 116,663 
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[itrTiOns inchnIJng 3 »oi^ in cantnnmcnts; hut iln romnit^rciu] impor 
tancfi Ik ht greater liwt this total would -ietm to Imply. Skikarfur, 
still a depdt of transit trade with ihe Bolan Ptiss and KhorilsSn, had, in 
1901, 49,491; Hvdkrabad ("tTV\ the la!pur capital, 69,37a, including 
4,5 S 3 tn canton nients. The other chief towns and places of interc^ 
inejude AiOR, the capital of Sind under its Hindu Rijds ; Brahma s- 
VBAD, .1 mass of extensile mins of very great antiquity near Shahdildpur; 
the foitilied island of Bltkkc'R in the Indus ^ Keti, the port on the 
principal mouth of the Indus (1,717); KMAtapt-R, the capital of the 
State of the same name; KorpHi, ihc station on the North-W'estem 
ftiElway opposite Hyderabad city (7,617): Larkasa, the head quarters 
the newly fonn«l District of that name (14,543); Roiim (9.53jJ; 
Srnwa.s (5,344); the deserted port of Siiaiiuandar j SuKttiii, the 
|irrt.Mt inland port of the Indus, and jmint of de|iarture for the line 
of mil to Quetta (31,316); TattAj the otd emporium on the sea-Iioard 
(*<=*7^3); Jacohabap, ihc miliiaty station of the iTontier Distret 
(10,737, including 3,107 in emtonments); Umabkot (4,944^ Akhar's 
otrthphce; Mirpur Kiias (4,737), a rising town in the jamratJ 
tiMt; and I'asuo Ainam (a,664X important trading centre in 
Hyderabad. 

.Sind 1^ very sp,ir»e[y populatctl even at the present day, No 
(.tanslics are available a^ to ihc number of inhabitauji; under its 
native rulers, though a probable conjecture sets it tiown in the earlv 
p^ of the niueieeulh centtrfy at not more than 1,000,000* or only 
a^ut 16 iiersons per square mile. A Ceu-nis taken in 1S56, oseJuAive 
of the Khairpur State, relumed the population at 1,773,367. A more 
accurate enumemtion undertaken in tSjJ gave the total, again exclutb 
mg the Khairptir State, at 4,306,565, thus r-howing a gain of 434,198 
perwns or per cent., in the fifteen years. The Census uf lASr 
disclosed u total population in Jtriuih Districts of 3,417,057, which had 
utcTcased to 3*875,100 in i89t. In 1901 the population wits t 3 per 
rent, greater than at the previous Census, a striking increase of over 
1,000,000 having taken pLiue in thirty years. 

The main fi-atuic of ihjfi increase, which ts found in every District 
of the province, seems to be the influsj of foreigners, chiefly from the 
^iacent tcmiories and the r«njab. In Karachi, jls in the div of 
Bombay and oUkt large seaports, the indigenous population is in the 
minority. .Much of the metease in the more rural parts of the province 
tnay Ik attnbuted to the general tloAelopiticnt wf the people, ttnder the 
mtiuence of prosperous harvests and improved means of access to 
T^rkets. The rate of increase in the tow n.? has been generally higher 
than in the sumwnding criuntry, Karachi owes its prosperity to the 
I me opment i>r its sea trade^ anti to the opening of direct railw'ay 
cnmmumcaimn with Upper India and the western frontier. The 
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"shiLimn “diversely afTccxal Sukknr 

depended largely on their overland and river 

The collection and registration of vital statistics does not differ 
materially in system from the rest of the Presidenev. The average 

'904 Is aa. the highest 

b«ng 26 Sukkur and the lowest r8 in HyderSbid; while the death- 
rate w 17, the highest being 25 in KarSrhi and the lowest 12 in Upper 
Sind Frontier. The mortality is swelled by the fever which prevail, 
after the annual inundati<ms have subsided with the arrix-al of the cold 
season. Other common diseases arc smallpox and cholera. 

«‘y In I>occmbcr, 

1896, having probably been introducerl from Homhay. From Karachi 
It spread to Hyderabad in January, 1897, and to Sukkur in the fob 
lowing month. The epidemic in Sukkur and the neighbouring town 
of Rohrl ^-as virulent; but very effectix'c measures of repression and 
dtsinfcction were adopted at a cost of Rs. ,,20,000, and there has been 
no rwrudescenw of the disease. Shiklrpur has altogether cscapt^ 
attack; Hydcri^d has been free on several occasions of rar>ing 
tluration; but Karichi has enjoyed no respite, save for a few weeks, 
since the first outbreak. Plague has exercised little effect on the popu* 
latiw, except in Karachi dty. During the seven years preceding the 
outbreak the average annual birth-mte for the city was 47 per 1,000 
and the average annual death-rate 37. This difference of ,0 represents 
the normal growth i>f population, apart from \ariatioas owing to migra- 

birth-rate declined to 42 
and the death-rate rose to 70, showing that the population was annually 
decreasing at the rate of 28 per ,,000. .\dding to this the potential 
Irtss of normal accretion, the full effect of plague is expressed by an 
ann^ lovs of 38 per ,,000. In Karachi the number of deaths 
Pl*P*<-* Ils commencement up to the end of ,903 
IS about 18,000, but in reality w-as prolxibly brger. The nM>rtality in 
Hyderabad and Sukkur Districts up to the close of ,902 was x.cSi 
and 697 respectively. 

Classified according to sex, the native population of British Ihstricts 
m 1901 consistetl of~niales 1,758,432, and females ,,447,649. The 
.uropean element wa, represented by 4,839 persons: namely, males 
3 ^ 35 ®* and females 1,47,. Classified according to sex and age, there 
under ,5 years—bo)-s 704,544, and girls 584,785 ; 

* children 1,289,329, or 40 per cent.; (ii) of i$ years and upwards— 
macs ,,057,246, and females 864,335; adults 1,921,58,, or 60 
^ cent. In .Sind the proportion of females has always been rtotably 
w. . So far, no complete explanation is forthcoming of this peculiarity; 
ui It is doubtless due, in some measure, to a large portion of the 
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popiibtion iK-intJ reccnily arrivinl immigrants, who leave ihcir women 
liehind. 

Of the total population in British Districts the unmarried numixrr 
I,6a6,i75 ; the married 1,298,630; and the widowed 286,105, of whom 
twathirds arc women. The proportion of widowed Is coasidcrably less 
than in the rest of the I’residcnc)', doubtless owing to the absence of 
|>rejudice against widow marriage among the majority of the population, 
which us Muhammadan. 'Phe premier Hindu caste of Sind, namely, 
the Ixihilnas, do not favour widow marriage, though it is not forbidden. 
It is noteworthy that, in some set:tions of the I^hAna caste, the practice 
of marrying a widow to her deceased husband’s younger brother still 
pres’aik 

More than five-sixths of the population of Sind speak Sindl. Tl>e 
only other languages of importance are Kfljastblnl, Baluchi, and I*un- 
jibi, spoken by immigrants from Riljputana, Haluchistiln, and the 
Punjab. (lujarAti is spoken in ports of Thar and Pilrkar and in 
Karichi city. Sindl belongs t<» the north-western group of Indo-An.'iUi 
languages, and is more closely connected with the Prakrit than either 
Maiathi or Gujaritl, having preser\'ed numerous phonetic ami gram- 
nutical forms that have dropped out of other vcmacubrs. In Kariiehi 
and Hyderftbad, a dialect of Sindl known as SiraikI is .spoken. Another 
known os iJrf Ls the litcraiy’ dialect, dealt with in grammars of tlie 
language. Sindl literature consists mainly of translations from .Arabic 
and Persian, chiefly theological work.s, and a few rude national balbds. 

Classified by religion, the Muhammadans number 2,446,489, or 
76 per cent of the total population in British Districts; Hindus, 
75 *>* 5 ^» Christians, 7,817; PirsLs, 2,000; Jains, 921 ; and Jews, 428. 
The Sikhs, of whom a considerable number were returned in previous 
concealed in the Census statistics of 1901 under the denomi¬ 
nation of N’inakpanthi Hindus. They probably amount to 150,000. 
The .MusalmAiw by race arc divided into Afghilns or PatlWSns, Arabs, 
Baloch, Brlhuis, Jats, Makrinis, .Mughals, Sindls, Shaikhs, and the 
menial or slave tribes, including those of .African descent. 

Of these ten divisions, the Jai and MakrAni are allied to the Baloch. 
.Arabs, numbering 122,000, arc largely Saiyids, or at least claim this 
distinction. Shaikhs, who arc partly .Arab, but mainly Hindu converts, 
number 32,000. I he .Afghans reside chiefly in Sukkur and Shikiirpur 
Districts, and arc greatly supicnor to the Sindls in physical development 
ai^ personal courage. ITve Baloch coasist of many tribes, originally 
a*ild mountMineers from the barren hills to the westward, who settled 
in Sii^ under the Filpur dynasty and received large ji^rs in return 
for military sen'ice. They are fairer, more powerful, and hardier than 
the Sindfs; they have gtmuine, though peculiar, ideas of honour; and 
they are brave soldiers with a large share of national pride. 'Fhey are* 


on the other h«nd, grossly illiterate, rough in manners and debauched, 
violent and revengeful, and addicted to coarse amusements. Formerly 
inveterate cattle thieves, they are now less given to dishonest prat:- 
lices. In religirm they belong to the Sunni sect, though the 'I'dlfnir 
Mirs, on arri\'al in Sind, adopted the Shiah persuasion. The Baloch 
number 514,000, divided into sixteen main tribes. Of these, the most 
important numerically is the Rind, with its oflshoots, the I>ombki, 
Khosa, Jamdii, Jokrdni, and I.ighdri, who all claim descent from Rind, 
the grandson of the mythical progenitor of the Raloch tribes, Harin. 
After the Rind group come the Chandias and Burdis, Of the Marri 
and Bugti tribes, who are famous on the frontier, only a small number 
are found in Sind. The Tdipurs, included in the Marri tribe in the 
Census, claim to be a branch of the Rind. From the Census of 1901 
it appears that the Baloch in Sind consist t»f Rind and allied tribes, 
254,000; Chandias, 72,000; Burdis, 65,000; others, 117,000. 'ITic 
Sindfs, numbering over a million, represent the origirial Hindu po|iu* 
lation, converted to Isldm under the .\bbasidc Khalifs. Fhcy arc 
taller and more robust than the natives of the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency, of dark complexion and muscular frame. Their detractors 
represent them as idle and apathetic, addicted to drunkenness and 
other vices, juid wanting in personal cleanliness. Though naturally 
indolent, they arc capable of sustained effort ; they are kindly, inoffen¬ 
sive, and on the whole honest. In religion, they are Sunnis. Of the 
numerous tribal divisions of the Sindls, the SQmro and Samo, repre¬ 
senting the dynasties which ruled in Sind from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century, arc interesting. They number 102,000 and 733,000 
respectively, and form the majority of the Sindb. The .Muhdnos 
(*071383) "c boatmen and fishermen, forming a distina section with 
peculiar customs. 

Phe Hindus occupy in Sind a position analogous to that of the 
Musalmilns in the rest of the Presidency, being in the minority and 
greatly influenced by the former predominance of MusalmAn ideas. 
The Brithmans arc illiterate and depraved, arnl form a very small 
proportion (0*4 per cent.) of the population. The premier Hindu 
caste is here the Ix>h.’lnas, who represent Ijalf the total Hindu p(^)u- 
lation. 1 hey arc the BaniAs or merchants of Sirnl. Ihe .\mil section 
yf tin: Ixihlnos are clerks arxl writers; they wear the MusalmAn beard. 
Ihc castes of numerical importance arc: LohArus, 413,000; Dliers, 
70,000; Rolls, 32,000; Riijputs, 26,000; and Brflhmans, 13,000. 
Among the Christians of the province, 4,437 are Roman (Catholics, 
3 «» 3 ^ belong to the Anglican communion, and 244 arc of other sects. 
There are 4,221 Europeans, 2,988 native Christians, and 608 Eurasians. 
Ihc riative Christians are mostly Roman Catholics. The missions 
''taking in Sind arc the Church of England Zaiv&na Mission, with 
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^tauiolu> both Karachi aiid Hyder&bad, and the Methodist Epi^cotial 
Mission and the Runun Catholic MUsion, which work only in Karachi 
District. 

'llic occupational distribution of the population in the Hritish 
i>Utrict» and Khairpur Stale in 1901 was: agriculture, 75 i)cr cent; 
industries and commerce, 5 per cent.; general labour, 12 per cent, 
'llterc arc very few industries. 

The Sindt Muhaninmdan is taller and more robust tlian the native 
of other Provinces of India. He b strong, extremely hardy of exixjsurc 
and Utiguc, and in Ute main truthful and honest. On the other band, 
he is incapable or im|iaticnt of any prolonged labour, except earthwork 
or when engaged in hb own culti\’alion. 'fhough extremely simple 
in his habits in the villages, he b liable to become addicted to gambling 
and intoxication in the towns. He b unclean in his |)cr$on and im- 
nK>ral. He nv&kes a poor artisan, and nearly all the skilled workmen 
in the large lowm* are foreigners. 'Ilie landowners have on the whole 
retrograded. I’heir influence over their cultivators and tribesmen has 
decreased with the estabibhment of cTiminal and civil courts, the 
incTcasc of cultivation, ai>d the general relaxation of feudal ties. Care¬ 
less habits of living, illiteracy, itutbiUty to cope with the money-lenders 
and the uiKcrtaintics of cultivation luive, rather than the extravagance 
so loosely ascribed to them, cuu.scd the impoverishment of many of the 
old families. 'Chose surviving live for the most part within their 
means, and are of great assistance in local matters to the adminis¬ 
tration. 'ITtc Baluch, who form a large proportion of the jwpulation, 
lave adutitcd the language and approximated in habits to the Sindts; 
but iiatiy tribes retain to the full their predatory instincts, especially 
in regard to cattle. 'Hie Baloch is also a poorer cultivator than the 
Sindl. 

Of die Hindus, tlie .\mib have perlaps clianged mure in tlieir labits 
than any other class. 'Chey lave been the only class freely to seek 
education, and with education lave adopted iiony Western labiis- 
Although nuuiy now enter other professions, they still hold tl>c great 
Majority of govemnK-nt appointments, for which their talents qualify 
tlicm. .\ small number ^ the Banids lave availed themselves of 
education to enter gu\*emiiient service, hut tlK Majority continue to 
follow purely mercantile pursuits. Their most profitable traffic in the 
post has lieen money-lending, in which many lave acquired fortunes 
in both real and fiersonal {iroperty. 'Hiey are frugal and avaricious, 
and generally uuioge to secure a conqictcncy in whatever trade they 
adopt. 

In Upper Sind, the ordinary food of the lower classes consbts of 
boiled rice or flat cakes of jawar. The accompaniment to this fare, 
in the shape ol a little meat, vegetables, or fish, b dcsigiaicd bor\ but 
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meat u> rare. liuttermiik, kfur^ U the u^ual beverage. In Ix)»icr Sind 
bajra is eaten as well as jotcar^ and in rice districts rice becomes the 
staple diet. Muhammadans do not take alcohol, but they are addicted 
to bhang. Huidus take native liquor freely, ami there is a growing 
taste for English spirits. Well-to-do Muhammadans eat wheaten cakes 
and a pu/aa of boiled rice and spiced goat’s flesh. The diet of Hindus 
of the better class consists for the most part of rice, wheaten cakes, 
vegetables, and pulse. \ few arc vegetarians; the rest partake almost 
daily of spiced goat’s flesh and occasionally indulge in pulao. Both 
Hindus and Mulvanimadans are very fond of sweetmeats. 

Dress is undergoing a considerable change; garments of European 
materials and cut arc every day becoming more prevalent, lire 
educated and ofHcial classes, more particularly among the .\mils 
have evolved a compromise between Oriental and occidental costume, 
the principal features of which are a lung black or dark cloth coat 
buttoned up to the throat, with a tumed-down collar, and cotton cloth 
or flannel trousers. European boots arc also becoming general. 'I’he 
old Baloch hat or siraiki topi, now hardly ever wt)m by .Muhammadans, 
tus, in a modified shape, become the distinctive head-dress of the 
pleaders, though, e\en among them, it is giving way before the turban. 
Among Muhamnudans, the almost universal head dress is the volu¬ 
minous white turlxan or patko. A flowing shirt (ptkr)'an\ and the 
loosest of trousers {suthan), plaited at the waist and drawn in at the 
ankle, are the principal garments, though among the lielter classes 
the former U surmounted in winter by a coat of English tweed or 
of broadcloth or green velvet, embroidered with gold lace or silk 
and sometimes trimmed with fur. In summer, a shawl is thrown 
over the shoulders or, when riding, tied round the waist. ’I’lie Baloch 
of Upper Sind wears a white smock gathered in at the waist and 
reaching down to the ankles; in winter, he puts on a sheepskin posfln 
which, according to strict Baloch custom, is the only coloured garment 
l^rmissible. In the Frontier District dark clothes were formerly tlie 
sign of a blood-fcud; but the tradition is dying out, and the chiefs and 
landowners now often wear coloured coats and waistcoats, which some 
hide under the white smock. Instead of, or in addition U\ Uk smock 
a very lung shirt is frequently w'orn. The working costume of the 
cultivating classes cXMisists of a turban, a tight exHton itmt with short 
sleeves, and trousers dyed with iruligu to conceal the dirt. 'Hie 
ordinary cultivator wears no warm clothes even in frosty weather, 
but goes about shivering with a sheet thrown over his head. In Uic 
desert, the men dress in the Kachhi fashion. 'I'he Bani&s are the most 
conservative in their dress, though the moment a member of tliat class 
enters Government service or a profession he discards his liereditary 
coatume for the garb of the Amil. ‘rheir ordinary dress consists of 
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the while cotton vest {(ht/h), the wai>lclotli und ix small flat 

fed or while turban A short coal {an^uraAho) fastened wiih 

upcs completes their costume. In the Frontier District the pa^ri 
is replaced by a snull round cap or loose white turban, 

Muhammadan women generally wear a cotton vest red cotton 

trousers (sy/han), and a shawl {mo) thrown over the head. In some 
furts a skirt {paro), mostly of red cotton. U worn instead of trousers. 
Baloch women wear a long white gown {gAaghoy, reaching to the 
ankles. Parda women, when they venture out in public, arc enveloped 
from head to fool in the long white hurko^ which corresponds to the 
)*ashmak of the nearer East. Hindu women wear a while muslin vest 
{<holo\ a red cotton skirt {P<skgir\ and a white muslin shawl {rao\ 
which is replaced in public by a thicker garment {ckadar) driiwn over 
the face, Icitnng only one eye exposed. In the desert, the women wear 
a red cotton skirt, fully plaited, known as the ghagkro. .Anumg llii^u 
ladies of the upjrer classes garments of a semi-European cut are coming 
into favour; the rudimentary Sindl sIip|K‘rs covering only the toes are 
being displacc'd by the European shoe, and llie unwholesome fashion 
of encasing IxHh entire arms in ivory bangles, which once put on arc 
never removed till the wearer dies or becomes a widow, is gradually 
losing influence. Married women among both Muliammadans and 
Hindus are generally distinguished by the nose-ring. 

In the cities substantial storeyed houses are common; in Karichi, 
stone is used; in HyderdbAd, brick; and in Upper Sind, sun-dried 
brick. 'ITtcse, however, arc the dwellings of the wealthy; the majority 
live in mud houses devoid of verarxla.s and of all but the smallest 
window apertures. 'I'he Muhammadan pcasanlr)* live in wattle huts 
fx mud cottages. 'I’he large landowners of the Knaitier District 
usually have substantial bungalows surrounded by high crenellated 
walls; and everywhere the Muhammadan nobleman surrounds his 
private apartments with a wall (d/am panak), sheltering them from 
tlic public gaze. 

The fa>t)urile game of the Sindls is wrestling (ma/akkro), in which 
the negroes or Sfdls arc the roost expert performers. At fairs and 
festi\'als a wrestling competition is certain to be one of the chief 
attractioirs. 'Fbc rutional sport of the Baloch is horse-racing; the 
great meeting is held at the Jacoh&bad horse show, but there are 
generally races at Baloch wedding feasts, and matches and small 
sweepstakes arc not uiKommon. Cock-, c;uail-, partridge-, and ram- 
fighting are also popular amusements with the lower classes; in the 
riverain forests hog-boiting is occasionally practised. Hawking was 
formerly the favourite pastime of the Muhammadan nobility arxl 
gentry; but it is being driven out by the universal taste for bre^h- 
kaulers, which, however, arc rarely dUclrarged at a bird on the wing. 
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The educated classes have taken readily to cricket and lawn-tennis. 
Chau/^r, a game played with dice on a board, is common among 
Hindus and Muhammadans; the former also play \’arious card games, 
such as pisakot, cAavih, oikI bezique, which afford opportunities for 
gambling. Among Muhammadans, the nautch is still a source of 
^preme delectation, though it is losing favour with Hindus, who, 
in Upper Sind, delight to watch a bhapat or performance in which 
Bania men dance and sing religious songs to the sound of drums. 
Both Hindus and Muhammadans are fond of instrumental music 
and singing; concertinas arxi American organs are being introduced* 
There are no amusements in the home. 

The important Muhammadan festivals arc the Bakri Id, Muharram, 
and Ramzftn Id. ITiey are the occasion of feasting, prayers, the 
putting on of new clothes, and, above all, visits to spiritual guides 
{mttrshids) and to the popular shrines with which Sind is so plenti¬ 
fully endowed. I* airs are generally held in connexion with these 
shrines, of which the most famous are the shrines of Kalandar iJtl 
Shihbiz at Schwan, Shfth Abdul I.atlf at Bhit Shah near Hlla, Shaikh 
Tabir or Udcrolal at Uderolal near Hlla, and Shah Khair-ud-dfn in 
Sukkur. The fair at Sehwan is attended by a sasi coiKOurse; one 
of the principal features is the dancing of the dervishes who come 
in large numbers from all j^rts of the East 'ITie chief Hindu festivals 
are .Mahasivaratri, Holl, Chetichand, ITunlri, Dasarah, and Divali. The 
first is specially obser\'ed by the votaries of Siva, who fast and decorate 
the Itngam. The Holi, or Hori as it is also called, though not the 
occasion for the bacchanalian orgies seen in other parts of Indio, is 
still the pretext for nouiy and sometimes drunken and obscene revuls. 
Chetichand, the Hindu New Year, the first day of CTiet Sudli, is observed- 
as a rule on the river-side, where large numbers collect 'Fbe 'Fhadri 
in SAwan is the occasion for much gambling. 'I'he Dasarah oikI Divali 
or Diari are the two most important festivals of the Hirxius; the 
former is celebrated with fireworks and the latter with displays of 
lamps. 

The joint family system exists among both Hindus and Muham- 
niadams, but it is disapjicaring. The tendency Is for the sons to 
seiaratc on the death of the father, and among Hindus the family 
generally breaks up on the death of both parents. 

Both Hindus and Mutiammadans arc known by their personal 
names, coupled with their patronymics. The M ulummadan is furtiier 
distinguished by the designation of his tribe, which is generally, though 
not necessarily, an endogamous division, marriages between first cousins 
^ng regarded, as among the Arabs, with approval. A Muhammadan 
of the lower classes is simply known by his personal name, followed 
the name of his tribe. 'I*hc Muhammadans employ the usual 
VOL. xxu. V d 
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Arabic or Pcrstaji iiamcs, but^ especiallj' among ihe lower classei^ 
mnics of Indian origin are frequent. The Pcreian icrini nations i>aMkik 
and meaning ‘granted/ uE»ed one or otbef of ihc many names 
of the Almighty are common, while the Sindl equivalent dine and the 
Siraiki ditto are frequently substituted. A few special Sindl names are 
Milho, Knuro, ‘bUier’; Warayo, 'rctuhietr; Bacho, "pre¬ 

served.' ^^1e day of birth frequently inspires n tiantc, tg. Sumar 
(MonthlyJumo (Friday). Saiyids jdways add the honorific Shflb to 
their names; Pathlna and Baioch api>end the title Kh^n. 

. .\mong Hindus, names arc usually formed by suffixing to appropriate 
nouns such tcrminalkmfi fts -dfis, ‘ slave ‘; -mal,' bmve *; -rim, an incar¬ 
nation of deity; -nand, the name of Krishna's father; -raij. ' a kiryg'; 
and -chand, ‘^ihe muon.' Thu-s Nijilyandlls means *the servant of 
NArayan,’ i.e. God ; Hotchand signifies the friend of the moon. The 
followers of Gurfl NAnalc and others attach the termination Singhi 
*lion,’ to certain words, e-g. Aw'at Singh. Some Sikhs even use the 
Persian tenuination iJakh.iih, e.g. Gobind Bakhsh. By some, the names 
of the days nf the week arc employed, though both Shukur (Friday) 
and (iliancluir (Saturday) arc avoided, being considered unlucky. 
Among Hindus, the descendants of a common ancestor are designated 
by an adjectival form of his name: thus GidvAnt from Gidu, .AdvAni 
from Adu; and a tendency is o.\hibiting itself in the educated ranks 
of the younger generation to extend the use of the cegnomen with 
ii view lu the Introduction of the Kuropean style, but the paucity of 
naniEis exposes the system to obvious disadvantages. 

The soil of Sind is plastic day, deposited by the Indus. U'iib water, 
it develops into a rich mould; without w'ater, it degenerates into a 
Atnculturc There arc two principal liarv'csU—the spring 

ur nidi, sown in September, October, or November, 
and reaped in February, March, or April; 4ind the autumn or AAori/, 
sown during the floods of the river from May to August, and reaped 
from Gciobur to December. 

The total extent of cultivated bind in British Sind in 19OJ-4 
amounted to 6,444 square miles, the greater portion of She province 
being uncultivable for want of water. The ro&i harvest consists of 
wheat, barley, gram, vetches, oili»eeds, and vegetables. The kiiorif 
includes the milleLs known as byra and jou'dr, the two chief food* 
grains in Sind; rice, indigo, son hemp, tit, pulses, mid cotlotu The 
area under each staple in 190^-4 was as follows: jotodr^ '■I'OSt siquatf 
miles; Ayw, 1,478 ; rice, i,j8i; wheat, S58; gram, irg; 38: 

Ai^, 339} lobadCOt 13: iii, iSj; miscellaneous products, such as 
vegetobics, fruits, &c., 64 square miles. The average yield of each crop 
in jiuunds jier acre is—wheat, i,u66; barJey, 965; i 

1,79s; gram, 469; cuttun (cleaned), 466; ti/j 448; sugar-cane, 4,315- 
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Thu fruits Dommun tci the country include plunuins, niangoest 
lim^ oranges, pumcgranates, ciUns^iiJs figs, grajjes, Liiiiirinds, mul 
I jerries, and melons. The British have introduced upricotK, ijeuches, 
and necLonnes, with excellent results; and Kgj'ptian cotton, with 
a longer siapte tlwin the ordtimry vanety, his been grown with con¬ 
siderable success. 

The methods of culthation still dilTer little, if at all, from the 
primitive type. Kotation of crops i$ unknown, jiikI the impleniuriiis 
belong to the coarsest patterns. Two bulEocks generally dmw the 
clumsy native plough, while a heavy log of wood, vrith a man perched 
ou cither end, and dmwn by four bullocks, docs duly for a harrow. 

Loans under the Land Improvement and ^fX^riculturists' l,4ians Acts 
w^e alow' in gaining pupukriiy in Sind, owfng partly to the ignor¬ 
ance of cuUwalors and partly to the hold of the morwy'-lender^ who 
ihremcned foreclosure if money was bcHTowed from Gov’ernmcni. 
Recently, however, the system tuis been much eitonded, and U now 
indispensable, [n consct^ucnce of the ooptraction of credit caused bv 
the introductinn of the Dcikhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, but 
Government loiins are made only to the owners of land, and not to 
the large chiss of cultivators, 'J’his ck-ss is in a chronic state of 
indebtedness, though much of the burden of their debts is assumed 
by the landowners, the money-lenders generally exacting a cotidition 
that the landow'tiur shall be Tca|K>nsible for has tenants* debts. i\mong 
the'landowners, especially those holding 50 acres or IcsJi, indebtedness 
tfi widespread ; tive larger landholders, however, find it easier to kecfJ 
out of debt, '['he creditors are wlmcffli invuriubly profevsEontil moivc}'- 
lenders, though moat of them fall in the category of agriculturists, 
in so far that they own Lind which they gcnerilty cultivate through 
the medium of the original owners reduced to the status of tenants. 
*rhe ordinary rate of interest paid on private loans by agriculturists 
13 rS per cent, parr annum. 

Among domestic animals, the camel of the uii>e-hump«l species 
ranks first as & beast of burden, numlKTS being bred in the salt 
marslves of the Indus in Hyderabad and the Kohist^. Great herds 
of hulTidues gm/e on the swampy tracts of the delta ; luii.I j^At (clarified 
huiter), made from their inilk^ forui-S an important hem of export. 
'I'hc fat-tailed .sheep and the goat abound in Upfier Sind, Sukkur, 
^ITiar and l^rkar, and the KohistAn. The horses, though Kmalj, aru 
active, hardy, and capable of enduring great fatigue^ llm Baloch 
of Upjjer Sind pay much attention to the breeding of mares. ’I’he 
Govenunent has introduced English stallions; and horse-breeding is 
carried on for the purpose of furnishing a superior class of remounts 
for the cavalry', a.3 well .'w to improve the local breed. 'Lhere is a 
strong and useful type of mule. Bullocks ore chiefly us^ fur draught 
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or for lurning irrigation wheels^ Good cottfo arc: brod* nf mBdIum 
size. 'Hit milch cows are well known, and are ejqsoited lo other parts 
of the Frtaidency. 

The dry chancier of the soil and the almost complete ahsence of 
rain render trngation a matter of pnme importance. Somctiines, 
Jndeedji for two or three year? tn succession, no rain whatever fulls in 
the province. Under these circumstances the Indus is to Sind what 
the Nile Ls to Egypt. When the province was ntinexed. So 1343, 
numerous irrigation canals existed which derived their supply direct 
from the river. There canals are carried away from the tivcc bank 
in the direction the w‘ater can most easily dow to reach the hclds dial 
are to be irrigated. None oif them has its head where the bank is 
really permanent, and ihey can draw^ oft walcr only during the inunda¬ 
tion season. The liver must consequently rise several feet before the 
canals will hll. Many of these canals are but cld deltaic cliannels, 
reopened and extended, and all have the apjHisamnee of nvers rather 
than artificial cuts. The system is very imperfect^ but much has been 
done since the country came under British rule to improve it, and tu 
minimire the ri^ks to which cultivation is ntccsjarily exposed, owing 
Id its d'qicndencc oti the cai^cious nature of the supply jh the river, 
Ertt>nn<rus areas, formerly w'astc, have niorr.'ovcr been brought under 
cultivation by the construction of new canals, also dependent, as mu^t 
be the case, on the river inundation, but designed on more modem 
principles and kept under control by means of masonry regulators near 
(he heads. Owing to the nature of the Indus, which in its course 
through Sind offers only three jmmts—Sukkur, Kotri, and Jerruck— 
sufficiently stable for the permanent heads iicce-'nsary for perennial 
canals, these inundation canals far exceed the perennial auials in 
number, revenue production, Tirigational scope, and paying proiiurtles. 
'J'hc Eastern Ninq a depression on the left bank of the Indus, has, 
by mean? of a cut through the rock above the Bukkur gorge, been 
converted into a river of nmruigcabk siise, from which, by means of 
weirs, a system of |icrcniiia 11 canals has been carried out. The latest 
of these-^ihc Jarnmo Canal—is designed throughout, from head works 
lo village watercourees, on the most modem scientific principles. The 
other perennial canals are the Kulelt, the Mithrao; the Thitr, and the 
lliral, nil of which, together with their branches, have regulators at 
their heads to control the water passing down them. Their mouths 
are not liable to be choked with sill or ina^fked by sandbanks, ax is the 
case with the inundation canals. Reniodellings, improveinent'i, and 
extrusions to the old canals are being actively coiried out by the 
Government Engineers, and cultivation now is much less speculative 
than it used to be- The supply of Water from alt canals Is obsained in 
two ways, by flow and by lift, b'low, which ix due to the aeUon of 
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gravity, is necessary only for rice, but is much in favour with the cultb 
vators for all kinds of crops, as it saves personal labour. On the other 
hand, it leads to great waste of water and waterlogging. Lift, which 
is represented by the Persian wheel and bullock-power, economizes 
water, but necessitates industry ainl adds about Rs. 2 per acre to the 
cost of raising a crop. 

'ITre principal caruls on the right bank of the Indus are Major — 
the Desert Canal, dug to irrigate the waterless tract along the north 
frontier and to ermvert the raiders of KaUlt into agriculturists; the 
Unar Wah and the Begflri, which with the Desert Canal irrigate the 
Up|)eT Sind Frontier and Sukkur Districts. Minor- the Sukkur 
Canal, which is the only perennial canal on the right bank, irrigating 
the northern |x>rtion of Sukkur District and 109 square miles of Ulr- 
kina; the Ghir, which waters iJlrkina; the Western Nira, taking off 
15 miles south of the Ghir, and passing through iJIrkAna into the 
Manchhar lake and the Sind Wah. Of these, the B^^ilri, the Sind, 
the Ghtr, the Western Nftra, together with the Kalri, the Baghar near 
Tatta, the Pinyari, and the Sattah, were in use at the time of annexa¬ 
tion. On the left bank;— Major —the Eastern Nira works, the Jinv 
rao, the Thar, and the Mithrao Canals, dcrixnng their supply from the 
Eastern Niro, and watering the talukas of Thar and Pirkar and of 
HydenibSd; the Nasrat, NaolakhI, and the Mahl Wah—the fuiit two 
irrigating parts of Hyderftbid and the third irrigating jauts of 
Sukkur District; and the Dad, known from its great velocity as the 
Khune Wah throughout the first reaches. Minor —the Fulcli, with 
numerous branches, which takes off north of Hyderibid and supplies 
the whole of the Tando subdivision and some parts of Karichi; the 
Ghiro Mahmudo, which waters parts of HydcribAd District and is 
really a side channel of the Indus; the Nasir, the Kari Shamuli, the 
Mihrib ^^’’ah, .\libar Kacheri, and the great Marak and the Sarikriz 
Wah, all irrigating Hyderabid District; and the Dahar canal in Sukkur. 

The total number of ‘major’ productive works is 9, and of the 
‘minor’ works and navigation channels for which capital accounts 
arc kept is 8. 'Fhere are 26 other ‘ minor ’ works. The area irri¬ 
gated' by canals has increased by about 50 per cent, since the advent 
of British rule, and the proportion of area protected by irrigation to 
the total cultivated area is now 87 per cent. 'I'he Beglri, the Ghiir, 
the Eastern and Western Nilra, and the Fuleli with their branches and 
some ‘ minor ’ works arc also na\igable channels. The financial results 
of the irrigation works for a scries of years are shown in the table on the 
next page. 

Cultivation is also carried on either within embankments, which are 
raised to impound the scanty rainfall, or on watercourses which dis. 
tribute the water of the hill streams or nais. Some of these nais arc 
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of a considerable sue and perennial; others fail during the dry season. 
The proviiKC contains more than 30,000 wells, of which 13,600 arc 
used for irrigation purposes. The area irrigated from wells was 111 
square miles in 1963-4, and the assessment amounted to Rs. 22,000. 
The use of the Persian wheel for lifting water from wells is general. 



18S0-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

• 0*^ 

Xnmber of works. 

Irrigated srra ia M|iuire miles 
Total receipts . . Rs. 

Cnrrent cxpetKlitnrc . Ks. 

3 * 

30,66,000 

13.01,000 

33 

3.443 

47,00.000 

10,88,000 

63 

4 . 75<5 

67,64.000 

14.654)00 

«; 

19,47,000 


Fitbeiies. 


Scafish abound along the coast. The princifial are the pomphlct, 
sole, and sardine, which come in shoals in Februar)’; the shark, saw¬ 
fish, ray, skate, ringan sird, a cod, j/r, cavatho, and 
red snapper. Of fresh-water fish, which are of much 
more importance than the scafish, the chief are the J>a//a, dhambhro 
(a carp), singbdro, jkirAhan, and gandatt. I'he long and also the 
snub-rK>scd crocodile are found in the Irnius. Excellent oysters are 
collected at Karachi. 

’I*herc arc few tenant-rights in existciKc in Sind. The smaller 
taminddrs cultivate their owm land, while the larger estates arc let 
to yearly tenants, who almost always pay rent in 
”****pric^* ***** privilege of culti\aling, the zamJndJrt 

being responsible for the flovemment revenue. The 
share of the produce paid varies from one-fourth to one half, according 
to the difficulty and ex|)en.se of cultivating. In Upper Sind, in the 
Kohri td/yka, a special form of tenarvey known as maurusi karipan^ or 
hereditary tenancy, exists, which presents some resemblance to the 
a/0rameHto of the Portuguese. 'I'he hereditary tenant |)ays to the 
proprietor a quit-rent, known os lape, tamlnddri^ malkano^ tohro or dth 
kharcho seldom exceeding 6 or 8 annas per acre. The rate canm>t 
be enhanced. The settlement of the Government demand is then 
ntade direct with the tenant, against whom, in the land registers, the 
quit-rent is also entered. This right of occupancy is |)ermancn\ and 
alienable. In other cases, the karis or cultivators pay hpo to the 
utmiHddr, and also a proportion of the crop a.s rent, fixed in accor¬ 
dance with custom, 'lire zamlnddr is then liable for the Government 
assessment. 

The daily wages for skilled labour are one rupee in the case of 
masons, and 12 anrus for carpenters and blacksmiths. Urvskilled 
labourers receive 4 anrus to 8 anru.s. It is not customary to give 
food in addition to money wages. Except among the Muhlrvo fisher- 
folk and Musalmdn cultivators, the women do rwH perform outdoor 
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labour. The average rates for skilled and unskilled labour in difTerent 
parts of the pro\ince during the decade ending 1903 are shown in the 
following ubie:— 



SkUIni 

L'mkUlnL ' 

Matimam. 

MMnuim. 

Maj 

tnniTn. 

Miniraam. | 


R. 

«• 

P 

R. a. 

P- 

R. 

a. 

P- 

R. 

a. 

P 

tlyderibid . 

« 

0 

0 

0 ir 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

0 

Karachi . . 

1 

8 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

a 

0 

, .Sokkor . 

t 

j 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

0 

I.krklna. 

1 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

5 

0 1 

Thar and Pirkar . 

1 

0 

0 

0 IJ 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 


UpjirrSbd Frooikr 

1 

0 

0 

0 IJ 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

A 

i I 


1 ’hc rates arc generally above the normal level of the Presidenc)’. 
During the lost decade, immigrants driven by (amine from Rljput- 
Ana and KAthiAwir ha\'c considerably lowered the high rates of wages 
|)reviously prevailing. 

The diffusion of education and the expansion and development of 
the agricultural resources of the province have effected much improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the people. The middle<lass clerk is rapidly 
adopting a more European style of living. Besides the evolution in 
dress noticed above, he now adds chairs and a table to the few cots 
which formerly represented his furniture, he buys glass and crockery, 
and replaces the primitive wick and earthen bowl by an oil-lamp. Tea 
and cigarettes are also purcitased, and his food generally is of better 
quality. This tendency is not so noticeable in the cultivator. His 
dress and furniture betoken no change; but his lx)dy is well nourished 
and, except in winter, well clothed. Education has not yet disclosed 
to him other wants. For the landless Labourer of Sind work is always 
plentiful, and its return sufficient to supply all his nraterial w-ants. 

'I'he extent of forest land is small for a prosince of so brge an area, 
amounting to only 1,066 square miles, excluding the State of Khairpur. 
'I'he Forest department has charge of about 100 Forests 
.separate forests (under the control of a Deputy- 
Conservator), chiefly situated along the banks of the Indus, extending 
southward from Ghotki to the mid delta. They run in narrow strips 
from a quarter of a mile to 2 miles in breadth, and about 3 miles in 
length. 'These strips of forest are supposed to have been constructed 
as game presers'ea by the Mirs. Many of them sulfer greatly at times 
from the encroachments of the stream. The floods of 1863 swept away 
1,000 acres of the Dhareja forest in Sukkur District, and a similar 
misfortune occurred to the forests Sunder Belo and Samtia in the 
two succeeding years. 

The common trees have already been noticed under Botany. The 
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doUa of the Indus coniainfi no forests, but its shwes and inlets abound 
¥iith low thickets of nuuiErove-trees, ihu wood of which makes (i^ood 
fuel. The Forest department hns lately introduced sevcml ^ttluable 
exotics, including the Laniiriod, the H'ater-chestrut, and the tatlOMvtree. 
In 1S60-1 the revenue derivc 4 from the Sind forests was 1-2 lakhs, 
while the Tccuipls in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 3^ lakhs. These are 
iTuiinly from grujiitig foes, the sale of firewood and timber, cultivation, 
fisheries, charcoal, ^duf pods and seeds, reeds, &c* Ijurge qiianliticfi 
of firewood are exported. 

The salt of the delta is the only mineral pnoduct of commercial 
importance^ Extensive beds of remarkably pure bay salt occur on the 
Sir^anda creek, an easieni arnt of the Indus, said to 
be capable of supplying the consumption of the 
whole world for a century. Since 1S80, no salt has 
been taken from thse deposits, all that fs required being manufactured 
at Maurypur, The only deposits now worked are at Dilyar and 
Samn in 'Fhar and Pirkor. Fuller's earth and soda compounds are 
h>und in Sind. 

Lignite occurs intedieddcd with the Tower KAnIkol formation, south¬ 
west of Kotri. Ijimestoiie is founti abundantly over U'estem Sind, 
often containing numerous (lint notlules which were, at tme time, 
largely made use of for fiinllocks. Hot sulphurous springs occur at 
a number of places along the hills of Western Sind, the Irest known 
I icing those of Ijikhi neiu Sehw 9 n, and Magar Plr north of Karlichi. 

Though chiefiy an agricultural and pastoral country', Sind lias a repu¬ 
tation for pottery, leathern w'ork, and carpets, which in design and 
^ finish are equal to the productions of any pairi of the 

roftDufaeums. Bombay Presidency. The chief articles produced in 
Hydcral) 3 d are blankets, coarse cotton cloth, camel 
fittings, metal-work, lacquered ffork+ enamel, and gold and silver 
cinbriDidery. Hlla is famous for pottery and tiles^ Buhak for carpets^ 
and Taita for cotton The pHncipftl production^ of Shiklrpur 

arc earthenware^ metal vumcTs of all descriptions, coarse cotttm cloth, 
and leathern articles. l..acqi]eTed w'ork, embroidered shoes, wooHen 
carpets, and saddle-bags arc the chief products of the Uppea Sind 
Frontier Dlstrk-L 

In 1904 there were 30 cotton-ginning mills in the province, rntxatly 
in IlydeiHliad (23), which employed more than 4,000 hanrU Many 
rree^husking fiictones have l^cen opened in liirk^na r>istrIcL In 
Karilchi District the numerous factories include an .irseruil, cotton- 
ginning, cleaning, and pressing factories, 2 bone-mills, 1 metal works, 
and a railway WfjrkshopL The province has in all 40 factones, em¬ 
ploying over G,ooo operatives. 

Tlie trade of Sind centres almost tniirely in the great seaport of 
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Karachi, a creation of British rule, and now the chief port of entry and 
exit for the Punjab. l*hc total value of the imports into Karachi in 
*903”4 amounted to 9*6 crores, while those into 
the rest of the province were only about 3 lakhs. 

In the same year, the exports from Karachi amounted 
to about 15 crores, and from the remainder of Sind to nearly lakhs. 
'ITie staple articles of export are raw cotton, wool, wheat arui other 
grains. 

Karachi has long formed the chief outlet for the cotton crops of 
Sind and the Punjab. The province at one time actually imported 
the material necessar)’ for its own petty domestic manu&ctures from 
Cutch and Gujarftt, to the amount of several thousand mounds annually. 
About 1840, however, extensive cotton plantations sprang up in Sind 
itself. In 1861 exports first began; and in 1866, by which time 
cotton was also received from the Punjab, they exceeded 250,000 cwts. 
At present, cotton cultivation occupies 319 square miles, and the 
proWnce annually supplies Karachi with about 369,000 cwts. The 
remainder exported consists of Punjab cotton, from the Districts of 
Multan, I.ahore, and Amritsar; but it bears in European markets the 
name of‘Sind,' from its place of shipment. Since 1870, a large trade 
in raw cotton has sprung up with China. The total export of raw 
cotton in 1903-4 amounted to r,026,330 cwts. 

The wool of Sind forms a staple of almost equal importance, though 
the larger |>ortion of the exports comes, not from the province itself* 
but from Fero/epore District in the Punjab, and from AfghinisUn and 
Baluchistln. 'Fhe supply from the latter countries is brought into the 
market in a dirty condition. The x-alue of wool exported from Kaiiichi 
in 1873-4 was 63*5 lakhs, which increased to 76 lakhs in 1903-4. 

Of late )’cars, a very important ainl increasing trade in wheat with 
Eurofx; has been developed. The supply comes almost entirely from 
the Punjab. 1 *hc follow’ing table shows the exports (in torts) of wheat 
from Karachi for a series of years:— 

1872-3 . 8,499 1892-3 . 173*691 

1882-3 • *36,614 *902-3 . 443 * 4 ** 

1903-4 . 869,355 

The external Land trade of Sind is with AfghSnistitn, RaluchisPln, 
and .Scistin. The value of imports and exports in *903-4 amounted 
to 48 arnl 41 bkhs, respectively. The share of Baluchistiln is 15 per 
cent., of Scistfln 9 per cent, and the rest (76 per cent.) is with AfghJlni* 
stin. The chief imports are horses, sheep, goats, piece-goods, drugs 
and medicines, jfA/, inustartL grapes, and raw wool; the exports are 
piece-goods of Euro{)ean and Indian manufacture, indigo, wheat, rice, 
and sugar. 
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Karilchi has a Chamber of Commerce und a Port Trust. The great 
harbour wuTk-a of KARACHI arti described under that article. 

Commiinicatioas are carrictl on by means of the Indua^ by numerous 
excellent raids by the Korth^Western Railway, and by the Hyderibiid- 
Jodhpur ETHJiTC’ga'age line which connects the frontier 
CcnnmimicatioM. the Jodhpur-blltaner Railway, thus linking 

Sind at fiyderlhad with Rljputina, Northern and Central India, and 
Gujarat. The Indus is under the charge of a speemi Govcriiimcnl de¬ 
partment, the Indiis Conaenancy the duty of which is to remove all 
obstructions to navigation as soon as they appear. The main tine of 
the North-Western Railway traverses the province from north to south, 
entering it at Red and lerminflijng at Karachi and KiamSri. Between 
Karachi an<l Kotri the line is double; between Rohri anti Red it is 
being dtjubied; and betweert Kotri and Rohri there is a single line on 
either aide of the Indus. The eastern Kotri-Rohri chord was originttHy 
constructed in cortstequcnce of the shifting of the right bant of the 
Indus and frequent breitch&i, which dislocated communication. The 
line on the left bank, is on high ground and less liable to inundation, 
and saves about miles on the through distance frem^ the Punjab to 
KarfchL The Quetta branch commences at Ruk, and running north¬ 
west leati'ea the province some little Kiimy beyond Jacob€bi<L Another 
branch runs souih-ca-sl from Hyderibid to Jhidin, and Is likely bGfore 
long to form part of the Bombtty Sind connexion railway- A short 
limiich of 3 miles connects Phulji with Puranadcro on the Indus right 
bank, I'lie Nyrth-'iVestcrn Railway facilitates the transmission of 
goods from Karachi to Northern Sind and the Punjab, or vice versa, 
thus savirtg the long detour by sea and river between Karilchi and 
Kotri, via the Indus delta. 'Phe Indus ha-S; Ijccn bridged at Sukkur 
and Kotrit 'i'hc distance from Karflchi to Delhi by standard gauge 
thnatgboul via Bhaiinda is 907 milcfi, and by mixed gauge via Hyder- 
Ah!ld and Jodhpur 7&1 miles. 

KarAchi is also the fi^tcus of a number of trade routes from Afghini- 
stAn and Central Asia. 'Ph^et^ important lines converge at Karachi, 
placing it in direct communication with the interior of Sind, with 1 JS 
Bela and KallLt, Trunk roads connect Sukkur District with the 
adjoining Districts of Upper Sind* and w'lth iJlrkitnn, ffyder^bild, and 
Karjtchl, 'Phe total length of roads (j903-4J in the province is 
I 3,7;6 milcs^ of wliicli 153 miles are metalled. 

The Indus is navigable by country boats at all limes of the year* and 
alTords facilities tjf communication for both the import and export trade 
of the areas in prcwimiiy to the river* On the Fuleli canal about too 
country boots ply for the gnmier part of the year* and steam launches 
have recently been introduced for passenger traffic. 

* Thii dejuirtineEil nihl tl«e (p*i levieJ Tijf ita nj.knp Were »tHjUdjtd In Marth, 
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Sind forms the most important port of the Sind and Baluchistin Postal 
Circle, which is in charge of a Dcputy-Postmaster-General. 'l*hc 
following statistics show the advance in postal business since 18S0-1. 
The figures iiKlude those for the State of Khairpur. 



iSSo-i. 


1900-1. 

•»n-4. 

Nnmber of no<t offten . 
Nsmber of ictter-boxn. 

85* 

»27 

168 

*93 

*9* 

85 

100 

111 

Nnmber of milrs of 
postal conimnnica- 
tioo. . '. .' 


I.7J5 

j/>a6 

».*094 

Total niunbcr of poital 
artklca ddirered— 
I-cttera. 


4,983.893* 

5.668,197 

5.598.709 

Fostcardi 

180,764* 

M35.779* 

3.299.659 

3.691.870 

Packets 

S5.2'9* 

J04,J7i* 

344,977t 

568,1765 

454.72:+ 

Newapapera . 
Parccit . 

<i74r755* 

7«9.S»9* 

549.6V0; ; 

34.935* 

42.9 >3* 

49.330 

53.94* 1 

Value of atampa sold 
to the public . Ra. 

79.370* 

1,50,810* 

2,61,ai3 

3^8.167* 

Value of mooey ordm 
isBoed . Ka. 

A4 »a«:* 

3i,3«,9*o* 

57.59.no* 

67,18,144* 

Total amount of aav. 
Inga bank depoaita Ra. 

... 

23.79.759* 

33. *5.793* 

40,03.929* 


* IncladiMi for BafocKiaUn. 

t Inch'lbif ttarc(nterc<i nrtr(|i«{wn> t Rtf btcml m newapaprr* In tlte Peat OflBrr. 


A submarine cable, laid in 1864, connects Kailchi with Kao in 
Turkish Arabia, and thence by Turkish Government telc*gra{>h with 
('onstantinople and Western Kurope. Another telegraph line runs 
from Karachi along the Makrfin coast, and thence by submarine cable 
to Bushirc in Persia, connecting ultimately with the Russian system, 
as well as with the Siemens line to Berlin and England. 

Sind forms a non-iegulation sub-province under a Commissioner, 
who has, however, larger powers than those of an ordinar>' Commis¬ 
sioner of a Division. It contains four Collcctoratcs - . . , . . 

• AonuniftratiOD* 

Karftchi, Sukkur, I.Arkilna, and HydcrflbSd ; together 

with the two Districts of'Phar and Pirkar and the Upper Sind Frontier, 
each under a IX'puty-frommissiorter, besides the Native State of Khair¬ 
pur. It ts nominidly a ‘scheduled area,’ i.e. it is iK>t necessjirily brought 
within, or is from time to time removed from, the operation of the 
general Acts of the l^islature and the jurisdiction of the ordinary' 
courts of judicature, but actually has been brought under the ordii^ary 
laws and jurisdiction. 'I*he Commissioner has two Assistants, one 
being on Indian Civilian who performs the duties of a secretary. 

The Districts were originally administered by a separate service, the 
Sind Commission; but this has been gradually superseded by the Indian 
Civil Service arul is now almost estirwt. The Provincial and Sulior- 
dinalc services arc, iKiwever, distinct from those of the Bomlay Presi- 
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duncy. The Collector of Suklsur is Poliiicjil Agent for the KiiAtRPi'k 
STAtE. 

The Sadr Court, presided over by a Juditrifii Commissioner^ U the 
highest court of civil and criminal apjienl, and the High Court at 
Itomhuy has no jurisdiction in or over Sind, eaeept 
regards (i) its powers under the Administnutor- 
^ Cieneral Act, 1874 ; (a) |>robates and adminisimtiona; 

(j) decrees in. rnatrirnonial cases; and (4) European Brilish subjects. 
The District Court of Karachi is a Colonial Court of Admiralty, froni 
which an appeal lies to the Sadr Court, and ultimately to His Majesty 
in f ’oundl'. The Subordinate Judges in Sind foim a distinct service; 
otherwise, the judicial system does not ditfer from that in the rest 
of the Presidency. In certain parts of Upper Sind, the Sind Frontier 
Regulations are still in force, whereby the District Magistrate ran refer 
merders and other offences likely to give rise to reprWs among 
Baloch and Path.1ns to the speedier and more primitive procedure 
of a jVf^a or council of their own ciders, and himself punish those 
found guilty^ In such matters he is not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Sadr Court. 

The revenue of Sind under Amb rule appears to have been 
small, and was chiefly derived fron the land tan. 'Fhc a.'isessmcnt of 
Sind and MultAn was 2j lakhs; and this is supposed to have com¬ 
prised the poll tax, customs duties, and other misoellaiieous items, 
besides the larrd tax, which was fixed at two-fifths of the produce of 
wheat and barley if the fields were watered by public canal:^ and 
three-tenths if irri^ted by wheels or other artificial means, aud at 
one-fourth if altogether unirrigated. The form of government under 
the Talpurs may be described as a purely military despotism on 
feudal principles, their Baloch chieftains holding or grants of 

land for rendering sen Ice to the state when called uporu The land 
revenue was mainly paid in kind, the state share being one-cighih, 
two-fifths, or one-fifih of the produce according to the nature of the land 
Cultivated. A cess, payable Usually in kind, was levied on land 
irrigated by water-wheels, and a capitation tax on Hindus and traders. 
A cash payment, fixed at a certain sum per (about half ^ acre) 
and varying according to tbe nature of the soil, was also exacted. The 
average seems to have ningwi rrom Hs. fi to Rs. 1 3 per /VjrfA An 

' Since r90ri the Sndr Court ind tho Diitrict Conrt, Karachi, Have been an^ilfii' 
TUBlcd in a new Court, Imomi Ai the Court of (tie Jvttidxl Cammiuioner of Sina. 
It » ptmittetl over by o JarUdnt ConvmiAiiWt aniJ two ndttifioDBl Jwticfal CoKtintti- 
ncmera, one af whom ii to be ■ batrislcr Mpeelillv qualified to ttcal with mcteflJJlil^ 
taaea. Ttic new court yierfomn all ihc fnactioOi of * llifih Court, atul the Iwn 
nililiELcinal CnmintEsinom ath? ^.effcuiti the fluiin nf the l>li(riel und STMloa-t Court 
of K«i£hL, 
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tid valortm duty of fi jicr cunt, tv’hh levied on aEl goodi imjMsited into, 
BJid per Cunt, on those exported fTom, Kariclii, b uddilior^ to a 
3 [ler cent- town duty. All fisticrmeii were forced to Jiurrendcr on*- 
iliird of the produce of their net!» to Governn^cni, and each boat on 
the Indus paid n fixed lax. The Mir.s firmed the grecitur part of the 
revenue to contractors^ a systent which led to great [ibuses. 'Hie 
amount of revenue collected from every source undur the Talpur 
dynasty has been variously estimated; its real value was never 
known^ but in it was said to be nearly 43 lakhs; in 1&14, 

til bkhs I in iS;r4, under 50 lakhs, and this subsequently decreased 
to 3.5 lakhs. 

Thu land in Sind is held by a large number of ryotn (|>casant r^ccu- 

pants), and by a small number of large mtttituldr priiprittors- At the 

present time there are in round figures 3.3,700 _ 
u IJ- t \ ^ rr band reveaue. 

nqldmgs i>r under 5 acrcs^ or, 000 of from 5 to 

35 acres, 37,500 of from 35 to loo acres, and i[,4do of loo acres 

and over. X\'ith few exceptions, 5,000 acres is the limit of large 

holdings. Both ryafwarf and ^amiftddri tenures occur, hut the latter 

is the commonest tenure throughout the province. 'I'he EnmmJar 

supplies the seed, plough, cattle, and labour, divides the crop, and 

pays the os^iCssment out of his share of it, after recovering the value 

of die seed Jtdxnnccd. At aiincxatioii, and for many years aTterwards, 

the revenue was eyllccled in kind. Sir Battle Fiere introduced cash 

payments, and a regular survey Wiis commenced in 1&63. In 

the e-xisting furms of settlements were three in number—^the original, 

revisedt <uid irrigadonal $ettteinents; hut by i^oa-j the whole of the 

province had bcetj brejught under the irrigiitional sittUement, which 

includes the charge for irrigation water under land revenue, 'rhe 

special feature of the Sind Land settlement is the allowance fur fol^ 

lowii, which axc common owing to the poorness of thu soil, the 

abundance of waste Land, and the absence of a sufiicient supply of 

manure. The assessment is now* ba-sed on the mode of irrigation 

adopted, it being open to the farmer to choose the best method of 

irrigation, seosori by sco^n. Occupants are liable to the full o&sess- 

meiU off each suncy number when cultivated, but fallow kitds urc 

free [>ruvided that assess nicnt is jiaid thereon once in five years. 

Kemissiona ore freely granted, and the fallow rules ore suspended in 

years of bad inundation. 

To protect the owners of large estaieiK from the results of financial 
embarrassment, two Encumbered Estates Act*, Bombay Acts XIV of 
and XX of have been introduced, and in March, 

certain sections of the l>ekkhan Agriculiuns-ts^ Kclief Act (1S79) were 
applied to Sind. A special officer is entrusted with the charge of 
er>cunibered estates administered by Government on behalf of the 
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owners. In the lands commundod by the J&mrao Canal, grants made 
since 1900 are subject to the condition that they shall not be trans¬ 
ferred without the sanction of the Commissioner, 'fhe rent-free or 
partial rent-free tenures in Sind comprise Jagtrs, charitable grants 
\khairats), and garden grants. 'Hie descendants of the TAlpur dynasty 
liold Jagtrs permanently alienated. .Many other jagtrs have been 
granted on terms iniolving their eventual lapse to CovemmenL On 
the Sind frontier, an interesting sur\'ival of former land grants made 
by the Afghin government to Pathiin settlers is to be found in the 
fHtUadari grants, eriuivalcnt to an assignment of a fixed jiortion of the 
revenue of certain lands, and amounting in all to half a lakh of 
rupees. These grants arc also found in Karachi and Sukkur Districts. 
Khairits, or charitable grants to Saiyids, amount to 6 lakhs, being the 
estimated reienue of the lands so granted. In addition to these 
ordinar)’ alienations, large tracts of land in the Upjier Sind Frontier 
District have been granted rent-free to Baloch chiefs and their tribes¬ 
men. The area of these grants is 36,000 acres. Garden grants are 
either rent-free or on reduced assessment, to encourage the cultiia- 
tion of garden produce, while hurt and seri grants represent lands 
allotted for the growing of trees or in reward for public senice such 
as the detection of crime. 

'Phe minimum and maximum rates of assessment per acre on 
‘dry’ land vary from R. 1 to Rs. 3-8, on rice lands Rs. 3-3 to 
Rs. 5-4, and on garden lands Rs. 3-3 to Rs. 6-8. The total Luid 
revenue in 1903-4 was 93*3 lakhs, of which 69-6 was from canal- 
irrigation. The gross reienuc in the ssime year from all sources 
amounted to 1*5 crorcs. The land lax orditurily forms two-thirds t>f 
the net revenues of Sindj but remissions are constantly necessitated 
by dniughts floods, or bursting of embankments. In spile of these 
drawbacks, however, the revenue has steadily increased under British 
rule. The cost of clearing canals forms one of the most important 
items of public expenditure. 

The chief port in Sind is Karachi. The Commissioner in Sind is 
the chief customs authority; and the (Collector of Customs and Salt 
Revenue in Sind, aided by two .\ssistants,* is chief 
cu.stoms officer for all ports in the proiincc. Small 


Miscellaneous 

revenue. 


establishments arc maintained at Keti Bandar and 


Sirganda two subordinate ports which have practically no fiweign 
trade. 'ITic average annual receipts of Karachi port were 8 lakhs 
during the decade r88i-9o, and 35^ lakhs during the next ten years, 
the prindpal items in both periods teing spirits and liquors 4^ lakhs 
and 5^ lakh.s and petroleum Rs. 6fi,ooo and 1*3 lakhs, lespectiirl) • 
Between 1894 and 1900 duties on sugar realized 5 lakhs and those 
on cotton goods more than 6^ lakhs. In 1903-4 the total rccdpls 
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exceeded 33^ lakhs, the chief heads of receipt being petroleum about 
2) lakhs, sugar lakhs, spirits and wines 7 lakhs, and cotton goods 
more than 7 lakhs. 

'Fhe Collector of Customs and Salt Revenue administers the Salt 
department, subject to the control of the Commissioner in Sind. The 
province produces nearly all the salt required for local consumption, 
the chief sources of supply being the Maur}'pur salt-works, 7 miles from 
Karachi, and the Dilyar and Saran deposits in 'Ilrar and rirkar District. 
At these three centres and also at Sukkur, where a dcp6t is maintained 
for the convenience of the people of Upper Sind, salt is issued to the 
public after payment of duty. A sntall extra charge is made at Maury* 
pur, I>il}’ar, and Saran to cover the cost of manufacture, and at the 
Sukkur depdt for railway freight. The State of Khairpur is annually 
supplied with about 12,000 maunds of salt from Maurypur, free of 
duty. 'Fhe manufacture of salt by private indiriduals is strictly pnv 
hibited. The quantity of salt manufactured during the decades 
ending 1890 and 1900 averaged 225,000 maunds and 288,000 maunds, 
and in 1903 amounted to 349,000 maunds. Rock-salt U imported 
from the Punjab by private individuals, chiefly for the use of Punj&bi 
residents, the imports amounting to 11,000 maunds in 1903. Small 
quantities of tabic and packing salt are imported from Europe. I’he 
average consumption per head rose from 5-8 lb. in 1881 to 7*3 lb. in 1891 
and 7*4 lb. in is)03. 'Fhe total revenue from salt in 1903-4 amounted 
to 6*3 lakhs. There are two Government fishing yards at Shamspir 
and Khadda, near Karichi, to which salt is supplied at a reduced 
rate of R. 1 )>er maund, on condition that the curing is performed 
within the Government enclosure. The extension of railway communi 
cations has had no appreciable efTect on the consumption of salt in the 
province. 

Tlie opium revenue of Sind is derived partly from transhipment 
or re-exportation fees levied upon foreign opium tranship|ird or re¬ 
exported at Karachi, and partly from excise duty u{x>n opium sold at 
the District treasuries to licensed dealers for local consumption. The 
average number of chests of opium carried annually from the Persian 
Gulf tit Hongkong and other ports via Karachi and Bomlxiy rose from 
1,990 between 1S81 and 1890 to 2,389 in the next decade. In 1903 
the number was 2,873. The amount of fees for each of these periods 
was Rs. 9,500, Rs. 11,400, and Rs. 13,800. Poppy cultisation being 
prohibited, opium for local consumption is obtained from Bombay and 
issued to persons selected by the Commissioner in Sind from the 
tenderers, who are allowed to sell opium at single shops, and are bound 
to regulate their selling prices according to a standard fixed by the 
Commissioner. I.icenscd practitioners are allowed to keep one seer 
of opium for medical purposes, while private persons may possess. 
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three tolas of opium arid five seers of poppy-heads, except in a ix>rtion 
of Thar and Pirkar District on the east of the N4ra Canal, where the 
limit for private jwssession is ten tolas. 'Phe revenue from opium 
fluctuates with the price of labour, the character of the harvest, and 
the general condition of the classes addicted to the use of it. 

Excise revenue in Sind includes receipts on account of country 
liquor, intoxicating drugs other than opium, foreign import^ Ikjuors, 
and toddy. Country liquor is either mahna spirit, obtained from 
distilleries at Urun near Bombay, or molasses spirit from a central 
distillery at Kotri in HyderAbAd District Licences for distillation 
arc granted to |»crsons chosen by Government, who pay an annual 
fee of R. I per galirm of the capacity of their stills. \ few wholesale 
licences arc granted free of charge, while the retail traders, selected by 
the Collector or Deputy-Commissioner for each District, i>ay licence 
fees varying from Rs. 500 in Karftchi town to Rs. 6 in rural areas. 
The trade in intoxicating drugs, namely tkang^ charas, and is 

regulated by the Bombay Abkari Act. The cultivation of hemp under 
licence is restricted to iJeho Yakuboni and Bubak in I.ArkAna District, 
the bhang produced being stored in a central warehouse at Bubak, 
wheiKc the retail and wholesale dealers arc supjilied. Ganja is usually 
obtained from Panvcl in the KoUba District of Bombay, and iharas 
from the Government warehouse at Amritsar in the Punjab. A quanti¬ 
tative duty is levied of R. i per seer on bhangs Rs. 6 per .seer on charas, 
aitd Rs. 5 per seer on ganja, the retail licences for each shop being 
sold by auction every year. Government regulates the maximum daily 
quantity which may be purchased by one person. 

The excise revenue from foreign liquors is derived from licences 
for tl>e right of sale, which are of three kinds: importers’ licences, 
granted only in Karlchi town to large firms for the sale of nut less 
than 2 gallons at a time; wholesale licences, at fees varying from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 250, for the sale of not less than one pint at a time; 
and retail licetKcs, which permit unrestricted sale on payment of fees 
ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700. Rum and mall liquor manufactured 
by the Murree Brewery Company at Quetta arc treated as foreign 
spirit, and arc sold only in the towns of Karichi, Hydcrib^i, and 
Sukkur. 'Fhc consumption of toddy is very small, there being only 
nine shops in Sind authorized to sell it. The incidence of e.xci^ 
revenue per head of population was 2 annas in 1881, 4-4 annas m 
1891, and 5*4 annas in 1901. Imports of foreign liquor rose from 
264,000 gallons in 1887-8 to 488,000 gallons in 1890-1, 538,000 in 
1900-1, and 601,000 in 1903-4. The average net revenue from 
country liquor and intoxicating drugs rose from 3^ to 5 lakhs and from 
Rs. 84,000 to 1*3 lakhs, respectively, during the decade ending 1890, 
and to nearly 8 lakhs and 2*7 lakhs during the following decade, the 
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aciu^ revenue under each head in i tieinj^ abcHit Sg lalchs and 

takhi, Onvemment atu considering ihe qucsition of still further 
restricting the sale of cheap European iipiritSt which are much in 
favour with the Christian, PArsf, and Hindu fiopijlAlion; but the 
consumption of counliy liquor and intoxicating drtiga by both Hinduii 
and Muhammadans has, of recent years, been practically stationary, 
subject to slight flucluationii in accordance mih retail prices and the 
character of the harvests^ The number of shops for each IDistiici is 
strictly fixed by the Commissioner; and no shop is opened or removed 
to a new |i>cality wittiout previously consulting local opinion. 

'Ibctc Ls a special inigation branch of the Public IVorlcs department 
in Sind, for detiling with the work arising from the canal system, the 
control being vested in two Superintending Engineers workK 

—one for the Indus right^bank canals and the other 
fur the canals of the left banL Each of these two divisiniis is again 
subdivided into five districts, each under an Executive Engineer; and 
to cope Hvith new work, a special stiney and construction district, also 
under an Executive Engineer^ his lately been organined. 

The Indus Commission, consisting of the Commissioner in Sind os 
president, with the two Superintending Engineers and a secretary 
O-s members, was constituted in 1901. The duties df the Indus Com- 
inisHioti, which acts as an advisory board to Govanment in all mattcra 
relating to the Indus within the boundaries of the province, are bnefty 
os follows: [D record, scientific observations upon the velocity and 
discharge of the current; to supeiintend topographical or hydro- 
graphical surveys m connexion with changes in the bed and water- 
level, and with dtuvion and diluvion \ to maJnlam river gauges and 
register their midingii \ to record on ma|>H all clumges noted by their 
own engineer nr reiwrivd from Various I.Jiatticts and the Native States ^ 
to investigate the relation between the of kvol at Sukkur and 
Kotri; to discuss and decide proposals for wurks upon old and new 
canals, for new embankments, sluices, and extensions ; to consider 
and decide what ex|>eridtlure sliall be incurred upon the maintenance 
of lines of umbatikment: to cany out worts required for the ronsdrva- 
tiem of the river hanks, and for the improvement and clearance of 
channels, especiullly such os feed irrigation canals; and to supervise 
the oolleclion of registration fees (payable by beat-owners under Act 1 
of 1863. 

The chief works carried out in Sind during recent years are the 
Jlmrao t ’anal, the largest irrigation work in the province^ which cost 
71 lakhs; the enlargement and improvement of the Mahi VVah, Nasral, 
I>ild, and Begin Canals ; the great bridges ocrofis the Indus at Sukkur 
jind Hydcrlbld, ivhich cost together more than 56 Ukhs; water-works 
iU Karachi, Sukkur, und Hydcr^ljad, lEstrict oflicCH at IJlrkAnn, the 
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Empress tnjirktrt hi Ksvrilchi^ aitd the Sjtid College. Esicmive works 
have been, carried out in K4uilchi harbour since iS86< 

Seven jeans’ experience of the working of Municipal Act XXVI 
of 1S50 Imd proved that the people of Sind^ though unfitted to 
control thuir own municipal affairs, were quite ready 
inu^i^^ to contribute fumda for public improvements. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Mr, (ivfter^vards Sir £a.rtle) Frere drew 
up proposals in 1858 to amend that Act so as to make it lawful to 
cousdtuie any District or iKirtion thereof a munlci^ialjtyt ^id to impose 
a cess on the land tax, and a shop and house tax. Under this scheme 
the esjiciidilijfe of funds was to be left in the hands of District officers, 
assisted by a tx«ird for each municipal division thus constitutedt corrc' 
sponding to the modem fdltfka local beard- The superintendence 
iff large and important works was to vest in the Collector, subject 
to the control of the Commissioner, and the immediate sU|>Cfvision 
of minor works devolved upon the beads of villages. The system 
advoQited was neither new nor ejtperimental. It had been in force 
for some jesuns in [jarLs of the province, and had operated to relieve 
cultivator^ from statute liLbour in road-making and bridge conslnietion. 
The scheme, however, was ultimately withdrawn in hivour of Act 
XXX 111 of i860, which abulishod the land cess and shop tiLV hitherto 
levied as a Local fund in parb of Sind. 'J'be cess was nevertheless 
revived soon afterwords in the shape of a levy of one anna per rupee 
of asse±ismeti4 wherever the limit of assessment had not been authori¬ 
tatively ItKEsL In 1S63 Govefimiient, by executive order, appointed 
District and /dfuAn committees with definite duties to promote educa¬ 
tion and the cDustruciion of roads. The proceeds of u cess 5 xed 
at one anna ^ler rupee of land revenue and subsix^ucntly legal ued 
by Act VIII of 1865, lolb, ferry fees, and caitle pound receipts were 
placed under thu control of these committees. The tncmbcrs^ however, 
met but rarely, owning to lack of interest on the part of the ratepayers; 
and save for improvemenU, which tlie Collectors and their deputies 
persunalty supervised and effected, no progress w^as made till the 
passing of the l>ocal Boards {Bombay) Act 1 of 1&S4, which aJmed 
at corryirrg out local improveinenbi by local taxation, at ducentfkliicing 
the managcmeni of local funds, and at giving a large share in their 
managvnrciit to the nite^iayers. By 1903-4 there were 6 District 
and 5t boards in Sind, composed of yi6 mcmbcrrt, of whom 

407 were nominated and 299 elected- All members are elected except 
those for 8 /a/u^ns in the I’Kar and FArkor District and for the whole 
of the Upper Stud Frontier DlstrictH The total revenue of the bnarrFs 
rose from 7^ lakhs in 1890-1 to 8 lakhs b r 900-1 and to 8| lakhs 
b 1903-4, and their expeiKliture from 7^ lakhs to 7I and 9 lakhs 
b the saane period. The chief heads of cxjjcnditure in r9o3-4 were - 
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{i'7 ]»khs), rafldj {R?;. gSp^Qo), repairs to road;; (3>s^ kkhs), 
liorse- and caitle-breedings eiqKTfnicnta] cultlmtiDn and tree plantingp 
nnd tbe improvement of rural water-supply and village sanitation. Tn 
many places village sanitary committees have been established, under 
a system w]icrel>y Half tbe ccH>t of village sanitation is borne by tbe 
villagers one-lhiird hy Ijocal funds and one^ixth by Govemmeni, 
'rhoiigh progress in local self-government is necessarily slowp the local 
hoards are all in a sound financial Condition, and continue to effect 
considerable improvetnent within the areo-s of their jurisdiction. 

The history of municipal adminiatmtimi in fimd commenced with 
the establishment by Sir Charles Napier nf conservancy boards under 
Act XXI of iifi4i in Karachi and Hyderiljfldt shortly after tbe conquest 
nf f?ind (1843). Tn the rest of the province the rcsivmiiLbility for 
nrliaii conservancy and the pro'vi-‘iK‘'ri of roads, lighting, and water- 
supply rested with the local /yamhSyad and inhabitants, wlwt though 
helped by small grants from the District Magistrates, were unable 
lo effect much progress. In t£52p at the instance of Sir Rartle Frere, 
Act XX VT of 1S50 was applied to Karachit and subsequently to 
HyderAk^d, Sufckurj ShiItJIrpuT, and other towns. Its proiisiona were 
simple, contemplating only the le>y of a house lax and town duties, 
ihe prevention of nukanceSp an<l the establishment of dispensarics- 
Act XXVI of 1850 was subsequently amended by Act 1 of 1871, 
which obliged municipalities to pay a certain propr^rtion of the local 
police charge^i, and was finally repealed by Act of 1873, which was 
not actually applied to Sind until 1S7&. Bombay Act II of 1884 intro¬ 
duced further changes, hy extending the elective principle, exempting 
all municipalities from police chatge®, anti obliging them to establish 
and maiuiain middle and primary schools; and further progress in 
municipal government has been effected by the passing of Bombay 
Act ITT of 1901. 

There are ^6 munidpalitlcs in the province, with a total Income 
in 1903-4 of nearly 25 lakhs, arid an expenditure of 23^ lakhs, these 
figures licing almost treble the corresponding items in 1884-5, 
chief sources of income arc octroi, which has risen during Ibe last two 
decades from 5 lakhs to 15 takhKp house lax, hamkher ccss, water rate, 
and the sale proceeds of lands. A house tax is perhaps the most 
unpopular source of income, and is levuctl in only 5 
munidpalitlcs ; the hnWkhar or conseniuirty «ss k levied in 14 place? 
ami the receipts have largely incftased. The diminulion of waste areas 
and the depreciation of the value of hullding-sitcs in Karfchi in conse* 
quence of plague epidemics has effected a marked reduction in the sale 
prticeeds of waste bnds during recent yeflJs. .V laigc water-mte revenue 
in the Kanlchi. Hyderabad, and Sukkur rminidpftlitieit k chiefly ear¬ 
marked for the repayment of loans and the maintenance nf water-works, 
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Thu larger municipalities evince mtlier moru desire for progress limn 
those in the Districts of the I'resfdcncy projicr ; but the ellkiency 
of the iiumller boards depends chiefly upon the energy of the oflkrtals 
and mcinbcrs. 

'J’he total strength of the army stationed in Sind in 1904 was: 
British troopst Indian^ total, 3,715. This force became 

Anii7 utidcr the rcoiganixation scheme of 1904 the Kanichi 
brigiidt;:^ and is distributed Em cantonments at Karicbi, 
HyderiMd, suvd JacobAbad. The volunteer corps include the Sind 
Volunteer Rifle Corps, the Karichi Volunteer Artilleiy', and the North- 
AVestem Railway V'olunteer Rifles, with a total strength of about 1,000 
men. 


The total police force consisted, in 1904, of 4,501 officers and men* 
exclusive of four District Supciiniendcnta. In 'fhiir and Pirltiir ilie 
Police and Deputy-Commissioner, luid in the Upper Sind Fron- 
tier District an Assistant Superintendent, are in 
charge of the force; but tive area includes so large 
an extent of desert that any general statement of numbers per square 
mile would only mislead, [n HydcrUhdd District, where the [Kspula- 
dun is thickest, there hs one poHcemau to every ra square milts and 
to every 1,403 mhabitanls; in Karachi District, Including the capital, 
there is one policeman to every 14 square miles and to eveiy' 538 
of the popuIaUofi j w-hile in the desert District of Thar and J^likar 
there is one policeman to every 33 square miles and to every 910 
inhabitants. J he Commissioner is tv pj^cio the head of the police, 
but direct control has recently been transferred to a Deputy-Inspector^ 
General. 

Sind possesses no hereditary village police. The local zami»d 3 rs 
assist the police in all crimiiwl cases. The tracking of criminals and 
stolen animals by their ff>otprints is skilfully performed by village/ajfW, 
who are paid hy the village cess fund. Cattle-lifting and thefts in 
general ore the chief ofletices with which the police in Sind are called 
upon to deaL 


The Central jail at HyderSbad contains accommejidatum for 865 
inmate^ 7 Tiere are, besides, j District jails and 54 subsidiar)r jail.'r* 
Two jails at karichi and Sukkur are being constructed. The convicts 
are employed in preparing articles for use or consumption in the jails, 
in jail Tejiairs, and in manuracluiing cloth or caipclii. 

Sind stands last among the four Divisions of the Itombay Presidency 
in regard to the literacy of its population, of whom only about 3-9 per 

SducatloEt. *^‘5 females) are able to read and 

write. The most backward District is I’har and 
Pirkar Education has, however, made relaliv'ely rapid progress since 
annexation. In 1859-^ the province contained only 30 Government 
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scKools; ihfi toEal numbef of Government schools in 1871-1 amounted 
to 3 IJ. of which 96 were for girJs^ The number of pupiis was la 
of whom 8f5j 1 were Hindus atid only 4,1 Miihammadans. In 1883-4 

the Schools under the department had increased to 340, with 33,173 
pupils^ On March 31, ^904, [he educational institutions of all kinds 
Were os shown in the table below 
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The Mu salmon population showed^ until recently, hut little interest 
in education, and, like the Hindus of the prosince^ are indisposed 
to educate their daughters. There is an Arts college in Kaiicbi, 
with an engineering class^ and the city contairLs also a medical class. 
HydcrSbUd possesses two training collies, one for males and the other 
for females, and e medical class. There are three normal schools in 
Sind for females t two at Kari 3 cbi, and one at HyderSbSd. Among 
private institutions, the Europe^ and Indo - European schools at 
KarSchl and the missionary schools in that town and Hyderabad 
teach up to the mamoilation standard of the Bombay University. 

There are printing presses at Karachi and at numerous other towns. 
About fifteen newspapers and periodicals are published in Sind, of 
which the Khair-khth Sitid has the largest ciTCulation. 

Civil surgeons are stationed at Karachi, Hyderabad, Sukkur, Shiklr- 
pur, and Jacobabid. \umerous charitable dispensaries have been 
established in ah the chief towns. The total number Medfcal 
of pi^ticnts treated in t904 in the scvctal hospitals 
and dispensaries was about 440,000, of whom 7,000 were iivpatients. 
There are three hospitals for females in Sind, and a lunatic asylum at 
Hyderabad Vaccination is compulsory at Kariicbi under Bombay 
Act IV of iflyg, and was made compulsory in Llrkana in iSgg and in 
Rohri and Sukkur in 1^4- In 1903-4 the Government vaccinators 
Operated upon 82,745 penions. 

[Major QplTam, r* SAnd( ^nd Ajgi^nist^n in 1S3S-39 

(1S40); T. Postons, Ptrt^ni Otsttvatl&m Qn the Me^nairt and 

Customs ejlit Inhabitants and iti Prodnetive Cap^iUties (1S43); General 
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IV. K. P. Njipicr, TAi Can^unt pf Sdttdt ([S45); Sir \V. Napier, ffisiory 
of Sir Charki NafUr^s Adr»imstraiiot% of Scinde (1651)1 Richard F, 
Burton, Scindr or tk( Unhappy f^a/ky ; Sfinde ^eifistkd, 2 vola. 

([677); C^pEoIn G. Malet, T'rani/a/iifn 0/ J^fftAammad Afasifnt ShdUs 
History of Sind from 710 to 15^ (Hombayj 1S55); h. W. Hughes, 
Gozittetr of t)u prouhe^ of Sind (iSj6); Major Rnverty, ^The MihrUn 
of Sind nnd ils I’ributarics* (vol, \tC\, foumai^ Asiatic 5 ^eiy of P^nj^al, 
1B93); Gtncr?4] Muig, TAt Indus Delta Country^ a Afemoir on sis Ancient 
Geoymphy and History (1694); 'V. P. Andrew, Tht Indus and Us Pro- 
vintts (1858); Mirza Kallchbeg Fredunbeg, CAacAtulniat «« Ancient 
History of Sind^ in two ports (Karlchi, 190^) ; Ojfkiai Carrespondtnet 
Ttlative to Scindt^ iSj6“43 (1643); MisciUoneous Information mn- 
nfcted svith Sind (Bombay, *855)^ O^dai Sketch of the /udida/ Ad¬ 
ministration of Scindc under the Talpur Dynasty (Bcmibay, 1853); 
Official History of AUinations in {RorAchi, iS86ji; I/hfory of the 
Plague in Sind, 1896-7 (Karachi, 1897). A new Gazetteer is in 
prepo ration.] 

Sind River, —One of the lotgest rivers of Central India, flowing in a 
northeasterly direction for S50 miles through the Agency, till it enters 
the United Jhovinces near Jaginjinpur fa6* 34' N. and 79“ la' K,), 
finalEy >t:irting the Jumni about ro miles farther north. The ongin of 
the name is not Itnowii, but a river called the Sindhu is mentioned ih 
the V ishnu Purina, together with the which is probably this 

stream. Cunninghanj wished to identify it with the Sirwihu mentioned 
in Bbavabhati's play of Malafi Atddhctoa, taking the Lavanil or 
Lun, and Madhumatl to be the FSrvatl, Nun, and Mlhuar, which arc 
tributaries of this stn^m. Its nominal source is a tank [,78a feet above 
sea-level, situated in the village of Nainwis N- and 77* 31' K ) in 
the Sironj par^na of Tonk StatCi It first 80for ao miles through 
ronk, being crossed by the Guna-Blni section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway near PogAm. The Sind then enters Gwalior, w'hicb 
it does not ogam quit during its course in the Agency, forming the 
botindary Ijctwcen that Stale and Dati& during the more northern part 
of its course. For the first 130 miles the Sind is a stream of very 
moderate dimensions, but at Narwar it commences to widen imd rapidly 
develops into u large river. It is fed by numerous alRuenOi. The 
PArvatt and MAhuar join it, on its west and east bonks, repcctively, 
near Purwai; 1 o miles ntirth of this place the Nun enters, close to the 
spot where the AgtaJhAnsi branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way, and the vVgra-Jhlnsi rcNid, cro$$ the river. The latter is served by 
a temporary wooden bridge during eight months of the year. The Soon 
and Besll enter 70 mites farther north, and the Kunw9if and Fahuj, two 
large streams, 22 miles aboiiC: them. The Sind has a continuous stream 
during the whole year throughout most of its course j but, owing to its 
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f&cicy b-inkj^ lE is, a rule, quite unsulted for imgatioin |>urpo^$. 
In the rains it is apt te rise with great firuddenness, often causing senoiia 
Roods. Uetncen Kolims and Narwar ilit river flows through the most 
picturesque scenery» winding in and out among hills covered with thick 
tree-jungle down to the waler^s edge. 

Sindgi.—North-eastern tJ/uAa of Bijlpur DLstriett Hombay, lying 
between i6“ 35' and 17® la'' and 75° 57''and 76* ffl' E., with an 
area of Sio square miles. 'Fhere are 144 villages, Including Sindgi, the 
headHt|uartets : but no !ow‘o, 'I’hc population jp 1901 wa^ 36,338, com¬ 
pared with 93,618 in 1891. The density, 10^ persons per square mile, 
is much below the District average. The demand for land revenue In 
1903-4 was 3-30 lakhs, and for cesses Ks. 16,000, Eiccept some vlllogei 
on the Bhlma river, the east of Sindgi U a rough rocky plain, with fre¬ 
quent and, in some cases, abru[g undulations. It is scantily cultivated, 
treeless, and monotonous. 1'he portion of the fo/nribr on the bank-^ of 
the UhTma to the north and east is a plain of block soil. 'Iliis Is well 
tilled, and, along the river kiaiks, dotted with rich villages. In the 
south the part wolercd by the Don river is the best cultivated portions 
The supply of water is scanty. The annual rainfall averages 35 Inchesu 

Sindhour T&Luk. —Ta/uk in KaichOr District, tiyderab^ State, 
with an area of 631 square mileJi, including The population in 

1901 waa 65,434, comfiarcd with 49,776 in tftgu I’he /J/vA contains 
one town, SiNDHN'UH (population, 51243), the head-quarters; and 126 
villages, of which 61 arc It is separated on the south-east from 

the Madras District of Beltary' by the Tungobhadra river. The land 
revenue in 1901 amounted to 3-5 lakhs. 

Slndhnur Town. — Head-quarters of the /d/uJt of the same name ia 
Roichdr District, Hyderabad Stale, situated in 15“ 47' N.and 76*46' E, 
Population (1901), 5,343. The towm contains a post olHce and a school. 
Country cloth, grain, and especially cotton are largely eKported, Half 
a mile flrom the town is an old stone mosque said to have been erected 
during Aurangzeb^s reign. 

Slndiapura. — Petty State in Rew'a Kantka, Bombay. 

Slndkhed.—V'illagc in the Mehkar /J/uA of Butd^a District, Berftr, 
situatM in 19* 57' N, and 76* io' E. Population (1901), 2,711. The 
/trrytrwd of Sindkhed was granted in jUgh to the iasi of the town about 
1450, and he aAcrwarda gave it v'oluntartly to the famous Mar 3 .thi 
family of Jadon or Jildav, the most famous member of which was 
I-akhjT. Jatkhji was, aoconding to one account, a Rljput from Kur- 
walt in HindustUn, but the family also claimed descent from the Yfldava 
RfljSs of Deogiri. Lakhjf obtained a oommand of ro,ooo horse under 
the Ahmadnagar government, but afterwards espoused the Mughal 
causes receiving a command of 15,000 horse in the imperial army. 
He was entrapped by Mdlojl Bhonsla into giving hts daughter in 
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muriagc to Sh3l>jf^ and she thus became the mother of Sivaji. Not¬ 
withstanding this connexion, the jadons were, except on one DODtsion, 
steady iimperialists thitnighout the wars Utwevn Mughal ami ^[a^athil, 
and held high rajnk in the imperial arm>\ The representatives of the 
family are mw settled at Kingaon Rajti ■ but they lost their possoBsions 
in 1351, owing to an act of rcbelliDn by Arab troops under ihotr 
coion^d- 

The temple of Nilkantheshwar to the south-west of the village is 
itic oldest structure traditionally assigned to Hemid Pajiu Several 
fine buildings attest the former magnificence and prosperity of the 
place, Sindkhed was held by Simihia for nearly sixty years, and was 
looted to the Nizam m In 1804 General \\'c!ttsley wrote: 

” Sindkhed is n nest of thieves; the ajutaiion of this country is shock- 
ttigj; the people are starving in hundreds, and there is no government 
to afford the slightest relief,'’ BajI Rso Feshwa ertoimped at Stndfched 
for some days in i 8 i 3 , when the British troops were on his track, I’he 
decline of the place was hastened by marauders, w'hose names—Molwm 
Singh, Budlam ShJLh, and GhAzi Khilit—were long remembered with 
terror, 

Sindkheda Tiluka.— of West Khdndesh District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between it° 4'and 66 ' N- and 74^^ afi' and 74^ 58' E,, 
with ati area of 50^ : 5 quare miles. It contains two towns, SiNOKHi-iti'A 
(population, 5,0^1), its head-quarters, being the laigeri and 141 
villages. The p<tpu]atlon in 1501 was 76,811, compifed with 75,585 
in The de^ity, 153 persons per square mile, is above the 

District atersge. I he demand for land revenue in 1905^4 was 
j-4 l^hs, and for ceases Rs, 14,000, The northern portion forms a 
continuaiion of the rich black soil of the Tfipii plain j the southern 
is for the most jiait hilly or undulating, with large tracts of wiiste Lind 
used for gr^-ing cattle. Except along the banks of the Tflpti and the 
1 Anjhr^ Sindkheda is ptjorly supplied with surface water. The two 
chief ri^rs are tlie TA|iti, flowing along the entire northern boundary 
for a distance of 55 milc^ and its tributary the PAnjhra, flowing along 
the eastern boundary. The annual rainfall averages 2a inches* 

Slndlch^a Town. —Head-quarters of the of the" same 

name :m ’IVest KhAndesh District, Bombay, situated in 16' N. and 
74 45 Er, on the TApti Valley Railivay, Fopulatcon (1901), 5,0 2 [, 
The Jiiuntcipali ty, esiablished in 1864, liad an average income during 
the decade ending 1901 of Rs, 4,000, In 1905-4 the income was 
Rs. 5,800. The town contains two cotton-ginning and pressing 
factort«, a dlipcnsary, and three icIiodIs, with 184 pupils, of which 
one, with ao pupils^ is for girls, 

Slnd.-S3gar Do&b. — A doJ 6 or ^ tract between two rivers ' (the Indus 
and Chenlb, and higher up the Indus and JhcEumJ in the Punjab, lying 
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between ag® 5®"^ 70" 33' and J3*’ 50' E. [t com- 

prlies the Districts of Jhel 11111, Rawalpindi, Attoclc, Mtlnwlli^ and 
Mii^^flJargarb, and |mits of ShAhpur and JKang. 

Singiihl Bhadaura.'^'l'own in the NigliSsan /aAij/ of Kberl IHs- 
tricu United Proi^inces, situated in aS® i3' N. and 30^55'Er Population 
(igot), 5,fgS, 'J'lic place consUtH of two separate siies^ from which 
it derives its double name, and it belongs to the R3n[ of Khoirlgarh, 
who resides here. There Es a dLspensary and a. primary school with 
70 pupils. 

Slngalng.— Northern township of Kyaukse District, Upper Durnm, 
lying betw'een 21® and 22^ 1' N. and gfi” tind 54'' E., with an area 
of S25 square miles. The population was 37,344 in iSgi, and 40,123 
in tgoi, distributed in 169 villages^ Singalng (popu 14(1011,41057), on the 
railway lo miles north of Kyaukse town, being the head^quarters. An 
important village is Paleik (population, 3,070), near where the railway 
crosses the Myilngc river* TTte township proper a extremely well 
irrigated by canals. Its boundaries noa^ include the mountainous 
Veyamun tract to the east, with an area of 700 square miles mid a 
population of only 1,643. This stretch of upland is inhabited by 
] lanufi, who art engaged in fnungya (‘hill-slope') cultivation. In 1903-4 
the township as a whole contained 67 square uiiles under cultivation, 
of which 47 square miles were irrigated, and the land revenue and 
thathumtda amounted to Rs. 3,04,000. 

Slag^ljlS,—Hill range in Darjeeling District, Rengal, lying between 
26* 33' Q4id 37* 43" K* and SS° 0' ivnd 83® ^ E,, and consisting of an 
immense sptir 60 miles long which stretches south from Kinchinjunga 
to the plains of India and separates Sikkim and Darjeeling Dutrict 
from NepfiL 'fhe waters from its west ftank flow into the T4mliar, 
and those from the cast into the Great RangR, a feeder of the q’lstu. 
The highest peaks are SiMCALtE.s (12,130 feet), Sanovkvhu (11,93^ 
fecl)^ PiiAt.uT (11,811 feet), and Saeurgam {11,636 feet). 

Slngh^nu*—Town in the Shekhawati flirjMo/ of the State 01 
Jaipur, Eiljputana, situated in aS®6^ N. and 75^^ 51^^ ^ skirls 

of a hill which attains a height of 1,817 feet above the sea, and about 
82 mifes north of Jaipur city. Half of the town belongs to the Rajl 
of Kmktre and the other half is held jointly by nine Thikurs* Popu¬ 
lation (i goi), s,1761 SinghJlna possesses a post office, and 4 clcnientar)' 
indigenous schools attended by 150 boys. The copper^incs in the 
vicinity, mentioned in the have not lieen worked for 

many years. 
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